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Thursday,  January  26,  1911,  was  an 
important  day  in  the  history  of  drama- 
tic art.  The  first  annual  convention  of 
the  Drama  League  of  America  was  held 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Fine  Arts 
building,  Chicago,  in  an  all-day  session. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended  all  day, 
a  large  crowd  testifying  to  the  interest 
in  addresses  and  reports.  The  most  sat- 
isfactory feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  fact  that  the  delegates  were  far 
more  enthusiastic  after  the  convention 
than  thej^awere  at  its  beginning.  Much 
zest  for  real  work  in  behalf  of  the 
league  was  kindled  in  the  delegates  and 
individual  members  attending  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  convention  was  opened  at  10 
o'clock  by  the  president,  Mrs.  A.  Starr 
Best,  who  said  briefly: 

In  calling  you  to  order  today  for  the  first  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Drama  I-eague  of  Amer- 
ica I  feel  not  only  the  distinct  pleasure  of  a 
consciousness  of  actual  accomplishment  in  the 
l^ast  months,  but  a  conviction  that  this  conven- 
tion has  historic  interest,  celebrating  the  birthday 
of  a  body  with  a  real  and  vigorous  future  be- 
fore it. 

Much  of  our  talk  today  will  be  of  the  past 
year,  its  successes  and  vicissitudes,  but  the  real 
burden  of  the  convention  is  the  future.  Today 
we  must  concern  ourselves  somewhat  with  busi- 
ness, must  go  through  the  necessary  amount  of 
routine,  but  our  thoughts  are  so  greatly  on  the 
plans  for  the  future,  the  inspiration  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  we  will  abbreviate  the  business  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  one  aim  in  this  morning 
session  shall  be  to  gel  over  the  routine  work  as 
speedily  as  possible  and  ready  for  the  messages 
that  are  to  come  to  us — the  inspiration  we  can 
give  each  other.  With  distinct  pleasure  I  greet 
the  individual  members  of  the  league,  the  dele- 
gates of  our  affiliated  clubs  and  our  guests,  and 
throw  open  the  first  annual  convention  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America. 

Owing  to  the  protracted  illness  of  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Duncanson,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Jones  was  appointed  secretary 
for  the  convention.  The  minutes  of  the 
two  preceding  meetings  of  the  league 
and  the  treasurer's  annual  report  were 
read  and  approved.  Special  commit- 
tees were  appointed  as  follows: 

Tellers — Mrs.  Elliott  T.  Monnett,  Klio  associa- 
tion: Mrs.  C.  F.  Braffette,  La  Grange  Woman's 
club;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hopkins,  Lake  View  club; 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Besly,  Hinsdale  Woman's  club. 

Resolutions  Committee — Mrs.  Anna  Caulfield 
McKnight,  Grand  Rapids;  Mrs.  Zekind,  Drama 
club,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  T.  E.  Williams,  Streator, 
111. 

Ushers — Mrs.  Touet  P.  Singleton,  Woman's 
club,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Clifford  J.  Ellis,  Ev- 


anston Drama  club;  Mrs.  Charles  Lincoln  Bart- 
lett,  Drama  league,  individual  member. 

Revision  Committee — Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Dow, 
Arche  club;  Mrs.  John  McMahon,  Catholic 
Woman's  league;  Miss  Mary  Willard,  College 
club;  Mrs.  Selig  Greenbauni,  Chicago  Woman's 
Aid. 

Chapter  Committee — Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  .Strea- 
tor, 111.;  Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Mrs.  A.  Starr 
Best. 

Convention  Committee — Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Black- 
ford, Englewood  Woman's  club;  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Frank,  Chicago  Woman's  club;  Mrs.  John  Buck- 
ingham, Chicago  Woman's  club;  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Dainty,  Chicago  Woman's  club. 

Credentials  Committee — Miss  Florence  Beckett, 
La  Grange;  Mrs.  D.  Harry  Hammer,  Chicago 
Woman's  club. 

Press  Committee — Miss  Ida  M.  Lane,  Miss 
Miss  Elizabeth  Whiteley. 

Nominating  Committee — Miss  Alice  M.  Hous- 
ton, board  of  directors;  Miss  Ida  M.  Lane,  indi- 
vidual member;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hall,  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae;  Mrs.  Ira  Nelson  Morris, 
College  club;  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Raddin,  Evanston 
Woman's  club. 

The  report  of  the  revisions  commit- 
tee was  read  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Dow, 
chairman,  suggesting  minor  changes  in 
the  constitution,  viz.,  that  the  voting 
body  be  defined  as  consisting  of  indi- 
vidual members  and  delegates  from 
clubs;  that  the  time  of  year  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  be  changed  to  April  from 
January;  that  the  limitation  of  number 
of  delegates  from  any  one  club  be  re- 
moved; that  the  board  be  empowered 
to  appoint  assistants  for  the  treasurer 
as  well  as  the  secretary;  and  change  in 
fiscal  year  to  correspond  with  the  date 
of  the  annual  meeting.  This  report  was 
adopted  in  toto,  after  a  brief  discussion 
and  explanation. 

The  report  of  the  chapter  committee 
was  read  as  follows  by  Mr.  Williams: 

Chapters  in  States. 

Formation — When  the  league  membership  for 
any  one  state  represents  a  club  from  five  differ- 
ent towns,  or  fifty  individual  members  from  each 
of  five  towns,  the  directors  may  establish  a  state 
chapter  for  that  state  with  headquarters  wher- 
ever the  chapter  committee  chooses. 

Committee  Members — The  members  of  this 
state  chapter  committee  shall  be  elected  by  a  con- 
vention biennially,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
national  constitution,  each  club  and  individual 
member  of  every  local  center  or  otherwise  in  the 
state  having  its  vote,  the  centers  as  such  having 
no  vote.  They  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  national  board  and  removable  at  its  will. 
The  chairman  shall  be  state  representative  of  the 
national  board  and  ex-ofilcio  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  with  power  to  vote  at  the  national 
board  meetings. 

Powers — This  state  chapter  conmiittee  shall 
have  practical  autonomy  except  when  questions 


oi  policy  involving  the  national  body  are  con- 
cerned. They  shall  receive  all  educational  and 
all  publicity  material  from  the  national  without 
charge,  but  shall  prepare  such  bulletins  as  are 
not  cared  for  by  city  centers,  such  as  bulletin 
work  for  the  small  one-night  stands  where  there 
is  no  center.  They  shall  distribute  all  printed 
matter  and  information  for  the  national  body, 
shall  receive  new  members  and  collect  all  dues, 
forwarding  proper  amount  to  national.  They 
shall  organize  and  administer  the  state  work. 

Dues — The  state  chapter  shall  have  power  to 
ask  what  dues  it  wishes,  but  shall  send  to  the 
national  50  cents  for  every  individual  member- 
ship a;  d  $1  for  every  club  delegate  in  its  mem 
bership,  including  such  in  city  centers,  retaining 
balance  for  its  own  expenses. 

City  Centers. 

Forviation — When  the  state  chapter  has  in  any 
one  city  three  clubs  of  fifty  individual  member- 
ships, the  chapter  shall  form  a  local  city  center 
to  be  governed  by  a  local  central  committee. 

Coih  niittee  Members — This  committee  shall  be 
fleeted  by  annual  convention  of  the  members, 
club  and  individual,  in  the  local  center,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  national  state  representa- 
tive for  that  state,  and  removable  at  will  of  the 
national  body  on  recomirlendation  of  state  repre- 
sentative. Chairman  of  center  shall  be  ex-officio 
member  of  state  chapter  committee  with  right  to 
vote  at  state  chapter  meetings. 

Powers — City  centers  shall  have  local  autonomy 
except  when  matters  affecting  the  national  policy 
are  involved.  They  shall  receive  without  charge 
all  educational  printed  matter  and  publicity  ma- 
terial from  the  state  chapter,  but  shall  issue 
local  bulletin  in  consultation  with  the  state  and 
national  playgoing  committees.  They  shall  dis- 
tribute all  printed  matter  and  information  for  the 
state  chapter  in  that  city,  shall  secure  and  re- 
ceive new  members  and  collect  all  dues,  forward- 
ing proper  amount  to  the  state  chapter.  They 
shall  organize  and  administer  work  in  that  city. 

Dues — Each  center  shall  be  privileged  to 
charge  such  dues  as  it  chooses,  but  shall  send  to 
the  state  chapter  75  cents  ])er  annum  for  each  in- 
dividual member  and  $1.50  for  each  club  dele- 
gate in  its  membership,  retaining  the  balance  for 
its  own  expenses.  The  dues  in  a  city  center  can 
even  be  less  than  those  of  the  state  chapter  to 
which  it  belongs  so  long  as  they  cover  the  75 
cents  necessary  to  send  to  state  chapter. 

Convention  Rights — At  the  national  convention 
the  state  chapter  and  local  centers  drop  out  of 
existence  temporarily  as  such  and  each  club  and 
individual  member  has  a  right  to  vote. 

The  amount  of  local  dues  could  be  regulated 
by  the  local  needs  and  possibilities,  each  commu- 
nity deciding  for  itself.  Amount  of  state  chap- 
ter dues  regulated  by  possibilities  and  needs  of 
the  state.  But  the  actual  amount  sent  to  the 
league  will  be  the  same  in  all  the  states.  This 
allows  absolute  freedom  to  each  community  to 
settle  its  own  problems  and  yet  keeps  all  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  national  body.  As  for  in- 
stance, Massachusetts  asks  $3;  send  50  cents  to 
national,  retaining  $2.50  for  own  uses.  Wiscon- 
sin perhaps  asks  $1,  but  sends  50  cents,  to  na- 
tional, retaining  50  cents.  In  the  centers,  Bos- 
ton might  ask  $5;  sends  75  cents  to  chapter,  50 
cents  for  national,  25  cents  for  state,  retaining 
$4.25.  Milwaukee  might  ask  only  $1,  but  sends 
75  cents  just  the  same,  50  cents  for  national,  25 
cents  for  state.  Grand  Rapids  might  charge  $2, 
sending  75  cents  to  Michigan,  50  cents  for  na- 
tional, 25  'cents  for  state.  But  in  each  of  these 
states  the  town  that  has  no  center  formation  pays 
full  chapter  dues  to  state,  i.  e.,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
would  send  $3;  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  $1;  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  $2,  according  to  state  decision  of 
dues.  Of  these  sums  equally  50  cents  would  be 
sent  to  national,  the  balance  kept  by  state  chap- 
ter. 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  president  here  interrupted  the 


business  of  the  session  to  introduce  Mr. 
W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  saying: 

The  testimony  from  the  public  libraries  in  re- 
gard to  the  influence  of  the  league  on  readers 
is  so  startling  that  we  have  persuaded  Mr.  W.  N. 
C.  Carlton,  librarian  of  the  Newberry  library,  to 
be  with  us  today  to  give  you  a  few  suggestions 
of  how  the  libraries  can  still  further  help  you. 
According  to  Mr.  Carlton  the  readers  do  not  yet 
realize  how  much  assistance  they  can  gel  from 
the  "libraries. 

Mr.  Carlton  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
testifying  very  eloquently  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  demand  for  drama  and 
the  benefit  which  this  demand  is  to  the 
library,  in  as  much  as  all  non-competi- 
tive institutions  are  prone  to  stagnate 
unless  stirred  up  by  the  public  demand. 
Hence  the  libraries  will  be  glad  to  aid 
and  assist  in  preparing  suggestive 
courses  or  to  carry  out  any  desired  line 
of  work. 

Mr.  Carlton  stated  that  $100  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  would  place  upon 
the  shelves  of  any  private  library  an 
adequate  collection  of  books  on  drama 
and  plays.  He  testified  to  the  truth  of 
its  frequent  assertion  that  the  public  is 
drama  mad  and  begged  the  delegates 
and  members  of  the  league  to  remem- 
ber that  the  libraries  would  be  very 
glad  to  assist  them  in  drama  study.  Es- 
pecially valuable  to  the  out  of  town 
delegates  was  his  assurance  that  the 
city  libraries  will  very  gladly  co-operate 
with  the  libraries  in  the  small  towns 
when  the  latter  have  exhausted  their 
resources.  He  cordially  offered  the 
services  of  his  own  library,  the  New- 
berry, to  the  librarians  of  any  of  the 
towns  of  Illinois  to  assist  in  looking  up 
courses  and  references  in  drama  study, 
adding  his  testimony  that  the  work  of 
the  league  had  already  largely  increased 
the  demand  for  plays  and  the  interest 
in  drama  study  generally.  Mr.  Carlton 
most  graciously  promised  his  interest 
and  assistance  in  league  projects. 

Letters  were  read  from  various  dra- 
matists and  actors  expressing  their  in- 
terest in  the  movement  and  their  regret 
that  they  could  not  be  present  at  the 
convention. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Frank 
Chouteau  Brown,  the  well-known  archi- 
tect of  Boston,  prominent  in  dramatic 
art  circles  in  the  east  and  active  in 
both  the  Boston  and  Peterborough  pa- 
geants.   In  it  he  said: 

Have  had  finally  to  abandon  Chicago  trip. 
r^Iore  disappointed  than  I  can  say.  Best  wishes 
for  a  valuable  and  noteworthy  meeting  that  will 
make  for  success  and  progress  in  the  work. 

Fr.^nk  Choute.'>iu  Brown. 

Mr.  Holbrook  Blinn  wrote: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Best: — Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  invitation  to  the  convention  of  the 
Drama  league.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  at- 
tend your  meeting  tomorrow,  but  am  already 
pledged  to  appear  at  the  charity  matinee.    I  ani 


very  deeply  interested  in  tlie  Drama  league  idea, 
?n(f  if  possible  I  shall  come  in  after  taking  part 
in  the  benefit.    Wishing  the  league  all  success, 
Yours  sincerely, 

HOLBROOK  BlTNN. 

Chevalier  telegraphed: 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Evanston: — Much  regret 
cannot  accept  kind  invitation  Drama  league. 
Have  three  important  business  appointments;  im- 
possible to  postpone.  Chevalier. 

The  Drama  league  idea  is  spreading 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  the  new  members  from  hour  to 
hour.  While  the  convention  was  still  in 
session  the  following  telegram  arrived: 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Drama  League  Conven- 
tion, Chicago: — Greeting  from  Spokane  Drama 
club,  just  organized  through  recitals  and  personal 
effort  of  Cora  Mel  Patten. 

Sarah  E.  Comerford,  President. 

Letters  also  were  read  from  Miss 
Margaret  Anglin  and  from  Edward  Shel- 
don, the  dramatist,  expressing  their 
hearty  interest  in  the  movement,  prom- 
ising their  co-operation  and  regretting 
their  inability  to  be  present. 

Mr,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  great 
English  dramatist,  had  hoped  to  be  in 
Chicago  during  January  and  had  prom- 
ised if  here  to  speak  at  the  convention. 
He  was  at  last  obliged  to  change  his 
plan,  abandoning  the  Chicago  trip,  but 
his  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  move- 
ment is  so  great  that  he  sent  on  to  the 
convention  the  message  he  would  have 
given  if  present: 

I  heartily  wish  success  to  the  Drama  League 
of  America  and  hope  that  its  influence  may  ex- 
tend until  it  has  leavened  the  whole  theater  and 
whole  drama  in  America. 

I  am  told  that  people  are  puzzled  why  the 
league  does  not  immediately  start  a  campaign  to 
strangle  immoral  plays.  I  heartily  advise  the 
league  not  to  start  any  such  campaign.  To  be- 
gin with,  no  two  among  us  can  quite  agree  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  immoral  play  and  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  be  strangled.  It  is  certain 
that  the  vast  majority  of  present  play-goers  would 
have  strangled  many  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
the  drama  on  account  of  their  supposed  immo- 
rality. The  uselessness  of  any  such  campaign 
may,  I  think,  be  made  clear  if  your  members 
themselves  try  to  draw  up  a  list  of  plays  that 
they  would  strangle. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  matter  thoroughly  in  my 
pamphlet  on  the  censorship  muddle.  I  need  only 
refer  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  argument  to 
my  pamphlet.  They  will  find  the  whole  question 
treated  quite  exhaustively  there. 

The  best  way,  the  only  way,  of  strangling  im- 
n;oral  plays  is  severely  to  leave  them  alone.  By 
trying  to  strangle  them  you  only  call  attention 
to  them,  and  the  result  is  that  the  audiences  that 
go  to  see  them  are  many  times  increased.  While 
in  England  and  America  we  have  so  few  pieces 
that  are  worth  preserving  or  worth  strangling,  it 
is  inadvisable  actively  to  destroy  any  of  them. 
Let  them  all  have  a  chance  of  growth  and  influ- 
ence. The  members  of  the  convention  will  call 
to  mind  the  householder  in  the  Gospel  who 
sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  but  while  he  slept 
his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the 
wheat  and  went  his  way.  The  servants  of  the 
householder  came  and  said  unto  him:  "Sir, 
didst  thou  not  sow  good  seeds  in  thy  field? 
From  whence  then  has  it  tares?  Wilt  thou  that 
we  go  and  gather  them  up?"  But  he  said:  "Nay, 
lest  whilst  ye  gather  up  the  tares  ye  root  up  also 
the  wheat  with  them."    I  beg  the  members  of 


the  convention,  who  are  anxious  to  strangle  im- 
moral plays,  to  take  this  parable  to  heart  lest 
they,  too,  pull  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  have 
present  not  only  as  a  speaker  but  also 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
Dr.  William  Norman  Guthrie  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Dr.  Guthrie  is  well-known  to  Chicago 
audiences  and  needed  no  introduction. 
Speaking  in  a  forceful  and  direct  man- 
ner on  the  need  of  a  new  audience,  he 
said: 

Can  Take  Lesson  from  Music. 

The  main  object  of  this  Drama  league  is  to 
raise  the  public  taste  as  regards  the  drama  to  the 
same  level  already  attained  by  music.  We  must 
use  the  same  methods  that  the  leaders  in  the 
musical  reform  followed.  There  was  a  time  when 
rnusic  of  the  order  of  "Annie  Laurie"  was  a  dis- 
tinct attainment.  The  Manhattan  theater  is  now 
filled  to  overflowing  with  audiences  which  pay 
$3  and  $4  a  seat  to  hear  "Elektra,"  by  Strauss. 

The  advance  in  musical  appreciation  did  not 
come  at  one  leap.  Even  now  there  are  many 
people  who  attend  the  concerts  of  Strauss  or 
Debussy  who  fail  to  understand  what  is  being 
done.  The  point  is,  however,  that  the  stupid 
ones  are  ashamed  of  their  stupidity  and  so  con- 
ceal it.  After  a  while  even  the  dull  acquire  some 
musical  taste  and  appreciation.  You  know  what 
Thomas  did  for  music  in  the  middle  west  and  in 
Chicago. 

Well,  you  are  almost  as  crude  now,  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  drama  as  your  ancestors  were 
in  the  appreciation  of  music  when  Thomas  began 
his  work.  The  object  of  the  Drama  league  is, 
first,_  to  educate  its  members  to  a  degree  of  ap- 
preciation which  will  discriminate  among  plays. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  hate  bad  art  as  it  is  to- 
love  good  art.  We  must  educate  ourselves  away 
from  welcoming  every  drama,  good  or  bad.  We 
must  work  for  our  ideal  in  every  honest  way. 

Average  Life  of  Playgoer. 

What  is  the  reason  the  mercantile  play  should 
be  esthetic?  One  reason  is  that  the  average  play- 
goer lives  only  five  years,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate. A  shocking  death  rate,  you  say.  And  it 
is  bad  business  also. 

The  statement  simply  means  that  plays  are  so 
bad^  on  the  average  that  the  regular  theater-goer 
can't  stand  more  than  five  years  of  them.  It 
would  be  good  business  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
theater-goer  by  raising  the  level  of  plays  so  that 
he  would  not  be  driven  away  so  soon. 

The  drama  must  come  out  of  the  people.  That 
does  not  mean  that  playwrights  must  pander  to 
the  people.  People  can  be  led  upward  as  well 
as  downward.  We  must  have  some  authority, 
some  standard  of  taste.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary in  a  democracy.  Constantly  we  are  getting 
to  the  point  when  we  demand  that  the  people 
who  speak  to  us  shall  really  know  something;  we 
want  experts.  We  are  getting  away  from  the 
thought  that  a  child  of  6  months  should  rule  the 
house  and  that  one  a  year  old  should  dominate 
the  town. 

By  the  fatal  theory  of  "mob  psychology"  some 
argue  that  it  is  impossible  to  elevate  the  dramatic 
taste  of  the  public.  Crowds  can  be  managed  in 
both  ways,  upward  and  downward.  The  artist 
plays  upon  the  crowd  as  upon  a  great  organ.  If 
he  is  small  and  mercenary  he  gets  small,  ignoble 
results;  if  he  is  great  and  inspired  he  draws 
from  the  vast  human  organ  wonderful  music. 
Even  now  the  common  people  and  the  leisure 
classes  are  reasonably  safe  in  taste.  Is  the  smug 
middle  class,  the  people  who  are  uncertain  of 
themselves,  who  wait  for  the  word  of  some  one 
higher  up,  who  are  really  responsible  for  the  ex- 
isting low  appreciation  of  art? 


Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  chairman  of 
the  nominating  committee,  reported  for 
that  committee,  explaining  that  half  the 
board  of  directors  were  elected  original- 
ly for  two  years,  therefore  only  twelve 
directors  of  the  twenty-four  would  be 
elected  by  this  convention,  and  read 
the  ballot  as  presented  by  her  commit- 
tee for  these  twelve  directors  and  all 
the  officers.  The  officers  are  elected 
from  the  full  board  of  twenty-four  after 
the  election  of  the  new  directors. 

After  the  report  of  the  credentials 
committee  (Miss  Beckett,  chairman)  the 
ballot  was  taken  and  unanimously 
elected  as  presented  by  the  committee. 

The  afternoon  session  convened  at  2 
o'clock.  The  reports  were  postponed  in 
order  to  hear  a  word  of  greeting  from 
Mr.  Henry  Kolker,  remembered  most 
enthusiastically  for  his  exceptional  work 
with  the  New  Theater  company  in 
"Don"  last  spring  and  in  "The  Great 
Name,"  current  at  the  Cort  theater.  Mr. 
Kolker  was  on  his  way  to  take  part  in 
a  benefit,  but  stopped  to  give  his  ear- 
nest message  to  the  league.  The  same 
idea  of  an  organized  trained  audience 
to  support  the  actor  has  long  been  a 
scheme  of  his  own.  Mr.  Kolker  there- 
fore expressed  hearty  approval  of  the 
new  movement  and  his  assurance  that 
it  would  mean  much  to  the  actor  to 
have  such  an  audience  friendly  to  his 
best  efforts.  Several  years  ago  Mr. 
Kolker  had  discussed  the  feasibility  of 
action  along  just  these  lines  when  he 
was  in  Australia  with  Miss  Margaret 
Anglin,  and  therefore  was  especially  in- 
terested to  know  that  it  had  been 
worked  out  independently.  He  left  as 
his  message  a  word  of  assurance  that 
this  movement  would  be  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  serious  actor  with  ambi- 
tion to  give  only  worthy  drama. 

Following  Mr.  Kolker,  the  president 
gave  an  address  summing  up  briefly  the 
league  idea  and  emphasizing  the  most 
important  points,  as  follows: 

The  points  that  we  have  found  most  necessary 
to  emphasize  during  our  year's  work  have  been: 
the  objects  of  the  organization,  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  work  and  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing our  delegates  so  vitally  interested  that  they 
will  keep  their  clubs  informed  and  working.  In 
order  thus  to  inform  the  club  members  who  are 
affiliated  we  have  thrown  open  to  them  this 
meeting  today  that  they  may  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  work  and  vitally  interested. 
The  Drama  league  was  founded  last  April  to 
create  and  organize  a  public  which  should  sup- 
port sound  literary  and  artistic  effort  on  the 
stage.  Recognizing  the  power  of  the  theater  as 
a  great  civic  force  whose  influence  is  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  press,  realizing  that  censor- 
ing will  only  help  advertise  a  bad  play,  not  check 
it,  the  league  acted  upon  the  opposite  principle, 
constructively  to  create  a  worthy  stage — to  sup- 
port all  that  is  sound  and  valuable  in  dramatic 
art,  merely  shunning  and  avoiding  the  meretri- 


cious and  unworthy  plays.  Accepting  the  theory 
that  the  managers  are  really  willing  to  give  the 
public  what  it  wants,  the  founders  of  the  league' 
determined  to  band  together  into  a  powerful  con- 
crete body,  thousands  of  theater-goers,  trained  to 
enjoy  and  accept  only  artistic  drama  well  acted. 

Since  large  numbers  is  the  open  sesame  to  the 
managers'  hearts,  it  was  determined  to  work 
through  the  already  organized  and  powerful  or- 
ganizations of  men  and  women  in  the  country, 
banding  them  together  into  a  national  body 
which  should  spring  into  being  with  a  member- 
ship of  thousands.  The  plan  has  succeeded. 
Club  after  club  joined;  club  after  club  actually 
showed  interest  until  now  we  have  an  affiliated 
membership  of  over  12,000.  The  membership  of 
the  league,  then,  is  of  two  kinds:  tirst,  clubs 
which  are  represented  by  their  delegates;  and, 
second,  individual  members  belonging  to  the 
league,  independently  of  any  club  connections. 
The  vote  of  an  individual  and  of  a  club  delegate 
is  equal,  since  it  is  argued  that  the  individual's 
interest  and  knowledge  of  the  work  is  greater  or 
equal  in  value  to  the  hundred  club  members  not 
actively  connected  but  represented  by  one  dele- 
gate. 

The  method  of  training  this  organized  audi- 
ence so  that  it  will  accept  only  v  v->rthy  plays  is 
twofold  and  of  equal  importance.  First,  the 
league  has  worked  for  the  creation  of  study 
classes  and  reading  circles  in  the  clubs,  aiming  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  a  real  dra- 
matic taste,  the  ability  in  each  of  us  to  judge  a 
play  for  himself.  This  department  of  the  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  educational  committee  and 
will  be  explained  to  you  later  by  its  chairman. 

Secondly,  to  inform  our  affiliated  members  of 
current  plays  which  should  receive  their  support 
and  urge  attendance  to  aid  these  plays — actual 
theater  attendance.  To  this  end  the  playgoing 
committee  has  been  established.  This  committee 
aims  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  league  mem- 
bers on  any  play  which  it  deems  worthy  of  sup- 
port, and  for  this  purpose  sends  out  a  bulletin 
description  of  the  play.  Of  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful work  of  this  committee  you  will  hear 
later  through  its  chairman.  There  is  still  a  third 
way  in  which  the  league  hopes  to  aid  the  cause 
of  better  drama,  and  that  is  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  its  members  newly  published  plays 
as  well  as  to  induce  the  managers  to  print  more 
plays  by  furnishing  a  reading  public. 


The  great  value  and  power  of  the  whole  move- 
ment is  the  tremendous  force  of  immense  num- 
bers. Equally  true  is  it  on  the  contrary  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  whole  movement  lies  also 
in  this  very  source  of  its  strength,  viz.,  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  vast  numbers,  the  impossibility  of 
securing  prompt  and  instant  response  from  club 
members  when  appealed  to  only  by  delegates. 
The  response  comes  eventually,  but  usually  too 
late;  we  can't  reach  them  in  time.  We  hope  the 
deliberations  today  will  show  some  way  in  which 
we  can  get  into  quicker  communication  with  our 
clientele.  We  cannot  send  out  individual  notices 
on  account  of  the  great  expenses,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  different  club  meetings  come  at 
such  widely  varying  times  that  we  need  to  allow 
a  whole  month  to  be  sure  of  reaching  all.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  have  delegates  who  are 
willing  to  work,  are  deeply  interested  and  anx- 
ious to  make  their  clubs  interested.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  the  delegates  whether  or  not  the  club 
becomes  active  and  vitally  interested  in  the  work. 

So  far  our  success  has  been  unexpected  and 
most  satisfying  in  regard  to  the  clubs,  but  we 
have  not  as  large  an  individual  membership  as 
we  desire.  It  was  argued,  you  remember,  at  the 
convention  that  the  league  could  never  be 
financed  from  its  dues.  A  member.^hip  does  not 
quite  cover  the  expense  it  entails.  Therefore  we 
are  very  desirous  to  secure  new  members,  but  we 
especially  want  the  associate  and  life  member- 
ships in  order  to  help  float  the  deadwood. 

So  far  we  have  been  too  overwhelmed  with  the 


detail  work  of  organization  to  devote  much  time 
to  the  financial  side  of  the  work.  But  we  must 
scon  now  ask  for  gifts  to  carry  on  this  new  art 
movement  for  civic  betterment.  We  will  greatly 
appreciate  donations  or  subscriptions  or  your  co- 
operation in  securing  these. 

In  taking  up  the  work  for  another  year  we  beg 
your  more  active  help — more  liberal  support.  We 
have  not  as  yet  appealed  to  the  clubs  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  for  support,  but  if  we  should  we  hope 
the  response  will  be  as  generous  and  loyal  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Englewood  Woman's  club,  whose 
delegate  recently  secured  a  gift  of  $50  for  the 
league. 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  movement  is 
very  encouraging;  it  sweeps  along  securing  what 
ir  asks  for,  compelling  and  receiving  the  most 
astonishing  assistance  and  co-operation  from 
every  one.  So  far  the  league  has  been  denied 
nothing — from  hospitality  and  the  use  of  rooms 
to  the  gift  of  time  and  service  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  most  gifted  and  distinguished  speak- 
ers in  the  country.  May  we  not  demand  and 
receive  instant  and  loyal  support  through  this 
next  year?  We  beg  chiefly  of  you  that  you  will 
select  with  care  as  delegate  one  who  will  be 
active  and  interested,  and  then  respond  promptly 
to  hef  call. 

The  president  next  introduced  the 
chairman  of  the  educational  committee, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Meaker  Jr.,  who  gave  a  stir- 
ring and  enthusiastic  report  of  the 
year's  work  for  that  committee,  elicit- 
ing much  admiration  for  brilliant  re- 
sults.   The  report  follows: 

Report  of  Educational  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  educational  committee  is 
lather  more  of  promise  than  of  performance, 
even  though  there  have  been  few  idle  moments 
for  its  chairman.  After  the  publication  of 
Courses  A,  B  and  C  the  first  of  November,  cor- 
respondence directed  to  the  educational  commit- 
tee has  increased  week  by  week.  Requests  have 
been  made  for  assistance  in  selecting  plays  to  be 
performed  by  clubs  and  social  organizations;  nu- 
merous inquiries  have  been  sent  in  regarding  the 
best  method  for  starting  drama  reading  circles; 
lecturers  and  readers  who  were  unknown  to  us 
at  the  time  our  list  was  printed  have  sought  in- 
terviews and  sent  us  their  programs  and  indorse- 
ments. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  courteous  and 
prompt  attention  to  all  of  this  correspondence, 
feeling  gratified  that  the  educational  committee 
so  soon  was  becoming  recognized  as  an  authorita- 
tive source  of  information  along  all  branches  of 
drama  study. 

The  committee  as  it  is  constituted  at  present 
has  had  but  one  general  meeting,  though  the 
chairman  frequently  confers  with  the  individual 
members  'who  have  charge  of  the  various  lines 
of  work.  Many  are  the  activities  that  press 
upon  us  for  immediate  attention,  but  we  have 
decided  to  concentrate  this  season  upon  two 
definite  lines.  We  have  had  more  requests  for 
a  list  of  plays  suitable  for  amateurs  than  for  any 
other  outline.  Therefore  we  have  begun  work 
upon  this,  which  we  discover  at  once  to  be  a 
large  undertaking.  The  process  of  collecting, 
then  sifting  and  then  classifying  will  take  time, 
but  we  hope  to  have  a  comprehensive  list  pub- 
lished this  spring. 

While  Course  A  was  designed  for  beginners  in 
drama  study  we  found  that  there  is  great  demand 
for  a  simpler,  more  definite  program.  It  seems 
that  the  very  names  of  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck 
strike  terror  to  those  who  have  never  read  plays, 
unless  a  few  words  of  elucidation  accompany  the 
list.  Therefore  we  began  to  work  at  once  on  a 
more  popular  course,  which  should  be  ready  for 
publication    this    season.    We    believe    it  will 


be  hailed  with  delight  and  a  sense  of  relief  by 
beginners  and  with  interest  even  by  veterans  in 
drama  study,  for  we  have  selected  from  many 
suggestions  a  program  called  "Recent  Successful 
Dramas,"  thus  focussing  the  attention  at  once 
upon  the  practical  stage  of  today.  Our  choice 
has  been  limited  by  the  fact  that  each  play  must 
have  had  a  successful  run,  commercially  speak- 
ing, and  it  must  also  be  published.  We  deter- 
mined at  the  outset  to  have  eight  plays  to  cor- 
respond with  the  eight  months  of  the  club  year. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  know  there  were  only 
two  or  three  left  over,  to  be  considered  and  re- 
jected. So  few  have  been  the  real  successes  the 
last  two  years. 

An  introduction  has  been  written  setting  forth 
the  idea  of  the  committee  in  suggesting  such  a 
course.  A  very  brief  comment  upon  each  play 
will  be  printed  pointing  out  its  value — its  under- 
lying thought,  etc. — while  a  few  questions  will  be 
added  to  suggest  the  various  lines  of  discussion 
for  each  play.  We  hope  that  this  will  prove  to 
be  a  helpful,  attractive  program  which  many  of 
the  clubs  and  individuals  will  adopt  for  their 
study  next  year. 

One  of  its  previous  actions  the  committee  has 
felt  necessary  to  correct,  and  in  this  it  has  been 
upheld  by  the  board  of  directors.  After  several 
months'  experience  it  has  been  deemed  unwise 
to  print  hereafter  a  list  of  lecturers  and  readers. 
The  difficulties  besetting  our  path  since  that  list 
was  printed  can  perhaps  be  readily  imagined. 
The  directors  of  the  Drama  league  still  feel  that 
the  educational  committee  should  be  in  a  position 
to  recommend  and  thus  indorse  readers  or  lec- 
turers when  such  information  is  desired.  There- 
fore it  will  endeavor  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
become  familiar  with  the  best  work  along  these 
lines  offered  to  the  public.  It  will  keep  on  file 
names,  addresses  and  terms  of  those  whom  it 
thinks  worthy  of  recommendation,  and  such  in- 
formation will  be  gladly  given  whenever  it  is  re- 
quested. But  hereafter  no  such  list  will  be 
printed. 

Since  one  of  the  duties  of  the  educational 
committee  is  to  foster  an  interest  in  all  literature 
pertaining  to  drama,  and  to  encourage  further 
publication,  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  early 
this  spring  there  will  be  printed  and  sent  to  all 
delegates  and  members  a  list  of  recent  publica- 
tions on  drama,  including  plays,  biographies  and 
criticism.  Full  information  concerning  publish- 
ers and  prices  will  be  given,  in  the  hope  that 
when  buying  is  made  easy  and  attractive  there 
will  be  a  noticeable  increase  of  it  in  the  depart- 
ment of  drama.  We  plan  to  have  such  a  list 
printed  each  year  in  the  spring  in  time  for  club 
progranis  and  summer  reading,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn in  time  for  the  Christmas  buying.  Such 
very  definite  hints  we  trust  will  prove  effective. 

The  educational  committee  is  composed  of  men 
and  women  of  various  pursuits,  but  united  in  a 
common  zeal  for  the  drama  as  an  art  and  as  a 
potent  educational  influence.  Any  one  of  them 
is  glad  to  give  of  his  time  and  experience  to  fur- 
ther a  cause  which  he  believes  to  be  vital.  Com- 
munications directed  to  the  chairman  or  to  any 
of  the  members  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  report  of  the  playgoing  commit- 
tee (Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  chairman) 
created  much  enthusiasm,  showing 
much  work  efficiently  and  courageously 
accomplished.  Miss  Houston  reported 
as  follows: 

Report  of  Playgoing  Committee. 

The  playgoing  committee,  whose  members  at- 
tend plays  to  see  that  they  do  not  cause  either 
mental  or  moral  indigestion,  is  the  court  taster 
of  the  Drama  league. 

Its  responsibilities  are  linked  with  yours  as  a 
part  of  the  great  theater-going  bodv.  You  are  the 
power  that  can  create  the  demand  for  higher 


drama  by  casting  your  vote  for  the  kind  of  plays 
you  will  support.  One  thing  the  playgoing  com- 
mittee has  done  is  to  bring  the  people  of  the 
theater  and  the  people  not  of  the  theater  together 
to  the  benefit  of  both. 

The  people  in  the  theater  ought  not  to  be 
segregated — the  best  of  them  always  have  felt  it. 
The  people  out  of  the  theater  ought  not  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  hard-working,  often  sincerely 
artistic  men  and  women  in  the  theater.  The 
dramatists,  the  actor  folk,  the  producer  of  plays 
and  the  managers  are  watching  and  waiting  for 
you  to  indicate  what  you  want,  what  you  will 
patronize — what  you  will  spend  your  money  for 
at  the  box  office. 

Your  playgoing  committee  has  been  organized 
for  work  only  since  last  September,  so  if  it 
makes  mistakes,  errors  of  judgment  or  typo- 
graphical blunders  in  the  bulletins,  forgive  it 
them  because  of  its  youth  and  inexperience. 


The  committee  is  composed  of  a  local  force  of 
eight  and  advisory  members  in  New  York  and 
Boston  who  send  to  the  committee  here  reports 
of  the  plays  given  in  the  east  that  later  come  to 
Chicago.  This  enables  the  local  committee  to 
issue  bulletins  in  advance  of  the  engagements 
here  and  so  to  create  an  interest  in  the  play  be- 
forehand and  a  good  response  in  attendance  upon 
its  arrival.  At  other  times  when  the  play  is  new, 
or  there  is  not  such  unanimity  of  opinion  about 
it,  or  when  the  cast  has  been  so  changed  that 
there  is  an  added  element  of  uncertainty,  the 
local  committee  prefers  to  see  the  play  on  the 
opening  night  and  reports  upon  it  as  presented 
here. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  to  be  done 
with  utmost  speed;  the  bulletin  is  prepared  after 
the  play,  sent  to  press  early  the  next  morning, 
proof  read,  returned,  6,500  struck  ofif  and  rushed 
to  the  addressing  firm  for  folding,  enclosing,  ad- 
dressing, stamping  and  mailing.  Unless  some 
unusual  delay  occurs,  the  bulletins  are  in  the 
mails  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  the  opening 
week  of  a  play — in  time  to  help  in  its  support  the 
first  week  of  the  engagement,  if  you,  the  patrons, 
respond.  Especially  in  a  new  play  is  the  early 
attendance  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  if 
you  place  in  your  committee  confidence  enough 
to  see  the  plays  they  recommend  you  should  en- 
deavor to  encourage  and  to  help  an  engagement 
by  a  prompt  response.  If  you  do  not  approve 
their  judgment,  write  and  tell  them  why;  it  may 
help  the  future  bulletins. 

The  material  of  the  bulletins  is  entirely  fur- 
nished by  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
represents  a  consensus  of  opinion.  No  part  of 
the  criticism  is  taken  from  printed  articles;  nei- 
ther is  the  material  paid  for,  nor  is  it  in  any 
way  influenced  by  outside  forces.  This  insures 
absolutely  independent  criticism,  and  so  far  as 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  combined  opin- 
ions of  the  committee  the  bulletins  should  have 
a  unique  value.  A  play  to  be  bulletined  must 
measure  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence 
of  its  kind,  whether  tragedy,  problem  play,  com- 
edy, farce,  melodrama  or  one  of  the  unclassifia- 
ble  modern  plays,  for  we  are  not  "high  brows," 
despite  the  murmur  in  the  air,  and  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  commend  the  good  wherever  we 
find  it. 

Drama  is  our  field,  not  opera  or  musical  com- 
edy. 

Once  again  we  wish  to  state  emphatically  that 
we  do  not  censor  plays.  That  only  advertises 
the  bad  and  sends  the  morbidly  curious  in  num- 
bers to  see  what  it  is  all  about.  Our  plan  is  con- 
structive and  the  issuance  of  a  bulletin,  as  we 
definitely  state  in  each,  indicates  that  the  play 
bulletined  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
v\orth  your  cordial  support;  not  just  the  pleas- 
ant word  passed  about  the  p\a.y,  not  just  moral 
support,  but  actual  box  office  patronage;  for 
upon  your  generous  response  we  depend  for  the 
power  to  move  and  change  existing  conditions 
in  the  theater. 


One  word  for  the  managers.  They  want  to 
know  what  you  do  want,  for  they  are  in  busi- 
ness to  please  you,  and  by  so  doing  to  inveigle 
the  dollars  out  of  your  pockets  into  theirs. 

The  league  does  not  ask  you  absolutely  to 
pledge  your  support  to  the  plays  bulletined,  but 
it  is  hoped  and  confidently  expected  that  loyalty 
to  the  purpose  of  this  movement  for  the  higher 
drama  will  induce  everyone  so  far  as  possible  to 
attend  the  plays  recommended  by  the  committee 
in  preference  to  all  other  attractions  of  the  local 
boards.  The  policy  of  the  committee  is  to  be 
quite  independent  of  favors  conferred  by  the 
theater  management  in  the  way  of  boxes  and 
theater  tickets  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
embarrassment  as  guests  if  the  committee  de- 
cides not  to  bulletin  the  play  attended.  There- 
fore the  members  of  the  committee  finance  their 
own  theater  attendance,  since  the  league  is  not 
in  a  position  to  do  this  for  them  and  they  feel 
the  necessity  of  not  being  under  this  obligation 
to  any  manager. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  not  telling 
you  frankly  how  our  bulletin  campaign  is  car- 
ried on,  for  we  have  put  it  to  the  pragmatic  test 
and  it  does  work.  At  first  the  bulletins  were 
sent  only  to  our  club  delegates  and  individual 
members,  numbering  several  hundred.  Even  then 
we  found  that  the  bulletins  were  effective  and 
the  critics  in  the  audience  of  the  first  play  so 
noticed  remarked  that  they  had  rarely  seen  so 
intelligently  interested  an  audience.  This  was 
"Little  Eyolf,"  put  on  by  Mme.  Nazimova's  man- 
agement at  the  request  of  the  Drama  league. 

This  set  the  committee  to  thinking  and  devis- 
ing ways  of  reaching  and  influencing  more  peo- 
ple. If  we  could  affect  an  audience  by  bulletin- 
ing to  a  relatively  small  number,  how  much 
greater  things  could  be  accomplished  by  bulletin- 
ing to  a  large  constituency  such  as  were  repre- 
sented in  the  individual  members  of  the  clubs 
affiliated? 

The  league  was  just  started,  had  no  financial 
backing  and  only  a  small  income  from  member- 
ship dues  at  $1  and  club  delegate  dues  at  .$2.  The 
playgoing  committee  was  allotted  its  share 
amounting  to  $60  for  the  season's  work,  but  it 
had  seen  its  opportunity  and  it  could  not  let  it 
pass.  With  our  scheme  for  financing  a  much 
bigger  plan  than  we  could  carry  out,  we  went  to 
a  kind  friend  of  the  movement  (the  western  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  largest  producing  com- 
panies of  the  country),  and  asked  if  it  seemed  a 
feasible  proposition  for  the  theater  management 
to  pay  the  expense  of  an  advance  order  for  the 
bulletins  to  be  sent  to  our  extended  list. 

The  idea  met  with  instant  recognition  of  its 
value  and  of  the  advantage  of  this  new  kind  of 
advertising  on  the  part  of  the  management;  no 
responsibility,  no  clerical  force  required,  just  the 
payment  of  a  bill  when  presented,  thousands 
of  people,  already  interested  in  drama,  reached 
and  presented  with  a  play  with  the  hall  mark  of 
the  league  upon  it.  It  looked  so  good  to  that 
manager  the  committee  left  his  office  with  a  writ- 
ten carte  blanche  order  to  bulletin  all  plays  the 
committee  could  approve  that  might  be  given  dur- 
ing the  entire  season  in  any  one  of  the  three 
large  play  houses  under  this  particular  manage- 
ment. It  was  understood  that  the  committee  in- 
curred no  obligation  to  the  management,  and 
that  as  plays  appeared  at  the  other  theaters  the 
same  plan  of  co-operation  would  be  offered  to 
them  on  the  same  terms.  Having  entered  into 
this  agreement,  our  first  task  was  to  prepare  our 
list.  We  began  with  the  year  books  we  had  re- 
ceived, upon  request,  from  some  of  the  dele- 
gates and  soon  had  a  list  of  3,000,  which  was  the 
number  of  the  first  large  issue.  Since  then  the 
list  has  grown  to  6,500.  and  it  would  be  much 
larger  if  the  delegates  had  complied  with  the  re- 
peated requests  for  the  club  year  books.  Many 
clubs  are  therefore  omitted  because  of  lack  of 
information.  The  list  has  been  carefully  culled 
of  duplicate  names  of  those  belonging  to  several 
organizations,  so  that  the  proposition  is  made  to 
the  managers  in  its  most  economical  form.  The 


renumbering  of  the  houses  has  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  committee,  as  often  only  the 
old  year  books  were  furnished. 

We  have  now  issued  our  tenth  bulletin,  and  of 
these  only  three  have  been  limited  to  the  individ- 
ual and  delegate  membership,  and  these  all, 
owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  the  first  was 
sent  out  before  the  new  idea  was  evolved;  the 
second  was  for  a  play  of  only  a  week's  run  and 
v\ould  not  justify  the  expense,  and  the  third  was 
issued  during  the  absence  of  the  manager  whose 
authority  was  required. 

Usually  the  manager  does  not  even  ask  to  see 
the  copy,  though  we  are  always  willing  to  submit 
it  if  it  does  not  delay  the  bulletin,  but  only  in 
case  of  some  error  of  statement  are  any  altera- 
tions made  in  the  text.  The  manager  does  not 
attempt  to  influence  the  comment  on  the  play  be- 
cause you  see  and  he  does,  too,  that  it  would  be 
quite  useless.  The  entire  transaction  is  kept  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee;  every  detail  is  at- 
tended to  by  it  and  especially  is  the  card  catalog 
safe  guarded.  We  want  you  to  know  that  it  is 
because  of  this  co-operation  and  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  managers  that  you  now  receive  to  so 
large  a  number  the  bulletins.  Naturally,  the 
league  cannot  finance  so  gigantic  an  undertaking 
as  it  becomes  when  all  of  the  leading  theaters — 
the  Garrick,  the  Olympic,  Powers',  the  Grand 
Opera  house,  the  Lyric,  the  Princess,  the  Stude- 
baker  and  others — are  involved  over  and  over 
again  during  the  season.  Should  there  be  any 
change  of  policy  you  are  only  assured  of  receiv- 
ing the  bulletins  by  becoming  individual  mem- 
bers or  by  having  yourselves  appointed  delegates 
from  your  respective  clubs,  and  then  the  bulle- 
tins would  belong  to  the  club. 

The  bulletins  are  posted  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  more  than  sixty  affiliated  clubs,  at  the  Chi- 
cago, Northwestern,  Harvard  and  other  universi- 
ties, at  the  Art  institute,  at  public  libraries,  at 
the  City  club,  at  one  factory,  one  restaurant,  two 
co-operative  clubs  for  girls  and  at  various  other 
places.  The  ten  bulletins  have  contained  com- 
ment and  criticism  on  seventeen  plays,  as  in 
three  cases  there  have  been  repertoire  engage- 
ments. Through  its  Boston  representative  the 
committee  has  been  given  space  in  the  Boston 
Common,  and  many  plays  have  been  reviewed 
there. 

Not  only  do  the  friendliest  relations  exist  with 
the  local  managers,  but  also  cordial  interest  and 
co-operation  is  extended  to  the  committee  by  the 
large  producing  companies  of  the  country.  It  is 
pleasing,  because  encouraging  to  us,  to  find  that 
ours  is  a  practical  movement  already  in  good 
running  order,  recognized  as  such  by  the  leading 
theater  magnates  both  east  and  west.  The  league 
is  now  sought  out  by  the  newly  arrived  advance 
representative,  a  long  distance  call  comes  asking 
for  an  interview,  a  letter  arrives  desiring  to  meet 
the  committee  to  confer  about  a  certain  play; 
managers  invite  inspection  of  their  wares,  infor- 
ination  is  sent  the  committee  concerning  future 
bookings  and  many  other  signs  that  indicate  that 
this  infant  league  has  a  recognized  place. 

Though  the  Drama  league  was  formally  organ- 
ized only  on  April  25,  1910,  and  there  was  no 
playgoing  committee  and  no  bulletining  of  plays 
at  that  time,  still  the  league  was  able  to  exert  an 
influence  on  the  attendance  upon  the  Sothern 
and  Marlowe  and  the  New  Theater  companies' 
engagements,  immediately  following  its  organ- 
ization and  the  manager  of  the  Schuberts  in  Chi- 
cago wrote  and  thanked  the  league  for  its  prac- 
tical help  and  said  that  much  of  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  these  two  engagements  they  felt  was  due 
to  the  support  of  the  league. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  engagement  had  to  be  extended 
from  four  to  five  weeks,  and  Mrs.  Fiske's  man- 
ager wrote  and  thanked  the  league  for  its  sup- 
port and  said  "the  bulletins  or  something"  have 
caused  the  unprecedented  support  of  the  engage- 
ment. For  lack  of  a  better  explanation  we  are 
quite  willing  to  say  that  it  was  in  part  at  least 


the  league.  Mr.  Fiske  also  wrote  very  pleasant- 
ly about  the  league  after  Mrs.  Fiske's  Chicago 
engagement: 

"While  in  Chicago  I  lieard  from  many  sdurcis 
that  the  influence  of  tlie  Drama  Icagur  for 
healthy  plays  had  l)eLn  a|)|>reciahly  felt,  and 
everyone  interested  in  tlie  Ijetter  development  of 
tile  theater  must  feel  sincere  interest  in  the 
splendid  work  that  the  league  has  iukU  rtakt-ii 
and  is  accomplishing  in  that  direction.  Should 
the  movement  spread,  as  I  hope  it  will,  tluougli- 
out  the  whole  country,  it  would  revolutionize 
our  theater  and  insure  its  artistic  progress  along 
the  right  lines." 

In  an  interview  not  long  ago  the  committee 
was  met  with  astonishing  enlightenment  on  the 
part  of  a  local  manager  who  said  he  would  be  a 
very  poor  manager  if  he  did  not  know  about  the 
Drama  league,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its 
personnel  and  knew  that  every  engagement  the 
league  had  supported  had  been  a  success.  To 
make  this  testimony  repeatedly  and  continuously 
true  is  the  problem  for  you  as  individuals  to 
help  the  league  to  solve. 

The  representative  of  Messrs.  Liebler  &  Co. 
wrote  the  following  encouraging  message  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  bulletins:  "As  to  results 
in  the  respective  cases  of  'The  Dawn  of  a  To- 
morrow' and  'Daddy  Duford,'  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  ages  and  sages  in  this  business  of 
ours  that  no  man  may  say  of  a  given  quantity 
of  spectators,  'This  man  was  drawn  by  the  star, 
this  one  by  the  advertising,  this  one  by  the  in- 
terview in  the  Tribune,  and  this  one  by  the  mere 
desire  to  spend  an  evening  in  the  theater.'  Nev- 
ertheless, I  am  able  to  say  that  the  results  have 
been  definite  in  both  cases,  and  especially,  as  to 
quality,  in  the  case  of  'The  Dawn  of  a  Tomor- 
row.' I  should  say  that  easily  -50  per  cent  of 
those  who  have  been  to  see  'Daddy  Duford'  have 
come  because  of  the  Drama  league's  endorse- 
ment." 

Though  not  at  all  committing  you  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  plays  we  bulletin,  we  do  expect  xo- 
call  to  your  attention  in  this  way  the  best  plays 
of  the  theater  season,  unless  some  unusual  cir- 
cumstances now  unforeseen  should  prevent,  and 
therefore  we  hope  in  attending  the  theater  you 
will  select  the  plays  recommended,  just  to  see 
whether  your  confidence  is  well  or  misplaced.  At- 
tempts to  bring  the  better  influences  outside  the 
theater  into  some  kind  of  harmony  with  the  bet- 
ter influences  inside  the  theater  have  been  made 
before,  and  for  one  reason  or  another,  not  all 
discreditable  by  any  means,  have  failed.  For 
the  first  time  in  all  the  history  of  this  effort, 
the  most  influential  managers  in  the  country, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  dramatists,  have  discov- 
ered and  heartily  acknowledged  that  the  better 
outside  influence  are  of  the  most  practical  help 
and  value  to  them. 

Thus  far  the  gain  seems  to  be  absolutely  sub- 
stantial. It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  every  member  of  the  league  and  of  the 
"ommunity  as  well,  whether  members  or  not, 
must  help  us  to  keep  the  ground  that  has  been 
won. 

Mr.  J.  E,  Williams,  next  introduced, 
gave  one  of  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dresses of  the  afternoon.  In  introducing 
Mr.  Williams,  Mrs.  Best  said: 

One  of  the  problems  which  is  soon  to  confront 
us  demanding  solution  is  the  league's  opportunity 
in  the  one-night  stand.  Many  of  us  feel  that  as 
the  work  spreads  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  league 
can  exert  the  most  influence.  What  are  the  pos- 
sibilities and  how  can  we  take  advantage  of 
them?  There  is  probably  nobody  in  the  country 
who  is  more  conversant  with  the  situation  or  bet- 
ter fitted  to  advise  us  than  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams, 
who  is  here  today  as  one  of  our  directors.  Mr. 
Williams  is  the  manager  of  a  one-night  stand  in 
Streator,  111.,  and  has  twenty-five  years  of  ex- 
perience back   of   him.    He   har   made   a  deter- 


mined  fight  to  have  in  his  own  theater  only  plays 
of  his  own  choice,  but  admits  failure  in  that. 
Me  ^ees  li^ht  alurid  for  the  one-night  stand  if  the 
1(  ;;giK  t;ikts  u])  the  work  in  the  right  way  and 
with  suM'cient  force. 

In  answering,  Mr.  Williams  said: 
The  Need  of  the  Night  Stand. 

Theatrical  America  is  divided  into  two  terri- 
iiirieh — the  night  Ftar^d  and  the  week  stand.  The 
night  stand  is  where  the  company  sojourns  but 
one  nighl,  and  passes  on.  The  week  stand  is  the 
actor's  I'aradise,  where  the  company  stays  a 
week  and  sometimes  for  a  long  run.  The  night 
stand  is  more  eupliemiously  known  in  England 
as  "the  provirices";  it  is  the  place  where  the 
good  actors  come  from,  where  they  get  their 
tuition  vnd  discipline,  and  where  they  unregret- 
fully  esc  '.pe  from  as  soon  as  the  light  of  Broad- 
way or  the  "loop"  will  cor;sent  to  shine  on  them. 
The  night  stand  is  the  home  of  the  "plain  peo- 
ple," of  the  middle  class  millions  of  America, 
the  masses  who  are  still  so  unsophisticated  as  to 
believe  in  the  common  virtues,  who  are  still  able 
to  enjoy  the  illusion  of  the  drama  of  purpose  and 
respond  to  the  sertiniert  of  honor,  of  heroism, 
of  self-sacrifice,  when  told  in  the  language  of  the 
stage.  In  the  state  of  Illinois  there  are  some 
180  of  these  night  stands,  and  one  week  stand- — 
Chicago.  I  suppose  the  same  proportion  will  ob- 
tain more  or  less  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
take  it  therefore  that  the  night  stand  problem  is 
important  enough  to  er.gage  the  attention  of  any 
organization  such  as  the  Drama  league  which  pro- 
])oses  to  deal  with  the  drama  through  an  appeal 
to  it;;  constituency. 

The  Theatrical  Appetite. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  today  on 
"The  Need  of  the  Night  Stand."  I  have  been 
for  twenty-five  years  the  manager  of  a  night 
-tand  in  Illinois,  and  this  I  suppose  is  the  rea- 
son the  managers  have  honored  me  with  this 
invitation.  During  that  time  I  have  been  an  in- 
terested student  of  the  psychology  of  the  theat- 
rical crowd  and  have  arrived  at  certain  very 
positive  conclusions  as  to  its  needs.  Primarily, 
the  problem  of  the  theater  manager  is  to  keep 
the  appetite  of  his  patrons  in  a  healthy  and  zest- 
ful  condition.  He  must  give  theatrical  food  in 
such  quantity  and  of  such  quality  as  will  minis- 
ter to  the  health  of  his  supporters.  He  must 
not  encourage  gluttony,  nor  promote  indigestion 
ur  dramatic  dyspepsia.  His  true  interest  lies  in 
keeping  the  theatrical  appetite  keen  and  fresh 
;ind  full  of  relish  for  the  best  items  that  the 
bill  of  fare  can  offer.  To  do  this  he  must  serve 
their  real  needs,  must  make  his  theater  an 
agency  of  real  service  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, comparable  with  the  church,  the  school 
and  the  "press.  It  must  be  confessed  that  under 
present  conditions  the  theater  has  not  been  able 
to  do  this,  and  that  of  itself  it  will  not  and  can- 
not realize  its  ideal. 

Theater  Frankly  Commercial. 

It  needs  assistance,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose 
the  Drama  league  has  come  into  existence.  The 
i.bject  of  the  league,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
unite  playgoers  into  a  body  which  shall  by  its  pa- 
tronage exercise  a  selective  influence  on  plays, 
;>im1  tlius  i)romote  the  production  and  perform- 
arce  of  the  better  drama.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
;i(li!iitled  that  among  the  motives  operating  in 
the  theatrical  field  today  there  are  none  that 
ha\  (  for  their  purpose  the  guidance  of  the  drama 
into  the  channels  of  its  own  higher  interests  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  higher  enjoyment  and  cul- 
ture of  its  iiatrons.  The  theater  is  frankly  corn- 
mercial.  and  the  theatrical  manager  is  doing  his 
full  duty,  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
time,  if  "he  interi^rets  the  theatrical  demand  ac- 
curately enough  to  keep  from  going  "broke,"  and 
stays  close  enough  to  the  moral  conventions  to 
keep  out  of  jail.  In  this  he  is  not  different  from 
the  average  business  man  in  other  pursuits,  and 
V.e  disarms  criticism  by  professing  no  higher  mo- 


tive. That  an  agency  which  is  as  powerful  in 
creating  standards  of  taste  and  value  as  the 
school  or  the  church  should  be  left  wholly  to  the 
guidance  of  the  commercial  motive  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  disputed  or  denied.  As  far  as 
can  be  seen  there  is  no  other  motive  or  purpose 
in  operation,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  the  present  system  of 
management  and  production  can  generate  any 
other,  or  that  if  it  did  it  could  survive  under 
existing  conditions. 

A  Selective  Purpose. 

The  Drama  league,  therefore,  enters  a  field 
which  is  unoccupied.  It  proposes  to  add  another 
force,  another  factor,  to  the  purely  economic 
ones  operating  in  this  field.  And  it  would  be 
well  to  note  in  thi.-^  connection  that  the  operation 
is  one  of  addition,  not  subtraction;  it  is  plus, 
not  minus;  constructive,  not  critical;  a  rein- 
forcement, not  a  drawback.  The  addition  which 
the  league  proposes  to  make  is  that  of  conscious, 
purposive  selection  in  the  interest  of  better  dra- 
matic and  cultviral  values.  Instead  of  aimless 
economic  drift  it  will  endeavor  to  substitute  in- 
telligent direction,  guidance  and  control.  Am- 
bitious, no  doubt,  its  program,  and  difficult  its 
aim,  but  it  is  not  impossible;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  stiinulus  of  a  great  purpose  will  give 
it  strength  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  organ- 
ization, the  perplexities  of  criteria,  and  to  achieve 
whatever  is  humanly  possible  in  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  greatest  social,  ethical  and  spiritual 
forces  of  our  time. 

A  Fourfold  Need. 

Turning  now  more  specifically  to  "The  Need 
of  the  Night  Stand,"  which  has  been  specially 
assigned  to  me  for  discussion,  I  find  that  the 
need  arranges  itself  in  a  fourfold  order,  namely: 

1.  The  need  of  better  selection. 

2.  The  need  of  better  publicity. 

3.  The  need  of  better  periodicity. 

4.  The  need  of  averting  bankruptcy. 

The  need  of  a  better  selection  of  plays  the 
night  stand  shares  in  common  with  the  cities. 
But  while  the  problem  is  the  same,  the  method  of 
approaching  it  is  different.  In  the  city  the  play- 
going  committee  may  visit  the  first  night's  per- 
formance and  issue  its  bulletin  of  information 
after  actual  inspection.  In  the  small  town  where 
the  attraction  stays  only  one  night  that  method 
ill  obviously  impossible. 

What  can  be  done? 

I  believe  that  the  league  should  get  into  right 
relations  with  the  local  manager  and  secure  his 
assistance  and  co-operation. 

Cooperation  with  Local  Manager. 

I  am  sure  that  any  intelligent  manager  would 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  league  in  creating 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  drama,  and  so  making 
a  more  stable  and  permanent  constituency  for 
his  theater. 

In  what  practical  way  could  the  local  manager 
and  the  league  co-operate? 

1.  The  nianager  could  open  his  books  and 
submit  his  list  of  bookings  to  the  league.  The 
league  could  investigate  the  bookings,  select  such 
as  seemed  worthy  of  its  indorsement  and  issue 
a  bulletin  recommending  them  for  patronage. 

2.  If  desirable  attractions  could  not  be  had  in 
the  regular  course  of  booking  the  league  could, 
if  strong  enough,  undertake  to  guarantee  the  en- 
gagement of  the  desired  attraction  against  loss, 
and  so  secure  attractions  that  could  not  other- 
wise afford  to  visit  the  town.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  local  manager  is  powerless,  of 
himself,  to  influence  the  coming  of  attractions. 
Attractions  go  where  there  is  promise  of  good 
business,  and  when  the  competition  is  keen  be- 
tween towns  for  a  successful  play  the  one  that 
offers  best  inducements  will  secure  it.  The  re- 
sults in  Chicago  prove  that  the  indorsement  of 
the  league  can  powerfully  affect  the  box  office, 
and  I  believe  that  similar  results  can  be  secured 
in  the  night  stands. 


Need  of  Better  Publicity. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  need  of  the  night 
>tand,  the  need  of  better  publicity.  I  have  just 
^aid  that  the  league  can  represent  the  conscience 
and  taste  of  the  community  in  the  selection  of 
attractions.  But  it  must  do  more.  It  must  sup- 
jjlement  in  advance  the  present  inadequate  and 
frequently  unreliable  information  about  plays. 
It  must  procure  authentic  information  about 
coming  attractions,  and  so  protect  its  members 
against  weak  or  worthless  performances.  At 
present  there  is  no  agency  in  the  night  stand  that 
is  able  to  give  this  protection  to  the  playgoer. 
All  sources  of  advance  information  are  abso- 
lutely under  control  of  the  company's  press 
agent  and  publicity  promoter.  In  the  large  cities 
where  companies  stay  a  week  or  longer  the  play- 
goer may  be  reasonably  sure  of  unpurchased  and 
r.nbiased  guidance  from  the  critics  of  the  great 
dailies;  or  if  biased  it  will  be  only  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer  and  the  need  of  turning 
out  spicy  and  readable  copy,  and  not  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  box  office.  But  in  the  night  stand 
the  unpurchased  source  of  information  is  the 
criticism  after  the  event,  and  this  affords  neither 
enlightenment  nor  consolation  to  the  disappoint- 
ed playgoer.  The  company  has  gone,  his  money 
has  gone,  and  neither  praise  nor  blame  from  the 
reviewer  can  do  him  any  good. 

Bureau  of  Information. 

The  securing  of  authentic  advance  informa- 
tion will  be  by  no  means  easy,  as  many  a  disap- 
pointed local  manager  who  has  been  fooled  by 
the  fairy  tales  of  the  advance  agent  can  testify, 
iue  best  guides  at  present  are  the  daily  metro- 
politan papers,  and  the  correspondence  columns 
of  the  dramatic  papers.  With  a  proper  system  of 
discounts  it  is  possible  by  industriously  following 
the  route  of  the  company  in  the  dramatic  col- 
umns to  get  an  idea  of  its  quality,  but  it  is 
meager  and  not  altogether  reliable.  In  the  course 
of  "the  development  of  the  league  I  would  expect 
to  see  its  correspondents  established  in  every  im- 
portant center.  These  would  report  to  a  central 
office,  which  would  be  in  a  position  to  answer 
any  and  all  questions  about  the  status  of  an  at- 
traction. It  would  need  to  report  on  actors  and 
production,  for  often  a  successful  play  is  put  on 
the  road  with  an  inferior  cast,  and  $1.50  scales 
are  charged  for  $25  a  week  people.  A  bureau  of 
information  to  furnish  reliable  reports  on  travel- 
ing attractions  would  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant service  of  the  Drama  league  to  the  night 
stand. 

The  third  need  of  th^  night  stand  is  the  need 
for  periodicity,  a  more  orderly  and  better  regu- 
lated supply  of  attractions.  I  have  said  that  the 
chief  function  of  the  league  is  to  displace  the 
aimlessness  of  economic  drift  and  put  in  its  place 
some  sort  of  purposive,  conscious  direction.  In 
the  night  stands  this  absence  of  purposive  direc- 
tion is  even  worse  than  in  the  cities.  In  Chi- 
cago you  have  the  choice  of  a  score  of  theaters 
which  are  operating  simultaneously.  In  one  or 
another  you  may  find  something  'to  your  taste 
whenever  you  wish  to  attend  the  theater.  In  the 
small  towns  there  is  usually  but  one  theater,  and 
through  it  must  pass  all  the  offerings  of  the  year. 
Under  the  present  anarchic  system  you  may  have 
six  attractions  in  succession  and  then  be  a  couple 
of  weeks  without  anything.  For  example,  in  my 
town  we  had  four  weeks  in  last  December  with- 
out a  single  attraction,  and  beginning  January  1 
had  four  attractions  on  four  consecutive  nights. 

A  Cog  in  the  IVIachine. 

In  all  this  the  local  manager  is  absolutely  help- 
less. He  has  become  a  cog  in  a  big  booking  ma- 
cliine  and  is  wholly  without  initiative  or  power 
of  personal  direction.  In  former  years  the  local 
manager  was  an  independent  unit  who  did  his 
booking  with  an  equally  independent  traveling 
manager.  The  system  had  its  defects,  but  it  gave 
room  for  selection,  for  distribution  and  for  lim- 
itation of  attractions.  The  methods  of  "big  busi- 
ness" are  now  applied  to  the  theater,  and  the 
town  in  which  you  delegates  live  is  probably  one 


in  a  chain  of  forty  or  fitty  theaters  whicli  must  ■ 

take  what  the  rotation  of  tiie  chain  Ijrings  to  ii.  , 

You  cannot  break  the  chain,   and    1    would   noi  I 

advise  it  if  you  could,  but  the  league  sliouUl  he  j 

able  to  make  it  better  serve  your  purjioses.     i!v  j 

organized  eft'ort  you  should  be  able  to  make  ii  , 

bring  to  your  town  such  dramas  as  are  worthy  of  j 
your  support  and  have  them  come  a1  such  iiitei 

vals  as  would  suit  tht:  conveniei)C(    of  youi'  men,  ■ 

bers.     If  the  needs  of  the  town   re(iuired  thirt\  \ 

attractions  during  the  season  it  ought  to  be  pos-  \ 

sible  to  so  arrange  it  that  their  visits  would  be  j 

about    a    week    apart.      In    the    present    chaotic  j 

system  of  booking  I  admit  that  such  a  preparetl  ' 

periodicity  would  be  impossible.     But  I  am  look-  j 

ing  forward  to  the  time  when  the  league  organ-  j 

ization   will  cover  the  entire  country,   when   it>  j 

power   of   patronage    will   be   so   strongly   devel-  • 

oped  that  traveling  managers  will   peek  its  sup-  \ 

port  and  be  glad  to  meet  its  reasonable  demand-,  i 

When   that   time  comes   the   syndicates   and   bi^  \ 

booking  agencies  will  fird  it  convenient  and  prof-  ' 

itable    to   consult    the    rational    officials    of    the  I 

league  in  laying  out  their  routes  and  will  plan  { 

in  advance  to  give  league  towns  the  benefit  of  a  i 

reasonable  regularity  in  the  supply  of  plays.  Thi-  , 

will  work  as  much  to  the  profit  of  the  attraction  j 

as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  will  give  j 

the  syndicates  and  excharges  an  excuse  for  ex-  i 

istence  other  than  being  the  beneficiaries  of  an  j 

increment  that  is  too  often  unearned.    The  meth-  ; 

ods_  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  actual  ex-  ' 

periment,   and   at   first   each   town   may  be   left  ; 

largely  to  its  own  devices,  with  such  counsel  and  ' 

assistance  as  the  national  office  may  be  able  to  ; 

offer.      As    experience    accumulates    experiences  , 

can  be  co-ordinated  and  a  system  formulated  that  | 

will  bring  all  the  power  of  the  league  to  bear  on  ; 

the  problem  of  the  selection  and  support  of  the  i 

better  drama  and  the  better  distribution  of  plays.  ; 

The  Need  to  Avert  Bankruptcy.  : 

The  fourth  and  final  need  of  the  night  stand  is  { 
the   need   to   be   saved   from   bankruptcy.     The  [ 
commercial  motive  which  has  hitherto  been   its  1 
sole    support    has    utterly    broken    down    in    the  \ 
presence  of  its  present  difficulties.     Today  there  j 
is  scarcely  a  night  stand  theater  in  America  that  ] 
is  paying  a  profit,  and  many  of  them  are  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy  or  extitaction.    Unless  rein-  ■ 
forcement   comes   from   some   quarter   many   of  ; 
your  local  theaters  will  have  to  be  turned  into  : 
garages,   department  stores   or   warehouses,   and  ! 
your   drama    will    have   to    return    to  primitive 
conditions  of  production,   in  town   halls  or  sim- 
ilar places  of  assembly.  j 

What  has  caused  the  revolution  in  theatrical  | 
conditions? 

In  my  opinion  the  cause  is  fourfold,  namely: 

1.  Reckless  overbooking  in  past  years  which 
has  created  satiety  and  loss  of  zest  for  theat- 
rical oft'erings. 

2.  Extravagant  productions,  especially  of 
brainless  musical  comedy,  which  has  vitiated  the 
taste  of  theater-goers  and  made  them  demand 
more  expensive  productions  than  they  are  able  to 
pay  for. 

3.  The  wax  between  the  syndicate  and  its 
rivals,  which  increased  the  difficulty  of  booking 
for  both  traveling  and  resident  managers.  i 

4.  And  paramount,  the  advent  of  the  moving  ■ 
picture  into  the  amusement  field,  which  has  emp-  j 
tied  the  galleries  and  balconies,  has  driven  the  \ 
medium-priced  companies  off  the  road,  has  estah-  | 
lished  vaudeville  houses  in  town  that  could  not  ; 
otherwise  support  them,  and  has  so  cut  into  the  , 
amusement  fund  of  the  night  stand  that  there  is  ] 
not  enough  left  to  support  the  dramatic  theater  i 
of  the  town.  I 

To  these  causes  may  be  added  the  temporary  j 

failure  of  the  crop  of  play  success  in  New  York  '■ 

from  which  the  "road"  derives  its  supply.    All  ; 

combined  these  causes  have  operated  to  reduce  i 

the  patronage  of  local  theaters,  and  this,  in  turn,  i 

has  discouraged  the  traveling  manager  from  ven-  : 

turing  out  on  the  road,  thus  crippling  the  night  j 

stands  further  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  at-  j 

tractions.      The    result    is    that    we    are    passing  i 


through  the  most  disastrous  season  in  the  his- 
tory of  night  stands,  and  managers  are  seriously 
Hxu^tionirg  whether  they  can  continue  to  keep 
their  doors  open  or  not. 

Theatrical  Reorganization. 

Whether  these  conditions  are  temporary  or 
))ermanent  I  am  unable  to  say.  Daniel  Froh- 
mp.n  predicted  a  year  ago  that  the  theater  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  revolution  and  that  the  old 
order  must  pass  away.  In  the  history  of  the 
American  stage  we  have  passed  from  stock  to 
cc^nbir.ation,  and  it  may  be  that  we  are  passing 
from  the  combination  into  a  new  and  perhaps 
ui  predictable  form  of  theatrical  organization. 

vVhat  will  the  new  order  be? 

Will  it  be  the  municipal  theater  as  some  hope? 
The  privately  endowed  theater?  Or  will  it  be 
so  ne  modification  of  the  combination  system  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  conditions? 

Whatever  form  it  takes  I  feel  sure  that  it  will 
need  the  organized  support  and  assistance  of 
plaj'goers.  The  commercial  motive  must  be  rein- 
f(  reed  by  the  awakened  social  purpose  of  the 
community.  The  same  motive  that  supports  the 
church  and  the  school  may  with  equal  logic  be 
called  on  to  support  the  drama,  for  in  po^yer  of 
creating  standards  and  values  the  stage  is  not 
-econd  to  any  of  the  great  educational  forces  of 
th,;  day. 

The  Social  Awakening. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  are  living  in 
the  age  of  the  great  social  awakening.  Men  are 
beginning  to  be  dimly  conscious  of  the  organic 
bond  and  are  reaching  out  their  hands  gropingly 
to  find  fome  vita!  contact  with  their  fellows. 
The  individualistic  age  is  passing.  We  are  dis- 
carding the  theory  of  laissez-faire  in  economics, 
and  the  doctrine  of  individual  salvation  in  _  re- 
ligion. Everywhere  the  social  spirit  is  rising. 
The  uplift  movement  in  labor,  politics,  educa- 
tion, charities,  women's  societies,  all  bespeak  the 
awakening  of  the  new  consciousness.  And  the 
latest  of  these  is  the  Drama  league,  not  a  new 
fad.  or  the  vehicle  of  a  new  cult,  but  a  symptom 
of  the  same  social  unrest,  an  evidence  of  the 
same  social  awakening  in  another  center  of  life. 
We  have  become  restless  under  the  domination 
of  the  drama  by  individualistic  motives  and  pur- 
poses. We  have  awakened  to  the  need  of  sup- 
plementing the  commercial  motive  by  considera- 
tions that  are  social,  ethical  and  esthetic.  In 
Ihis  we  do  not  condemn  the  commercial  leaders 
of  the  theater,  who  are  often  as  much  the  vic- 
tims as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system,  but  we 
propose  to  add  to  the  drive  of  the  business  mo- 
tive the  selective  power  of  the  social  will.  The 
program  of  selection  and  control  that  I  have 
sketched  will  seem  large,  and  in  view  of  the 
weakness  of  our  social  spirit  may  appear  even 
v'sionary  and  impracticable.  But  the  social  spirit 
grows  on  visions  and  waxes  strong  on  great  am- 
bitions. To  bring  the  wide  range  of  theatrical 
activities  under  the  control  of  voluntary  social 
effort  is  a  tremendous  program,  one  to  call  out 
the  supremest  civic  spirit,  and  the  deepest  devo- 
tion to  community  culture  of  which  we  are  cap- 
able. . 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Drama  league  is  to  be  the 
dynamo  that  shall  generate  the  power  which  is  to 
give  new  direction,  new  aspirations,  new  ideals 
to  the  uDstrivings  of  the  dramatic  spirit  in  Amer- 
ica, whether  in  the  cities  or  the  night  stands. 

The  chair  announced  that  Mr.  J. 
Forbes-Robert3on,  the  eminent  English 
actor,  had  expressed  genuine  interest 
and  sympathy  with  the  movement.  So 
much  so  that  he  had  promised  to  attend 
the  convention,  provided  he  was  not 
asked  to  speak.  Consequently  we  should 
not  hear  from  him  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  could  surely  "feel  his  presence  in 
the  room." 


In  introducing  Dr.  Baker  the  presi- 
dent said: 

There  are  some  few  men  in  every  country 
whose  names  command  instant  attention  and  in- 
terest— who  stand  as  the  highest  authority  on  a 
given  subject,  to  whom  all  are  glad  to  listen, 
from  whom  all  can  learn.  Such  a  man  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  this  afternoon.  Dr. 
George  Peirce  Baker  of  Harvard  university  will 
speak  to  us  on  "The  Opportunities  Open  to  the 
Drama  League." 

Dr.  George  P.  Baker,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  dramatic  literature  of  Har- 
vard university,  with  a  word  of  greeting 
and  congratulation,  forged  into  the  sub- 
ject nearest  his  heart — the  encourage- 
ment of  the  youth  of  this  country  along 
the  lines  most  productive  of  fine  origi- 
nal work. 

As  a  pioneer  in  dramatic  art  he  has  stood  "a 
lonely  league"  by  himself  for  twenty  years.  To 
him  the  most  extraordinary  fact  along  this  line 
has  been  that,  as  an  educated  people,  we  have 
known  so  little  about  drama.  For  long  he  found 
no  undergraduates  from  schools  or  colleges  able 
to  read  a  play  as  a  play  at  first  reading,  having 
as  a  rule  no  conception  of  the  dramatic  sense. 
Our  educated  young  men  and  women  have  not 
known  a  play  when  they  have  seen  one.  Having 
had  no  habit  of  reading  plays,  how  could  they 
have  known  the  play  form? 

Now,  with  our  libraries  offering  every  possible 
opportunity,  with  our  colleges  sending  out  young 
men  interested  in  good  drama.  Dr.  Baker  be- 
lieves we  may  yet  become  a  people  distinguished 
not  as  lovers  of  realistic  plays,  or  lovers  of 
musical  comedy,  but  as  a  people  with  dramatic 
standards  and  ideals.  Only  that  nation  pro- 
duces good  drama  which  knows  what  good  drama 
is,  and  this  is  an  idea  worth  acquiring.  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  make  our  public  understand 
what  a  play  ought  to  be  is  highly  important.  We 
ought  to  be  moi-e  tolerant  of  the  author. 

The  precipitancy  of  the  American  audiences 
in  judging  a  play  after  the  first  act  is  most  dis- 
couraging to  the  young  playwright.  If  our  com- 
ing authors  must  write  only  by  sets  of  rules  we 
can  expect  nothing  but  a  dramatic  sterility  such 
as  England  has  experienced  since  1900.  What 
he  wants  to  see  in  our  public  is  the  eclectic 
spirit — the  playgoer,  who  going,  waits  and  thinks 
until  the  performance  is  over  before  deciding  for 
or  against.  We  will  attain  no  great  growth  until 
we  have  developed  this  condition — this  broad 
eclecticism  so  prevalent  in  Paris.  There  art  has 
reached  its  heights  because  of  the  patient,  tender 
indulgence  showered  on  its  youth.  Each  per- 
sonality must  be  allowed  to  develop  his  own  ec- 
centricities. As  an  illustration  of  his  point  he 
vividly  portrayed  a  Parisian  type  characteristic 
of  the  evolution  of  the  genius  as  he  is  there, 
and  from  this  viewpoint  declared  his  belief  in 
the  quite  possible  production  of  one  genius  out 
of  every  fifty  humans  nurtured  in  that  well-pre- 
pared field. 

An  American  genius  in  embryo,  imbued  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  material  in  this  new  land, 
fired  with  the  typical  American  enthusiasm,  left 
to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  and  wear  "blue 
top  hats,"  must  eventually  evolve  in  something 
very  big  and  wonderful. 

To  create  him  the  Drama  league  exists.  The 
sound  judgment  of  its  bulletins  alone  must,  in 
the  course  of  a  number  of  years  create  a  stan- 
dard in  large  centers.  The  standard  in  turn 
creates  the  individual  genius  and  the  genius 
creates  the  masterpiece.  He  heartily  approves  of 
the  local  reading  classes,  believing  that  standard 
classic  and  modern  plays,  studied  and  produced 
even  by  children,  are  productive  in  them  of  an 
unconscious  but  ingrained  taste  for  the  good  type 
of  play. 

In  so  far  as  we  as  a  league  can  make  the 
American  public  see,  hear  and  enjoy  a  good  play, 


\\r  air  dealing  tlic  future  of  an  American  drama 
„f  ideals. 

Out  of  her  busy  life  and  exacting  ca- 
reer Miss  Henrietta  Crosman  yet  found 
time  to  study  the  league  movement, 
coming  to  the  convention  to  give  a  word 
of  greeting  and  advice  from  the  actor's 
viewpoint.  She  tendered  her  very  grace- 
ful, genuinely-expressed  gratitude  and 
approval  to  the  league  for  its  progres- 
sive objects  and  attitude  toward  the 
theatrical  world.  Miss  Crosman  also 
asserted  that  Chicago  is  doing  more  to 
elevate  the  drama  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world  and  should  be  the  home  of 
a  great  national  play  house. 

Chicago  is  the  center  of  population  of  the 
United  States  and  is  the  center  geographically 
as  well.  Soon  Chicago  will  be  the  art  center, 
too.  Because  of  its  location  and  the  spirit  of  its 
citizens  the  city  should  be  the  home  of  a  newer 
theater.  There  should  be  a  company  of  the  best 
actors  engaged  in  producing  the  best  plays.  I 
think  the  work  of  the  Drama  league  is  bringing 
the  time  nearer  when  this  dream  will  come  true. 

Miss  Crosman  went  on  to  say  that 
after  hearing  Mr.  Williams'  thoughtful 
address  she  couldn't  fill  her  proper 
part  of  climax,  but  felt  herself  to  be 
more  of  an  anti-climax.  She  also  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  league  would 
hold  to  its  wise  decision  studiously  to 
avoid  any  kind  of  censoring.  Her 
charming  personality  and  pleasant 
words  of  advice  roused  hearty  applause 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  report  of  the  publicity  committee 
closed  the  afternoon,  filling  the  dele- 
gates and  members  with  enthusiasm 
and  pride  as  they  realized  all  that  had 
been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
As  there  is  no  publicity  chairman  the 
report  was  made  by  the  president,  in 
whose  hands  the  work  has  been.  It 
was: 

When  the  Drama  League  of  America  was  or- 
ganized last  spring  there  was  much  ridicule  of 
the  movement  calling  itself  national,  with  mem- 
bers only  in  Chicago.  It  had  seemed  best,  how- 
ever, to  the  delegates  after  serious  discussion  to 
start  the  movement  as  a  national  one,  so  direc- 
tors were  elected  representing  all  portions  of  the 
country.  The  vice-presidents,  as  you  know,  are 
chosen  territorially,  each  from  a  dif¥erent  section 
of  the  country.  This  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
convention  of  April  26  laid  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  publicity  department  of  the  work.  If  the 
movement  was  to  be  a  national  one,  the  nation 
must  first  hear  of  it. 

A  valuable  start  was  obtained  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Woman's  clubs, 
which  invited  us  to  present  our  cause  publicly  at 
an  open  meeting  of  its  convention  in  May  at 
Cincinnati.  In  this  way  we  were  able  to  bring 
the  matter  at  once  to  all  the  women's  clubs  of 
the  country.  This  presentation  resulted  in  many 
inquiries  and  some  members.  Newspaper  articles 
describing  the  league  appeared  in  about  fifty 
different  towns,  due  to  the  energy  of  our  pub- 
licity committee,  then  acting  under  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Meaker  Jr.  Reprints  were  made  of  the  addresses 
at  the  mass  meting  in  May  and  sent  out  widely 
for  propaganda  purposes. 


We  owe  much  of  the  unexpectedly  widespread 
growth  of  this  work,  however,  to  the  efforts  of 
Prof.  S.  H.  Clark  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  secured  an  hovir  for  Drama  league  discus- 
sion at  the  New  York  Chautauqua  in  the  sum- 
mer, established  a  bureau  of  information  and  dis- 
tributed descriptive  printed  matter.  Similar  meas- 
ures were  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams  at  Streator 
and  by  Dr.  Gvithrie  at  Sewanee.  In  this  way 
news  of  the  new  movement  was  spread  as  far  as 
Florida,  Maine,  Texas  and  Montana,  and  all  the 
intervening  states.  In  addition  to  this  the  league 
has  been  mentioned  in  their  lectures  throughout 
the  states  by  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  Mr.  Alfred 
Brown,  Mrs.  Bertha  Kunz  Baker,  Fola  La  Fol- 
lette,  Prof.  Clark,  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  Anspa- 
cher.  Many  inquiries  and  members  resulting 
from  this  publicity. 

We  have  been  so  handicapped  by  lack  of  means 
that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  attack  the 
state  conventions  as  we  shall  ultimately  do,  but 
the  matter  was  presented  to  the  Illinois  ,  State 
federation,  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  State  federa- 
tions, and  indorsed  by  them.  It  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  Massachusetts  federation,  which  is 
now  co-operating  in  the  starting  of  a  chapter 
there.  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  already  affiliated  sev- 
eral clubs  and  is  anxious  for  chapter  formation. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  asking  for  organization.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  is  working  out  chapter  formation,  and 
in  Wisconsin  the  chapter  is  already  under  way, 
the  board  appointed  and  at  work. 


Clerical  help  has  been  so  impossible  and  time 
so  overfilled  on  the  part  of  your  president  that 
we  have  not  as  yet  done  as  much  as  we  desire 
with  the  magazines.  There  have,  however,  been 
excellent  articles  in  the  Evening  Post  and  the 
Record-Herald,  also  in  the  Green  Book  and  a 
chapter  in  Mr.  Eaton's  new  book,  articles  in  La 
Follette's,  the  Boston  Commons,  the  Dramatic 
Mirror  and  New  York  Review.  The  Delineator 
and  Tribune  and  World  Today  are  to  publish  ar- 
ticles soon,  and  the  league  is  planning  to  issue 
a  new  leaflet  for  publicity  purposes. 

With  the  appointing  of  the  new  board  the  pub- 
licity work  will  be  thoroughly  reorganized  and 
time  made  to  prepare  articles  for  various  papers. 
So  far  the  work  has  all  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  since  the  transfer  last  fall  of  Mrs. 
Meaker  to  the  educational  department,  and  the 
correspondence  has  been  so  voluminous  as  to 
m.ake  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  attend  to 
that.  Some  idea  of  the  mass  of  the  correspond- 
ence will  be  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
exhausted  3,000  envelopes  since  last  April  in  cor- 
respondence alone.  It  will  show  you  how  eager 
the  public  is  to  respond  to  this  new  movement 
when  I  tell  you  that  in  eight  months  the  league 
has  secured  members  in  twenty-five  states — Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Washington,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Texas,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  California,  Tennessee,  Mary- 
land, Indiana,  Nebraska.  It  has  an  affiliated 
membership  of  over  12,000,  including  clubs,  libra- 
ries, colleges  and  individuals.  It  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  four  state  federations  and  presented 
before  the  National  federation  with  its  approval. 
It  has  secured,  unsolicited,  indorsements  from 
such  eminent  English  scholars  as  Jones 
and  Granville  Barker,  as  well  as  the  leading 
scholars  at  home.  It  has  published  500  constitu- 
tions, 3,000  educational  leaflets,  2,000  publicity 
leaflets,  10,000  publicity  postals,  1,000  member- 
ship cards,  3,000  reprints,  500  "dun"  cards,  500 
receipt  cards,  2,000  sheets  (stationery),  3,000  en- 
velopes (stationery),  four  issues  of  bulletins, 
5,000  names  prepared  in  card  catalog,  3,000  re- 
prints. All  this  has  been  done  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  just  about  $300.  It  is  clear  that  the 
work  can  carry  itself,  that  it  had  to  be  a  national 
movement  since  the  nation  is  eager  for  it,  that 
all  the  publicity  that  is  needed  is  to  answer  the 
eager  questions  of  those  desirous  of  learning 
about  it  and  co-operating. 


^  / 

It  is  only  the  generous  assistance  of  our  airec-  has  described  it  at  Wellesley;  Mr.  Tyrone  Power 

tors  and  friends  who  lecture  in  the  field  and  the  in  an  address  at  Harvard;  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr. 

absolute  devotion  of  the  small  body  of  workers  Sothern  have  also  indorsed  it. 

which  has  made  possible  the  tremendous  results  The  publicity  committee  will  be  very  grateful 

with  so  little  expenditure.     Addresses  have  been  for  any  offers  of  assistance  from  those  in  a  posi- 

raade   by   the   various   directors   at   twenty-four  tion  to  influence  magazines  or  papers  or  to  ?c- 

dif¥erent   clubs,    some    even    in    Wisconsin    and  cure  openings  to  present  the  cause  before  clubs. 

Ohio.     The  testimony  already  comes  from  libra-  The   league  members  themselves  must  consti- 

ries  as  to  the  spread  and  success  of  the  work.  tute  the  publicity  committee  and  can  best  spread 

The  St.  Louis  Public  library  has  enrolled  as  a  the  principles  of  the  new  movement  among  their 

member  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  copy  of  all  friends. 

our    publications.     The    Chicago   and   Evanston  — 

libraries  testify  to  an  enormous  increase  in  de-  xxr-i-i,    xi.              i      j-j    x     a.-         •   i  x 

mand   for   dramas   and   books   on   drama   in   so  Wltn    these    Splendid    testimonials  tO 

much  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  double  their  activity  In  all  departments  the  first  an- 

drama  departnients.    The  book  stores  also  add     ^       convention  of  the  Drama  League 

their  share  to  the  testimony  to  the  great  increase  .  jij-,.  j  j 

in  interest  in  drama.  of  America  was  declared  ad3ourned  and 

Leading  actors,  too,  have  been  very  gracious     the  delegates,  members  and  guests  testi- 

in    their   support    of   and   interest   in   the   new  ^  j^.  ^   interest   In  the 

league.    Mr.   and  Mrs.   Faversham  have  spoken  ^ 
for  the  league  in  various  clubs.     Miss  Marlowe  WOrK. 

Officers,  Directors,  Committees. 
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Taylor 

Educational  Committee — 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Meaker  Jr.,  chairman  (2431  Pioneer 
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Mrs.  James  O'Donnell  Bennett 
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Mr.  James  O'Donnell  Bennett,  Chicago  Record- 
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Mr.  S.  H.  Clark,  University  of  Chicago 

Mr.  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  Newberry  library 

Mr.  Robert  Morse  Lovett,  University  of  Chicago 

Mr.  J,  W.  Linn,  University  of  Chicago 

Playgoing  Committee — • 

Local  Committee. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  chairman  (1426  Forest 

avenue,  Evanston,  111.) 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Riley    Dr.  Curtis  Hidden  Page 
Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hunt    Mr.  S.  H.  Clark 
Miss  Nell  Ames  Horr       Dr.  William  M.  Payne 
Mrs.  Frances  S.  Potter 

Advisory  Committee. 
Mr.  Walter  Prichard  E&ton,  New^  York 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin,  New  York 
Dr.  Louis  K.  Anspacher,  New  York 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Massa,  New  York 
Mr.  F*rank  Chouteau  Brown,  Boston,  Mass, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  Streator,  111. 
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/\  MONDAY,  APRIL  22. 

T^*  }^C\^^  second  annual  Convention  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America  opened  most  auspiciously  on  Monday  evening, 
^^i^  April  22,  1912,  with  a  Ijanquet  held  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  approximately  350  people  being  present. 
Q)       Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  the  President  of  the  Drama  League,  in 
^   her  opening  address,  mentioned  among  the  objects  of  the 
_    League,  the  promotion  of  an  intelligent  play-going  public  and 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  good  drama.    She  also 
outlined 'the  scope  and  progress  of  the  work,  adding:  "The 
I   organization  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  for 
^   two  years  has  been  uniquely  fortunate  in  two  things— in  find- 
P   ing  talented  representative  people,  willing  to  co-operate  in  its 
p   work  and  in  receiving  loyal  support  and  enthusiastic  patron- 
?   age  from  its  members.    In  fact,  we  have  been  accused  of 
5   hking  our  own  meetings  better  than  the  plays  we  aim  to 
O   support.    But  in  order  to  create  any  unity  of  action  any 
,  devotion  to  a  cause,  we  must  see  each  other  face  to  face 
tU  occasionally;  we  must  gather  together,  if  only  to  realize  fully 
^  hovv  many  there  are  of  us  interested  in  this  effort  to  create 
an  intelligent,  discriminating  theatre-going  public.    Hence  we 
^re  very  glad  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  inserted  a 
>Vlause  that  calls  for  an  annual  convention.    In  an  organization 
vyhich  IS  doing  a  national  work  we  must  hear  from  time  to 
^    time  from  the  various  sections  of  the  country.    We  therefore 
anticipate  with  great  pleasure  this  annual  gathering  together 
to  talk  over  what  we  have  already  accomplished  and  plan  what 
^  shall  be  done  during  the  ensuing  year.    It  is  with  deep  satis- 
^  ^  taction  that  I  formally  open  the  second  annual  convention  of 
-•d        J^rama  League,  and  urge  all  members  to  attend  all  ses- 
sions. 

Remarks  of  Professional  Guests. 

Tj'^i^  professional  guests  of  the  evening  were  Mr.  William 
V^^^'  Miss  Charlotte  Granville,  Mr.  Holbrook  Blinn  Mr 
\  Loms  K.  Anspacher,  Mr.  Charles  Bregg.    Mr.  Crane  responded 


to  the  toast,  "The  Veterans,"  and  spoke  a  few  words  express- 
ive of  his  interest  and  faith  in  the  work  of  the  Drama 
League,  interspersing  his  remarks  with  entertaining  stories. 
Miss  Charlotte  Granville  foll(Twed  with  a  few  appropriate 
remarks. 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker,  Mr.  Holbrook  Blinn, 
Mrs.  Best  commented  on  the  fact  that  "ever  since  its  incep- 
tion, the  League  had  stood  for  the  theory  that  all  forms 
of  dramatic  art  should  be  supported,  if  they  were  good  of 
their  kind.  Not  only  tragedy  or  comedy,  but  also  farce  and 
melodrama.  Mr.  Blinn  knows  melodrama  to  its  very  depths. 
He  can  tell,  if  he  will,  what  the  good  points  of  melodrama 
are,  and  why  there  should  be  a  place  for  it." 

Mr.  Blinn  responded  to  the  toast, 

"A  Place  for  Melodrama." 

and  said  in  part :  "Melodrama  originally  meant  drama  accom- 
panied by  music,  and  it  is  still  so  understood  in  Germany.  It 
is  an  important  form  in  that  it  gives  a  thrill,  rouses  the  ideals, 
and  stirs  and  uplifts  the  better  sentiments.  'Melodramatic 
business'  is  used  in  the  most  serious  of  plays,  producing  the 
needed  'thrill.'  The  consensus  of  opinion  which  supports  thea- 
tres would  seem  to  approve  melodrama.  The  movement  for 
better  drama  is  unquestionably  greater  in  Chicago  than  in  the 
East,  and  there  is  here  a  more  organized,  practical,  free 
movement  to  that  end."  Mr.  Blinn  recommended  the  com- 
bining in  an  organization  at  a  convention,  the  public,  the 
producing  managers,  and  the  profession,  including  all  grades, 
so  that  all  may  work  together — "for  things  must  be  given  that 
will  go,  and  a  present  compromise  may  have  to  be  made 
between  what  is  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  financial 
support  and  the  ultimate  desire  and  ideal." 

The  meeting  was  further  continued  in  another  room,  where 
letters  and  telegrams  were  read,  representing  many  cities  and 
countries — notably  a  telegram  from  William  Ordway  Part- 
ridge, the  sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Shakespeare  statue. 
"Regrets  for  enforced  absence.  My  heartiest  congratula- 
tions." 

Founders  of  the  League. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Meaker,  Jr.,  responded  to  the  toast  of  "The 
Founders,"  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
organization.  The  'Drama  Club  of  Evanston  was  the  parent 
body,  and  back  of  this  was  the  circle  of  friends  who  met  for 
eight  or  ten  years  to  read  plays  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alice 
C.  D.  Riley.  The  Drama  League  idea  was  first  suggested  dur- 
ing Mrs.  Meaker's  presidency  of  the  Drama  Club,  and  elabo- 
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rated  by  such  advisers  as  Tyrone  Power,  Professor  S.  H. 
Clark,  and  James  O'Donnell  Bennett.  It  is  a  unique  organiza- 
tion, in  that  it  was  started  by  non-professionals,  working  to- 
ward the  bettering  of  professional  ideals,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
essentially  democratic,  our  Universities,  Woman's  Clubs, 
Schools,  as  well  as  other  organizations  and  interests,  all 
uniting  in  one  movement.  Great  praise  was  given  to  the  first 
League  President  in  overcoming  the  almost  insurmountable 
task  of  an  empty  treasury,  a  bulky  and  widely  sepa-rated 
membership,  and  innumerable  problems  and  difficulties.  The 
important  work,  Mrs.  Meaker  said,  further,  for  the  future  is 
to  be  among  the  children,  "Give  us  fifteen  years  and  we 
will  produce  an  intelligent  playgoing  public.  The  Shakespeare 
Festival  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  dream.  In  a  few 
more  years  there  will  be  a  public  and  a  treasury  that  will 
make  possible  a  biennial  festival." 

Messages  from  Chapters. 

The  Chair  then  read  the  names  of  several  delegates  from 
distant  cities  who  were  present  and  most  enthusiastic  over  the 
work  of  the  League — Miss  Hatcher  from  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, Mrs.  Holden  and  Mrs.  Marble  of  Duluth  and  Supe- 
rior, Miss  Langley  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mrs.  Hutton  of  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Howe  from  Boston,  Mr.  Bregg  of  Pitts- 
burg, Professor  Koch  of  South  Dakota,  Mrs.  Blanc  from 
Louisville,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Sherry  from  Milwaukee,  and  Professor 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson  of  Madison. 

Interest  in  Other  Cities. 

The  President  also  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  League 
movement  in  San  Francisco,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  many  other  cities,  and  of  the  valuable  pioneer  work 
of  Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  introducing  him  as  a  director,  a 
propagandist — member  of  both  educational  and  play-going 
committees,  as  well  as  the  Orator  of  the  Festival  of  the  mor- 
row— altogether  an  invaluable  "general  utility  man." 

Prof.  Clark  Emphasizes  Value  of  Study  Circle. 

Mr.  Clark  referred  to  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  that 
must  come  as  a  result  of  such  meetings  as  this,  where  authors, 
critics,  actors,  managers,  and  the  play-going  public  are  asso- 
ciated. He  bore  testimony  to  the  splendid  things  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  Drama  League,  and  deplored  the 
superficial  criticism  which  condemns  those  things  which  repre- 
sent honest  effort  and  high  ideals.  He  said  :  "Until  one  has 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  or  shed  blood  for  a  cause,  he  is 
forever  estopped  from  anything  but  the  kindliest  criticism.  It 
is  a  better  thing  to  have  tried  and  failed  than  never  to  have 
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tried  at  all.  Let  us  aim  for  a  larger  understanding,  which 
shall  engender  a  larger  sympathy.  The  Drama  League  does 
stand,  and  must  stand,  for  the  larger  sympathy."  As  regards 
the  bulletins,  Professor  Clark  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  never  believed  that  they  would  have  a  serious  effect  on 
plays,  but  that  aside  from  their  value  as  a  guide,  they  were 
worth  while  because  of  the  incessant  "tap-tap,  which  shall 
some  day  waken  people  to  the  fact  that  bulletined  plays  will 
never  be  poor  plays."  "The  great  future  of  the  Drama 
League,"  he  said,  "depends  upon  its  reading  circle  work, 
which  will  develop  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  good  drama, 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  good  plays  well  acted. 
Already  the  sale  of  dramatic  literature  has  increased  200  or 
300  per  cent,  and  this  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  Drama 
League." 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  toast  of 

"The  Shakespeare  Festival — Those  Who  Have  Made  It 
Possible." 

responses  being  made  by  the  heads  of  various  sub-committees. 
Mrs.  Lou  Wall  Moore,  who  had  charge  of  the  costuming, 
spoke  of  this  festival  as  a  revival  of  the  Greek  Festivals  of 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  the  director  of  the .  Festival, 
and  Mr.  Dudley  Crafts  Watson  of  the  Art  Institute,  and 
stage  manager  of  the  Festival,  spoke  with  much  enthusiasm 
of  Mrs.  Riley's  book,  which  gave  the  outline  plan  of  the 
Festival,  and  of  the  wonderful  interest  and  co-operation  of 
the  school  board  and  the  eighteen  hundred  school  children 
who  were  to  take  part.  They  placed  the  greatest  value  of  the 
Festival  in  the  more  intimate  feeling  for  Shakespeare  and  the 
artistic  and  literary  development  which  it  has  given  each  child. 

Miss  Mary  Wood  Hinman,  in  charge  of  the  dancing,  spoke 
of  the  remarkable  development  and  capacity  of  the  children 
along  those  lines. 

Mrs.  Heffron,  who  had  charge  of  the  costumes,  programs 
and  Shakespearean  postals,  paid  tribute  to  the  artists  who  had 
made  the  original  and  historically  accurate  and  beautiful 
designs  for  the  postals.  She  told  of  the  individual  efforts  of 
the  children  and  schools  in  making  their  costumes  and  raising 
money  to  pay  for  them,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
day  educational  institutions  would  give  a  course  to  pageants, 
and  laid  stress  on  the  value  of  such  an  uplifting  movement  as 
this,  in  which  all  join,  and  which  promotes  an  enlargement  of 
sympathy,  and  greater  knowledge  along  many  lines. 

The  meeting  closed  amid  much  enthusiasm,  and  in  great 
expectation  of  the  events  of  the  morrow. 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  23. 


The  Shakespeare  Festival  in  Lincoln  Park. 

"A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet."  Shakespeare's  own 
words  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  truly  described  this  April 
day.  By  one  o'clock  the  groups  of  laughing  children  in  quaint, 
radiant  costumes  began  to  gather  at  the  Francis  Parker 
School,  opposite  Lincoln  Park,  where  every  arrangement  for 
maneuvering  the  vast  numbers  had  been  made.  So  complete 
and  machine-like  were  these  plans  that  the  entire  line  of  1,800 
children  was  dressed,  assigned  to  proper  groups,  equipped 
each  with  a  flower  and  ready  to  start  without  the  slightest 
confusion  or  disorder. 

In  the  park  at  the  north  gate,  on  a  gentle  slope,  under 
spreading  trees,  was  grouped  a  striking  imitation  of  the  Court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Effective  coloring  and  clever  choice  of 
characters  made  this  group  of  forty  high  school  students  very 
attractive — matched  with  equal  success  by  the  Court  of  James 
on  the  other  side  of  the  knoll.  Large  banners  describing 
the  courts  were  spread  above  their  heads.  In  front  of  the 
monarchs  stood  Shakespeare  himself,  cleverly  impersonated 
by  the  popular  actor,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  attended  by  a  group 
of  scarlet-cloaked  Globe  Players,  and  by  a  herald  of  won- 
derful presence  and  striking  effectiveness,  Mr.  Campbell  Gol- 
lan,  who  recited  with  rare  dignity  and  beauty  the  prologue 
to  "Henry  V."  Then,  as  the  rainbow  procession  advanced, 
Shakespeare  presented  the  groups  representing  each  play  to 
the  Courts. 

A  dainty  page  in  white  and  gold  carried  a  wreath  of  rose- 
mary from  the  garden  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace.  Then 
came  the  head  of  the  Newberry  library,  Mr.  W.  N.  C.  Carl- 
ton, in  University,  cap  and  gown,  attended  by  a  group  of  stu- 
dents in  gowns  and  bearing  in  a  silver  box  the  precious  first 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  loaned  for  this  special  occa- 
sion. Next  appeared  the  white  and  crimson  banner,  announc- 
ing Henry  V.  Six  schools  combined  to  represent  this  play. 
Three  hundred  and  forty  children  were  costumed  to  repro- 
duce its  varied  parts.  From  the  imposing  figures  of  Henry 
and  the  Archbishop  on  through  the  trains  of  knights  and 
warriors,  down  to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  French  royal 
household — they  were  all  there,  glittering  in  armor  and  silks 
and  satins.  Even  the  French  populace  in  peasant  dress  com- 
pleted the  picture. 

After  "Henry  V."  came  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  pre- 
sented by  three  schools,  showing  as  well  the  varied  trains  of 
Morocco  and  Aragon.  "Julius  Caesar"  was  given  by  six 
schools,  and  made  a  wonderful  picture  as  the  smooth-faced. 
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clear-eyed  boys  swung  down  the  hill  in  white  and  purple 
togas,  laurel  wreaths  or  filets.  Calpurnia  and  Portia,  with 
the  ladies  of  their  households,  were  there  as  well. 

The  banner  of  "As  You  Like  It"  announced  a  diversified 
group  of  court  figures  and  foresters,  as  well  as  country  lads 
and  lasses,  in  vivid  colorings  with  varied  accoutrements  of 
spears  and  bows  and  arrows  or  shepherds'  crooks.  "Hamlet," 
with  the  name  part  gloriously  taken  by  a  noble-faced  boy, 
with  a  troup  of  clowns  as  grave  diggers  and  a  formidable 
showing  of  soldiers  and  heroes  for  Fortinbras,  with  Ophelia 
and  her  dainty  maidens  in  lovely  greens,  was  easily  recog- 
nizable as  it  was  presented  to  the  Courts. 

Shakespeare  himself  must  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  radiant 
rainbow  lines  of  fairies  and  sprites  and  queer  creatures  of  the 
woods,  the  people  of  Athens  and  the  quaint  workmen  as  the 
long  line  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  saluted.  Still  on 
they  came,  the  gay  wedding  party  of  minuet  dancers  attend- 
ing Katherine  and  Petruccio,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
jolly  group  representing  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew."  As  they 
passed  on  down  the  slope  to  lay  their  tribute  on  the  statue, 
the  sad,  tear-stained  face  of  Viola  drew  near,  followed  by 
the  mariners  and  sailors,  by  priests  and  clowns,  and  all  the 
motley  group  of  "Twelfth  Night." 

Then,  with  its  lovely,  subdued  colors,  its  queer  fairies  and 
spirits  of  the  air,  its  lovers  and  sailors  and  roisterers,  came 
"The  Tempest,"  the  Poet's  Farewell. 

At  the  statue  the  groups  assembled,  laid  their  flowers  as 
tributes  at  the  poet's  feet,  and  singing  Shakespeare  songs, 
passed  on  down  the  line  of  march.  Professor  S.  H.  Clark  of 
Chicago  University  received  an  engrossed  scroll  from  each 
group,  read  the  inscribed  quotation  from  the  play,  and  laid 
the  scroll  upon  the  statue. 

The  line  of  march  was  attended  by  a  tremendous  crowd, 
over  30,000  spectators  witnessing  the  day's  ceremon)^  Led  by 
the  Court  groups,  Shakespeare  and  the  Globe  Players,  the 
procession  passed  on  down  the  raised  causeway  and  out  onto 
a  natural  stage,  where  a  program  of  dances,  drills  and  songs 
was  given  by  the  various  groups.  And  then  at  six  o'clock,  as 
the  sun  set,  the  quaint  figures  in  various  colors,  scattered 
over  the  hills  and  out  the  gate,  their  celebration  of  the 
Poet's  Birthday  nobly  done. 

^  The  artistic  effect  of  the  Festival  was  surprising — its  educa- 
tional value  tremendous.  From  every  side,  as  the  crowd  of 
performers  and  spectators  scattered,  came  the  testimony  of  a 
new  reverence  and  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Poet's  works, 
and  a  day  gloriously  consecrated  to  our  greatest  English 
dramatist.   The  costumes  of  the  1,800  children  had  been  made 
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in  the  schools  from  materials  selected  and  purchased  by  the 
Festival  Committee  and  plates  designed  by  Mrs.  Lou  Wall 
Moore  and  students  of  the  Art  Institute.  In  the  sewing 
classes  they  had  cut  and  stitched  the  materials ;  in  the  draw- 
ing classes,  designed  and  applied  the  stencils;  in  the  manual 
training,  made  the  armor,  spears,  crooks,  helmets,  sandals 
and  shields.  Enormous  ingenuity  had  been  aroused  to  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties,  and  all  through  the  spring 
term  the  work  on  the  Shakespeare  plays  had  been  contin- 
ually in  their  minds.  By  means  of  the  Shakespeare  Festival 
and  the  Drama  League,  1,800  children  had  been  led  to  a  study 
of  Shakespeare,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time.  To  the 
crowd  of  spectators,  too,  this  ocular  setting  forth  of  the  plays 
had  meant  much  in  a  striking  resume  of  the  plays. 

The  League  had  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  day 
as  an  artistic  celebration  of  an  appropriate  occasion,  bearing 
in  its  train  educational  influences  of  vast  importance  and 
establishing  the  League  as  a  civic  influence. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1912. 

MORNING  SESSION 

The  morning  session  of  the  Drama  League  Convention  was 
opened  by  the  President,  who  gave  a  report  for  the  Publicity 
Committee,  of  which  she  has  acted  as  chairman  through  the 
year,  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Chairman 

Studying  in  retrospect  the  work  of  this  committee  for  the 
year,  two  things  stand  out  with  special  prominence  and  sig- 
nificance— the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  work  has  spread 
and  the  quality  of  the  interest  which  it  has  aroused.  In  both 
these  respects  the  League  has  been  uniquely  favored. 

At  our  last  Convention,  January,  1911,  we  were  a  national 
organization  in  name  only.  For  while  we  had  individuals  and 
affiliated  clubs  in  goodly  numbers  scattered  throughout 
twenty-three  States,  we  yet  had  no  definitely  organized  cen- 
ters— no  city  or  town,  except  Chicago,  where  a  connected, 
unified  work  was  being  done — no  community  interest  any- 
where. In  the  interim,  by  means  of  volunteer  labor  only  and 
with  an  expense  of  less  than  three  hundred  dollars,  we  have 
organized  nine  distinct  centres,  where  active  work  is  being 
done;  we  have  spread  the  work  to  forty-four  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  and  to  Canada,  and  have  on  foot  at  present  a 
movement  to  organize  in  many  cities  and  towns.    The  paid 
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membership  in  these  organized  centers  would  be  over  ten  thou- 
sand. The  cities  already  ofificered  and  doing  active  work  are 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Duluth, 
Superior,  Louisville,  Denver,  Organization  is  also  effected  in 
Grand  Rapids,  La  Crosse,  Peru  and  Milwaukee,- but  they  have 
not  yet  affiliated.  The  cities  agitating  organization  are  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Erie, 
Rochester,  Raleigh,  Salt  Lake,  Boise,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Jackson,  Toledo,  Cleveland 
and  Troy.  In  all  of  these  above-named  cities  there  is  a  more 
or  less  numerous  membership  and  leaders  anxious  to  weld 
them  into  a  concerted  whole  by  adding  largely  to  their  num- 
bers. The  possibilities  are  limitless  if  we  had  an  official 
organizer,  who  could  devote  his  entire  time  and  talent  to  this 
work. 

The  point  of  attack  in  different  cities  varies  according 
to  the  character  of  the  town.  In  the  college  or  normal 
town  it  is  entirely  the  educational  side  of  the  work  which 
attracts.  In  the  commercial  city  it  is  the  promise  of  benefit 
through  belonging  to  the  League — in  profiting  by  our  advice 
and  our  promised  One-Night  Stand  System.  This  ability  to 
respond  to  the  varied  needs  of  different  communities  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  strength  of  the  movement.  It  is  this 
that  leads  us  to  believe  that  we  can  eventually  represent  the 
entire  country  and  every  community  through  one  or  another 
of  our  varied  departments  and  activities. 

League  Propagandists. 

This  wide  spread  of  League  Propaganda  is  due  entirely  to 
the  active,  enthusiastic  work  on  the  part  of  our  corps  of 
volunteer  propagandists,  as  printed  in  the  official  League 
leaflet.  Many  of  these  are  incorporating  in  their  regular  lec- 
tures and  addresses,  talks  on  the  League.  Such  speakers  as 
Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  Dr.  Burton,  Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Kunz  Baker,  Mr.  Edward  Markison,  Mrs. 
Frances  Squire  Potter  and  Mr.  Louis  K.  Anspacher  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  this  widespread  interest.  Much 
of  it  has  been  accomplished  also  through  the  departments 
of  the  Publicity  Committee. 

Chautauqua  Publicity. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chautauqua  department,  letters 
were  sent  last  summer  to  all  the  Chautauqau  managers,  ask- 
ing permission  to  present  the  League  work  on  their  programs, 
with  the  result  that  publicity  material  was  distributed  and 
addresses  made  at  over  fifty  Chautauquas.  i\Iany  new  mem- 
bers resulted  from  this  publicity.  This  department  is  plan- 
ning a  similar  work  for  this  summer  with  Mrs.  G.  K.  Havi- 
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land  as  Chairman.  In  this  way  we  secure  many  members 
from  widely  scattered  regions,  who  would  otherwise  scarcely 
hear  of  the  movement.  Even  when  we  do  not  actually  secure 
new  members,  we  are  spreading  the  gospel  and  acquainting 
new  people  with  the  doctrine. 

State  Federations. 

Another  department  has  secured  considerable  representation 
in  other  organizations.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Geo.  B. 
Carpenter,  the  League  propaganda  has  been  preached  at  ten 
or  a  dozen  State  Federation  Conventions  during  the  year, 
thus  reaching  many  hundreds  of  the  most  valuable  people  to 
interest — club  women,  club  leaders  and  officers.  Mrs.  Car- 
penter secured  time  on  these  convention  programs  and  then 
induced  some  of  our  publicity  speakers  to  present  the  League 
idea  at  these  conventions.  The  Philadelphia  Centre  is  the 
indirect  result  of  Professor  Clark's  work  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Convention,  where  club  leaders  from  Philadelphia  were 

interested.  •      a    •  ,  it 

Magazine  Articles  on  the  League. 

Mrs.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  has  been  in  charge  of  propa- 
ganda in  magazines,  and  there  has  been  considerable  demand 
for  this  kind  of  material.  Articles  have  appeared  in  numer- 
ous magazines  throughout  the  year,  but  notably  in  Every- 
body's, the  American  Magazine,  The  Bookman,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  the  World  To-Day,  the  Outlook,  the  Dial,  the 
Drama,  the  Green  Book,  the  New  York  Review,  the  Dra- 
matic Mirror,  the  Public  Speaking  Review,  the  English  Jour- 
nal, the  Nautilus,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  numer- 
ous educational  journals.  There  is  much  demand  for  this 
sort  of  material  and  we  think  any  magazine  will  welcome 
articles  on  the  League  during  the  year. 

Among  the  Clubs. 

Locally,  the  sub-department  of  the  Publicity  Committee, 
under  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Dow,  has  arranged  for  speakers  on 
the  League^  and  its  work,  before  nearly  seventy  clubs  in  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity.  This  committee  has  written  letters  relative 
to  the  arrangement  for  these  addresses  and  kept  in  touch  with 
the  club  life  of  the  community. 

Teachers'  Conventions. 

Three  very  noteworthy  occasions  were  three  opportunities 
to  address  large  conventions  of  teachers;  once  in  November, 
when  the  President  and  the  Play-going  Chairman  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  before  the  Convention  of  Teachers  of  the 
State  of  Illinois ;  once  in  December,  when  the  President  had 
an  hour  to  explain  League  work  and  principles  to  the  first 
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Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, a  notable  assembly  from  all  quarters  of  the  country;  and 
once  in  March,  when  I  again  spoke  before  a  convention  of 
4,000  school  masters  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor. 
On  all  of  these  occasions  the  work  met  with  intense  interest 
and  ready  response,  and  much  spread  of  the  work  resulted. 

The  Daily  Press. 

The  Press  Department,  Miss  Katherine  Brown,  Chairman, 
has  had  frequent  and  prominent  notices  in  the  daily  press, 
but  has  found  its  work  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  humor 
of  the  dramatic  editor.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  un- 
solicited, but  very  welcome,  publicity  in  the  press  in  many 
other  cities,  one  New  York  clipping  stating  that  "New  York 
seemed  to  be  the  only  city  not  bitten  by  the  Drama  League 
insect."  We  have  even  achieved  the  glory  of  the  funny 
column.  The  "Line-o-Type"  has  frequently  smiled  upon  us, 
and  the  cartoonist  dealt  gently  with  us  on  Festival  Day  in  a 
very  charming  cartoon. 

In  fact,  thanks  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  our  department 
chairmen,  of  our  official,  but  volunteer,  propagandists,  and 
the  daily  press,  whether  complimentary  or  abusive,  we  have 
had  a  tremendous  amount  of  press  pubhcity  which  has  been 
no  expense  to  the  League  and  of  immense  value  to  it. 

Generosity  of  the  Press. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Evening  Post  have 
been  not  only  especially  generous  in  their  notices,  but  have 
frequently  reprinted  for  us  two  to  three  thousand  extra 
copies  of  a  good  League  article  for  our  use  in  distribution, 
thus  providing  us  free  with  very  valuable  publicity  material. 
All  this  has  enabled  us  to  limit  our  printing  to  one  publicity 
leaflet,  just  completed,  outlining  the  character  of  the  League's 
work  and  naming  its  committees. 

A  Press  Clipping  Department. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Dawson  has  endeavored  to  keep,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  record  of  all  these  notices,  which  is  at  the  disposal 
of  any  League  member  desiring  to  look  over  it.  It  is  full  of 
interesting  and  amusing  clippings. 

This  detail  of  committee  work  and  centre  organization 
shows  in  striking  form  the  tremendous  growth  of  League 
activity  until  it  now  really  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
national  movement,  seriously  representing  and  affecting  na- 
tional issues. 

Remarkable  Character  of  the  Interest  Aroused. 

Equally  impressive  in  our  survey  of  the  year's  work,  and 
equally  important  and  gratifying  is  the  character  of  interest 
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aroused  wherever  League  propaganda  has  gone.  From  town 
to  town,  and  city  to  cit}^  we  find  every  class,  of  community 
interests  responding.  In  the  large  cities  we  have  the  social 
circles  interested  in  the  play-attending  and  bulletining;  we 
find  the  clubs  responding  to  the  community  interests,  and 
further  afield  we  find  colleges  and  universities,  normals  and 
high  schools,  deeply  interested  through  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  We  have  among  our  members  many  libraries,  which 
join  for  the  sake  of  our  literature  and  study  courses,  and 
testify  to  their  frequent  use.  We  have  over  twenty  uni- 
versities and  many  normals  joining  for  the  same  reason. 
Wherever  we  carry  the  work  we  find  ready  response  from  the 
most  talented  minds  of  the  community.  Professors  and 
club  women,  students  and  society  women  alike  are  interested. 
In  the  metropolis  we  have  been  able  to  interest  in  large 
degree  the  manager,  the  actor  and  the  dramatist.  We  find 
them  most  cordial  and  helpful.  The  high  Hght  on  the  Drama 
League  movement  reveals  the  striking  fact  that  it  has  ap- 
pealed to  every  kind  of  interest,  from  the  university  professor 
and  the  scholar  to  the  club  woman,  society  and  profession. 
On  all  sides  we  find  interest  and  co-operation. 

The  Chairman  has  sent  out,  mostly  by  hand,  over  6,000 
letters  in  answer  to  inquiries  and  pertaining  to  organization. 
The  department  has  drawn  up  plans  for  chapter  formation 
and  aimed  to  install  them  in  centres  already  established.  A 
typical  daily  mail  from  the  Publicity  Chairman  shows  out  of 
twenty-five  letters  sent  out,  nine  different  States,  with  con- 
stant, almost  daily,  requests  for  information  in  regard  to 
forming  centres.  We  have  not  gone  out  to  arouse  interest. 
We  have  aimed  to  answer  requests  and  keep  in  touch  with 
lines  already  opened  up.  We  cannot  hope  for  such  startling 
facts  and  figures  during  the  year  to  come,  but  we  will  aim 
to  crystallize  and  materialize  some  of  these  beginnings — to 
follow  up  all  of  these  openings.  For  the  time  is  opportune — 
the  spirit  is  over  the  land. 


The  Chair  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Brown, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  follows  : 

155  Argyle  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  ^P^^^ 

The  Drama  League  of  America. 
Dear  Friends : 

Greetings  to  the  Drama  League,  and  congratulations  on  the 
completion  of  two  years  of  splendid  service !  The  more  I 
have  seen  the  work  of  the  League  the  more  I  have  been 
compelled  to  the  belief  that  its  efforts  are  bound  to  accomplish 
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much  for  the  Drama  in  America.  Its  methods  are  based  on  a 
right  philosophy;  and  I  believe  that  it  must  go  on  to  greater 
and  greater  success. 

I  am  sure  that  every  lover  of  the  Drama  and  of  the  Theatre 
must  welcome  this  movement  and  must  wish  to  assist  it  to 
fulfill  its  purpose. 

I  am  not  able  to  be  present  in  person,  as  I  had  hoped  to  be  ; 
but  I  am  with  you  in  spirit.  May  this  Convention  be  every 
way  a  successful  and  enlightening  one. 

Sincerely, 

Alfred  H.  Brown. 

Also  from  Mr.  Partridge: 

Studio,  15  West  38th  St., 
My  dear  Mrs.  Best:  ^P"^  21st,  1912. 

Despite  my  earnest  hope  I  am  not  able  to  be  with  you  at 
your  banquet  tomorrow  (Monday)  night,  or  at  the  gathering 
round  the  Shakespeare  statue  on  the  poet's  birthday,  April 
23rd,  1912. 

I  cherish  a  living  mental  picture  of  the  dedication  at  Lincoln 
Park  and  the  distinguished  men  and  women  who  were  pres- 
ent, and  made  the  event  a  memorable  one.  William  J.  Rolfe- 
Henry  Clapp-Wilson  Barrett-Willard  and  many  well  known 
critics  and  actors  wrote  letters  of  congratulation.  Richard 
Hovey  (who  died  too  soon)  wrote  a  special  poem  for  the 
occasion.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  rare  occasion,  dear  to 
us  all,  and  dear  to  the  great  spirit  whose  soul  was,  we  must 
believe,  conscious  of  our  affectionate  remembrance. 

Henry  Irving  contributed  to  this  work  by  asking  Seymour 
Lucas  (the  distinguished  English  artist)  to  design  the  cos- 
tume and  furthermore  by  directing  his  costumer  to  carry  out 
the  Lucas  designs.  Many  eminent  scholars  in  England  and 
here  contributed  to  the  work. 

The  sculptor  only  wishes  he  had  been  ten  or  twenty  years 
older  to  grapple  with  the  problem  more  effectively  and  that 
store  of  experience  that  only  comes  with  years. 

My  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  all  gathering  at  your 
banquet  and  at  the  feet  of  that  Poet  who  was,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  aptly  said,  "Peerless  in  Radiance;  Peerless  in  Joy." 

William  Ordway  Partridge. 

Mr.  Robert  Whittier,  actor-manager  of  an  American  com- 
pany which  gives  English  repertory  on  the  Continent,  was 
introduced  to  speak  on 

"Constructive  Possibilities  of  the  Drama  League." 

Mr.  Whittier  made  a  plea  for  the  American  Drama,  writ- 
ten by  the  American  playwright  and  acted  by  an  Ameri- 
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can  actor,  saying  that  America  was  on  the  eve  of  the  birth 
of  the  American  drama,  and  that  the  constructive  principle 
of  the  Drama  League  should  be  "American  plays,  v^ritten  by 
American  authors  and  played  by  American  players."  He 
named  the  drama  the  greatest  keeper  of  the  nation's  con- 
science, and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  theatre. 
He  pronounced  the  Shakespeare  Festival  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  things  that  the  country  has  had,  adding  that  each 
city  should  have  its  own  outdoor  theater. 

The  drama  as  a  means  of  enlightening  the  people  is  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  light  and  liberty.  "Nothing  can  com- 
pare with  the  power  of  the  stage.  It  is  feared  by  rulers  of 
the  large  empires.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  thinks  it  an 
enemy  of  the  State,  and  the  King  of  England  has  a  strict  cen- 
sorship maintained.  The  drama  is,  on  the  whole,  a  power  for 
good.  It  has  always  existed — it  is  the  highest  form  of  liter- 
ature. Its  growth  in  America  is  encouraging.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  not  recognized.  Today  the  universities  are  making 
it  a  study — notably  at  Harvard. 

"The  real  American  drama  will  be  formed  on  topics  of 
national  interest.  Foreign  plays  are  of  no  moral  value  to 
us.  Each  country  has  an  individual  pride  in  its  own 
drama.  American  actors  do  not  receive  the  encouragement 
they  should  in  this  country,  and  foreign  actors  are  made  far 
too  much  of.  The  New  York  managers  insist  on  English 
actors  who  are  chiefly  after  the  American  dollar.  English 
criticisms  are  often  unjust  and  discourteous  to  American 
actors.  Ofter  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  more  "stars"  are  idle 
in  New  York,  and  three  times  that  number  from  abroad  will 
be  starring  here.  The  Drama  is  the  keeper  of  the  Nation's 
Conscience.  It  is  of  more  esoteric  value  to  the  community 
than  any  other  art.  In  America  they  are  very  kind  and  tol- 
erant toward  an  actor,  which  may  be  a  fault.  One  cannot 
get  away  from  the  masses;  no  theatre  is  successful  without 
its  gallery. 

"The  Drama  League  is  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  is  striv- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  much- 
needed  American  Drama.  The  Shakespeare  Pageant  brought 
about  by  the  Drama  League  was  most  beneficial  in  its  far- 
reaching  influence.  A  good  idea  would  be  to  have  a  Drama 
League  periodical,  something  as  the  Paris  La  Comedie,  solely 
devoted  to  the  Drama." 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was  Professor  Benedict 
Papot,  an  eminent  French  scholar  with  much  experience  in 
dramatic  art,  whose  subject  was 

"The  Relation  of  the  Drama  to  the  National  Spirit." 

Professor  Papot  spoke  as  follows :    "In  order  to  get  a  na- 
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tional  Drama,  you  must  have  a  national  spirit  behind  it.  A 
unified  sentiment  in  a  nation  comes  because  the  thing  appeals 
to  the  people.  The  sentiment  of  the  multitude  forms  the 
recognition  of  a  master  or  a  masterpiece.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  enough  in  common  among  the  people  of  this  big  land  to 
create  a  national  drama.  The  French  Revolution  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  scattering  of  the  unity  of  the  na- 
tions and  the  development  of  individualism.  And  individual- 
ism has  killed  romanticism.  This  age  is  too  scientific  to  stand 
for  much  romanticism.  In  France,  however,  the  ideal  is  com- 
ing back,  and  the  French  glorious  spirit  is  being  renewed. 

"In  America  there  is  no  national  ethical  problem.  The  coun- 
try is  too  big,  and  doesn't  dare  unite,  except  on  a  few  minor 
points.  Not  until  an  American  gets  the  'feel'  of  the  whole 
country,  will  you  get  a  national  masterpiece.  Therefore,  since 
you  can't  have  an  American  masterpiece  as  yet,  you  must 
take  masterpieces  where  you  can  find  them. 

"The  Drama  League  ought  to  make  it  its  business  to  en- 
lighten the  multitude  and  give  it  a  conception  of  what  drama 
really  is.  The  public  will  not  be  interested  until  it  knows 
something  about  the  drama  and  feels  a  personal  response 
and  relation  to  it.  No  matter  how  good  a  play  may  be,  it 
is  nothing  until  it  becomes  true  and  gets  a  response. 

"In  France,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  there  was 
more  unity  of  spirit  than  in  the  United  States  today.  The 
French  drama  of  that  day  appealed  to  a  sentiment  which 
held  true,  which  held  the  multitude  together.  The  inter- 
ests are  too  scattered  yet  in  America.  The  country  is 
too  big  and  unwieldy.  The  keynote  of  a  national  drama 
is  sounded  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  We  Americans  at 
present  have  not  enough  in  common ;  there  is  too  much  indi- 
vidualism, not  enough  romanticism.  It  is  too  scientific  an 
age,  too  much  psychology,  too  many  cliques.  At  present  the 
same  conditions  exist  in  France.  Interests  are  scattered,  and 
there  is  no  unit.  But  it  is  reviving;  there  is  a  steady  trend 
there  toward  one  ideal,  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  the  love 
of  country.  This  is  testified  by  the  success  of  Le  Flambeau,  a 
play  similar  in  theme  to  The  Typhoon,  a  wonderful  clash  of 
Oriental  and  Western  ideals.  It  struck  a  true  note  and  was 
presented  everywhere  in  France.  A  drama,  to  be  great,  must 
be  the  expression  of  something.  There  can  be  no  neutrality. 
Americans  need  the  Latin  responsiveness  to  counteract  their 
Saxon  stolidity." 

The  Chair  then  read  portions  of  an  informal  letter  by  Mrs. 
Otis  Skinner,  touching  on  the  subject  of  which  she  would 
have  spoken  if  she  could  have  been  present — 
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"Creature  Comforts  for  the  Actor  on  the  Night  Stands." 

.  .  .  "I  am  sorry  not  to  talk  of  the  One-Night  Stand 
before  the  Drama  League.  Perhaps  I  should  say  too  much. 
The  memory  of  them  never  seemed  so  terrible  to  me  until 
last  year,  when  our  daughter  came  down  with  typhoid,  and  the 
doctor  said  I  must  write  to  my  husband.  I  took  up  the  route 
list — all  towns  of  certain  importance — and  I  visualized  the  the- 
atres— the  dirty  dressing  rooms,  the  cheerless  hotel  bedrooms, 
the  arriving  late  in  the  afternoon — and  starting  away  so  early 
in  the  morning — always  in  fear  that  a  letter  or  telegram  would 
go  astray.  The  thought  of  his  agony  of  mind  was  worse  to  me 
than  the  child's  fever.  The  road  is  part  of  the  game,  I  know, 
and  the  gypsy  blood  of  the  actor  gives  him  a  stout  heart,  but 
just  the  same,  with  the  culture  of  the  Drama  League,  let  us 
hope  the  civic  spirit  may  be  roused  to  the  environment  they 
give  the  players  when  they  come  to  town.  It  is  pouring  rain 
tonight,  and  I  think,  'Oh,  it  may  be  such  a  night  in  .  .  . 
(and  I  can  name  a  dozen  towns)  and  some  poor  company  is 
playing  there  tonight.  The  dressing  rooms  are  damp  and  dirty, 
the  scenery  got  a  drenching  as  it  was  brought  in,  and  it  will 
get  another  as  it  is  dragged  out  after  the  performance.  Sup- 
per at  the  hotel  was  none  too  good,  and  tonight  after  the 
play  the  town  restaurant  will  offer  nothing  appetizing.  A 
plate  of  crackers  and  a  bottle  of  beer  (the  milk  is  too  un- 
trustworthy) sent  to  the  room  is  preferable.  Then  to  bed — 
with  a  call  for  seven  o'clock,  in  order  that  we  may  reach 
Chicago, in  time  for  the  scenery  to  be  'touched  up,'  the  cos- 
tumes dry  cleaned,  the  lost  properties  replaced,  after  a  week 
of  giving  the  taste  of  one's  quality  in  the  one-night  stands." 


Mr,  J.  E.  Williams  of  Streator,  Illinois,  who  has  had 
twenty-six  years'  experience  as  a  stand  manager,  gave  an 
address  on 

"The  Drama  League  in  the  Night  Stands." 

The  Drama  League  came  into  existence  in  response  to  the 
idea  that  something  could  be  done  by  co-operation  among 
playgoers  to  improve  the  dramatic  situation.  What  this  some- 
thing was  to  be  was  not  clearly  thought  out,  but  in  a  general 
way  it  was  intended  to  unite  playgoers  in  the  support  of 
good  plays  and  in  the  ignoring  of  bad  ones.  The  project  was 
pragmatic;  it  was  experimental;  and  in  large  measure  it  may 
be  so  regarded  still,  although  the  lines  of  its  possible  develop- 
ment are  becoming  more  definite  and,  I  may  say,  more 
promising. 

If  it  has  had  any  disappointments,  it  is  because  it  did  not 
clearly  realize  the  natural  limitations  of  its  influence  over 
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playgoers.  It  has  undertaken  to  be  a  broad,  democratic  body, 
making  its  appeal  to  a  large  and  catholic  constituency.  When- 
ever it  has  endorsed  a  play  containing  elements  of  appeal 
sufficiently  obvious  or  popular  to  interest  this  constituency, 
there  has  usually  been  a  ready  and  liberal  response.  When 
it  has  tried  to  get  the  support  of  this  public  for  plays  of  more 
advanced  or  more  exclusive  appeal,  the  response  has  some- 
times been  disappointing.  "Disraeli"  succeeded  because  those 
who  went  at  the  instance  of  the  League  found  they  liked 
it ;  and  they,  in  turn,  got  others  to  go.  "The  Scarecrow"  failed 
because  its  excellencies  were  of  a  kind  not  easily  appreciated 
by  the  many.  The  League  cannot  make  people  go  to  what 
they  do  not  enjoy,  or  what  they  think  they  will  not  enjoy. 
It  need  not  be  discouraged  at  this.  It  is  an  impotency  which 
is  shared  by  the  most  powerful  agencies  of  public  opinion. 
Did  you  notice  how  the  united  pleadings  of  all  the  profes- 
sional critics  of  the  Chicago  press  failed  to  secure  audiences 
for  the  Irish  Players?  Even  when  they  were  reinforced  by 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  editorial  writers,  and  the  scintillant 
satire  of  the  jokesmith  brigade,  the  public  remained  obdurate 
and  stubbornly  refused  to  attend. 

And  yet  these  knights  of  the  quill  throw  their  darts  at  the 
Drama  League  for  failing  to  do  what  the  united  press  of 
Chicago  failed  of  accomplishing.  Could  we  ask  a  higher  com- 
pliment for  the  League?  It  must  be  a  pretty  sturdy  two- 
year-old  that  is  expected  to  accomplish  more  than  all  the 
newspapers  of  Chicago. 

Galsworthy's  Two  Publics. 

Galsworthy  has  recently  said  that  there  are  two  publics  for 
the  theatre — the  smaller,  which  cares  for  the  artistic the 
larger,  which  cares  for  the  entertaining.  "My  impression," 
said  he,  "is  that  the  smaller  artistic  public  is  increasing,  but 
there  is  a  bigger  break  between  its  taste  and  that  of  the 
greater  public,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  not  improving.  The 
latter  is  running  more  and  more  to  spectacular  things  than 
ever  before." 

Now,  the  Drama  League  has  taken  this  "greater  public"  of 
Galsworthy's  as  its  special  province,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  within  that  province  it  has  never  made  a 
failure.  It  is  only  when  it  has  tried  to  get  its  "greater  pub- 
lic" to  accept  the  plays  which  appeal  primarily  to  the  "artistic 
public"  that  it  has  met  with  disappointment.  As  a  recent 
example  of  its  success  in  its  own  field,  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Bowes  told  me  personally  within  the  month  that 
he  attributed  the  success  of  "Kindling"  in  Chicago,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Drama  League.  ^  Mr.  Don- 
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naghey  has  testified  emphatically  to  the  same  effect  with 
regard  to  the  Liebler  productions,  and  Mrs.  Fiske  and  many 
others  have  borne  similar  testimony. 

In  view  of  these  positive  and  substantial  achievements,  I 
would  say  to  Drama  Leaguers :  When  you  are  rankling  with 
the  smart  of  defeat  over  some  gallant  enterprise,  some  at- 
tempt at  an  impossible  excellence,  don't  be  discouraged  if  the 
critics  jeer  at  you  and  the  cynics  call  you  a  failure.  No 
array  of  ciphers  ever  yet  obliterated  a  single  integer;  no 
positive  achievement  in  one  field  was  ever  negatived  by  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  in  another.  Your  successes  are  sub- 
stantial. Even  your  unsuccesses  are  creditable.  Let  both 
give  you  courage  to  enter  that  larger  field  where  experience 
suggests  that  your  success  must  in  the  future  be  found. 

The  Night  Stand. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  specifically  assigned — the 
Night  Stand,  and  what  the  Drama  League  may  do  therein. 

The  co-operative  efforts  of  playgoers,  under  the  direction 
of  the  League,  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  larger  cities 
— Chicago,  Boston,  New  York.  It  is  now  proposed  to  extend 
this  form  of  co-operative  effort  to  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  which  are  known  to  the  theatrically  wise  as  the  One- 
Night  Stands — so  called  because  companies  usually  remain 
there  for  one  night  only. 

As  manager  of  a  night-stand  theatre  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  I  may  confess  it  is  my  interest  in  the  night-stand 
problem  that  has  attracted  me  to  the  League.  From  the 
beginning  I  have  held  the  conviction  that  here  was  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  League,  the  field  that  promised  the  richest, 
the  most  certain  returns. 

In  the  cities  the  main  function  of  the  League  has  been  to 
pass  on  the  worth  of  new  attractions.  It  has  run  into  the 
vexed  questions  of  criteria,  of  standards,  moral,  social  and 
aesthetic.  In  performing  this  duty  conscientiously,  it  has 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  dissentients — critics,  managers,  and 
sometimes  members.  Nevertheless,  it  has  done  its  work  well, 
and  its  verdicts  have,  in  the  main,  been  sustained  by  the  best 
critical  judgment  of  our  time.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  work  of  critical  appraisal 
is  not  unifying  or  energizing,  and  it  needs  to  be  supplemented 
if  an  adequate  foundation  is  to  be  found  for  a  broad,  demo- 
cratic movement,  such  as  ours. 

A  Season  of  Disaster. 
In  the  cities,  as  I  have  said,  the  League  movement  has  been 
a  struggle  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  drama.    In  the  night 
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stands  it  is  a  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  can  have  drama  of  any  sort.  Theatrical  condi- 
tions have  come  to  the  pass  that  good  companies  cannot  visit 
night-stands  wdthout  loss,  nor  can  theatres  devoted  to  the 
drama  be  operated  at  a  profit.  I  have  heard  a  prominent 
manager  who  owns  a  string  of  night-stand  houses  quoted 
recently  as  calling  them  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  and 
as  being  willing  to  give  them  to  anyone  who  would  consent  to 
operate  them.  A  letter  sent  out  recently  by  the  secretary  of 
a  theatre  owners'  association  representing  $5,000,000  worth  of 
theatres  in  night  stands  begins  in  this  fashion  : 

"This  has  been  a  long,  hard  year  to  the  theatre  owners 
of  our  association.  Many  of  them  have  lost  money,  while  a 
few  have  broken  even,  and  only  the  exceptional  one  has  made 
any  money." 

The  theatre  which  I  have  managed  so  long  has  been  on  the 
market  for  two  years,  and  as  yet  no  lessee  or  buyer  has  been 
found.  The  owner  has  considered  seriously  the  question  of 
converting  it  into  a  business  building,  and  the  bare  sugges- 
tion of  it  has  sent  a  shudder  through  the  town.  ''What!  de- 
stroy our  beautiful  theatre?  The  thought  is  impious,"  is  the 
cry  of  the  people.  But  no  one  comes  forward  to  help  the 
owner  bear  his  loss.    No  one  proposes  a  remedy. 

Lyceum izE  the  Theatre. 

It  is  to  this  question  of  a  remedy  that  I  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  League.    I  can  give  it  to  you  in  three  words : 

Lyceumize  the  theatre ! 

Now,  just  what  do  I  mean  by  this  phrase? 

I  mean  that  we  should  guarantee  the  audience  in  advance, 
just  as  we  do  for  a  lyceum  course.  When  a  lecture  course  is 
planned  in  a  town,  the  bureau  takes  no  chances.  The  good 
people  get  out  and  sell  enough  tickets  to  guarantee  the  cost 
of  the  course. 

Time  was  when  companies  costing  from  $300  to  $500  a 
day  would  take  the  risk  of  playing  a  night  stand  without 
other  security  than  faith  in  its  reputation  and  its  advance 
agent.  Such  companies  in  the  past  two  seasons  have  played 
more  than  once  to  less  than  fifty  dollars  gross,  and  their 
faith  has  grown  cold.  The  result  is  that  theatres  are  stand- 
ing dark  for  three  or  four  weeks  without  an  attraction,  and 
fixed  charges  pile  up  till  bankruptcy  stares  them  in  the  face. 

The  Guaranteed  Subscription. 

How  can  the  Drama  League  help  in  this  situation? 

The  League  can  take  the  initiative  in  lyceumizing  the 
theatre.  It  ought  to  be  done  by  some  non-commercial  inter- 
est; by  some  society  that  can  be  trusted  by  theatregoers  as 
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being  thoroughly  loyal  to  their  interests.  The  League  is  the 
only  body  in  America  that  has  the  organization  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  sufficiently  to  undertake  this  work. 

How  Should  it  Proceed? 

Wherever  a  local  branch  of  the  League  exists  it  should 
first  ascertain  the  dramatic  needs  of  the  town.  The  number 
of  attractions  required  would  vary  with  the  size  of  the  town. 
Some  would  call  for  ten,  others  twenty,  still  others  thirty  or 
more  attractions  during  the  season.  Having  agreed  on  the 
probable  number,  the  committee  should  draw  up  a  subscrip- 
tion list  and  circulate  it  among  theatregoers  until  they  had, 
say,  five  hundred  tickets  pledged  for  each  attraction  selected 
for  the  season. 

How  Procure  the  Attractions? 

I  would  suggest  that  before  undertaking  the  work  the 
League  should  secure  pledges  from  all  the  important  produc- 
ing and  booking  managers,  stipulating  that  they  would  give 
preference  to  League  towns  when  routing  their  attractions 
through  the  territory  in  which  they  were  situated.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  about  this,  as  their  own  interest 
would  insure  their  going  into  a  town  in  which  there  were  five 
hundred  guaranteed  tickets.  Co-operation  should  be  had  with 
the  local  manager,  who  would  also  be  interested  in  procuring 
the  best  possible  attractions  for  his  town. 

How  TO  Finance  It. 

How  would  the  expense  be  met? 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  not  many  towns  would  develop 
enough  enthusiasm  to  list  five  hundred  tickets  by  voluntary 
effort.  I  should  favor  supplementing  volunteer  effort  wher- 
ever necessary  by  employing  professional  listers.  These  list- 
ers should  be  employed  by,  and  be  under  the  exclusive  direc- 
tion of,  the  League,  but  they  should  co-operate  with  local 
branches  wherever  possible.  The  revenue  for  their  support 
should  be  derived  from  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  attractions  benefiting  by  their  efforts.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  would  be  enough  to 
pay  for  the  expense  of  listing  and  of  organization.  When 
we  consider  that  attractions  frequently  pay  20  or  25  per  cent 
for  "auspices"  under  the  present  system,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  5  per  cent  tax  would  be  very  moderate.  I  believe  man- 
agers, traveling  and  local,  would  be  glad  to  prorate  the 
expense  of  listing  the  towns. 

How  Select  the  Attractions? 
Who  should  select  the  attractions  to  be  presented? 
They  should  be  selected  jointly  by  the  League  and  the  local 
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committee.  Preference  should  be  given  to  attractions  bulle- 
tined by  the  League  wherever  possible,  but  where  enough  bul- 
letined plays  could  not  be  secured  to  fill  out  the  season, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  other  available  plays.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  select  such  plays  as  would  be  likely  to  please  the 
"larger  public"  to  which  Galsworthy  refers;  otherwise  our 
list  of  subscribers  would  not  outlast  the  year.  Under  a  guar- 
antee system,  such  as  is  here  proposed,  there  should  not  be 
much  trouble  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  pleasing  and 
acceptable  plays,  for  it  is  only  the  plays  that  have  made  a 
decided  popular  success  in  New  York  or  Chicago  that  are 
sent  on  the  road  by  their  managers. 

In  order  to  recommend  a  supply  of  plays  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  night  stands,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
League  to  waive  its  critical  standards,  but  there  will  still  re- 
main the  function  of  selecting  the  best  from  the  stock  actually 
available;  and  who  shall  say  that  it  will  not  serve  its  own 
purpose  better  by  helping  people  to  the  best  plays  they  can ' 
like,  than  by  urging  them  to  support  what  they  ought  to 
like,  but  which  they  are,  as  yet,  unable  to  enjoy? 

A  Theatrical  Bradstreet. 

The  League  can  do  for  the  theatrical  world  what  the  mer- 
cantile agency  does  for  the  business  world — give  authentic 
and  unbiased  information  about  attractions  inquired  about.- 
It  can  be  to  the  theatregoer,  what  Dun  or  Bradstreet  is  to 
the  business  man,  a  reliable  guide  as  to  the  standing  and 
rating  of  the  play  he  is  contemplating  attendance  upon.  In 
the  night  stands  it  may  have  to  be  less  intent  upon  changing 
its  client's  taste  than  on  serving  him  by  giving  him  more  and 
better  plays  of  the  kind  he  already  likes.  And  in  the  end  it 
may  be  found  that  it  has  improved  his  taste  by  saying  nothing 
about  it,  simply  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  poor  plays,  and 
improving  the  quality  little  by  little  until  finally  he  surprises 
himself  by  enjoying  a  drama  that  he  formerly  stigmatized  as 
"high-brow." 

The  Artistic  Play. 

"Meanwhile,"  it  may  be  asked,  "what  is  the  League  to  do 
about  the  artistic  play?"  To  which  I  reply,  keep  on  sup- 
porting it.  Let  it  do  its  best  to  give  it  support  and  coun- 
tenance. In  the  cities  there  is  always  a  chance  that  among 
their  millions  there  may  be  enough  to  make  possible  the  suc- 
cess of  an  artistic  play.  Make  a  valiant  effort,  and  keep 
everlastingly  at  it,  but  do  not  be  disappointed  if  the  mil- 
lions do  not  respond.  And  remember  that  your  main  business 
is  not  with  the  artistic  public,  which  perhaps  might  be  better 
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served  by  the  Little  Theatre,  but  with  the  greater  public, 
which,  as  Galsworthy  says,  is  not  improving,  and  which  is  in 
far  greater  need  of  your  services. 

Dramatic  Taste  Improving. 

On  the  matter  of  improving  the  public  taste  I  am  in  a 
position  to  offer  valuable  testimony.  I  have  been  catering 
to  the  dramatic  taste  of  one  public  for  twenty-six  years 
and  have  had  more  than  a  psychological  interest  in  watch- 
ing its  mutations.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  bear  witness 
to  the  steady  improvement  of  that  taste  in  matters  dramatic. 
If  I  could  have  a  vote  of  my  theatre  patrons  on  the  best 
play  of  the  present  year,  I  am  sure  they  would  vote  almost 
unanimously  for  "Kindling,"  which  we  played  this  month  with 
considerable  success — due  largely  to  the  endorsement  of  the 
League.  This  measures  a  marked  improvement  in  the  taste 
of  the  same  community  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
when  some  robust  melodrama  or  farce  would  have  borne 
the  palm.  But  we  should  make  a  mistake  if  we  assumed  that 
this  improved  taste  indicated  a  liking  for  the  ultra  literary 
or  artistic.  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  demon- 
strate the  contrary.  The  same  people  who  enjoyed  "Kin- 
dling" would  not  enjoy  or  attend  a  performance  of  the 
classics,  ancient  or  modern. 

Classics  Not  Wanted. 

We  have  tried  theni  with  Shakespeare  and  MoHere,  with 
Ibsen  and  Gogol,  Goldoni  and  Shaw,  and  they  would  have 
none  of  them — though  the  latter  gave  the  most  obvious  sat- 
isfaction. In  fact  the  greatest  obstacle  we  had  to  overcome 
in  getting  an  audience  for  "Kindling"  was  the  impression 
that  it  belonged  to  the  "high-brow"  class;  and  we  traced  this 
impression  to  the  fact  that  it  was  endorsed  by  the  Drama 
League.  What  the  average  play-goer  wants  is  to  be  stimu- 
lated along  the  lines  of  his  better  a"ppreciations  and  ideals. 
The_  truer  to  life  the  better,  though  he  will  stand  for  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  untruth  if  it  be  delivered  with  dramatic 
force  and  sincerity.  But  he  wants  plenty  of  grip  in  it,  and 
no  amount  of  finesse  and  polish,  whether  of  dialogue  or  ac- 
tion will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  convincing  emotional  pull. 
The  nearer  the  play  touches  his  actual  interests,  sexual  or 
social,  psychological  or  political,  the  better  he  likes  it.  The 
"Man  of  the  Hour"  is  true  to  him  politically,  however  false 
it  be  aesthetically,  and  he  raves  over  it.  The  "Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back"  is  the  word  of  God  to  him  ethically, 
though  it  may  violate  every  canon  of  dramatic  construction. 
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Creating  a  Champagne  Appetite. 

Now  my  contention  is  that  if  we  are  to  get  the  playgoer's 
allegiance  to  better  drama  we  must  go  along  with  him  on  the 
path  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  travel  in.  Confirm  him  in 
every  forward  step,  and  let  us  not  rap  him  over  the  knuckles 
if  he  shows  a  childish  pleasure  in  the  type  of  drama  that 
seems  infantile  and  crude  to  the  sophisticated.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  to  support  him  in  every  form  of  stage 
entertainment  that  tickles  his  fancy.  There  are  some  that 
are  distinctly  deteriorating  in  their  tendency,  and  I  mean  by 
this  nothing  more  than  that  they  tend  to  diminish  his  power 
of  continued  enjoyment.  In  this  class  I  place  many  of  the 
musical  comedies;  and  I  do  it  because  it  takes  increasingly 
more  and  more  of  sensuous  stimulus  to  elicit  the  same  re- 
sponse. It  takes  more  girls,  more  scenic  and  sartorial  dis- 
play, more  catchy  and  tawdry  music,  until  the  whole  thing 
breaks  down  of  its  own  extravagance.  Meantime  the  taste 
of  the  auditor  has  been  spoiled  for  anything  moderate,  rea- 
sonable, and  within  his  means.  He  has  cultivated  a  champagne 
appetite  on  a  beer  income,  and  he  has  not  the  wherewith  to 
gratify  it.  This  luxurious  taste  is  not  confined  to  musical 
comedy.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  commonplace  among  theatrical 
men  that  there  is  no  price  between  a  dollar  and  a  half  and 
ten  cents.  In  arguing  prices  as  I  often  do  with  agents  of 
attractions,  I  am  uniformly  met  with  the  assertion  that  if 
they  cut  the  scale  to  one  dollar  play-goers  will  not  attend. 
And  the  reason  assigned  is  that  the  one  dollar  scale  is  a 
confession  of  mediocrity,  and  people  will  no  longer  attend 
anything  but  the  superlative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
the  agent's  contention  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  so  in  re- 
sponse to  the  exaggerated  taste  of  the  play-goer  we  are 
obliged  to  charge  him  a  scale  he  cannot  afford  to  pay.  The 
result  is  that  he  stays  away,  a  vicious  circle  is  formed,  the 
performance  grows  progressively  poorer  because  of  the  lack 
of  revenue,  and  the  play-goer  becomes  confirmed  in  staying 
away  because  the  performance  is  not  worth  the  price. 

The  League  Problem. 

I  have  ventured  to  go  into  the  problems  of  the  night-stand 
situation  rather  fully,  because  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
League  problem  if  it  undertakes  to  take  up  the  night  stand 
work.    Let  me  recapitulate  : 

L  In  the  case  of  the  night-stand  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  uplift  and  improvement  as  it  is  to  save  it  from 
destruction — to  have  any  sort  of  a  decent  play,  in  fact. 
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2.  The  remedy  is  to  lyceumize  it ;  i.  e.,  to  organize  the 

audience  in  advance  by  securing  guarantee  Hsts  of  sea- 
son subscribers. 

3.  The  selection  of  such  attractions  as  will  secure  the  con- 

tinued support  of  those  subscribers,  even  if  they  do  not 
fully  conform  to  League  standards. 

The  night-stand  has  been  the  victim  of  economic  drift  and 
commercial  exploitation.  At  no  point  along  the  path  of  its 
degeneracy  has  there  been  a  hand  stretched  out  to  arrest  its 
descent.  No  conscious  purpose  such  as  has  flamed  up  to  pro- 
test against  the  abuses  of  other  agencies  of  public  education 
have  been  raised  on  behalf  of  the  night-stand.  It  has  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  laissez  faire,  and  is  headed  for  the  scrap 
heap  that  aw^aits  every  victim  of  anarchic  individualism. 

The  Way  of  Salvation. 
Is  there  any  way  to  save  it? 

Only  one.  The  local  theatre  needs  the  same  conscious, 
purposive  guidance  that  does  the  school  or  church.  It  won't 
run  itself.  Competition,  as  a  motive,  has  broken  down.  It 
cannot  be  run  in  the  interest  of  the  better  drama,  the  better 
play-goer,  or  the  better  community  solely  by  the  managerial 
profit-making  motive.  If  it  is  to  be  saved,  or  to  be  made 
worth  saving,  there  must  be  put  into  it  the  same  sort  of 
self-giving  energy  that  goes  into  the  art,  religion,  education, 
and  into  the  support  of  ethical  and  philanthropic  institutions. 

How  is  this. motive  to  be  generated? 

I^  suggest  that  the  initiative  may  come  from  some  such 
society  as  the  Drama  League,  organized  as  it  is  to  support 
the  better  drama  from  public  spirited  motives.  Co-ordination, 
direction  and  management  may  also  come  from  the  League. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  energizing  power  must  come  from 
the  play-goers  in  the  night-stands  themselves.  They  must 
stand  ready  with  money  and  influence  to  make  the  local 
theatre  a  public  institution  like  the  library,  the  school  or  the 
church.  They  must  put  brains  and  purpose  into  it,  and  make 
the  theatre  meet  the  reasonable  dramatic  needs  of  the  com- 
munity; not  an  agency  of  dissipation,  but  one  of  ever  deep- 
ening and  continuing  enjoyment  of  the  better  drama.  To  do 
this  they  must  see  that  the  dramatic  appetite  of  the  people 
is  neither  cloyed  with  excess,  or  starved  with  famine,  not 
give  them  six  plays  on  successive  nights  and  then  a  month 
with  none,  as  is  now  often  the  case;  but  a  rationalized  and 
regulated  supply  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  maintaining 
a  zest  for  the  drama  that  will  keep  the  relish  of  its  votaries 
at  the  keenest  edge  of  enjoyment  for  all  good  things. 
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The  program  I  have  sketched  may  seem  large,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  that  it  may  be  tried  with  small  beginnings. 
One  town  may  start  it,  but  in  its  logical  outreachings  it  is 
ambitious  enough  for  a  society  that  takes  the  continent  as 
its  province.  And  in  its  spirit  it  is  one  with  the  Zeitgeist 
that  is  touching  every  awakened  soul  with  its  power  and 
charm,  for  in  the  field  of  drama  it  aims  to  do  what  the  new 
social  forces  are  doing  in  politics  and  economics — bringing 
human  will  with  its  creative  power  and  purpose  into  the 
realms  that  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  lords  of  inaction, 
and  were  ruled  by  the  powers  of  chaos  and  the  dark. 


Chapter  Discussion. 

After  Mr.  Williams'  address  a  general  discussion  took 
place  regarding  the  needs  of  local  centres.  Miss  Langley  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  told  of  conditions  there  as  unusual, 
in  view  of  the  large  student  body  to  be  catered  to,  and  the 
obvious  necessity  for  some  censorship  of  the  plays  given 
there,  since  the  University  is  coeducational.  Professor  Dick- 
inson of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Blanc,  President 
of  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Centre,  Mrs.  Holden,  President  of 
Duluth,  and  Mr.  Bregg  of  Pittsburgh,  each  spoke  of  special 
conditions  in  his  own  community.  The  debate  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  of  independence  of  choice  for  local  centres,  to  fit 
particular  conditions. 

An  informal  but  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  portion  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  dealing  with  centre 
formation  was  held,  involving  many  questions  with  reference 
to  the  functions  and  limitations  of  local  centres.  After  a 
motion  to  refer  some  of  these  suggestions  to  a  revision  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration,  the  session  was  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  on  Wednesday  opened  at  two  o'clock 
with  a  large  audience.  The  general  subject  of  the  session 
was 

"The  Cultivation  of  a  National  Taste  for  Better  Drama." 

or  the  work  of  the  Educational  Committee.  Prof.  Theodore 
B.  Hinckley  of  the  University  High  School  and  General 
Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee,  was  first  called  upon 
for  a  general  report  of  the  committee's  work  under  the  head- 
ing, 

"League  Literature  and  the  Student  of  Drama." 

Mr.  Hinckley  prefaced  his  report  by  the  statement  that  the 
work  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  had  been  conducted  by  his 
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predecessor,  Miss  Mary  Gray  Peck,  who  had  been  chairman 
for  the  first  seven  months.  He  further  explained  that  the 
Educational  Committee  is  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  all  the 
subcommittees  forming  an  advisory  committee  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  General  Chairman.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  a  widespread  study  of  the  Drama  is  essential. 
It  is  necessary  to  spread  the  reputation  of  the  League  as 
authority  on  questions  regarding  Drama.  It  must  have  the 
confidence  of  city  centres,  clubs  and  universities.  It  already 
has  considerable  authority  in  this  direction.  The  committee 
receives  letters  asking  for  courses,  and  is  employed  in  propos- 
ing courses  of  study.  The  Chairman  suggests  an  increase  of 
courses  and  consecutive  courses.  There  is  a  demand  for 
greater  simplicity  for  rural  extension  work  in  Drama  study. 
Drama  libraries  are  to  be  planned  and  sent  to  remote  and 
isolated  points.  The  writing  of  pamphlets  on  stage-craft, 
pageantry,  plays,  etc.,  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  principles 
underlying  Drama  underlie  all  literature,  if  not  all  art.  Mod- 
ern and  valuable  thoughts  given  in  a  dramatic  manner  stimu- 
late taste  for  good  drama.  In  closing,  the  chairman  promised 
a  general  stimulating  of  the  Educational  work  in  all  depart- 
ments and  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  all  communities  and 
meet  their  needs.  Mr.  Hinckley  then  turned  the  meeting  over 
to  the  chairmen  of  his  sub-departments  for  brief  reports  of 
the  year's  work  in  their  departments. 

Drama  Study  Department,  Chairman  George  P.  Baker, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  could  not  be  present,  he  sent  a 
telegram  announcing  that  his  committee  had  issued  during  the 
year  Course  E,  an  elaborate  study  of  the  Irish  Drama,  con- 
taining a  complete  bibliography;  that  a  course  on  Dramatic 
Technique  and  on  the  Modern  Drama  are  both  nearly  ready 
for  issuing;  that  it  has  already  prepared  and  has  ready  for 
printing  a  bibliography  of  all  dramas  published  in  the  last 
ten  years.  As  President  of  the  Boston  League,  he  reported 
a  very  encouraging  year  for  his  organization — membership 
having  increased  from  200  to  2,700.  They  have  had  ten  very 
brilliant  public  meetings,  largely  attended  with  excellent  pro- 
grams. Several  branches  are  forming  in  New  England  and 
wonderful  growth  anticipated. 

The  Report  of  the  Teachers*  Committee,  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Johnston. 

It  is  my  wish,  in  making  this  report,  so  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  every  one  here  that  he  or  she  will  at  once  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  at  large.    We  want  to  bring  the  League 
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to  the  attention  of  every  teacher  in  the  country.  Not  only 
that  we  wish  these  teachers  to  realize  the  connection  between 
our  work  and  theirs ;  only  when  they  do,  can  we  hope  to 
bring  them  into  the  League.  In  the  hope  of  reaching  teachers 
usually  widely  scattered,  but  gathered  together  for  the  sum- 
mer, the  committee  last  year  sent  letters  containing  informa- 
tion about  the  League  to  a  number  of  normal  schools.  These 
letters  requested  that  a  little  time  be  devoted  to  our  work 
during  the  term.  Owing  to  conditions,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  measure  the  results  of  this  effort.  Addresses  to  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
College  roused  interest  and  undoubtedly  were  far  more  effec- 
tive than  our  printed  matter. 

During  the  fall,  letters  containing  information  about  our 
work  and  asking  co-operation  were  sent  to  every  normal 
school  in  the  Middle  West  and  South.  In  some  of  these 
there  is  now  great  interest.  Here  in  Chicago,  nearly  all  of 
the  large  organizations  of  teachers  have  given  us  a  hearing 
sometime  during  the  winter.  Some  have  refused,  but  the 
others  have  made  up  for  this  by  their  enthusiasm. 

Our  last  step,  the  sending  of  a  letter  to  the  principal  of 
every  public  grammar  and  high  school  in  the  city,  has  just 
been  made.  In  this  we  asked  that  the  name  of  someone  in 
the  school  who  would  be  sufficiently  interested  to  keep  the 
teachers  informed  of  League  matters  pertaining  specially  to 
them  should  be  sent  to  us.  Nearly  300  of  these  letters  in 
which  were  inclosed  return  postals  were  sent  out.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  postals  have  been  received  to  date,  and 
they  are  still  coming.  These  replies  will  give  us  a  working 
basis  on  which  to  begin  next  year. 

You  will  remember  that  one  of  your  envelopes  this  winter 
contained  a  printed  slip  asking  you,  if  you  were  a  teacher,  to 
send  word  to  that  effect  to  the  Secretary.  This  has  been 
overlooked  by  so  many  people  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  where  we  stand  as  to  members.  It  will  be  a  great 
assistance  to  my  committee  if  you  will  send  in  such  word 
either  to  the  Secretary  or  to  me.  Finally,  if  there  is  any  one 
here  who  can  supply  the  names  of  teachers  in  any  school  or 
college,  who  would  be  interested  in  our  work,  will^  that  per- 
son send  such  names  to  me  that  I  may  communicate  with 
them? 

Lecture  Bureau  Committee,  Mrs.  Nathan  B.  Lewis, 
Chairman. 

The  Lecture  Bureau  Committee  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America  has  been  in  operation  as  a  Bureau  of  Information 
one  year.    Previous  to  the  time  of  its  formation,  the  work 
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was  done  by  Mrs.  Jones,  the  Secretary.  The  work  of  this 
committee  is  to  furnish  to  the  clubs  and  members  of  the 
Drama  League  information  in  regard  to  lecturers,  inter- 
preters of  the  drama,  and  readers  of  plays;  to  attend  lec- 
tures or  recitals  of  lecturers  and  readers  desiring  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  lecture  bureau,  and  thus  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  'Drama  League  of  America.  The  work  of  the  year  has 
not  been  arduous,  but  has  consisted  mainly  of  letters  written 
by  the  chairman  in  reply  to  questions  relative  to  drama  study 
classes,  or  dramatic  entertainment  for  clubs,  or  in  reference 
to  lecturers,  readers  or  interpreters,  and  in  sending  out  lists 
of  names  and  addresses  to  inquirers.  There  are  over  thirty 
names  enrolled  in  the  Lecture  Bureau.  The  Committee  is 
prepared  to  furnish  to  clubs  or  members,  on  request,  printed 
lists  of  such  lecturers  with  their  addresses,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate dramatic  work,  study  or  entertainment.  The  Lecture 
bureau  does  not  furnish  the  speaker,  reader  or  lecturer,  but 
gives  names  and  addresses.  We  have  had  inquiries  from 
clubs  in  many  different  states  and  cities.  The  Bureau  hopes 
to  be  able,  during  the  ensuing  year,  to  assist  materially  all 
clubs  and  members  in  their  efforts  to  secure  lecturers  and  in- 
terpreters of  the  drama. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  Chairman  of  the 
Library  Department,  his  report  was  read  as  follows : 

Library  Department. 

The  Committee  prepared  and  printed  a  short  list  of  books  and 
plays,  the  total  cost  of  which  would  not  exceed  $50,  which  would 
be  suitable  for  acquisition  by  any  small  library,  study  club 
or  reading  circle.  The  Chairman  has  received,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries  and  requests 
for  information,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  answered  by 
him  from  his  office.  These  inquiries  have  all  related  to  in- 
formation v^anted  about  plays  that  are  in  print,  or  articles 
about  a  play  or  a  dramatist  which  were  wanted  for  reading 
and  study  of  his  works.  It  was  the  intention  to  prepare  at 
least  two  other  lists  of  books  and  plays,  one  expanding  the 
fifty  dollar  list  to  a  hundred  dollar  group,  and  second  a  list 
of  w^orks  on  the  modern  European  drama  which  could  be 
purchased  for  $50  or  $100.  I  regret  to  say  that  our  hopes 
and  expectations  with  regard  to  these  latter  lists  have  not 
been  realized,  largely  owing  to  the  Chairman's  illness  during 
last  fall  and  the  present  winter  and  also  to  the  pressure  of 
his  professional  work  which  has  compelled  him  to  drop  prac- 
tically all  outside  activities. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  small  towns 
in  securing  books  for  study,  the  committee  would  suggest 
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that  the  Traveling  Library  Commission  might  co-operate 
or  the  clubs  in  cities  might  collect  drama  libraries  which 
could  be  sent  out  to  small  towns  for  study  purposes.  A  large 
field  is  open  to  us  here. 

Amateur  Acting   Department,  Elvira  D.  Cabell, 
Chairman. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  October.  1911, 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  recommended  as  the  work 
for  the  year,  the  publication  of  (1)  A  list  of  fifty  plays 
suitable  for  amateur  acting,  and  (2)  a  pamphlet  or  booklet 
of  suggestions  to  amateurs  in  regard  to  the  choosing,  staging 
and  presenting  of  plays,  with  a  bibliography  showing  the  most 
useful  publications  along  the  same  lines.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  approved  and  the  Chairman  was  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  the  preparation  of  the  first  publication.  In 
January,  1912,  the  list  of  fifty  plays  was  accordingly  issued. 
The  second  publication  has  been  delayed,  and  will  appear  dur- 
ing the  summer.  More  than  300  letters  have  been  written 
during  the  year  to  persons  seeking  advice  in  regard  to  the 
choosing  and  putting  on  of  plays.  The  large  number  of  these 
applications  have  come  from  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  Middle  West,  but  there  have  been  a  number  also  from 
Women's  and  Young  People's  Clubs.  Applications  have  been 
received  also  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  from  New  England  and  the  South.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  Committee  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Mrs.  Otis  Skinner  as  one  of  its  members. 


Report  of  the  Publications  Department,  Barrett  H.  Clark, 
Chairman. 

The  first  bulletin  of  the  Publications  Department  appeared 
toward  the  end  of  March,  1912.  It  covered  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  of  1911.  The  purpose  of  the  bulletin,  as 
it  states,  is  to  publish  quarterly  "  (1)  A  list  of  plays  .  .  . 
(2)  a  list  of  books  pertaining  to  the  theatre,  such  as  treatises 
on  the  appreciation  of  plays,  the  technique  of  writing  plays, 
the  biographies  of  actors  and  playwrights,  and  (3)  the  names 
of  certain  periodicals  in  which  significant  articles  appear  reg- 
ularly." A  certain  amount  of  extra  time  and  money  was 
spent  in  starting  the  bulletin,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  for 
some  time  the  advertisements  will  pay  all  expenses. 

The  bulletins  will  appear  usually  October  1,  January  1, 
April  1,  and  July  1. 
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Junior  Department. 

In  introducing  Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten,  Chairman  of  the 
Junior  Committee,  to  make  her  report  for  that  Department, 
Mrs.  Best  testified  to  the  debt  of  the  League  to  Miss  Patten, 
not  only  for  much  publicity  work  and  many  members  secured 
in  her  long  yearly  trips  lecturing  through  the  country,  but 
also  because  it  was  she  who  was  the  originator  of  the  idea 
of  working  definitely  with  the'^children  in  an  organized  de- 
partment, and  urged  the  forming  of  the  present  Junior  Com- 
mittee. 

Miss  Patten  said  that  the  finest  results  come  from  the  work 
among  the  children.  Only  one  year  ago  the  work  with  the 
children  was  begun.  The  study  of  drama  is  of  great  educa- 
tional value  to  them.  Children  dramatize  only  in  the  early 
grades  of  school.  As  32,000  children  attend  the  theatre  daily 
in  Chicago,  the  need  for  direction  is  very  apparent, — a  regu- 
lation of  the  kind  of  theatrical  performance.  Plays  seem 
more  real  than  written  stories  to  the  children.  They  "grip" 
in  acting — literature  becomes  vitalized  by  drama  and  children 
enjoy  this  expression  and  interpretation  of  life. 

The  first  work  of  the  department  was  the  organization  of 
children  in  groups  to  act  plays.  There  have  been  13  groups 
of  children  organized  for  the  study  and  presentation  of  plays, 
with  a  paid  up  membership  as  Junior  Leagues.  These  groups 
are  formed  in  the  Public  Schools,  the  settlements  and 
churches.  The  unorganized  work  accomplished  during  the 
season  is  enormous.  Much  publicity  has  been  given  the  Junior 
Department.  Addresses  on  children's  dramatics  have  been 
given  in  more  than  sixty  communities  under  the  auspices  of 
High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Women's  Clubs.  Fifteen 
performances  have  been  given  by  the  Junior  League  children 
of  Chicago  during  the  season,  and  more  than  a  dozen  per- 
formances reported  by  out-of-town  organizations.  The  seem- 
ingly unorganized  work  which  has  resulted  through  our  de- 
partment is  enormous — much  of  the  work  with  children  has 
been  done  in  the  social  centers,  in  settlements  and  missions, 
among  the  poor,  where  there  was  no  fund  with  which  to  pay 
dues,  hence  the  clubs  were  not  affiliated  with  the  Drama 
League. 

In  various  communities  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  the.  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  California,  drama  work  has  been  carried  on  by 
capable  workers,  and  thousands  of  children  permanently  influ- 
enced. 

In  one  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  an  effort  was 
made  last  year  by  the  public  schools  to  collect  statistics  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  children  on  moving  picture 
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shows,  and  the  yearly  outlay  was  estimated  at  more  than 
$15,000. 

Money  is  being  wasted  on  these  five  and  ten  cent  shows. 
The  moving  picture  show  should  be  used  for  artistic  and 
ethical  purposes.  It  is  necessary  to  supply  children  with 
wholesome  dramatic  entertainment.  Every  Lyceum  Course 
should  embody  one  high  class  entertainment  for  children.  A 
children's  theatre  is  already  in  existence  in  New  York.  The 
need  is  for  trained  teachers  to  train  children  for  dramatics.  A 
Children's  Theatre  in  Boston,  established  by  the  Lieblers  in 
October,  made  so  great  an  appeal  that  the  attendance  on  the 
five  and  ten  cent  theatres  has  been  greatly  decreased.  We  urge 
the  establishment  of  a  children's  theatre  under  League  patron- 
age, where  children  might  see  suitable  dramatic  productions. 

The  natural  dramatic  instincts  of  children  find  daily  expres- 
sion in  their  play,  and  if  we  wish  to  influence  their  lives,  we 
must  lead  them  through  their  imitative  faculties  to  high  ideals. 
Not  too  finished,  not  too  polished  in  the  early  years,  but  broad 
and  simple  must  be  the  dramatic  effort  for  the  young.  To  the 
coming  generation,  we  must  look  for  the  higher  appreciation 
of  good  drama,  and  no  efifort  which  is  made  for  educating 
the  child  in  dramatic  fields  is  lost.  They  are  a  most  re- 
sponsive audience  and  welcome  with  enthusiasm  whatever 
is  set  before  them.  Imitation,  not  reason,  is  their  guide,  and 
unconsciously  they  yield  to  the  influence  of  good  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. They  are  the  natural  "creative  listeners,"  who 
make  of  a  work  of  art  a  "perfect  whole."  Miss  Patten  asked 
those  interested  to  carry  on  this  work,  by  forming  clubs  of 
children  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  performing  appro- 
priate plays.  In  no  way  is  there  obtained  a  surer  or  clearer 
knowledge  of  drama.  To  take  part  in  a  play  is  to  realize 
what  the  stage  has  to  give,  and  only  through  this  practical 
means  of  educating  the  children  may  we  hope  to  create  the 
ideal  audience.  In  the  preparation  of  lists  of  juvenile  plays 
which  may  be  endorsed  by  the  League,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Junior  Committee  has  read  about  300  children's  plays  and 
the  committee  has  examined  many  manuscripts  and  does  much 
research  work  in  the  preparation  of  lists. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  Department  is  to  create  high  stan- 
dards and  pure  taste  on  the  part  of  the  young,  through  the 
organization  of  Junior  Leagues,  through  the  establishment 
of  children's  theatres,  and  by  putting  parents  and  teachers  in 
touch  with  the  best  dramatic  literature  for  children. 


The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Junior  Department  in  charge 
of  the  Play-ground  Work,  reported  through  Miss  McGill, 
Chairman,  a  plan  for  the  use  of  play-grounds  this  summer  for 
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children's  dramatic  work.  Drama  for  children,  by  children, 
in  the  play-grounds.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  approved  the 
plan,  and  Mr.  Gross,  in  charge  of  City  Play  Grounds,  will  co- 
operate. It  is  planned  to  have  two  salaried  directors  who  will 
carry  on  regularly.  Junior  Drama  work,  throughout  the  eight 
weeks  of  the  summer  in  eight  play-grounds.  The  children 
will  study  and  learn  plays,  and  then  play  them  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  visitors,  parents  and  friends  in  the  play-grounds. 
It  will  all  be  kept  very  simple  and  planned  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children. 


Next  to  the  child  comes  the  mother,  and  the  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  country  are  open  doors  to  numberless  women  who 
are  striving  for  the  best. 

Club  Work  on  Drama. 

Mrs.  William  D.  Hefferan,  President  of  the  Englewood 
Woman's  Club,  spoke  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  study  of 
drama  in  classes  and  clubs.  All  the  club  calendars  showed 
at  least  one  department  given  to  this  study.  Some  had  in 
addition  to  the  study  class  a  series  of  lectures  by  dramatic 
experts,  the  reproduction  of  a  play  or  plays  during  the  year, 
and  the  attendance  on  first  class  plays  in  the  city  by  large 
groups  of  the  club  members  at  one  performance.  "Inter- 
est has  been  greatly  aroused,  and  as  our  young  people  find 
the  theater  more  than  ever  before  one  of  their  chief  en- 
tertainments, it  behooves  the  parents  everywhere  to  know 
all  they  can  about  what  ideals  the  playhouse  sets  before  the 
children  in  their  care.  If  for  no  other  reason  the  drama  study 
is  needed,  and  worth  attention.  For  when  we  understand 
and  are  able  to  control  the  amusements  of  our  young  people, 
we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  giving  them  a  fair  start  in  life. 
This  greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  women  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  what  drama  is  and  means,  is  sure  to  affect  the  box 
office  receipts.  We  are  told  it  is  the  women,  in  this  country, 
at  least,  who  constitute  the  larger  part  in  an  American  play- 
house. With  the  increasing  intelligence  of  this  majority,  due 
to  earnest  work  in  women's  club  circles,  what  may  we  not 
expect  of  our  theatres?" 

The  principal  address  of  the  afternoon  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.    Professor  Dickinson  spoke  on 

"Some  Principles  of  Drama  Study." 

"Drama  is  a  great  cultural  force,  and  to  be  utilized  must  be 
investigated,  studied  and  respected.  Drama  should  be  studied, 
not  as  literature,  but  as  an  art  in  itself,  associated  with  psy- 
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chical  and  spiritual  phases  of  life.  Drama  is  religious  and 
immortal,  fundamentally  affecting  social  integrity,  and  should 
be  studied  along  criteria  of  music  and  sculpture,  as  one  of 
the  arts  of  presentation.  Drama  is  distinct  from  literature.  It 
is  identified  with  literature  only  accidentally,  and  is  so  asso- 
ciated through  a  use  of  the  same  symbol — the  printed  page — 
but  this  is  only  incidental,  for  drama  really  is  pure  and  dis- 
tinct from  literature.  Literature  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
symbols  of  the  written  page.  Drama  symbols  are  nearer 
the  realities  and  make  a  direct  appeal.  It  is  the  only  art 
that  identifies  the  symbol  with  the  substance, — man  repre- 
sents man  and  the  emotions  of  men.  The  actor  loses  himself 
when  he  successfully  assumes  his  part.  The  symbols  of 
literature  are  restricted  in  scope  by  the  written  page.  Drama 
is  not  limited  to  words  and  syllables.  It^  deals  in  symbols 
of  presentative  reality  in  moving  men  an5  women.  It  has 
a  certain  direct  appeal, — a  concreteness  that  literature  lacks. 
It  declares  a  certain  closeness  to  life.  It  is  associated  with 
literature  to  give  permanence.  The  art  of  the  actor  perishes 
with  him.  Drama  has  striven  to  endure,  and  so  has  borrowed 
of  literature. 

"However,  not  all  of  drama  has  been  retained  in  literature. 
The  mistake  in  schools  has  been  in  considering  Shakespeare 
rather  as  a  litterateur  than  as  a  dramatist.  He  has  been 
considered  as  a  poet  rather  than  as  a  dramatist.  Plays 
must  be  produced  to  get  the  spirit  of  the  conversation.  The 
theatre  is  the  place  to  investigate  the  plays.  The  theatre 
business  manager  should  have  recognition  just  as  much  as  the 
director  of  the  orchestra.  The  actor  on  the  stage  is  certainly 
to  be  classed  among  the  great  artists  and  should  receive  the 
respect  due  an  artist.  The  question  of  lighting  and  scenery, 
music  between  acts,  and  the  management  of  audiences  should 
be  much  more  carefully  considered  by  the  theatre-goer.  The 
theatre-goer  must  realize  that  he,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  audience  and  actors,  make  the  play — that  the  theatre-goer 
and  the  manager  make  the  play,  and  to  get  the  full  benefit 
from  the  play,  the  audience  must  forget  the  intellectual 
measure  of  it  and  throw  itself  into  the  illusion  of  the  moment. 

"Until  a  play  is  performed  it  is  not  art — like  the  score  of 
an  orchestra  and  the  notes  of  the  scales  which  mean  nothing 
until  produced  by  the  instruments.  The  modern  drama  is 
getting  away  from  the  literary  symbols.  A  play  is  not  a  play 
until  produced,  then  it  attains  its  individuaHty,  so  .  the  pub- 
lished play  is  not  doing  its  full  work  for  the  drama,  if  it  is 
causing  the  public  to  study  the  play  in  book  form  and  not 
attend  the  theatre.  There  is  a  disparity  between  great  drama 
and  great  literature.    The  technique  of  the  drama  is  very 
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different  from  the  technique  of  literature.  In  the  former  we 
are  getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  latter.  Gran- 
ville Barker,  often  faulty  in  plot  and  overweighted  with 
learning,  is  master  of  the  dialogue,  suggesting  more  than  is 
said.  Dialogue  is  natural  talk.  One  word  may  express  many 
emotions.  Even  silences  are  soul  revelations  (vide  Maeter- 
linck). Ibsen  overtones  in  his  efforts  to  free  himself  from 
literary  form  of  expression. 

"The  American  drama  when  developed  will  also  mean 
American  art, — once  we  cease  to  study  drama  as  literature 
and  approach  it  as  an  art.  Its  essence  is  immortal  and  reli- 
gious. It  is  a  social  ceremony  and  concerned  with  all  the 
arts, — music,  decoration,  sculpture.  Among  the  desiderata  for 
the  produced  play  are  :  a  studious,  considerate  audience,  and 
investigation  of  new  forms  of  dramatic  art;  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  work  of  the  manager,  that  unheralded  public  serv- 
ant; a  consideration  of  the  orchestra;  the  interpretation  of 
the  actor;  the  lighting;  scenery  and  music.  The  mood  of 
the  audience  must  be  credulous  and  skeptical,  appreciative,  but 
sufficiently  aloof  to  detect  the  artificial.  The  printed  page  is 
lifeless  and  shallow.  No  reading  of  criticism  can  take  the 
place  of  seeing  the  play.  There  must  be  completeness  of 
tone,  color,  word  and  sound.  The  best  place  to  study  the 
play  is  in  the  playhouse.  The  drama  is  to  become  the  social 
art,  the  religion  of  the  future." 


Mr.  John  Merrill,  of  the  Francis  Parker  School,  spoke 
from  a  rich  experience  of 

The  Value  of  Drama  Work  on  the  Playground. 

Mr.  Merrill  prefaced  his  remarks  by  expressing  the  grati- 
fication felt  by  those  who  had  worked  with  the  children 
in  the  Shakespeare  Festival.  He  spoke  emphatically  of  the 
necessity  of  controlling  and  organizing  sports  for  children. 
Drama  work  helps  develop  a  child,  helps  build  up  a  con- 
sciousness which  is  most  valuable  if  properly  directed.  Edu- 
cation should  be  carried  on  all  the  year.  It  should  be  in 
the  open  as  much  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  children 
suffer  from  ennui.  Organized  dramatic  work  would  be  the 
solution.  The  dramatic  instinct  is  necessary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  children.  It  makes  all  school  work  vital  and  easy. 
Mr.  Merrill  spoke  especially  of  the  success  of  the  Festival 
and  the  educational  value  of  the  children's  work,  to  the 
child,  when  kept  busy  with  play  as  shown  in  the  organized 
sports  of  the  wealthy  children  near  London.  The  child  must 
build  up  a  consciousness  of  people  about  him  before  he  is 
introspective.    Where  the  dramatic  attitude  is  not  introspec- 
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tive,  children  become  self-conscious,  but  through  the  study 
of  dramatic  expression  they  learn  to  externalize  their  emo- 
tions in  the  proper  degree,  and  lose  their  self-conscious  man- 
ner. 

The  three  R's  can  easily  be  taught  in  the  study  of  the 
drama  and  in  this  way  literature  becomes  a  living  thing  for 
the  children  as  they  give  it  out  to  others.  Domestic  science 
can  be  used  to  help  in  the  play-ground  work.  The  children 
can  dye  materials  for  costumes  and  make  them,  and  in  the 
wood  work  classes,  stage  properties  can  be  made.  So  in  all 
this  work,  by  wise  arrangement  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  work,  the  children  will  find  that  the  play-grounds  are 
places  not  only  for  amusement  and  growth  physically,  but 
mentally. 


In  closing  the  afternoon  session,  the  President  gave  a  brief 
report  of  the  essay  work  in  connection  with  the  Shakespeare 
Birthday  Celebration. 

Report  of  the  Shakespeare  Essay  Committee. 

In  reporting  for  the  Festival  Essay  Committee,  Mrs.  Best 
regretted  that  neither  of  the  other  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee could  be  present,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  the  efficient 
Chairman,  being  detained  at  his  own  matinee.  The  idea  of 
the  Shakespeare  essay  work  was  first  suggested  to  the  Festi- 
val committee  by  Mr.  Ross  himself,  who  kindly  consented 
not  only  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  but  to 
raise  the  funds  suggested.  Mr.  Ross'  idea  was,  that  the 
League  aim  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare, 
and  supplement  the  Festival  work,  by  an  attempt  to  reach 
many  hundreds  of  children,  who  could  not  take  part  in  the 
Festival  itself.  He  volunteered  to  secure  gifts  from  ten 
prominent  actors,  which  fund  should  be  used  to  purchase  gold 
medals  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  essay  on  given  Shakespeare 
topics.  The  committee  was  enthusiastic  over  this  idea  of 
encouraging  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  and  determined 
upon  the  plan.  Mr.  Ross  secured  gifts  of  $30  each  from  the 
following  actors :  Margaret  Anglin,  William  Faversham,  J. 
Forbes-Robertson,  Tyrone  Power,  Thomas  Ross,  Otis  Skin- 
ner, E.  H.  Sothern,  David  Warfield,  Walker  Whiteside,  Au- 
gustus Thomas,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  Record- 
Herald. 

Mr.  James  O'Donnell  Bennett  and  Mr.  Frederic  Hatton 
prepared  a  very  interesting  and  brilliant  set  of  topics  and 
bibliography  for  the  essays.  The  ten  subjects  chosen  were: 
Shakespeare's  Schooldays ;  Pretty  Songs  in  Shakespeare ; 
Shakespeare    and    the    Flowers;    Shakespeare's    Birdland  ; 
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Shakespeare's  Clowns;  Shakespeare's  Fairies;  Heroes  of  Old 
in  My  Plutarch  and  My  Shakespeare ;  Henry  V.  as  Youth 
and  Man;  History  of  the  Gift  and  Dedication  of  the  Statue 
of  Shakespeare  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago;  and  Shakespeare's 
Little  Boys. 

On  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Su- 
perintendent, it  was  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
modify  this  plan,  awarding  the  trophies  to  schools  doing  the 
most  work,  and  changing  the  award  to  a  portrait  of  Shakes- 
peare, instead  of  the  medal.  The  beautiful  Flameng  etching 
of  the  Chandos  portrait  was  chosen,  and  eleven  very  fine 
artists'  proof  copies  were  secured,  simply  framed,  with  plates 
inscribed  with  the  givers'  names.  The  list  of  topics  and 
an  invitation  to  send  the  essays  to  the  Drama  League  be- 
fore April  18th  was  issued  to  the  Public  Schools.  The  Com- 
mittee on  awards  has  just  completed  its  work,  and  is  deeply 
gratified  at  the  result  of  this  experiment.  Several  hun- 
dred essays  were  sent  in  to  the  office,  but  this  represents 
only  the  selected  essays  from  the  schools  competing.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  accurate  figures  can  be  compiled,  as  the  teachers 
neglected  to  send  in  a  report  of  the  total  number  of  essays 
written.  But  in  most  of  the  nineteen  schools  competing, 
every  member  of  the  class  wrote.  In  many  instances,  notably 
the  high  school,  the  work  was  of  unusual  excellence,  often 
equaling  college  work.  In  some  of  the  grade  schools,  even 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  wrote  essays.  The  most  popular  of 
the  subjects  was  Shakespeare's  School  Days,  The  History  of 
the  Dedication,  and  the  Fairies.  The  estimate  of  time  put 
into  an  essay  by  pupils  was  placed  in  one  school  at  thirty 
hours  each,  which  shows  a  pretty  creditable  addition  to  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  and  his  work.  In  three  or 
four  of  the  schools  the  work  was  of  unusual  interest,  because 
these  schools  represent  foreign  population  with  little  or  no 
advantages  and  seldom  if  ever  before  had  entered  into  any- 
thing of  this  sort.  The  teachers  testified  in  these  instances 
that  the  study  for  the  subject  had  meant  much  to  the  children, 
and  had  in  some  cases  quite  transformed  them.  One  small 
Italian  volunteered  the  statement  that  he  guessed  he  wouldn't 
go  to  nickel  shows,  but  save  up  for  something  worth  while. 
All  the  teachers  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  children  had  en- 
joyed the  work  and  responded  to  it  in  a  quite  unexpected 
manner.  A  very  beautiful  design  was  presented  by  Mr. 
William  Schmedtgen  to  be  used  on  a  parchment  which  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  eleven  givers  on  which  they  each  inscribed 
a  presentation  letter.  This  autograph  letter  was  also  framed 
and  attached  to  the  portraits  to  be  given  to  the  schools.  The 
testimony  from  the  schools  themselves  was  overwhelmingly 
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in  support  of  this  essay  work.  One  school  alone  wrote  over 
three  hundred  essays.  The  committee  realizes  its  indebted- 
ness to  the  generous  donors  of  the  portraits,  to  Mr.  Bennett 
for  his  scholarly  list  of  subjects  and  bibliography,  and  notably 
to  Mr.  Ross  for  the  suggestion  of  the  idea  and  for  his  energy 
and  self-sacrifice  in  collecting  the  funds  and  preparing  the 
portraits. 

The  session  adjourned  until  evening. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Convention 
and  its  guests  met  in  Fullerton  Hall,  Art  Institute.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was 

Dramatic  Criticism. 

Mrs.  Best,  again  presiding,  introduced  Mr.  Frederick  Koch, 
Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  in  the  University  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Koch  spoke  of  the  relation  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  people,  in  furthering  the  cause  of  good  drama. 
He  said  he  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Baker  of  Harvard,  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  all  the  large  universities  of  the 
country,  beginning  with  Professor  Brander  Matthews  of 
Columbia,  the  first  professor  of  dramatic  literature,  now  had 
courses  in  drama. 

When  he  was  sent  to  that  University  from  the  East,  he  was 
told  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Professor  of 
Dramatic  Literature,  but  he  remembered  Brander  Matthews 
and  took  heart  of  grace.  Such  study,  he  finds,  is  vitalizing, 
having  a  more  potent  effect  than  that  of  any  other  phase  of 
literature.  Every  University  worthy  the  name  has  now  its 
Dramatic  Association,  which  is  the  laboratory  of  the  study, 
giving  practice  in  presentation  and  in  appreciation  of  dramatic 
masterpieces  past  and  present.  This  society  in  the  Dakota 
University  is  said  to  have  more  vital  influence  than  any  other 
society  there.  Among  the  dramatic  masterpieces  which  it 
has  presented  are,  Twelfth  Night,  The  School  for  Scandal, 
Everyman,  and  later,  Nathan  Hale,  because  it  is  American. 

Words  plus  action  make  drama,  and  often  the  plus  is  the 
larger  part.  To  see  visualized  the  plays  to  be  studied  is  of  no 
small  benefit,  while  the  value  to  the  student  taking  part  is 
something  which  we  are  slow  to  comprehend.  The  speaker 
read  several  unsolicited  testimonials  from  his  students  of  the 
Sock  and  Buskin  Society,  showing  that  their  imagination  had 
been  stimulated ;  their  sympathy  broadened ;  that  they  had 
become  capable  of  more  critical  analysis  and  keener  appre- 
ciation of  life;  that,  for  the  first  time,  literature  is  seen  as 
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life  and  "life  in  progression,"  while  the  ethical  value  of  acting 
to  the  actor, — of  living  temporarily  the  life  of  another, — 
is  something  which  is  all  too  little  dwelt  upon. 

Even  literature  is  now  using  the  laboratory  method  of 
teaching,  led  therein  by  Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  although  in 
the  beginning  he  found  it  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College  the  fact  that  dramatic  work  was 
really  important.  Yet  how  many  good  playwrights  his  method 
has  produced,  notably  Sheldon,  still  under  30,  but  with  three 
good  plays  already  to  his  credit.  The  business  world  has 
come  to  reckon  with  the  academic  product.  If  the  schools 
cannot  teach  art,  they  can  at  least  teach  its  technique.  Clyde 
Fitch  left  $20,000  to  found  a  dramatic  library.  Manager 
Harris,  who  met  his  fate  on  the  Titanic,  was  about  to  found 
a  chair  of  dramatic  literature.  The  best  American  play  at 
Harvard  yearly  receives  a  prize  of  $500  and  obtains  an  imme- 
diate hearing  in  Boston. 

It  isn't  the  place  of  high-brows  to  lead  in  popular  move- 
ments. The  minority  must  always  lead,  and  who  is  so  well 
fitted  here  as  the  universities?  The  American  national  drama 
is  not  just  talk,  and  though  we  are  still  sectionalized  there  is 
a  vital  connection  between  Maine  and  California. 


Mrs.  Best,  declaring  that  she  could  find  no  critic  in  Chi- 
cago willing  to  talk  upon  Dramatic  Criticism,  introduced 
Mr.  Chas.  Bregg,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette, 
who,  quoting  the  facetious  cartoonist  who  depicts  the  New 
York  critic  with  his  ever-ready  hammer  but  the  Chicago  one 
with  his  dove  of  peace,  exclaimed,  "Why,  therefore,  why 
therefore  shall  a  Pittsburg  critic  bring  coals  to  Newcastle?" 

But,  nevertheless,  just  one  word,  and  that  seriously.  Now- 
adays they  dare  the  worst  criticism  who  style  themselves  "dra- 
matic critics,"  yet  we  have  today  as  fine  and  capable  ones 
as  ever  in  the  world,  as  strong  and  as  intelligent  as  con- 
ditions demand.  They  do  their  work,  however,  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties.  Newspapers  are  as  thoroughly  commer- 
cialized as  the  theatres  and  where  criticism  accomplishes 
anything,  it  does  it  in  spite  of  present-day  conditions. 

When,  twenty  years  ago,  William  Winter  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Tribune,  his  beautiful,  eloquent  opinions  upon  the  dra- 
matic situation,  he  did  so  as  the  representative  of  a  con- 
stituency intelligently  comprehending  the  arts.  Today  that 
paper  recognizes  the  box-office  and  a  dramatic  critic  must 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  paper  for  which  he  writes. 
Where  shall  condemnation  lie?    To  whom  shall  we  look  for 
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over-night  change  of  opinion?  A  newspaper  has  no  interest 
in  the  drama  as  art.  There  should  be  begotten  a  larger  sym- 
pathy for  the  critic,  as  sharing  responsibility  with  those  other 
two  forces,  the  actor  and  the  producer. 

Criticism  depends  upon  stability,  which  is  very  hard  to  as- 
sume and  to  maintain,  since  nowadays  everybody  is  his  own 
critic.  It  depends  too  upon  adaptability  to  the  aims  and  needs 
of  the  theatre.  It  must  lead,  not  drive,  the  public,  realizing 
its  needs. 

The  critics  are  the  infantry  of  the  army.  If  they  could 
only  say,  "Come  up  higher,"  but  in  so  doing  they  would  cease 
to  be  critics.  Their  place  is  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  not  in 
the  front  rank.  They  must  preach,  but  not  in  the  tone  of  the 
preacher.  Shall  they  desert  the  13,000  who  attend  the  mon- 
key-show for  the  500  who  on  the  same  night  patronize  .the 
legitimate  and  uplifting  drama?  If  so,  they  are  not  true 
critics.  Instead,  they  must  see  how  many  of  the  13,000  they 
can  induce  to  listen  to  songs;  to  have  part  in  the  larger,  finer 
life  that  throbs  and  beats  around  them.  A  critic  must  also 
be  a  prophet. 


The  audience  welcomed  as  the  third  speaker  of  the  evening 
Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  dramatic  editor  of  Everybody's  and 
The  Bookman;  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  in  Colum- 
bia University,  and  authoritative  writer.  His  subject  was  fit- 
tingly. 

The  Theory  of  Dramatic  Criticism. 

There  is  usually  and  with  good  reason,  he  said,  an  antithe- 
sis between  theory  and  practice.  It  is  hard  to  climb  the 
heights,  but  one  should  be  judged  by  his  endeavors. 

Consider,  then,  not  merely  the  practice  but  also  the  theory 
of  this  art, — for  art  it  surely  is,  reminding  humanity,  as  do 
all  the  arts,  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

Criticism  differs  from  the  creative  art  in  that  the  one  is 
analytic,  the  other  concrete.  We  cannot  understand  a  work 
of  art  until  we  see  it  abstractly,  see  it  analyzed  and  put  to- 
gether again.  The  creator  and  the  critic  are  complementary, 
and  if  the  highest  is  to  be  attained,  must  co-ordinate.  Criti- 
cism is  a  high,  lofty,  delicate  and  necessary  art. 

Here  the  critic  cited  many  examples  to  prove  untrue  Dis- 
raeli's statement  that  a  critic  is  one  who  has  failed  in  litera- 
ture and  art. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  literary  criticism?  Matthew  Arnold 
defines  it  as  "a  distinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propa- 
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gate  what  is  best  known  and  thought  for  us  in  the  theatres 
of  the  world."  ,  _ 

The  dramatic  critic  must  be  willing  to  learn  and  to  teach. 
It  requires  extraordinary  ability,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  more  have  succeeded  in  writing  plays  than  in  criti- 
cizing them.  Here  in  America,  where  we  see  the  faint  glim- 
merings of  dramatic  art,  we  have  several  great  stage  direc- 
tors, but  as  yet  no  great  dramatic  critic.  Such  an  one  can- 
not analyze  until  he  sees — until  we  have  great  plays.  In  Lon- 
don, where  criticism  is  rising  as  an  art,  we  have  Walkeley, 
Bernard  Shaw,  abler  even  as  critic  than  creator,  and  William 
Archer,  honest  and  sincere.  Shall  we  find  such  men  in  our 
own  land?  No  critic,  said  Lowell,  can  rise  to  the  first  rank 
without  insight,  equipment,  sympathy  and  disinterestedness. 

As  to  the  first  rare  qualification,  one  can  only  say  the  critic 
is  born,  not  made.  To  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful  he 
must  have  susceptibility  so  keen  that  he  cannot  escape  their 
impressions. 

The  second  requisite  must  be  made  by  the  critic  himself. 
Shakespeare  made  his  plays  without  scholarship,  and  so  our 
modern  artist  must  know  not  only  life,  but  other  dramas, 
and  the  aims  and  methods  of  all  other  arts,  so  complex  a 
thing  is  the  modern  play.  He  must  also  have  a  tireless  curi- 
osity, going  to  the  theatre  perhaps  as  many  as  five  times  a 
week. 

The  qualities  of  sympathy  and  disinterestedness  are  not 
intellectual  but  moral.  The  critic  must  like  and  look  for  the 
best.  His  purpose  is  to  find  not  fault  but  merit.  If  faulty, 
a  play  is  unworthy  of  criticism,  and  a  great  critic  will  ignore 
it.  Even  for  murderers  there  is  no  pleasure  in  disemboweling 
a  man  of  straw.  All  good  criticism  must  be  favorable  and 
surely  there  is  enough  good  to  keep  the  finest  critic  busy. 
He  should  be  able  to  criticize  even  what  he  does  not  like — 
and  this  is  a  delicate  task.  The  public  does  not  care  whether 
William  Winter  dislikes  Shaw  and  Pinero,  it  wants  to  know 
what  Shaw  and  Pinero  are  like.  Most  criticism  is  unneces- 
sarily personal. 

Disinterestedness  is  delicate  and  difficult.  The  Chicago  pa- 
pers are  the  most  independent  in  the  country,  but  the  New 
York  press  is  not  free,  so  no  critic  really  fine  will  stay  there 
more  than  two  weeks.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton's  best  work 
was  made  impossible  because  his  criticisms  offended  certain 
advertisers  and  they  removed  their  support  from  the  paper. 
The  best  criticism  is  found  in  the  magazines,  which  do  not 
print  theatrical  advertisements. 

Criticism  must  be  honest  if  given  at  all,  or  the  critic  may 
as  well  take  to  the  selling  of  ribbons.    Under  any  conditions 
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it  is  hard  to  remain  disinterested.  When  Belasco  was  fighting 
the  theatrical  trust  nearly  everybody  pronounced  his  perform- 
ances good,  because  they  wanted  to  see  him  victorious.  The 
critic  must  have  no  religious,  philosophical  or  political  preju- 
dices. He  may  not  believe  in  spiritualism,  but  he  must  judge 
impartially  The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,  although  it  deals 
with  that  subject. 

Why  do  we  lack  such  critics?  First,  we  lack  the  men  them- 
selves; secondly,  the  conditions.  We  should  give  up  pub- 
lishing a  criticism  the  next  morning  after  the  first  perfor- 
mance, but  merely  a  news  item  instead.  Just  send  an  ordinary 
reporter,  who  shall  tell  whether  the  audience  liked  the  per- 
formance— and  such  other  commonplaces.  Then  the  critic 
may  go  at  his  leisure,  or  confine  his  criticism  to  the  monthly 
magazine.  In  most  of  the  weeklies,  fine  thought  would  look 
lonesome. 

Under  the  present  regime,  good  critics  are  worn  out  in  a 
few  years,  and  when  a  worthy  play  comes  they  have  no  sur- 
plus energy  with  which  to  do  it  justice.  Why  not  let  a  critic, 
at  his  leisure,  devote  three  columns  to  a  review  of  the  Thun- 
derbolt, telling  why  it  is  good,  instead  of  giving  one  column 
to  a  musical  comedy  which  in  another  week  will  probably 
have  failed?  Why  not  tell  why  The  Garden  of  Allah  was 
not  good?  Yet  many  columns  are  wasted  upon  such  plays 
simply  because  they  have  news  value ;  because  they  are  ex- 
pensive, having  real  Arabs,  real  camels,  etc.,  or  because 
the  salary  of  the  leading  man  is  unusually  high.  Meanwhile, 
in  New  York,  "Kindling"  languished  and  an  office-boy  was 
thought  competent  to  report  it,  until,  by  the  advice  of  two  or 
three  experts  who  believed  in  it,  it  was  sent  to  Chicago, 
"where  real  people  might  see  it,"  after  which  it  entered  upon 
a  successful  tour  of  the  West. 

Criticism  finds  its  necessity  in  the  public.  In  this  complex 
age  when  all  are  specialists,  the  public  needs  a  trained 
critic  to  explain  what  is  really  good.  Secondly,  authors, 
actors  and  producers  need  the  critic,  not  to  tell  them  but  the 
public  what  is  valuable  in  that  which  is  produced.  In  short, 
such  a  man  occupies  a  medial  position,  interpreting  the  work 
of  the  one  to  the  many.  The  Drama  League  is  rendering  a 
real  service  in  the  disinterested  bulletining  of  worthy  plays 
and,  in  a  better  spirit  than  that  of  the  newspapers,  not  com- 
menting upon  the  unworthy,  but  giving  the  positive  side  in- 
stead of  the  negative. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  reading  of  a  beautiful  little 
poem  upon  the  Shakespeare  statue,  written  by  its  sculptor, 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  sent  as  his  contribution  to  the 
Convention. 
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For  a  Statue  of  Shakespeare. 
Who  models  thee  must  be  thine  intimate 
Nor  place  thee  on  a  grand,  uplifted  base, 
Where  tired  eyes  can  hardly  reach  thy  face, 
For  others  this  might  serve ;  thou  art  too  great. 
Who  sculptures  thee  must  grasp  thy  human  state, 
Thine  all  embracing  love  must  aim  to  trace, 
Thy  oneness  with  the  lowliest  of  the  race. 

Until  this  sculptor  comes  the  world  must  wait; 
But  when  he  comes  carving  those  deep  set  eyes, 
'Neath  brow  o'er  arching,  like  the  heavens'  high  dome. 
The  man  will  turn  aside  with  glad  surprise 
And  say,  slow  wending  from  their  toil  toward  home, 
"I  saw  this  Shakespeare  in  the  street ;  he  seemed 
A  man,  like  you  or  me ;  howe'er  he  dreamed. 

Wm.  Ordway  Partridge. 

Written  while  at  work  on  the  Shakespeare  statue  and  copied 
for  the  birthday  celebration  April  23rd,  1912. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  25,  1912. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

At  9  :30  on  Thursday  morning,  the  Second  Birthday  of  the 
League,  the  Convention  resumed  its  regular  sessions  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  The  session  was  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Playgoing  Committee  and  the  general  topic  for  discussion 
was  "Play  Attending." 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  President  read  the  list 
of  special  committees  appointed  for  the  Convention,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Nominating :   Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Frances  Squire  Potter. 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Dow. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Lane. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Wheelock. 
Amendments*:   Mrs.  Strickland  Clark,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Braffette. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Best. 
Convention:  Mrs.  W.  F.  Blackford 

Mrs.  Albert  Dainty. 

Mrs.  Selig  Greenbaum. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Jennings. 

Mrs.  Herman  Landauer. 

Mrs.  Metcalfe. 
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Mrs.  Otto  Sinclair. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  VVillett. 

Credentials:   Mrs.  Charles  E.  Shearman,  Chairman. 

Miss  Kaufmann. 
Tellers:  Mr.  F.  H,  Koch,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Holden  (Duluth). 

Miss  Langley  (Ann  Arbor). 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Blanc  (Louisville,  Ky.). 

Miss  Hatcher  (Philadelphia). 
Resohttions :  Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Bartlett. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Ellis. 
Ushers:   Miss  Beatrice  Shaffner,  Chairman. 
Official  Report  of  the  Convention: 

Mrs.  M.  A.  K.  Denney. 

Mrs.  Enos  Barton. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Redfern. 

Miss  Bertha  lies 

Mrs.  Edwin  Peirce. 

Mrs.  Leonard  G.  Shepard. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Wright. 

The  subject  of  the  morning  session  was 
"Play  Attending." 

and  the  program  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Play  going  Com- 
mittee, Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Chairman,  presiding.  In  turn- 
ing over  the  meeting  to  Miss  Houston,  the  President  spoke 
of  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  of  this  committee  and 
begged  the  members  to  bear  in  mind  especially  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  this  branch  of  League  activity.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  handle  of  any  of  our 
interests.  This  was  an  entirely  new  and  untried  work.  No 
one  had  ever  attempted  it  before.  The  committee  was  beset 
by  unguessable  surprises  and  unforeseen  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems. The  other  departments  are  comparatively  simple  to 
conduct — there  are  at  least  beaten  paths  to  define  the  way 
and  make  any  explorations  into  untried  forest  safe  and  prac- 
ticable— but  in  this  department  we  are  blazing  the  trail — no 
one  has  gone  before. 

The  conduct  of  this  department,  then,  needs  infinite  en- 
thusiasm and  business  ability.  It  has  meant  tremendous 
energy  and  devotion.  It  has  meant  also  an  ungrudging  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  talent  on  the  part  of  its  chairman. 

The  one  point  of  paramount  importance  to  carry  from  this 
session  today  is  the  idea  of  loyalty  to  your  committee.  You 
may  not  agree  always  with  their  endorsement,  but  at  least 
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alwa3'S  remember  that  they  are  doing  their  best,  credit  them 
with  the  sincerity  of  purpose  which  is  unquestionably  theirs. 
We  must  stand  by  our  own  committee.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  must  always  agree  with  them  but  we  must  sup- 
port their  action.  We  must  not  stand  one  side  ready  to 
accede  to  hostile  criticism,  but  if  we  are  loyal  League  mem- 
bers we  must  lend  our  active  defense  when  needed,  even  if  we 
haven't  agreed  with  the  committee's  decision.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  the  difficulties  of  this  work — ranging  all  the  way 
from  trying  to  appraise  a  play  to  brow-beating  the  address- 
ing firm  for  greater  accuracy  or  attempting  to  get  satisfac- 
tory service  from  the  Chicago  Post  Office.  It  has  even  ex- 
tended— this  devoted  service — so  far  as  to  accomplishing  the 
filing  of  9,000  names  in  the  card  catalogue  entirely  by  volun- 
teer labor.  Let  us  remember,  then,  as  a  result  of  today's 
session,  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  difficulties,  loyalty  to 
the  committee.  Perhaps  they  will  make  errors  in  judgment; 
they  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible ;  but  be  loyal  and  support 
them,  remembering  the  difficulties  in  their  way.  Then  send 
in  to  the  chairman  privately  any  valid  criticism  that  occurs 
to  you. 

In  two  years'  time  they  have  made  surprisingly  few  mis- 
takes. They  have  established  a  reputation  for  interesting, 
helpful,  informing  bulletin  style.  They  have  made  the  work 
popular.  They  have  overcome  enormous  difficulties  and  have 
avoided  any  serious  mistakes.  Credit  them  with  all  this  ac- 
complishment. And  let  us  not  forget  that  not  the  least  among 
these  is  the  wisdom  and  policy  which  has  kept  managers  and 
profession  in  a  friendly  attitude  toward  League  propaganda. 

Then,  as  the  third  great  point  of  the  Playgoing  session,  I 
would  impress  upon  vou  the  absolute  necessity  of  actual  play- 
support  of  the  committee.  Unless  we  attend  plays,  the  com- 
mittee's work  is  self-defeating.  But  this  last  point  can  be 
safely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  speakers  of  the  morning  for 
special  emphasis. 


Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Chairman  Playgoing  Committee, 
reported  the  committee's  work  for  the  year  as  follows : 

Report  of  the  Playgoing  Committee. 

To  organize  into  one  compact  theatre-going  body,  a  public 
practically  and  loyally  pledged  to  the  support  of  good  plays 
is  the  work  of  the  Playgoing  Committee  of  the  Drama  League. 
We,  the  Committee,  are  one  factor ;  you,  the  members,  are  the 
other — it  requires  both  factors  working  in  sympathy,  with  un- 
derstanding of  each  other;  with  belief  in  the  purpose  for 
which  we  work;  and  with  intention  to  realize  that  purpose; 
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to  bring  about  the  great  result  of  an  average  of  better  plays, 
and  many  more  of  the  best  on  the  stage  of  our  established 
commercial  theatre. 

That  the  theatre  season  of  1911-1912,  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  is  the  most  disastrous  financially  in  a  generation  is  not 
a  reason  for  discouragement,  but  rather  for  great  encourage- 
ment— it  indicates  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  unrest,  the  dissatisfaction  with  present  condition,  presage 
change  and  mean  progress. 

The  great  public  is  beginning  to  care  more  for  its  theatre, 
and  to  give  heed  to  what  this  theatre  is  doing,  not  antag- 
onistically, but  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  organized 
audience,  on  one  hand,  and  the  manager  on  the  other,  may, 
through  the  Playgoing  Committee,  arrive  at  a  mutual  under- 
standing, with  pleasure  for  the  one  and  profit  for  the  other. 

There  are  the  two  divisions  of  the  Committee,  local  and 
advisory.  The  advisory  members  are  most  valuable  in  keep- 
ing the  Committee  here  informed  of  the  productions  in  the 
East  in  advance  of  the  play's  appearance  here.  This  infor- 
mation is  guiding,  never  determining,  to  the  local  Committee, 
who  see  and  decide  for  themselves  upon  all  plays  before  bul- 
letining. This  branch  of  the  Committee  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  new  names.  The  local  Committee 
was  reorganized,  and  new  members  added  at  the  beginning 
of  this  theatre  season,  A  fine  spirit  of  tolerance  for  one 
another's  opinions  has  ever  marked  the  Committee's  delibera- 
tions, as  well  as  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  and  independ- 
ence of  action  in  voting  for  or  against  a  play.  Each  one  has 
fought  for  his  opinion  in  the  final  vote  unless  thoroughly 
converted  to  another.  This  has  been  the  strength  of  the 
Committee's  work.  It  has  been  spirited,  candid,  honest.  Un- 
fortunately, with  the  winter  a  disintegration  of  its  number 
began.  One  member  was  lost  to  California,  another  to  Wash- 
ington, one  became  a  producing  playwright  and  felt  his  name 
should  be  dropped  for  fear  of  its  hampering  or  embarrassing 
the  Committee's  action.  These  changes  have  depleted  the 
number  of  the  Committee  and  increased  the  burden  of  work 
for  those  who  remain. 

The  activities  of  the  committee  have  been  many  and  varied. 
Play  attending  and  play  bulletining  have  formed  the  major 
part  of  the  Committee's  work,  but  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  reduced  rate  proposition,  ■  and  to  organized  support  for 
endorsed  plays  in  the  one-night  stands. 

The  Committee  has  held  many  conferences  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  various  problems,  but  no  problem  has  been 
more  perplexing  or  more  seriously  considered  than  the  subject 
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of  criteria.  The  vision  of  a  national  playgoing  committee, 
governed  by  one  standard  for  all  producing  centres  has  grad- 
ually faded.  The  public  in  each  community  varies  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  each  committee  in  its  own  center  is  a  part 
of  that  public  and  is,  whether  consciously  or  not,  influenced 
by  the  taste  and  needs  of  its  community.  Often  there  is  not 
unity  of  opinion  about  a  given  play  in  a  single  committee. 

A  majority  vote  decides,  and  the  final  action  of  a  committee 
represents  -a  consensus  of  opinion.  When  this  happens  in  a 
small  group  working  together  throughout  a  season,  discuss- 
ing and  trying  for  a  uniform  standard,  it  is  inevitable  that  it 
should  happen  in  different  unrelated  groups  doing  their  work 
independently  in  centres  remote  from  one  another.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  comparison  of  lists  of  plays  endorsed  in  the 
various  bulletin  centres  shows  a  remarkable  though  not  com- 
plete agreement.  The  greatest  departure  has  been  in  Boston, 
where  twice  musical  comedy  was  classed  as  drama  and  bul- 
letined. The  original  plan  was  to  exclude  opera  and  musical 
comedy  as  outside  tlie  scope  of  the  movement.  And  we  un- 
derstand that  Boston  has  now  accepted  this  view. 

The  Committee  must  be  able  at  all  times  to  define  its  posi- 
tion, and  if  convinced  of  error,  must  be  open-minded  and 
free  to  revise  its  judgment.  A  letter  from  the  Playgoing 
Committee  was  sent  out  last  autumn  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  members  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  intention  of  the  Committee  in  issuing  a  bulle- 
tin; and  to  place  before  them  the  difficult  problem  of  judging 
not  one  play,  but  every  play,  fairly  and  consistently  with  a  cer- 
tain standard.  Also  to  place  before  our  public  our  decision  to 
broaden  our  standard,  to  include  a  class  of  plays  "which  pos- 
sess elements  of  unusual  and  wide-spread  interest  by  reason 
of  the  vital  nature  of  their  themes,  their  character  or  their 
performance,  but  which  otherwise  do  not  conform  to  the 
accepted  critical  standards."  Usually  the  accepted  standards 
are  used  as  the  basis  of  criticism  for  determining  what  plays 
are  of  sufficient  artistic  merit  to  be  bulletined.  However, 
these  standards  are  continually  changing,  and  occasionally  the 
play  of  timeliness  of  subject  or  of  special  appeal  will  be  bul- 
letined. The  decision  to  bulletin  or  not  to  bulletin  is  always 
carefully  made,  and  if  the  members  do  not  understand  the 
action  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  a  particular  play,  at 
least  be  assured  that  the  Committee  had  a  reason,  and  one  it 
deemed  a  good  and  sufficient  one  for  its  action. 

The  bulletins  are  two-fold  in  purpose  :  first,  to  give  infor- 
mation about  the  play;  second,  to  appraise  the  play.  The  play 
bulletins  of  the  League  are  not,  as  has  been  said,  just  another 
opinion  on  a  play.    They  furnish  a  dramatic  criticism  that 
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is  neither  advertisement  nor  professional  reviewing;  an  opin- 
ion unique  in  kind  and  value.  The  Committee  is  composed 
of  the  scholar,  the  structure  expert,  the  writer,  the  man  of 
business,  and  the  mere  lover  of  a  good  play.  A  group  of  in- 
dependent, capable  workers,  qualified  to  judge  plays.  The 
bulletin  comment  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this 
group  of  volunteers,  not  a  one-man  judgment.  In  order  to 
keep  unbiased  minds,  the  Committee  never  accepts  the  prof- 
fered courtesy  of  theatre  tickets,  and  the  bulletins  are  issued 
entirely  independent  of  any  outside  influence.  The  work  of 
the  Committee  is  in  no  sense  a  censorship,  but  is  intended 
at  all  times  to  be  constructive  and  affirmative.  The  success  of 
this  Committee's  work  lies  in  the  prompt  and  generous  re- 
sponse of  the  League  members  to  the  appeal  of  the  bulletin 
for  play  support.  No  satisfactory  way  of  computing  actual 
results  in  play  attendance  has  as  yet  been  devised.  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  has  been  credited  with  this  critical  comment 
upon  the  practical  results  obtained :  "It  is  Drama  Leaguing 
inside  the  theatre,  not  outside,  that  benefits  the  theatre  and 
theatre-goers,  as  one  can  never  be  a  real  communicant  of  the 
faith  one  professes  unless  one  supplements  one's  doctrines  by 
devotion  at  the  temple ;  so,  too,  the  only  place  to  drama 
league  for  the  good  of  the  theatre  is  in  the  theatre."  This  is 
and  has  been  the  League  attitude  for  the  two  years  of  its 
existence.  But  any  movement  in  which  growth  is  linked 
with  education  is  of  necessity  slow.  So  we  ask  for  a  little 
patience,  some  charity,  and  more  time  in  which  to  make  our 
fundamental  idea  work  without  a  creak  of  the  machinery. 

An  attempt  was  made  last  fall  to  compute  the  number  of 
tickets  purchased  by  members  for  endorsed  plays  by  request- 
ing that  Drama  League  be  written  across  the  back  of  the 
tickets.  The  request  was  made  as  a  foot-note  on  two  suc- 
cessive bulletins,  but  the  method  proved  wholly  valueless  as 
a  checking  system  on  the  number  of  leaguers  attending  pjays. 
Much  and  constant  testimony  has  been  received  of  failure 
to  comply  with  this  request,  through  carelessness  or  short- 
ness of  memory.  One  person  sent  word  that  she  had  written 
the  magic  words  on  the  coupon  end  of  the  ticket  retained  by 
her.  So  her  record  was  lost.  The  failure  of  this  method  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  unfavorable  comment  in  the  press 
and  among  managers,  for  the  checking  up  of  league  attend- 
ance by  this  method  has  been  pitifully  small,  and  very  mis- 
leading and  damaging  to  the  influence  of  the  Committee's 
work.  Whether  it  is  better  to  try  to  urge  upon  members  care 
and  thoughtfulness  in  the  matter  and  to  continue  the  plan 
until  every  one  does  respond  upon  the  theory  that  an  approx- 
imate estimate  is  better  than  no  estimate,  is  a  problem  for 
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another  year.  At  least  we  have  shown  our  sincere  desire 
to  arrive  at  definite  results  and  tabulated  records  in  the  matter 
of  play  attendance.  We  have  not  been  afraid  to  put  our- 
selves to  an  open  test,  only  we  wish  we  might  have  had  the 
earnest  and  consistent  co-operation  of  all  our  members.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  unfair  statements  that  have  been  given 
publicity  throughout  the  season,  and  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  Irish  Players'  engagement,  a  canvass  of  play  attendance 
was  decided  upon  and  a  stamped  postcard  was  mailed  to  every 
member  asking  the  following  questions  : 

1.  To  check  all  plays  attended. 

2.  State  how  many  tickets  were  purchased  in  your  family 
for  each. 

3.  If  you  influenced  others  to  attend  these  plays,  state  how 
many  tickets  were  purchased  in  consequence. 

4.  State  how  many  plays  were  seen  more  than  once. 
Again  our  members  have  disappointed  us  in  their  failure  to 

return  many  of  the  cards,  but  the  data  gleaned  from  those 
received  is  significant  and  illuminating.  2,138  cards  were  sent 
out  to  Chicago  members  only,  and  678  cards  were  returned. 
On  plays  bulletined,  17,182  tickets  were  purchased  by  or 
through  the  678  persons  whose  cards  came  back,  distributed 
as  follows : 

The  Boss    124        328         49        377  18 

The  Mollusc    95        244         33        277  3 

The  Fawn    98       299        109        408  11 

Rebellion   186       468        227        695  26 

The  New  Marriage   65        147         37        184  2 

As  a  Man  Thinks   193        541        150        691  14 

The  Havoc    75        379         31  410 

The  Case  of  Becky.   200        633        190        823  12 

Pomander  Walk    290      1034        345       1379  45 

The  Scarecrow    142       411        159        670  11 

Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings.    337       1394       671      2065  76 

Irish  Players    333      1959      1444  3403 

Drama  Players    339      2769       1126  3895 

Kindling    190        655        344       999  47 

Chantecler    193        677        229        906  14 
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Two  persons  attended  no  plays ;  several  were  abroad  or  out 
of  the  city  for  all  or  part  of  the  season ;  some  were  invalided 
or  not  able  to  attend  the  theatre.  The  Lenten  season  and 
periods  of  mourning  prevented  others  from  attending.  With 
many  the  reason  for  attending  as  few  plays  as  were  checked 
was  frankly  stated  to  be  an  economic  one.  There  seems  to 
be  a  prejudice  against  the  balcony  and  the  gallery  seats  in  our 
theatres,  people  go  to  fewer  plays  or  stay  away  entirely  if 
they  cannot  afford  the  most  expensive  seats.  Cannot  the 
League  help  to  remove  this  prejudice?  Let  its  members  see 
more  plays,  let  them  number  themselves  oftener  with  the  "gal- 
lery gods." 

Many  others  outside  of  the  League  were  influenced,  but 
the  number  is  impossible  to  compute.  These  figures,  which 
speak  the  truth,  stand  as  a  splendid  refutation  of  the  criti- 
cism of  lack  of  support  by  League  members  of  these  plays. 
If  our  number  were  greater  and  the  response  correspondingly 
high,  managers  might  well  welcome  the  appearance  of  the 
bulletins  upon  their  plays.  This  test  has  been  only  partial  in 
two  ways  :  it  does  not  cover  in  the  returns  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  Chicago  membership,  though  we  have  every 
reason  to  assume  that  the  other  three-fourths  would  have 
sent  in  equally  gratifying  testimony  had  they  taken  the  pains 
to  send  back  their  postals. 

Then,  there  was  no  attempt  to  circularize  the  affiliated  mem- 
bership of  7,000,  who  yet  have  had  the  bulletins  whenever  the 
extended  affiliated  list  was  covered.  Neither  have  we  been 
able  to  canvass  the  field  of  the  posting  places,  where  large 
numbers  have  undoubtedly  read  the  bulletins  and  acted  upon 
their  recommendation.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  returns  are 
satisfactory  and  gratifying.  The  fact  that  so  many  plays 
were  seen  more  than  once,  and  that  in  a  very  large  proportion, 
others  outside  the  League  membership  were  influenced  to  at- 
tend the  plays  bulletined,  indicates  in  the  main  approval  of  the 
Committee's  judgment  and  cordial  support  of  the  plays  bul- 
letined. As  far  as  it  goes,  therefore,  in  gathering  statistics 
to  hang  deductions  upon,  the  experiment  has  been  successful 
and  conclusive.  TJie  words  and  letters  of  commendation 
for  the  work  seldom  see  the  light.  Only  the  adverse  criti- 
cism is  given  publicity.  But  the  former  so  far  outweigh  the 
latter,  the  Committee  is  heartened,  not  discouraged.  Too 
frequently  the  criticism  has  been  made  with  deliberate  and 
malicious  intent,  and  the  critics'  points  have  been  scored  either 
by  a  wilful  distortion  of  facts,  or  by  utter  disregard  of  them. 
The  bulletin  can  only  direct  your  attention  to  what,  after  most 
careful  and  thoughtful  deliberation  are  considered,  by  the 
Committee,  the  best  plays  of  the  season.    They  can,  in  a 
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measure, — determined  by  the  limited  space  of  the  bulletin 
sheet — explain  the  play  and  indicate  its  theme  and  the  treat- 
ment of  its  material,  the  value  of  its  production  and  acting. 
But  here  the  power  of  the  Committee,  through  its  one  mode 
of  expressing  itself  ends.  And  where  its  work  ends  yours 
begins. 

The  discontinuing  of  the  use  of  the  extended  list  of  non- 
paying  members,  of  clubs  affiliated  with  the  League  is  under 
consideration.  This  would  accomplish  two  desired  ends :  first, 
it  would  sever  all  connection  with  the  manager,  even  in  a 
small  business  way,  and  the  criticism  sometimes  offered  of  a 
necessary  subtle  influence  of  the  manager  over  the  Com- 
mittee's judgment,  groundless  as  it  is,  would  of  necessity 
cease.  Second,  and  a  far  more  important  effect,  would  be  the 
lopping  off  of  this  unwieldy,  non-paying  body.  There  would 
be  but  one  card  catalog  to  keep  up  to  date,  the  list  would  be 
shortened  by  7,000  and  more  easily  managed,  and  the  ten- 
dency would  be  for  all  those  who  valued  the  bulletins  and  no 
longer  received  them  gratuitousl3^  to  join  in  order  to  have 
their  individual  copies.  For  the  League,  this  method  would 
be  all  gain,  except  in  a  large  way  of  possibly  narrowing  the 
circle  of  influence.  But,  as  we  believe  the  people  value  more 
what  they  receive  and  pay  for  than  what  they  receive  and  do 
not  pay  for,  the  result  in  theatre  attendance  would  be  greater 
in  proportion  from  a  paid  membership  than  from  an  affiliated 
membership.  At  infinite  pains,  great  cost  of  effort  and  time, 
a  new  corrected  card  file  was  made  this  season.  Now  the 
question  arises  and  confronts  us  for  decision  another  year: 
Shall  we  continue  to  use  this  extended  bulletin  list?  Is  the 
loss  not  greater  than  the  gain?  Certainly,  it  is,  if  we  can 
build  up  our  actual  paid  membership  into  a  group  large 
enough  to  materially  and  substantially  affect  an  engagement, 
eventually  to  assure  the  success  of  a  play  of  merit,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  of  popular  appeal. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  plays,  exclusive  of  musical  comedy,  produced  in 
Chicago  thus  far  this  season,  at  the  eleven  playhouses  in  the 
loop  district.  Of  these,  the  Committee  has  officially  covered 
forty-eight  plays,  not  counting  each  play  of  the  two  long  rep- 
ertory engagements — the  Irish  Players  and  the  Drama  Play- 
ers. Sixteen  bulletins  have  been  issued  this  season,  as  against 
fourteen  last  season,  and  sixteen  plays  is  as  many  as  the 
average  playgoer  attends  each  season.  If,  then,  you  have 
confidence  in  the  Committee's  judgment  and  choose  its  selec- 
tion of  plays,  you  will  be  certain  of  seeing  the  best  plays 
each  season.  The  Committee  might  be  in  error — we  make 
no  pretentious  claim  of  infallibility,  in  omitting  to  bulletin 
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one  play  a  season  that  would  interest  you.  But  we  can  safely 
promise  that  you  will  never  be  asked  to  see  a  play  that  is 
worthless.  Two  of  these  sixteen  bulletins  were  repertory  bul- 
letins on  the  Drama  and  Irish  Players,  commenting  upon 
many  plays  in  each.  Nine  of  the  bulletins  were  mailed  to 
the  affiliated  list,  and  the  other  seven  were  sent  to  the  limited 
membership  list.  The  mailing  list  of  the  first  bulletin  ever 
sent  out,  September  20th,  1910,  was  200.  The  smallest  issue 
of  this  past  season  was  1,500,  the  largest  issue  was  10,000. 
The  total  circulation  of  bulletins  for  this  year  has  been 
98,950.  Last  year  the  total  was  58,250.  The  aggregate  circu- 
lation of  the  two  seasons  has  been  167,200.  With  the  in- 
creased Club,  Library  and  University  membership  in  the 
League,  the  number  of  posting  places  has  correspondingly 
increased  so  that  the  number  seeing  and  reading  the  bulletins 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  circulation  through  the  mailing 
list. 

Last  August  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  twenty-two  producing 
managers,  asking  co-operation  with  the  League  in  reducing  the 
price  of  the  gallery  seats  in  all  the  leading  theatres  for  all 
bulletined  plays  to  a  flat  rate  of  twenty-five  cents,  in  order 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  the  best  seats  in  the  theatre, 
and  to  enable  drama  to  compete  with  moving  pictures  and 
vaudeville  "shows."  The  League  on  its  part  was  to  make 
a  canvass  of  factories,  department  stores,  settlements,  Y.  M. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  and  such  other  places  as  might  be  inter- 
ested in  good  plays  at  reduced  rates,  and  was  to  try  to  secure 
attendance  in  the  gallery  seats  for  League  plays.  The  plan 
met  with  general  favor,  and  with  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
many  of  the  managers,  but  some  saw  practical  difficulties 
because  of  contracts  already  entered  into  that  required  the 
old  scale  of  prices.  The  idea  we  still  believe  good  and  work- 
able at  some  future  time.  But  it  was  temporarily  abandoned 
because  we  wanted  a  uniform  arrangement  with  all  producing 
managers^  for  all  theatres.  ^  Several  theatres  have  since  put 
the  plan  into  partial  operation  for  some  of  the  engagements 
for  this  year,  evidently  believing  in  its  feasibility. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  that  is  ofifering  a  splendid 
opportunity,  is  co-operation  with  the  management  in  the  one- 
night  stands,  when  a  bulletined  play  is  taken  en  tour.  The 
value  of  the  bulletin  along  the  route  of  a  company  in  a  given 
play  is  readily  apparent.  It  may  be  issued  in  advance  of  the 
play,  from  the  nearest  bulletining  center  to  secure  interest 
and  attendance  in  the  one-night  stands;  with  the  organization 
of  members  in  these  small  towns,  this  may  become  an  endless 
chain  of  influence  that  will  result  in  better  plays  for  the  one- 
night  stands,  and  an  assured  audience  for  them.    At  present. 
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one  play,  "Kindling,"  is  being  followed  in  this  way.  Through 
our  affiliated  clubs  and  individual  members,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  secure  interest  and.  organized  support  for  the  play  by 
asking  that  a  mailing  list  be  made  and  the  reprint  of  the  bul- 
letins sent  out.  In  two  towns  from  which  we  have  had  re- 
ports the  plan  has  been  effective.  Out  of  twenty-three  towns 
to  be  visited  by  the  "Kindling"  Company  from  April  9th  to 
July  12th,  we  found  in  fifteen  we  had  members  either  indi- 
vidual or  club,  and  so  could  assist  the  engagement  in  these 
places. 

As  great  as  is  your  interest  in  drama,  so  great  should  be 
your  desire  to  study  plays  in  the  theatre,  not  outside  or 
apart  from  it.  To  deepen,  rather  than  to  widen,  the  League 
influence,  is  our  present  aim.  If  every  member  will  feel  a 
personal  responsibility,  not  only  in  vital  interest,  but  also  in 
actual  play  support,  it  will  mean  more  than  increase  of  num- 
bers that  does  not  carry  with  it  the  intention  of  response  in 
play  attendance.  If  we  can  somehow  cause  all  the  forces 
within  the  theatre  and  all  the  forces  without  to  work  in 
harmony  for  the  one  aim — enthusiastic  support  of  drama  of 
worth — the  trained  audience  of  that  future  for  which  we 
strive  will  some  day  be  realized. 


Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  an  advisory  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  was  introduced  and  for  a  second  time 
addressed  the  Convention.    His  topic  was 

"The  League  Movement  and  the  Established  Theatre." 

He  said,  in  part : 

The  work  of  the  Drama  League  is  to  support,  not  attack. 
Well  has  it  been  said :  "In  uplifting,  get  underneath."  But 
most  people  stand  on  top  of  the  theatre  and  pull  its  hair. 
We  must  join  hands  with  the  theatre.  We  cannot  improve 
it  by  merely  attacking  it.  The  "commercial  theatre"  should 
be  spoken  of  if  not  in  praise,  at  least  in  sympathy.  Art 
makes  things  which  need  to  be  distributed  and  trade  distrib- 
utes them.  If  there  are  writers,  there  must  be  publishers ; 
if  plays,  managers.  It  is  possible  for  an  author  to  produce 
plays  to  suit  himself  or  his  friends ;  so  with  a  painting.  But 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  one  should  make  a  play  and  not 
expect  it  to  be  looked  at  and  heard.  A  play  presupposes  a 
theatre  and  a  manager,  both  necessarily  commercial.  A  play 
must  conform  to  the  laws  of  art  and  of  business.  Artistic 
and  economic  functions  here  unite,  each  doing  its  work  well 
and  advantageously.  It  is  possible  for  an  illiterate  man  to 
gather  fine  writers,  obtain  their  best  work  and  by  publishing 
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it  do  much  for  dramatic  literature.  Or  again,  as  with  Shakes- 
peare, one  man  may  be  both  manager  and  playwright;  or,  as 
with  Moliere,  writer,  actor,  producer,  manager.  It  is  all 
regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  Then  improve  the  demand, 
for  managers  will  give  the  public  what  it  asks  for. 

The  problem  of  the  League  is  twofold — to  discover  and  to 
organize  the  audience.  These  problems  were  never  so  diffi- 
cult as  now.  In  the  past,  the  theatre-going  public  of  Greece, 
of  France,  of  England,  was  concentrated  in  one  city.  'Dra- 
matic writers  knew  and  saw  their  public ;  knew  how  many 
and  of  what  sort  they  were.  Elizabethan  plays  were  accord- 
ingly not  sent  out  from  London,  nor  French  plays  of  the 
period  from  Paris.  Today  such  writers  must  cater  to  ninety 
or  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  not  concentrated,  but  scat- 
tered over  our  vast  domains.  The  people  are  far  more  intel- 
ligent and  better  equipped  than  formerly,  but  we  do  not  know 
just  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Most  of  them,  says  the 
intelligent  actor,  are  in  Chicago;  fewer  in  Boston.  If  a  play 
does  not  appeal  to  intelligence  in  one  city,  where  shall  it  be 
sent?  Three  critics  pleaded  that  "Kindling,"  about  to  be  laid 
away  in  despair  after  its  failure  in  New  York,  should  be  sent 
on  the  road.  In  Philadelphia  or  Boston  it  would  have  had  no 
chance,  but  produced  in  Chicago  it  made  money  and  has 
started  on  a  career  through  the  West. 

This  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Drama  League — 
that  one  section  of  intelligent  theatre-going  people  has  been 
found.  If  one  could  obtain  names  of  such  people  everywhere, 
managers  would  know  where  to  send  plays  of  the  several 
types.  There  are  also  movements  to  concentrate  threatre- 
goers,  especially  wise  just  now,  in  view  of  many  new  danger- 
ous and  disrupting  theatric  tendencies. 

In  his  Little  Theatre  in  New  York,  Winthrop  Ames  has 
gathered  a  most  charming  group  of  players.  Galsworthy's 
"Pigeon,"  as  recently  acted  there,  could  hardly  have  been 
excelled.  But  the  theatre  seats  only  299  people  and  no  stand- 
ing-room is  sold,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  charge  $2.50  per 
seat,  and  to  purchase  a  good  one  through  an  agent  one  must 
pay  $3.  Mr.  Ames  is  making  his  appeal  to  society  with  a 
big  "S."  It  seems  like  a  mistake.  Good,  intelligent  theatre- 
goers pay  on  an  average  one  dollar  a  seat,  and  on  an  average 
are  also  more  intelligent  than  those  who  pay  $2.  but  by  his 
prices  both  the  latter  classes  are  excluded  and  must  be  con- 
tent to  stay  at  home  and  merely  read  the  play.  Mr.  Arnes 
justifies  himself  in  appealing  to  so  small  a  coterie  by  saying 
that  the  very  poor  have  their  "shows,"  and  why  should  not 
the  rich.  It  seems  unfortunate.  The  best  play  should  be 
seen  at  once  by  all  sorts  of  people,  and  not  by  sections.  We 
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are  glad  to  know  that  the  Drama  League  is  not  trying  to 
cut  a  slice  out  of  the  public,  but  to  harmonize  it.  It  is  pro- 
ceeding sanely  and  sensibly  and  meeting  deserved  approval 
at  every  point.  Other  attempts  at  the  same  ends,  by  people 
outside  not  inside,  the  theatre — pulling  against,  not  with,  it — 
have  been  ill-advised  and  extraneous. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Hunt,  an  active  member  of  the  local  Play- 
going  Committee,  was  next  introduced.  Before  speaking  upon 
her  assigned  topic,  "The  Pleasure  of  Playgoing,"  she  asked 
that  she  might  speak  a  word  upon  the  subject  of 

"Farce." 

The  League  is  spoken  of  as  a  "high-brow,"  or  a  "kill-joy." 
People  cry :  "I  want  to  go  to  see  something  funny,"  as  if  the 
League  would  consider  that  an  unpardonable  sin.  Instead,  it 
thoroughly  endorses  farce  as  the  only  kind  of  drama  which 
gives  hearty  laughter.  But  one  surely  should  not  attend  upon 
it  exclusively,  since  the  number  of  good  farces  is  so  very  lim- 
ited. Nothing  is  so  depressing  as  to  go  to  the  theatre  in 
good  humor  and  find  a  play  coarse  and  silly.  It  does  not  do 
to  take  many  chances  at  farce.  Many  cannot  laugh  at  it  at 
all.  Indeed,  one  cannot  expect  to  laugh  all  the  time.  Art 
is  to  delight  and  relieve,  but  laughter  is  not  its  only  object. 
The  drama  has  many  offices,  and  may  be  a  joy,  no  matter 
what  one's  previous  condition  of  exhaustion.  Question  a 
play.  If  you  come  away  depressed,  doubt  the  character  of 
that  play. 

The  art  of  the  dramatist  should  be  studied  in  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  reason  as  the  art  of  the  poet,  the 
musician,  the  painter,  or  the  sculptor. 

The  object  and  end  of  all  study  of  art  is  increased  enjoy- 
ment— richer  fuller  more  abundant  and  more  spontaneous  de- 
light. 

Enjoyment  of  art,  at  its  best,  is  not  a  merely  passive  matter, 
but  active,  taking  toll  of  every  faculty. 

What  is  meant  is  enjoyment  in  the  sense  of  recreation — 
re-creation.  That  we  all  need.  And  we  all  know  what  it  is 
to  be  re-created — that  is,  stimulated  and  inspired — by  a  great 
play,  so  that  we  return  next  day  to  our  humble  round  and 
daily  task  with  a  sense  of  refreshment  which  makes  every- 
thing a  little  lighter  and  easier  than  it  was  the  day  before — 
lighter  and  easier  because  it  is  a  real  joy  to  think  there  could 
be  such  a  beautiful  thing  in  all  the  world  as  a  great  play 
greatly  acted. 

I  should  like  to  say  much  more  at  this  point,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  American  people  have  arrived  at  a 
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stage  of  growth  or  development  at  which  they  are  in  espe- 
cial need  of  such  recreation.  As  a  people,  we  are  abundantly 
temperamental.  I  believe  that  the  American  temperament, 
as  toward  art,  is  the  best  in  the  world — a  kind  of  cross  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  French,  and,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  either. 

It  is  because  we  have  this  responsive  temperament,  and 
because  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  art,  bringing  enthusi- 
asm and  inspiration  and  refreshment,  can  be  one  of  our  most 
valuable  assets,  that  I  am  so  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  of 
drama  study,  and  in  all  the  work  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America. 

I  believe  that  the  theater  has  only  just  begun  to  do  what 
it  can  for  us  as  a  nation.  It  is  not  a  superficial  matter — this 
cause  for  which  we  are  meeting  today — but  social,  founda- 
tional and  fundamental. 

Dramatic  art,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  the  subtlest  of  the  fine 
arts.  Dramatic  effects  are  broad  and  insistent.  Nor  need  we 
claim  that  dramatic  art  is  the  greatest  of  all.  But  drama  is 
the  most  complex  and  inclusive  of  all  the  arts,  laying*  under 
tribute  literature,  the  plastic  arts,  and  even  music.  And  it 
demands  more  of  its  devotees  than  any  other  art — more 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  and  of 
craftsmanship  in  general,  as  well  as  of  dramatic  craftsman- 
ship in  particular. 

The  best  brief  definition  I  know  of  for  the  play  is  that  it  is 
a  comment  on  life,  as  we  (the  audience)  know  life,  in  terms 
of  the  actor,  the  stage,  scenery,  etc. 

The  definition  is  more  frequently  put  in  this  way :  not 
that  the  play  is  a  comment  on  life  which  we  are  supposed  to 
know  enough  about  life  to  recognize  the  truth  of,  but  that 
the  play  is  a  means  of  enlarging  our  experience  and  directly 
teaching  us  something  that  we  do  not  know. 

This  is  a  pathetic  fallacy.  If  the  drama  really  enlarged  our 
experience,  then  surely  we  ought  to  send  young  people  in 
flocks  to  the  theatre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  young  people  go 
to  the  theatre  rather  too  much,  and  their  elders  not  enough. 
Witness  Granville  Barker,  who  declares  that  the  English 
theatre  drives  out  everybody  over  twenty-five. 

The  play  should  be  an  abiding  delight,  greater  with  every 
year  that  brings  added  insight  into  life  and  character  and 
human  nature.  It  interprets  our  hard-won  knowledge  of  life 
and  makes  comments  upon  it,  instead  of  furnishing  us  a 
kind  of  facile  experience.  Or,  to  turn  it  the  other  way,  the 
more  we  know  about  life,  the  greater  our  delight  in  the 
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comment  on  life  that  is  made  in  the  theatre,  and  the  more 
restoration  and  recreation  we  get  out  of  it. 

Plays  are  made  or  built,  rather  than  written.  We  say  this 
over  and  over  again,  but  we  don't  quite  like  to  admit  it,  be- 
cause it  sounds  mechanical.  It  is  true,  however,  even  of 
plays  that  have  literary  quality  of  the  finest.  Dramatic  lit- 
erature! The  term  is  charged  with  meaning;  and  the  class 
of  people  who  get  and  hold  the  meaning  is  small  indeed. 

People  in  general  seem  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  not 
to  say  hostile  camps,  as  regards  their  attitude  toward  the 
play. 

First:  There  are  the  non-theatre-goers,  who  regard  the 
drama  as  literature,  and  who  read  it  apart  from  the  theatre, 
influenced  a  little  at  present  by  the  matter  of  vogue. 

Now  the  drama  as  literature  alone  is  a  rather  tiresome 
and  clumsy  form,  to  be  put  up  with  for  one  purpose  only — 
to  help  us  to  become  more  ideal  spectators  in  the  theatre. 

Second:  There  are  inveterate  theatre-goers,  who  regard 
the  play  as  something  to  be  seen  and  heard  and  never  to  be 
read  at  all.  To  them  the  play  has  no  literary  quality.  It  is  a 
show.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  show,  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
poor  show ;  but  that  is  about  all  the  distinction  they  make. 
Such  theatre-goers  become  less  and  less  discriminating,  their 
perceptions  become  dulled,  they  demand  more  and  more 
excitement.  Thus  they  are  the  greatest  possible  temptation  to 
managers  and  producers,  who  realize  that,  to  hold  such  sated 
interest,  they  must  do  worse  and  worse  and  more  and  more 
of  it  all  the  time. 

The  great  play  must  be  drama  (which  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  action)  on  the  one  hand,  and  literature  on  the 
other  hand;  but  it  is  an  affair  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
bring  these  two  together.  For  literature  has  a  tendency  to 
escape  or  rise  above  or  hold  itself  aloof  from  drama  (action), 
and  drama  has  a  tendency  to  break  loose,  in  its  own  tre- 
mendous and  untamable  way,  from  literature.  Drama  and 
literature  are  antagonistic — antipathetic — as  the  Irish  would 
say,  "forninst"  each  other;  and  yet  no  great  play  was  ever 
made  until  drama  and  literature  were  brought  into  harmony. 
And  no  theatre-goer  is  ever  an  ideal  spectator  till  he  can 
set  drama  in  one  eye  and  literature  in  the  other  and  look  on 
both  impartially. 

To  repeat :  Dramatic  literature  is  a  peculiar  and  restricted 
and  special  kind  of  literature. 

Now  the  surest  way  to  nail  ourselves  down  to  a  realization 
of  the  quality  of  the  literature  that  goes  into  a  play  is  to  see 
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that  play  on  the  stage.  The  glow  of  the  footlights  is  cor- 
rective and  sanative.  It  brightens  our  minds  when  we  are 
working  over  a  play,  and  keeps  us  on  the  right  track. 

If  we  read  a  play  before  seeing  it,  we  are  apt  to  get  wrong 
notions,  conceiving  it  as  belter  than  it  is,  or  worse  than  it  is, 
or  more  literary  than  it  is.  Sometimes  we  even  fancy  it  has 
more  meaning  than  it  has — and  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
that. 

The  better  the  play,  the  more  uncertainty  there  is  as  to 
what  may  work  out  on  the  stage,  when  the  player  folk  begin 
to  act  and  react  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  dramatic 
situations.  In  case  of  a  live,  vital  play,  even  the  author  is 
sometimes  surprised  at  stage  developments. 

Having  seen  a  play  fairly  well  presented,  we  can  then  read 
and  analyze  it  to  almost  any  extent,  without  getting  befogged 
into  regarding  it  as  literature  merely,  or  morals  merely,  or 
anything  but  drama  chiefly  and  whole-heartedly. 

In  some  good  time  coming,  I  hope  that  a  few  plays  out  of 
each  season  may  be  bulletined  by  the  Playgoing  Committee, 
and  also  outlined  for  study  by  the  Educational  Committee. 
Then  if  the  League  members  would,  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  plays:  First,  see  it  on  the  stage;  then,  read  and  discuss 
it  in  the  various  affiliated  clubs  and  classes ;  then  see  it  on 
the  stage  again;  and  then  read  it  again — we  should  thus  co- 
ordinate all  lines  of  influence.  Furthermore,  there  would  be 
a  general  illumination  of  ideas  equal  to  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  in  beginning  the  work  of  drama 
study,  it  is  better  to  see  one  play  twice,  than  to  see  two 
plays  (equally  good)  each  of  them  once. 

In  fine:  It  pays  to  work.  Something  must  come  out  of 
ourselves.  Without  knowledge  of  structure,  we  may  enjoy 
great  plays;  but  having  some  knowledge  of  technical  points, 
and  some  sympathy  for  the  playwright  in  his  struggle  with 
the  thousand  and  one  difficulties  that  beset  him,  we  shall 
enjoy  more  zestfully. 

And  enthusiasm — to  return  to  the  opening  of  my  remarks — 
enthusiasm  over  good  art  is  a  wonderfully  refreshing  and  re- 
creating emotion.   

"Criteria  and  Standards" 

were  discussed  by  Mrs.  Alice  C.  D.  Riley,  who  said : 

Our  Chairman  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  what  we  have  done 
in  the  way  of  criteria  and  standards.  The  thing  we  have 
discovered  about  standards  is  that  there  aren't  any.  Only 
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dead  things  can  be  ticketed  and  pigeonholed,  and  Drama  is  a 
very  live  thing,  pulsing  with  good  red  blood.  As  soon  as  our 
pigeonholes  are  all  labeled,  along  comes  a  dramatist  with 
something  new  and  different,  which  refuses  to  fit  into  any- 
known  pigeonhole.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work  it  seemed 
fairly  simple  to  classify  between  tragedy,  melodrama,  farce 
and  comedy,  but  as  we  go  on  we  find  these  divisions  increas- 
ingly inadequate.  Many  of  the  new  plays  scarcely  fit  into  any 
of  the  established  forms — some  even  seem  lacking  in  any 
form,  and  yet  contain  something  worth  while.  These  latest 
works  can  no  more  be  ignored  than  can  the  innovations  in 
the  world  of  music,  where  the  compositions  of  Dubussy  and 
others  are  demanding  new  pigeonholes  for  classification. 

The  object  of  the  bulletin  has  been  misunderstood  in  some 
quarters.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  rival  or  displace  the  dra- 
matic critics,  who  must  notice  all  plays  and  give  some  com- 
ment on  good  and  bad.  The  bulletin  only  deals  with  those 
which  seem  to  your  committee  worth  consideration  for  some 
quality  in  either  form  or  content,  above  the  general  run  of 
the  commonplace.  The  sole  object  is  to  get  you  to  the 
theatre  to  support  the  play  bulletined.  It  is  simply  a  means 
to  an  end — an  instrument  to  move  the  organized  audience. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  the  bulletin  also  goes  into  the  small  town  in  the 
country  and  -  should  carry  its  fair  share  of  the  educational 
work.  The  present  form  with  tabulated  headings  has  been 
developed  with  this  in  view.  Perhaps  you  say :  "Why  not 
put  all  the  emphasis  on  the  educational  side  of  the  work?" 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  happens  when  this  is  done?  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  city  of  the  far  West,  where  I  talked  Drama 
League  to  a  large  and  influential  woman's  club.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Drama  Department  of  this  club  afterward  told  me 
that  the  work  of  the  League  was  not  needed  there,  as  this 
club  had  already  done  much  more  work  in  the  study  field  than 
the  League  could  bring  to  them.  Complimenting  her  upon 
their  remarkable  advance,  I  replied :  *Tf  you  have  indeed 
done  so  much  more  advanced  work  than  any  one  else  in 
the  educational  field,  you  must  have  been  able  to  exercise  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  local  theatre.  What  have  you 
done  for  the  theatre  situation  in  your  city?" 

"Oh !"  said  she,  "whenever  any  actor  of  note  comes  to 
town,  we  always  have  him  speak  to  the  ladies  at  the  club." 

This  is  what  may  happen  anywhere  if  all  the  emphasis  be 
put  upon  the.  educational  work  and  the  playgoing  be  neg- 
lected. Therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  stand  by  the  playgoing  part 
of  the  work.    It  is  the  vital  link  with  the  actual  theatre  of 
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today.  It  is  our  one  chance  to  really  help  good  plays  along. 
So  cultivate  a  little  sporting  spirit.  Stop  criticising  the 
Playgoing  Committee.  Go  to  bulletined  plays  awhile  and  try 
to  see  why  these  plays  have  been  chosen  to  recommend  to 
your  attention.  Remember  that  Theodore  Thomas  did  not 
build  up  the  audience  for  the  Symphony  concerts  in  one  year, 
nor  even  two.  Be  patient  in  waiting  for  results,  and  mean- 
while do  what  yon  can  to  help  the  cause  along. 


Dr.  Richard  Burton  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  was 
next  called  upon  for  a  few  words.  He  declared  that  while 
there  might  be  a  certain  form  of  agreement  in  fundamental 
ideas,  there  is  always,  as  there  should  be  in  any  such  body 
as  the  League,  immense  personal  disagreement.  We  need  not 
think  that  Boston,  because  it  does  not  entirely  agree  with  us, 
is  going  entirely  to  the  bad.  We  do  not  want  constant 
agreement ;  only  remember  that  the  committee  is  human. 
What  is  entertainment  for  one  is  not  for  another,  but  the 
arts  are  to  quicken  our  sense  of  life;  to  rouse  us  from  our 
inertia,  and  according  as  they  do  this  they  may  be  judged. 


Professor  S.  H.  Clark  of  the  University  of  Chicago  also 
bespoke  for  the  committee  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
League  by  recounting  a  specimen  effort  at  commending  a 
worthless  play  by  a  well-known  and  otherwise  skillful  play- 
wright. Finding  they  could  not  conscientiously  bulletin  the 
production,  they  returned  home  in  despair,  only  to  read  in 
the  next  morning's  paper  a  glowing  account  of  the  same  by 
a  professional  critic.  Momentarily  staggered,  they  ultimately 
declared  themselves  loyal  to  their  own  high  standards  and  de- 
termined that  it  is  better  to  take  a  chance  of  failing  to  com- 
mend something  fine,  rather  than  to  let  down  the  bars  and 
endorse  something  unworthy.  A  play  must  conform  to  cer- 
tain standards.  "At  least,"  declared  the  speaker,  "it  must 
satisfy  my  intelligence." 


In  speaking  upon  "Play  Support,"  Professor  Edgar  W.  Bur- 
rill  of  Northwestern  University,  a  member  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, advised  :  "Go  to  some  plays  that  we  do  not  bulletin 
and  compare  them  with  some  that  we  do."  The  final  test  of 
truth  and  judgment  must  be  the  deeply  emotional  attitude, 
more  to  be  trusted,  doubtless,  than  the  merely  intellectual  one. 
As  Dr.  Guthrie  says  :  "A  play  that  plays  is  a  play,"  and  must 
strike  some  deep  human  emotion.    Time  may  approve  plays 
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which  we  have  not  bulletined.  We  are  fairly  intelligent,  but 
after  all  we  are  human  and  are  not  infallible. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  of  Streator,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
said :  "Our  criteria  are  limited  by  that  which  limits  the  League 
itself.  Get  the  audience  to  attend,  support  and  enjoy  plays, 
not  always  selecting  the  ultra-literary  ones,  for  you  must 
appeal  to  the  larger  audience.  The  theatre  must  be  commer- 
cial or  it  will  come  into  the  merely  artistic  class.  The  League 
will  not  try  to  induce  you  to  attend  plays  which  you  will  not 
like.  But  there  is  a  permanent  joy  for  us  all  in  seeing  plays 
going  in  the  right  direction." 


Mr.  Chas.  Bregg,  of  Pittsburg,  made  a  plea  for  a  "mothers' 
department."  Many  young  people  see  objectional  plays,  the 
lack  of  discrimination  being  appalling.  They  buy  their  tickets 
often  without  asking  even  the  name  of  the  "show,"  nor  do 
their  mothers  know  what  they  are  attending.  Young  people 
use  far  less  judgment  in  the  selection  of  plays  than  they  do 
in  the  selection  of  drinks  at  a  soda  fountain. 

Miss  Houston  replied  that  the  bulletins  always  note  the  fact 
if  the  play  bulletined  is  suitable  for  children  or  of  special 
interest  to  young  people. 

In  closing  the  morning  session,  Miss  Houston  declared  the 
bulletin  form  by  no  means  fixed.  The  committee  has  merely 
tried  to  show  that  the  drama  as  an  art-form  is  worthy 
of  thoughtful  consideration.  She  justified  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  issuing  advance  bulletins  of  certain  plays  which 
had  been  seen  by  members  of  the  committee  themselves,  and 
told  of  extended  plans  for  a  national  committee  which  would 
be  a  clearing  house  of  information  about  plays. 

At  one  o'clock  the  session  adjourned  for  a  bufifet  luncheon, 
which  was  largely  attended. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  afternoon  business  session  was  called  at  two  o'clock. 
In  introducing  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Jones,  to  make 
her  annual  report,  the  President  testified  most  emphatically 
to  the  tremendous  amount  of  tiresome  routine  w^ork  which 
had  been  faithfully  and  brilliantly  executed  by  the  Secretary — 
probably  more  volunteer  labor  than  had  ever  been  cheerfully 
given  by  any  other  Secretary.   The  report  was  as  follows  : 

On  January  26,  19n,  the  date  of  the  First  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Drama  League,  the  membership  included  250  indi- 
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viduals  and  fifty  clubs.  At  this,  our  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion, we  have  3,550  members,  of  which  number  2,050  is  the 
Chicago  city  membership,  1,500  the  out-of-town  membership. 
There  are  230  supporting  members;  three  life  members  (Mr. 
Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Loeb)  ;  there  are  185  clubs  which  furnish  an  affiliated 
club  membership  of  30,000.  In  addition  to  these  members, 
there  is  an  active  paid  membership  of  about  10,000  in  the  nine 
centres — Boston,  Brooklyn,  Louisville,  Philadelphia,  Grand 
Rapids,  Duluth,  Superior,  Denver,  and  Detroit.  There  are 
twenty-five  libraries  as  registered  members;  fifty  colleges  and 
normal  schools.  Exclusive  of  the  issues  of  the  bulletins,  a 
very  conservative  estimate  would  place  over  50,000  pieces  of 
literature  handled  in  mailing  to  members.  During  the  past 
year  the  League  has  held  ten  general  meetings  and  two  spe- 
cial meetings.  All  were  largely  attended  by  enthusiastic  and 
interested  audiences.   The  meetings  have  been  as  follows : 

March  2,  1911.  Luncheon  at  the  Stratford  Hotel.  Mr. 
George  Arliss  as  guest  of  honor  and  speaker, 

April  27,  1911.    Assembly  room  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary.  League  Birthday.    Speakers : 
Mr,  Henry  Legler. 
Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye. 
Mr,  James  O'Donnell  Bennett. 
Mr.  Frederic  Hatton. 
Professor  S.  H.  Clark. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Shaffer. 
Mr.  Edgar  W.  Burrill. 

October  16,  1911  Special  meeting.  Conference  for  Presi- 
dents and  club  delegates,  Pine  Room,  Stratford  Hotel. 
Speakers : 

Mrs.  William  Faversham  (Julie  Opp). 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  D.  Riley. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Houston. 

Miss  Grace  Griswold. 

Professor  S.  H.  Clark. 

November   2,    1911.    Luncheon    at   the    Stratford  Hotel. 
Guests  of  honor  and  speakers : 
Miss  Gertrude  Elliott. 
Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Frederick  Donaghey. 

November  23,  1911.  Fullerton  Hall,  Art  Institute.  Address 
by  Tyrone  Power. 
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December  8,   1911.    Special  meeting.     Teachers'  Confer- 
ence at  the  Stratford  Hotel.    Speakers  : 
Miss  Grace  Fisher. 
Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten. 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Brown. 
Mr.  John  Merrill. 

Miss  Frances  Starr  was  a  guest  also  at  this  meeting. 
January  9,  1912.    Grand  Opera  House.    Speakers : 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Anspacher. 

Miss  Dorothy  Parker  of  the  Pomander  Walk  Company. 
And  representatives  from  the  Chicago  Theatre  Society. 

January  16,  1912.    Powers'  Theatre.    Speakers  : 


January  23,    1912.    Assembly   Hall,   Fine   Arts  Building. 
Speakers : 
Mir.  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton. 
Mr.  Charles  Caffin. 

February  6,  1912.    Grand  Opera  House.    Speaker : 
Lady  Augusta  Gregory,  on  "The  Aims  and  Purposes  of  the 
Irish  Players." 

March  25,  1912.  Cort  Theatre.  The  Shakespeare  Festival. 
Guest  of  honor,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ross.  Addresses  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Festival  Committee. 

April  9,  1912.    Special  meeting,  Illinois  Theatre.    Speakers : 
Mrs.  Otis  Skinner. 
Mr.  Augustus  Thomas. 

The  League  has  printed  in  its  various  departments  since  its 
organization  over  600,000  pieces  of  literature. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  T.  Ab- 
bott, was  made  as  follows : 

To  the  Drama  League  of  Americai: 

The  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  year  from  March  31,  1911, 
to  March  31,  1912,  is  as  follows: 

Amount  on  hand  March  31,  1911...  $  163.50 

Received  from  all  sources   6,865.42 


Mr.  Frank  Reicher 
Miss  Fola  LaFollette 


of  the  S( 


icarecrow  Company. 


Total   

There  have  been  disbursed  for  all  purposes 
Leaving  balance  on  hand  March  31,  1912... 


$7,028.92 
4,358.80 


$2,670.12 
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The  excellent  financial  showing  is  due  entirely  to  the  efforts 
of  the  President  and  her  immediate  associates.  To  collect 
this  sum  of  money  in  small  contributions  of  $1  and  $2  is 
a  great  undertaking.  The  system  of  bookkeeping  by  which 
itemized  accounts  are  kept  for  the  expenditure  relating  to 
items  in  detail  is  also  largely  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Best, 
and  the  Treasurer  is  as  pleased  to  give  his  financial  com- 
mendation of  your  President  as  you  are  to  express  your  sat- 
isfaction with  other  features  of  her  administration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  T.  Abbott, 
Treasurer. 

The  Report  of  the  Amendments  Committee  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Strickland  Clark,  Chairman. 


Proposed  Amendments  to  the  By-Laws. 


ARTICLE  in. 

Sec.  2.  The  League  members  in  any  one  town  or  city  may 
form  a  local  centre  of  the  Drama  League,  with  the  approval 
of  the  National  Board.  In  case  of  such  organization  the  local 
centre  shall  have  local  autonorny,  and  may  adopt  its  own 
constitution  and  elect  its  own  officers.  Membership  dues  to 
the  League  shall  be  paid  to  the  local  centre,  and  the  proper 
proportion  as  hereinafter  designated  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  National  headquarters.  Dues  shall  be  for  one  year  only, 
except  in  the  case  of  life  members.  During  the  National 
Convention  or  at  any  meeting  of  the  National  body  every 
member  in  good  standing  in  any  local  centre  shall  have  voice 
and  vote  in  the  business  of  the  League. 

The  National  body  shall  furnish  every  local  centre  with  one 
copy  of  each  of  its  educational  publications  for  every  mem- 
ber and  with  information  regarding  plays  and  One-Night 
Stand  Service. 

Any  member  in  good  standing  in  any  centre  shall  be  privi- 
leged to  attend  any  meeting  held  in  any  other  centre  at  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  fifty  miles  if  visiting  that  city. 

These  centres  shall  be  of  two  kinds : 
L    The  Producing  Centre. 
2.    The  One-Night  Stand,  or  Week  Stand. 
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I,  The  Producing  Centres  shall  be  the  cities  of  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  San 
Francisco  and  Kansas  City.  Such  cities  may  maintain  their 
own  independent  Play  going  Committee,  which  shall  attend 
opening  nights  and  issue  bulletins  on  plays  without  instruc- 
tions from  the  National  League;  provided,  however,  that  such 
bulletins  shall  not  contain  censorious  criticism.  Such  cities 
shall  meet  all  their  local  expenses,  with  the  exception  of  edu- 
cational publications,  which  they  will  receive  from  National 
headquarters.  They  may  also  supply  bulletins  in  bulk  with- 
out envelopes  to  any  One-Night  Stand  or  Week  Centre  if 
desired,  in  return  for  25  cents  per  member.  They  shall  not 
issue  independent  study  courses,  but  shall  use  National  lit- 
erature. 

II.  The  One-Night  or  Week  Stand — Such  cities  and  towns 
shall  have  local  autonomy  and  meet  all  local  expenses,  but 
may  not  issue  original  bulletins.  They  shall  receive  informa- 
tion from  the  National  Committee  in  regard  to  plays  deserv- 
ing support  and  can  receive  bulletins  in  bulk  from  any  Pro- 
ducing Centre  which  they  may  choose.  They  shall  not  issue 
bulletins,  but  may  issue  notice  of  plays  or  reprints  of  bulletins 
if  they  desire. 

They  shall  receive  all  educational  publications  from  Na- 
tional headquarters.  They  shall  collect  all  local  membership 
dues  and  forward  proper  amounts  to  National  headquarters. 

DUES. 

1.  For  Producing  Centre — ^The  centre  may  decide  for  itself 
the  amount  of  its  local  membership  dues,  but  no  matter  what 
that  amount  may  be,  every  Producing  Centre  shall  forward 
to  the  National  body  25  cents  a  year  per  individual  or  asso- 
ciate member,  50  cents  for  club  delegate,  $50  in  all  for  life 
member,  as  its  contribution  toward  National  support  and  in 
return  for  educational  publications  and  playgoing  service. 

2.  For  One-Night  or  Week  Stands — The  centre  may  decide 
upon  the  amount  for  individual  dues,  but  in  any  case  must 
send  the  National  body  25  cents  yearly  per  individual  or  asso- 
ciate member,  50  cents  for  club  delegates,  $50  in  all  for  life 
membership  as  its  contribution  toward  National  support  and 
in  return  for  educational  publications  and  playgoing  service. 
In  addition  to  this  they  shall  send  yearly  25  cents  per  mem- 
ber to  any  Producing  Centre  which  they  shall  choose  in  return 
for  bulletins  in  bulk  which  that  centre  shall  supply  them  for 
each  member. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

Sec.  2.  Strike  out  all  after  the  second  line  and  insert : 
"annually  from  the  date  of  membership.  The  membership  of 
those  whose  dues  are  unpaid  for  three  months  may  be  for- 
feited by  action  of  the  Board  of  Managers." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  a.  Starr  Best, 
Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Braffette, 
Mrs.  Strickland  Clark, 

Chairman. 

Action  was  then  taken  on  the  report,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted  as  amended  and  presented  by  the  Committee. 


Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  was  read  by  Miss 
Cora  Mel  Patten,  Chairman : 

Resolutions  Passed  by  Second  Annual  Convention, 
April  25,  1912. 

The  review  of  the  year's  work,  as  revealed  through  the 
Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Drama  League  of  America, 
has  been  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  a  source  of  real  satisfaction. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  and  great  success  of  the 
Shakespeare  Festival,  we  offer  resolutions  of  thanks,  espe- 
cially to  the  Board  of  Education  for  its  co-operation,  to  Mrs. 
Riley  for  the  scenario,  to  Mr.  Stevens,  to  Mr.  Watson  of  the 
Art  Institute,  to  Mr.  James  O'Donnell  Bennett,  Honorary 
Chairman;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ross,  Mr.  Campbell  Gollan,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  Lou  Wall  Moore  for  costuming,  Miss  Mary 
Wood  Hinman  for  dancing,  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Heath  for  music, 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Schmedtgen  for  designs  for  autograph  letters, 
Mr.  Harrison  B.  Riley  for  engrossed  scrolls,  to  Mr.  Walter 
M.  Hill  for  loan  of  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  to 
students  of  Art  Institute  who  designed  postals,  to  the  Art 
Institute  and  Public  Library  for  use  of  rooms,  to  florists  and 
individuals  contributing  flowers,  to  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Co.,  to  the  actors,  individuals  and  Record-Herald,  who  con- 
tibuted  to  the  fund  for  Shakespeare  portraits,  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sothern  and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  for  their  munificent  gift  of 
a  free  matinee  for  children 'taking  part  in  the  Festival;  to 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Wheelock  and  the  various  sub-committees  and 
teachers  who  did  the  actual  work  of  the  Festival. 

We  also  offer  appreciation  to  the  Lincoln  Park  Commis- 
sion, and  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  annual  out- 
door pageant.    We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Chicago 
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Woman's  Club  in  changing  the  hour  of  their  annual  Shakes- 
peare breakfast  in  order  that  they  might  attend  the  Festival. 

We  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  management  of  the 
Auditorium  Hotel  and  the  Art  Institute  for  the  use  of  rooms 
for  the  Convention. 

We  feel  indebted  to  all  the  speakers — especially  do  we  ex- 
tend thanks  to  the  out-of-town  speakers  who  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  Program  Committee  and  aided  in  the  making 
of  a  splendid  program. 

Especial  thanks  should  be  offered  to  the  young  women  who 
throughout  the  year  have  conducted,  without  remuneration, 
the  Junior  League  Circles. 

For  courtesies  extended  to  the  local  press  and  the  newspa- 
per men  throughout  the  country,  we  offer  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment. To  the  outgoing  officers  and  directors  for  valiant 
services  and  self-sacrificing  and  continuous  efforts,  the  Na- 
tional body  expresses  deep  appreciation. 

To  our  President,  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  who  has  given  at  all 
times  more  than  could  be  expected,  who  has  been  efficient  in 
every  position,  self-sacrificing  ever,  just  under  all  conditions, 
gracious  and  tactful  always,  who  has  not  only  carried  the 
Drama  League  of  America  to  a  dignified  and  eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  Art,  but  who  has  endeared  herself  to 
every  member  who  has  been  in  touch  with  the  working  opera- 
tions of  the  League,  we  feel  that  words  are  inadequate  to 
express  our  genuine  regard  and  hearty  thanks. 

Resolved,  That  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America,  viewed  from  every  standpoint, 
may  be  considered  a  complete  success,  which  should  bring 
definite  results  in  the  various  communities  we  touch. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bartlett, 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Ellis, 
Cora  Mel  Patten. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  standing  vote. 

The  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  Mrs.  Anna  H. 
Shearman,  Chairman,  was  then  made,  as  follows : 

Number  of  individual  and  supporting  members  registered. 219 

Out-of-town  members   •   26 

Registered  delegates    43 

Total  present   288 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Williams,  Chairman : 

_  First,  the  Committee  would  like  to  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion that  upon  its  appointment  it  found  itself  confronted  by 
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the  most  difficult  situation  that  has  arisen  in  the  life  of  the 
League.  The  chief  executive,  who  has  served  the  League 
with  such  wonderful  energy,  ability,  and  resourcefulness 
since  its  organization,  found  herself  unable  to  continue  with 
the  work.  This  meant  not  only  that  the  League  was  to  lose 
its  executive  head,  its  principal  directing  and  energizing 
source,  but  it  meant  much  more.  For  I  think  I  state  simply 
what  is  known  to  most  of  you,  when  I  say  that  Mrs.  Best 
was,  in  large  measure,  the  creator,  as  well  as  the  inspirer,  of 
the  League  and  its  policies.  To  the  most  fecund  resource- 
fulness in  initiating  and  developing  policies,  she  has  united 
a  tireless  activity  in  execution,  a  monumental  capacity  for 
labor,  an  unrivaled  tact  in  directing,  that  has  been  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  who  were  near  enough  to  look  on.  Only  those 
who  were  close  enough  to  see  her  in  daily  action  know  the 
immensity  of  this  labor,  of  the  scores  of  letters  written  pain- 
fully by  hand,  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  travel,  of  the 
thousands  of  telephone  calls,  of  the  numberless  meetings,  con- 
ferences, conventions,  great  and  small,  addressed;  and  all 
done  with  the  same  gracious  tact,  the  unfailing  touch,  the 
same  urbanity  and  confident  mastery  with  which  you  have 
seen  her  preside  over  this  Convention. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  she  put  her  mark  ineffaceably  on 
the  League?  That  the  remotest  part  of  it  bore  the  imprint  of 
her  persuasive  personality?  And  was  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Committee  was  staggered  at  the  task  of  replacing  her? 

No  doubt  the  Convention  wonders  why  the  Committee  did 
did  not  insist  on  her  continuing  in  the  work  in  which  she  had 
made  such  a  brilliant  success.  They  would  have  been  little 
fitted  for  their  positions  had  they  not  thought  of  that  simple 
way  out.  But  they  were  met  with  such  compelling  reasons 
for  discontinuance  that  they  were  obliged  to  accept  them  with 
even  heightened  admiration  and  respect  for  the  woman  whose 
loyalty  to  the  League  was  only  surpassed  by  her  loyalty  to 
claims  that  we  were  all  forced  to  agree  were  higher. 

There  was  nothing  to  do,  then,  but  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  task  that  confronted  us.  We  had  many  meetings.  We 
canvassed  many  names,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  a  number  of 
promising  possibilities  were  approached  without  success.  At 
last  the  happy  suggestion  came  of  the  candidate  whose  name 
heads  the  ticket  recommended  below.  It  was  a  name  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  best  art  traditions  of  Chicago  and 
America,  a  name  known  and  honored  in  the  city's  finest 
circles  of  culture, — known,  too,  in  that  more  exclusive  group 
of  drama  lovers  of  Paris,  headed  by  the  great  dramatic  critic, 
Sarcy,  and  which,  since  returning  to  America,  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  affiliated  work  of  the  League.    The  Com- 
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mittee  grasped  the  suggestion  with  eagerness.  The  prospec- 
tive candidate  was  found  to  be  reluctant.  Indeed,  no  one 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  office  would 
lightly  accept  the  task  of  being  the  successor  of  Mrs.  Best. 
But  our  repeated  urgings  finally  won  a  reluctant  consent  from 
her,  and  the  Committee  is  extremely  glad  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent the  name  of  Mrs.  Charles  Howard  Besly  as  its  candidate 
for  President.  The  balance  of  the  ticket  has  been  made  up 
with  regard  to  its  representative  character,  its  working  effi- 
ciency, and  with  an  eye  to  good,  harmonious  team  work. 
The  Committee  takes  great  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the 
suffrage  of  the  convention  the  following  names : 

Officers  1912-1913. 
President 
Mrs.  Charles  Howard  Besly 

Vice-President 
Mrs.  Herman  Landauer 
Dr.  Richard  Burton 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Sherry 
Mr.  Louis  Kaufman  Anspacher 
Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 
Mrs.  Otis  Skinner 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Jones 
Treasurer 
Mr.  William  T.  Abbott 

Directors  1912-1914 
Mr.  Louis  Kaufman  Anspacher 
Dr.  George  Pierce  Baker 
Mrs.  Charles  Howard  Besly  • 
Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best 
Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 
Dr.  Richard  Burton 
Mr.  Theodore  B.  Hinckley 
Miss  Alice  Murray  Houston 
Mrs.  Herman  Landauer 
Fames  Mac  Veagh 
Mrs.  Paul  Shorey 
Mr.  John  E.  Williams 

Following  this  report  the  ballot  was  cast,  and  while  the 
tellers  were  counting  the  vote,  Dr.  Richard  Burton  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
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the  League,  was  introduced  to  make  the  address  of  the  after- 
noon.   Dr.  Burton  spoke  on 

"Intelligent  Playgoing." 

Intelligent  Playgoing  means,  first,  education  in  regard  to 
acting  in  general.  As  Willie  Collier  says :  "Everyone  is  talk- 
ing about  the  drama,  but  knows  nothing  about  it."  People 
should  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the  accomplishments  of 
actors,  and  their  ability  and  versatility  in  portrayal  of  one 
type.  This  education  may  be  divided  thus :  First,  there  are 
actors  and  actresses  of  whom  we  should  know  as  much  as 
possible — their  connection  with  the  past,  their  descent  from 
long  lines  of  actors,  as  for  example  John  Drew  or  Ethel 
Barrymore.  This  part  of  the  education  is  only  a  beginning. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  John  Drew  plays  the  part  of  the 
society  man  in  a  realistic  way.  This  is  not  chance,  but  most 
artistic  acting.  Another  example  is  that  of  Margaret  Anglin, 
who  while  playing  in  farce  at  Sacramento,  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  that  performance  of  modern  drama, 
crossed  the  bay  to  Berkeley,  where  she  portrayed  the  Electra 
of  Euripides  with  all  the  wonderful  vividness  of  an  ancient 
Greek  woman.  That  is  art !  Lastly,  we  must  have  the  educa- 
tion of  Drama  as  Literature.  And  we  must  not  underestimate 
the  present  output  of  acting  drama ;  neither  must  we  worship 
the  past  alone. 

Dr.  Burton  then  read  an  amusing  compilation  of  dates  and 
titles  concerning  "the  deplorable  decadence  of  the  drama  made 
by  Francis  Sarcy."  The  dates  began  as  early  as  1880,  and 
showed  that  almost  in  every  year  since,  someone  had  de- 
plored the  sad  decadence  of  the  drama. 

Dr.  Burton  further  pointed  out  how  the  pleasure  of  play- 
going will  be  intensified  by  these  educational  studies  in  the 
technique  of  the  drama,  citing  in  example  the  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  a  sonnet  to  be  felt  by  the  reader  who  has  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  written  in  deca- 
syllabic measure — that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  single  thought 
or  sentiment.  That  audiences  need  education  is  shown  by 
inane  conversations  in  theatre  audiences  of  the  idle  rich.  We 
can  just  begin  to  educate  people  who  know  the  finished,  artis- 
tic actor.  The  names  of  great  actors  stand  out  in  theatre 
history  very  significantly.  And  we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  this  education  of  theatre  history  of  actors  and  plays. 

Education  in  the  theatre  is  a  part  of  literature,  but  now  a 
Chinese  wall  stands  between.  But  the  publishing  of  drama 
will  break  down  this  wall,  so  that  all  can  be  educated  in  the 
literary  and  theatrical  value  of  the  plays.  We  must  study  the 
technique  of  the  drama,  not  only  the  technique  of  the  literary 
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value  of  the  play,  but  the  technique  of  the  presentation  of  the 
play,  and  this  understanding  will  add  a  hundredfold  to  our 
enjoyment.  For  our  own  self-respect,  we  should  take  intel- 
ligence of  the  theatre,  and  understand  the  actor's  technique  of 
the  play.  We  respect  actors  we  know  are  perfect.  When  the 
playwright  is  significant,  his  play  is  significant.  We  must  be 
part  of  an  intelligent  audience,  and  ask  for  intelligent  actors. 

The  audience  is  the  sounding  board  for  the  playwright.  So 
it  is  necessary  that  the  audience  intelligently  express  its  views 
so  that  the  playwright  will  know  what  to  give.  Educate  the 
audience  in  this  direction  also  and  so  train  it  to  demand  more 
and  thus  uplift  the  standards  of  the  theatre.  The  audience 
looks  to  artists  for  artistic  work.  Team  work  is  not  artistic. 
Audiences  must  learn  not  to  call  the  artist  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  must,  when  opportunity  affords,  show  appreciation 
or  disapproval  by  clapping  or  hisses,  and,  if  necessary,  leave 
the  theatre  if  the  play  is  unnecessarily  long.  In  this  way 
proving  that  the  audience  is  a  sounding  board  for  the  dram- 
atist. Art  is  doing  things  perfectly.  So,  in  the  play,  lit- 
erary quality  is  demanded,  but  the  language  must  be  natural. 
Because  of  the  supposed  demand  for  perfectly  constructed 
sentences,  many  good  plays  are  spoiled. 

After  this  education,  one  should  possess  a  four-fold  intel- 
ligence in  regard  to  a  play — the  actor,  the  assisting  players, 
and  even  the  playhouse. 

Dr.  Burton  finished  by  saying  that  the  literary  quality  of  a 
play  need  not  be  rhetorical,  but  we  must  demand  some  idea  of 
life,  for  every  piece  of  literature  worth  while  has  an  idea  con- 
cerning life,  and  the  actor  nmst  give  an  interpretation  con- 
cerning oiu-  mortal  days.  What.  then,  can  we  do  to  show  our 
full  appreciation  of  a  play?  First,  we  can  know  how  and 
when  to  be  silent,  when  not  to  talk,  when  not  to  applaud,  and, 
most  of  all,  when  not  to  laugh.  For  who  of  us  has  not  heard 
"the  laugh  nu'stimed  in  tragic  presences."  Next,  we  must 
exercise  our  Anglo-Saxon  privilege  of  applause.  These  are 
practical  wavs  of  learning  intelligent  playgoing.  And  when 
the  United  States  has  learned  these  things,  she  will  be  num- 
bered as  among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  but  not 
before. 


The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Tellers,  Professor  Fred- 
erick Koch  of  North  Dakota  University,  declared  the  ticket 
as  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee  to  be  elected. 
The  new  President,  Mrs.  Charles  Besly,  took  the  Chair  and 
pledged  to  the  Convention  licr  good  faith  and  earnest  intention 
in  a  very  charming  speech  of  acceptance.  The  Convention 
adjourned  to  an  informal  reception  to  the  retiring  and  in- 
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coming  officers  and  the  honored  guests  of  the  occasion.  All 
who  had  attended  the  various  sessions  felt  that  it  had  been 
an  occasion  of  great  stimulus,  auguring  a  year  of  tremendous 
activity  and  accomplishment  to  come.  The  members  and  dele- 
gates felt  themselves  pledged  to  renewed  loyalty  and  energy, 
ready  to  carry  back  to  their  affiliated  organizations  much  en- 
couragement and  inspiration. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  FOR  1912-1913 

ELECTED  BY  THE  CONVENTION 


President 

Mrs.  Charles  Howard  Besly,  Hinsdale,  111. 
Secretary 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Jones,  5529  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago 
Treasurer 

Mr.  William  T.  Abbott,  Vice-President  Central  Trust  Co.  of 
Illinois,  Chicago 

Vice-Presidents 

Mrs.  Herman  Landauer,  Chicago 

Chairman  Finance  Committee 
Dr.  Richard  Burton,  Minneapolis 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Sherry,  Milwaukee 
Mr.  Louis  K  Anspacher,  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Boston 
Mrs.  Otis  Skinner,  Philadelphia 

Chairman  Drama  Study  Department  ^ 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

Directors 

Mr.  George  P.  Baker,  Boston 
Mrs.  Enos  M.  Barton,  Hinsdale,  111. 
Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Eyanston,  111. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee 
Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Blackford,  Chicago 
Mrs.  John  H.  Buckingham,  Chicago 
Mrs.  George  B.  Carpenter,  Chicago 
Mr.  Hobart  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Chicago 
Mr.  S.  H.  Qark,  Chicago 
Mr.  Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  Chicago 

Chairman  Educational  Committee 
Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Evanston,  111. 

Chairman  Playgoing  Committee 
Mr.  Eames  Mac  Veagh,  Chicago 
Mrs.  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  Chicago 
Mr.  John  C.  Shaffer,  Chicago 
Mrs.  Paul  Shorey,  Chicago 
Mr.  John  E.  Williams,  Streator,  111. 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  24. 

CHE  formal  Convention  called  for  Friday,  April  25,  at 
9:30,  was  preceded  by  a  Conference  for  Centres  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  at  which  was  dis- 
cussed the  problems  confronting  Centres  under  the  three  main 
departments  of  League  activities.  This  session  was  largely 
attended  by  the  delegates,  who  took  part  freely  in  the  im- 
portant discussions,  showing  wide  interest  and  comprehension 
of  the  problems  of  the  departments. 

Mrs.  Charles  Howard  Besly,  President,  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates and  guests,  urging  them  for  free  expression  of  their 
views  as  well  as  their  difficulties,  and  voicing  her  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  so  large  a  representation  from  distant  points. 
Mrs.  Besly  then  opened  the  first  conference  under  the  Or- 
ganization Department,  asking  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  Starr 
Best,  to  take  charge.  Mrs.  Best  explained  that  the  topics  for 
discussion  had  been  chosen  after  looking  over  the  work  of 
the  year  and  putting  down  the  points  which  had  preplexed 
one  Centre  or  another.  She  urged  an  informal  free  discus- 
sion and  the  introduction  of  any  other  problems  which  had 
confronted  communities. 

In  opening  for  discussion  the  first  topic. 

Functions  of  the  National  Organization  and  Its  Relation 
to  Centres 


]  the  Chairman  said  that  the  three  main  functions  were:  (1) 
To  corrrelate  the  work  of  the  Centres  and  to  bring  the  activ- 
ities of  the  organization  before  the  country  as  a  whole.  Some 
one  must  look  out  for  the  field  at  large,  for  each  Centre  has 
,  its  energy  occupied  with  its  own  interests,  and  there  must 
be  a  central  guiding  body  which  shall  start  new  Centres  and 
inspire  those  already  established.    (2)    To  prepare  helpful 
,  courses,  and  to  aid  and  advise  along  all  the  different  lines 
/J  of  drama  study  in  order  to  arouse  the  nation  at  large  to  an 
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interest  in  good  drama.  (3)  To  promote  the  actual  support 
of  a  good  play  on  the  road,  and  bring  to  one  night  and  week 
stands  better  plays  by  means  of  united  effort  in  their  support. 
It  requires  a  centralized  national  body  to  do  all  these  three 
things.  No  one  city  can  do  much  by  itself,  but  a  united  group  of 
Centres  can  become  a  powerful  force.  The  relation  of  the 
National  body  to  the  Centres  is  that  of  the  inspiring,  guiding, 
correlating  force.  It  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Centres 
which  in  turn  represent  and  stand  for  the  National  organi- 
zation in  the  communities.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  National 
body  which  is  the  parent  organization  and  which  has  sub- 
divided its  members  geographically  into  local  groups  for  the 
sake  of  better  administration  and  self-government. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Jones  spoke  on  the  second  topic, 

A  Centre^s  Responsibility  to  the  National 

emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  Centres  should  be  careful  to 
get  their  initial  organization  on  a  sound  basis,  since  they  are 
the  representatives  of  the  National  locally;  and  the  National 
must  be  judged  by  what  the  Centres  do.  She  urged  the  keep- 
ing of  careful  files,  one  for  the  Secretary  alphabetically,  one 
for  the  Treasurer  by  month,  and  one  for  the  bulletin  service. 
These  should  be  frequently  compared.  It  is  also  eminently 
desirable  for  the  Centres  to  send  in  promptly  to  the  National 
office  samples  of  any  forms  they  are  using,  notices,  cards, 
programs,  stationery,  reading  lists,  for  filing  in  the  National 
scrapbook;  also  to  keep  the  National  informed  of  their  activ- 
ities and  just  what  lines  of  work  they  are  taking  up.  An- 
other important  duty  of  the  Centres  is  to  send  out  promptly 
the  literature  received  from  the  National  and  to  keep  the 
National  informed  from  quarter  to  quarter  of  the  exact  mem- 
bership. Of  course  the  prompt  and  regular  payment  of  the 
quarterly  dues  to  the  National  is  also  of  great  importance. 
Mrs.  Best  added  the  word  that  the  National  is  now  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  Centres  and  must  look  to  them  for  its 
whole  support,  since  the  Chicago  membership  had  been  sep- 
arated and  formed  into  a  Centre.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
National  organization  can  have  no  other  support,  since  all 
local  members  are  transferred  promptly  to  the  local  Centre 
as  soon  as  that  Centre  is  formed.  Considerable  discussion 
followed  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  change  in  the 
method  of  paying  dues.  Suggestions  were  made  that  it  might 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  entire  membership, 
the  literature  being  sent  in  advance,  but  the  delegates  seemed 
to  agree  that  the  present  method  is  as  easy  to  manage  as  any 
and  fully  as  desirable. 
Owing  to  lack  of  time,  topic  number  three  was  omitted. 
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The  discussion  of  topic  number  four  followed, 

How  Can  We  Best  Maintain  Approximate  Unity  of 
Purpose. 

Mrs.  John  George,  Jr.,  of  Jackson,  State  Representative  for 
Michigan,  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  look  to  the  National  body  for  the  inspiration  of  all.  She 
outlined  the  possibilities  of  the  circuit  system  and  spoke  of 
the  strategic  position  of  Jackson.  The  Chair  suggested  that 
a  good  way  to  accomplish  this  might  be  for  each  Centre  to 
hold  at  least  one  meeting  a  year  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
League  work  and  League  purposes,  and  that  the  National 
Board  aim  to  send  a  speaker  at  least  once  a  year  to  bring 
officially  a  message  from  the  National  organization.  Mrs. 
Strickland  Clark,  of  Detroit,  emphasized  the  fact  that  even 
though  we  may  not  have  exactly  the  same  constitution  or 
committees  in  different  Centres  we  can  have  unity  of  standards 
and  ideals,  which  we  can  readily  glean  from  the  National 
literature  and  bulletins.  If  the  Centres  send  regularly  their 
share  of  dues  to  the  National  and  receive  literature  from  the 
National  in  return,  there  is  a  bond  between  all.  With  the 
literature  from  the  National,  with  the  exchange  of  bulletins 
from  the  different  Centres,  and  with  one  ideal  for  the  work, 
evolution  will  bring  us  unity. 

Topic  v.— Methods  of  Increasing  Membership. 

Since  Boston  has  the  largest  membership,  Mr.  Savage, 
their  Secretary-Treasurer,  was  asked  to  speak  to  this  point. 
Mr.  Savage  read  the  membership  figures  for  Boston  last  year, 
2,650;  this  year,  2,346,  showing  a  loss  of  306.  This  he  thinks 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  novelty  of  the  movement  induced 
many  to  join  the  first  year  whose  interest  was  not  permanent ; 
also  to  the  fact  that  they  spent  four  times  as  much  money 
on  their  propaganda  the  first  year  as  they  did  the  second, 
and  also  to  the  difference  in  the  method  of  propaganda.  They 
have  attempted,  first,  to  fulfill  all  promises  made  their  mem- 
bers; secondly,  to  secure  as  chairmen  workers  who  would 
sink  themselves  in  the  work;  thirdly,  to  keep  the  movement 
popular  and  not  run  by  any  clique  or  special  set,  either  club, 
acadernic  or  social.  To  secure  their  first  members,  Mr.  Sav- 
age said  they  collected  lists  of  names  of  about  10,000  and 
used  this  in  sending  out  notices  of  interesting  meetings,  which 
were  used  for  propaganda  purposes.  It  cost  about  30  cents 
to  secure  each  member.  Boston  persisted  in  a  large  scale 
of  work  and  it  was  this,  as  well  as  the  self-sacrificing  effort 
of  the  members,  that  produced  results.  The  next  year  the 
Centre  continued  the  same  method,  but  reduced  the  expense 
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of  the  propaganda.  This  work  is  all  done  in  the  office,  the 
circulars  being  of  various  sorts.  Sometimes  a  postal  is  sent 
reading,  "You  have  been  proposed  as  a  member  of  The  Drama 
League.  Will  you  not  send  back  this  blank  properly  signed; 
also  the  names  of  two  friends  who  would  be  interested." 

The  loss  of  300  is  not  significant,  according  to  Mr.  Savage, 
and  can  easily  be  made  up  next  year.  Boston  values  its  mail- 
ing list  at  over  $100.  Fully  one-third  of  the  Boston  members 
are  men.  Mr.  Savage  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  prompt- 
ness in  replying  to  people  requesting  information  was  found 
to  be  very  desirable. 

In  introducing  the  sixth  topic,  the  Chair  called  upon  Miss 
Houston  to  speak  on 

The  Purpose  of  Meetings  in  Centres. 

Miss  Houston  said  that  in  Chicago  the  idea  in  having 
meetings  was  that  they  should  tend  definitely  toward  the 
actual  support  of  the  play.  "We  have  felt  that  that  was  the 
only  legitimate  reason  for  holding  meetings,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  like  the  clubs  attempting  to  do  cultural  work,  or 
merely  to  enjoy  ourselves.  The  feeling  has  been  strong  that 
the  only  real  basis  for  theatre  meetings  with  professional 
speakers  is  to  interest  the  members  in  some  particular  play  in 
order  that  they  may  go  to  see  it." 

Mrs.  Strickland  Clark,  of  Detroit,  opened  the  discussion  of 

Desirable  Activities  for  Centre's  Sub-Committees 

by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  specializing,  advising  many 
committees,  each  expert  in  its  own  line,  with  the  President's 
hand  guiding  and  controlling  all. 
In  speaking  of  number  eight, 

The  Centre's  Share  in  Propaganda  in  Adjacent  Territory. 

Miss  Clarke,  of  Bridgeport,  State  Representative  of  Con- 
necticut, suggested  that  the  Centres  could  open  up  new  towns 
in  their  surrounding  region  for  the  circuit  plan  and  send 
speakers  for  meetings  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  last  subject  under  discussion, 

The  Best  Method  of  Representation  on  the  National 
Board. 

was  opened  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  who  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  during  his  recent 
service  on  the  Nominating  Committee.  Mr.  Hinckley  sug- 
gested three  different  methods  of  representation,  reminding 
the  delegates  that  the  Board  must  necessarily  be  compara- 
tively small  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  and  must  also  be  com- 
paratively accessible.   The  three  possibihties  are:    To  select 
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from  the  various  communities  those  people  best  fitted  to  rep- 
resent that  territory,  as  is  now  done ;  to  make  the  Presi- 
dents of  Producing  Centres  or  the  chairmen  of  Playgoing 
Committees  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board,  or  to  make  the 
Presidents  of  all  Centres  an  Advisory  Board,  As  the  hour 
assigned  to  this  session  was  over,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss this  topic  adequately. 

Playgoing  Conference. 

Mrs.  Besly  called  upon  Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Chairman 
of  the  Playgoinp  Department,  to  take  charge  of  the  next 
hour. 

Miss  Houston  opened  the  discussion  by  suggesting  briefly 
the  many  questions  concerning  the  practical  methods  of  work 
of  the  various  Play-going  Committees  in  the  different  cities, 
and  especially  the  manner  of  bulletining  plays  in  the  sev- 
eral producing  centres. 

The  possibility  of  securing  a  uniform  standard  by  which 
a  play  may  be  judged  for  bulletining  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Hinckley  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Savage  of  Boston.  Mr.  Sav- 
age reported  that  to  some  of  the  Boston  committee  the  effort 
to  standardize  plays  seems  aesthetically  impossible,  and  al- 
though standards  may  be  arrived  at,  the  needs  of  different 
communities  with  varying  characteristics  will  still  be  diverse 
and  may  not  be  met  best  by  an  attempt  to  make  them  con- 
form. Others  who  spoke  to  this  question  maintained  that 
there  would  be  a  great  gain  in  having  a  standard  sufficiently 
fixed  to  establish  a  play  in  all  centres  as  a  Drama  League 
play.  Mrs.  Gardner,  representing  the  Washington  Centre, 
spoke  of  the  complex  nroblems  confronting  a  week-stand  city, 
where  many  plays  come  but  none  stay  more  than  a  week.  Un- 
less some  system  is  used  of  bulletining  plays  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  local  engagement,  the  bulletins  cannot  be 
issued  in  time  to  affect  the  attendance  upon  the  plays.  Inter- 
change of  all  possible  information  about  plays  between  the 
different  play-going  chairmen  was  urged  as  a  partial  solution 
of  this  difficulty. 

The  two  following  propositions:  Whether  or  not  a  play 
shall  be  considered  a  Drama  League  play  and  shall  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  Centres  as  such,  if  it  has  been  approved  and 
bulletined  by  the  play-going  committees  of  two  Producing 
Centres;  and  whether  if  two  committees  in  different  cities 
have  failed  to  approve  a  play,  it  shall  then  not  be  approved 
or  bulletined  by  any  other  centre  were  submitted  and  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con.  The  delegate  for  California  said  that 
at  times  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  on  the  coast  to 
accept  the  judgment  of  other  Centres.  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  spoke  in  hearty  approval  of 
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the  general  acceptance  of  the  verdict  of  two  committees 
on  a  given  play,  whether  the  verdict  was  one  of  approval 
or  disapproval.  By  adopting  this  plan  much  time  and  ex- 
pense may  be  saved  for  the  committees  in  other  Centres. 

The  topic, — To  what  extent  shall  acting  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  bulletin  a  play,  called  forth 
animated  discussion,  resulting  in  a  general  opinion  that  for 
League  purposes  the  play  is  of  first  importance  always,  though 
the  bulletin  should  discriminate  between  the  acting  and  the 
merit  of  a  play.  That  good  acting  cannot  redeem  a  poor 
play  was  emphasized.  As  some  plays  have  defects  that  any 
discriminating  committee  cannot  ignore,  it  is  evident  that  the 
bulletins  cannot  be  uniformly  enthusiastic,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  bulletins  is  to  point  out  that  the  merits  of  a  given 
play  outweigh  its  defects  and  that  therefore  the  play  is  worth 
seeing  and  is  recommended. 

The  question  of  a  $500  guarantee  for  each  of  several  plays 
approved  by  the  League  and  routed  by  co-operation  with  the 
producers  through  the  smaller  cities  where  the  League  is 
organized  was  enthusiastically  discussed  as  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  conditions  in  the  night-stand  towns. 

At  this  point  the  hour  of  the  Play-going  session  ended  and 
further  discussion  was  deferred  until  the  morning  assigned 
to  this  department. 

Educational  Conference. 

The  third  session  was  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  Ed- 
ucational Department,  and  Mrs.  Besly  asked  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Hinckley,  to  take  charge.  Mr.  Hinckley  stated  that  he 
receives  much  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  study  courses, 
and  finds  that  help  and  advice  along  these  lines  is  much  de- 
sired. The  department  prints  15,C©0  copies  of  each  study 
course,  and  they  go  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They 
reach  mainly  small  cities  and  towns  and  are  used  chiefly  for 
club  work.  Owing  to  the  wide  variety  of  people  belonging 
to  the  League  and  receiving  its  Hterature,  it  is  impossible 
for  each  pamphlet  to  be  equally  useful  or  desirable  to  each 
member.  We  do  not  expect  this.  We  have  tried  to  make  the 
literature  sufficiently  varied,  so  that  each  member  will  find 
some  one  of  the  leaflets  of  special  value  to  himself. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  the  character  of 
the  courses  desired,  the  Boston  Centre  reporting  a  decided 
preference  for  the  pubhcations  of  the  first  year.  There  fol- 
lowd  a  significant  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  undertak- 
ing the  publication  of  dramas  at  special  prices  for  League 
members.  This  plan  met  with  enthusiastic  support  and  the 
delegates  favored  the  adoption  of  it.  There  was  also  ani- 
mated discussion  on  the  subject  of  loan  libraries.   The  Cen- 
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tres  showed  a  demand  for  them,  but  there  was  a  feeling 
that  possibly  the  printing  of  special  editions  might  meet  the 
same  needs. 

The  Chairman  said:  "The  Drama  Quarterly  is  the  most 
representative  magazine  of  its  type  which  is  now  published. 
It  seems  to  be  the  ideal  publication  for  the  League  to  con- 
trol. It  is  published  regularly  and  contains  in  each  number 
a  translation  of  a  foreign  play  which  is  needed  for  drama 
study,  publishing  also  notices  of  the  most  recent  drama  move- 
ments in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  attempts  to  criticise  the 
various  books  on  drama  and  the  various  dramas  of  literary 
excellence.  The  undertaking  of  this  publication  was  a  heavy 
expense  for  the  League.  We  must  have  a  large  increase 
in  subscribers  to  The  Drama  within  a  short  time  to  meet 
this  expense.  The  price  is  $3.00,  or  $2.00  per  year  to  League 
members.  We  have  no  thought  of  making  the  Quarterly 
a  medium  of  propaganda  for  the  League,  but  will  reach  the 
public  on  matters  of  public  concern."  A  general  discussion 
followed  of  the  possible  means  of  securing  the  help  of  the 
Centres  in  increasing  the  number  of  subscriptions  for  The 
Drama. 

The  Chairman  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  desirability 
of  forming  study  and  reading  circles  in  each  Centre,  offering 
advice  and  help  from  the  Department  in  planning  outlines 
of  work.  Many  of  the  delegates  testified  to  the  interest  and 
benefit  of  such  study  among  their  Centre  members. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  it  was  moved,  seconded  and 
adopted  that  the  chairmen  of  the  three  Departments  draw 
up  a  set  of  recommendations  as  a  result  of  this  conference, 
voicing  the  general  feeling  of  the  members  present,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  regular  business  session  on  Saturday  for  con- 
sideration by  the  delegates. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Address  on  "The  Technique  of  Modern  Drama." 

By  Clayton  Hamilton  of  New  York. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Hamilton  said  in  sub- 
stance : 

"Referring  to  Alfred  Noyes'  recent  volume  of  verse,  Tales 
of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,'  we  find  that  in  the  Elizabethan  Age 
writers  decried  the  decadence  of  the  drama  then  just  as  they 
do  now.  While  we  have  no  Shakespeares  among  us,  perhaps, 
yet  there  are  as  many  good  writers  now  as  there  were  then. 
Sophocles  had  three  great  contemporaries,  Moliere  two  and 
Shakespeare  twelve.  We  have  more.  The  greatest  age  of 
the  drama  is  now.    There  is  no  great  critic  yet;  no  Bacon, 
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as  there  was  in  Elizabeth's  time,  to  show  the  change  in  stand- 
ards. We  cannot  judge  new  plays  by  old  standards.  'Hindle 
Wakes*  is  quite  different  from  'As  You  Like  It/  but  that  is 
no  reason  to  call  it  inferior.  Compare  Ibsen  with  Aristoph- 
anes' The  Frogs/  and  you  will  find  them  quite  unlike,  yet 
both  great. 

"Civilization  has  advanced  faster  in  the  last  100  years  than 
in  the  preceding  twenty  centuries.  The  plays  of  forty  years 
ago  are  more  different  from  those  of  today  than  they  are 
from  those  of  Aeschylus. 

"Previous  to  the  modern  era  there  were  two  elements  in 
the  drama — action  and  character ;  now  there  are  three — action, 
character  and  setting.  Even  if  the  play  of  today  is  not  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Shakespeare,  it  is  certainly 
more  difficult  to  write.  To  give  a  drama  a  specific,  local 
coloring  is  a  more  intricate  task  than  to  portray  a  general 
picture  of  passion  that  might  occur  anywhere.  The  Venus  di 
Milo  has  no  time  or  place  element.  The  St.  Gaudens  Lincoln 
statue  in  Chicago  has;  it  is  definitely  connected  with  a  spe- 
cific occasion:  Lincoln  has  just  arisen  from  a  chair  to  make 
a  certain  speech  upon  a  very  definite  subject  at  a  very  definite 
time  and  place.  In  painting,  similarly,  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  background  of  the  Mona  Lisa  and  herself.  The 
background  has  only  a  decorative  purpose;  it  is  not  related 
specifically  to  her,  nor  does  it  play  a  part  as  a  detail  of 
narrative,  helping  us  to  understand  her.  The  curtains  in  the 
Sistine  Madonna  surely  cannot  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
furnishings  of  heaven.  They,  too,  are  serving  in  a  very  de- 
tached way  as  decorations  to  the  picture.  They  mean  nothing 
of  themselves;  they  do  not  in  any  way  help  to  interpret  the 
main  picture. 

"So,  too,  in  story-telling.  The  old  stories  always  began 
with  'once  upon  a  time.'  Thev  invariably  had  to  do  with  a 
palace,  a  hovel,  or  a  wood.  It  was  any  time,  so  long  as  it 
was  somewhere  in  the  vague  past ;  it  was  any  palace,  any 
hovel,  any  wood.  There  was  no  attempt  at  particularization. 
The  setting  was  decorative,  not  utilitarian;  and  the  settings 
were  all  alike.  In  Kiphng's  'An  Habitation  Enforced,'  the 
setting  is  so  carefully  particularized  that  it  plays  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  any  of  the  characters.  The  setting  always 
affects  the  characters  and  the  action  in  some  way,  as  Victor 
Hugo  showed  long  before,  and  perhaps  showed  first  of  all. 

"With  the  progress  of  inventions  from  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  century  the  mechanical  handling  of  setting  in  the 
drama  was  done  away  with.  We  must  use  this  new  oppor- 
tunity now;  there  is  no  reason  for  reverting  to  the  old  de- 
vices and  the  artificial  conventions. 
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"The  drama  was  an  auditory  art  for  2,000  years.  Now  it 
is  largely  a  visual  art.  Fully  three-fourths  of  'Oedipus'  makes 
an  auditory  appeal.  'The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm'  depends 
for  more  than  half  of  its  effect  upon  the  visual  appeal.  A 
blind  man  could  not  understand  it,  though  he  could  get  most 
of  'Oedipus.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  deaf  man  could  get  most 
of  'Peter  Grimm'  but  would  understand  only  a  little  of 
'Oedipus.' 

"A  visual  imagination  is  as  necessary  now  for  the  player  as 
for  the  painter.  An  auditory  imagination  for  permanently 
melodious  sounds  such  as  we  find  in  the  poetic  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  is  of  much  less  importance  today.  Our  dialogue 
upon  the  stage  may  not  be  so  eloquent  as  that  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  but  the  picture  part  of  the  drama  is  much  bet- 
ter. This  does  not  prove  either  style  to  be  superior,  but 
only  different 

"There  was  a  bare  platform  then,  with  little  scenery  and 
abundant  talk.  Now  the  actor  must  remain  constantly  within 
the  frame  of  his  picture,  which  is  set  back,  in  the  first  place, 
and  he  must  never  seem  to  recognize  the  audience.  He  does 
not  saw  the  air — thus.  He  observes  the  modesty  of  nature. 
He  must  not  revert  to  the  soliloquy  and  the  aside,  for  these 
take  him  out  of  the  picture;  and  he  must  never  move  out 
of  the  illusory  frame  that  holds  him. 

"Shakespeare  could  write  a  play  more  easily  than  can  a 
playwright  today.  The  audience  now  simply  is  permitted  to 
overhear  the  actors.  They  never  obtrude  themselves,  they 
require  no  formal  presentation  to  the  audience.  We  reveal  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  eye.  Interesting  pantomime  is  the 
basis  of  every  good  modern  play.  Dialogue  is  used  only  to 
supplement  what  the  eye  can  see.  It  is  fairly  easy  for  a 
person  to  write  dialogue;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  things 
look  like. 

"Drama  today  relies  more  upon  painting  than  upon  litera- 
ture. But  there  is  no  decadence  in  the  poetry  of  the  drama. 
Poetry  is  not  necessarily  verse.  Poetry  is  a  mood,  not  a 
means  of  expression ;  it  is  a  feeling  to  be  expressed,  and  the 
medium  is  not  important.  Raphael  was  a  poet,  though  his 
poetry  is  expressed  to  the  eye.  Maeterlinck  is  a  poet,  though 
his  dialogue  consists  of  words  of  one  syllable.  Barrie  wouldn't 
publish  his  plays  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  readable 
plays ;  they  could  not  be  conveyed  simply  by  means  of  words. 
'What  Every  Woman  Knows'  is  not  literature  for  the  first 
three  minutes;  it  is  a  picture,  but  as  such  it  is  most  effective 
characterization.  He  is  no  less  a  poet  than  the  writer  of 
blank  verse;  in  fact,  he  is  a  greater  poet  because  he  chooses 
a  more  difficult  medium. 
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"Blank  verse  is  comparatively  easy.  Most  people  of  cul- 
ture can  write  sounding  words.;  but  it  is  hard  to  write  what 
people  really  say.  'Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile'  is  very 
beautiful,  but  it  does  not  convey  as  much  meaning  as  'Exactly 
six  minutes  (since  you  made  your  last  remark)'  in  Pinero's 
'The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.'  This  requires  a  different  kind 
of  imagination.  Let  us  admire  both  kinds.  Roquefort  cheese 
and  moonlight  are  both  likable. 

"It  takes  more  imagination  to  appreciate  a  modern  play  by 
reading  it  than  it  does  to  appreciate  a  Shakespearean  play. 
The  stage  director  of  our  stage  is  as  important  a  figure  as 
the  author  himself.  Stage  direction  will  be  the  chief  art  of 
the  future." 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  25,  1913. 

Morning  Session. 

The  first  formal  session  of  the  Convention  was  opened  Fri- 
day morning  at  9:30  by  Mrs.  Charles  Howard  Besly,  the 
President.   The  general  subject  for  the  entire  Convention  was 

Modern  Theatre  Movements  and  Tendencies  in  Drama. 

In  her  address  of  welcome  Mrs.  Besly  greeted  the  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  far  east  as  Boston,  south 
as  Louisville,  Ky.,  west  as  Los  Angeles,  north  as  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  also  North  Dakota,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  League  has  become  a  truly  representative  body  and  na- 
tional power. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Play- 
going  Committee,  the  general  subject  being 

The  Play  and  the  Audience. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Chairman  of  the  Play-going  Com- 
mittee, presided,  reporting  on  the  year's  work  as  follows: 

Year's  Report  of  the  Playgoing  Committee. 

Great  art  can  thrive  only  on  great  appreciation.  We  are 
beginning  to  demand  that  our  plays  be  more  than  mere  en- 
tertainment. In  some  quarters  there  is  a  clamorous  cry  for 
a  national  drama,  and  on  every  side  the  public  is  asking  for 
plays  of  a  high  order. 
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As  we  are  the  audience  that  must  support  these  plays,  it 
becomes  a  vital  question  whether  or  not  we  are  ready  with 
an  appreciation  that  will  foster  artistic  drama. 

If  the  Drama  League  has  a  mission,  it  is  that  its  members 
shall  be  the  organized,  enthusiastic,  appreciators  of  dramatic 
art  to  the  end  that  the  creative  spirit  of  the  people  may  be 
encouraged. 

There  seem  to  be  no  rules,  no  data,  for  determining  the 
theatre  pulse  of  the  pubhc.  Good  plays  fail,  bad  plays  suc- 
ceed. Can  we,  the  Drama  League,  find  the  public  and  form 
it  into  a  sufficiently  unified  body  to  produce  upon  a  paying 
basis  plays  that  combine  entertainment  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment? Are  we,  the  audience,  ready  for  our  share  in  estab- 
lishing such  plays,  if  the  dramatists  may  be  inspired  to  write 
them  and  the  managers  to  produce  them? 

We  have  now  been  organized  for  three  years.  This  is  the 
birthday  of  the  Drama  League.  The  bulletin  work  of  this 
committee  is  not  so  old  by  six  months. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Play-going  Committee  on  a  play  were 
subject  to  recall  by  the  members,  this  would  at  once  create 
the  liveliest  controversies,  which  to  be  carried  on  intelli- 
gently would  necessitate  every  one  seeing  a  play  under  dis- 
cussion. The  members  would  then  feel  a  personal  responsi- 
bility about  every  play  that  receives  the  League  indorsement, 
as  well  as  some  that  do  not,  and  it  would  mean  everybody 
discussing  current  plays  and  going  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
plays,  and  to  judge  them  for  themselves. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  argument  on  an  art  basis,  Drama 
Leaguers  would  need  to  study  and  to  know  plays  as  never 
before.  A  discussion  of  the  theme  and  plot  would  not  be 
sufficient,  neither  would  the  morals  of  the  play  be  the  sole 
subject,  but  a  many  sided  controversy  would  result  to  the 
end  of  a  wonderfully  enlarged  knowledge  of  plays.  Might 
this  not  become  a  quick  educational  way,  a  method  of  assur- 
ing the  best  possible  audiences  of  alert  playgoers. 

Perhaps  some  plan  may  be  devised  by  the  various  Centres 
for  bringing  together  into  one  great  debating  group  the  mem- 
bers to  discuss  the  plays  bulletined  and  those  not  bulletined. 
Nothing  could  be  more  helpful  to  the  Committee  or  more  il- 
luminating to  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

We  would  soon  have  a  public  thinking  seriously  about 
drama  and  choosing  its  plays  with  fine  discrimination ;  and 
the  time  would  then  arrive  when  no  more  bulletins,  as  finger 
posts  guiding  to  the  right  play,  would  need  to  be  sent  out. 

Every  man  would  be  his  own  critic,  but  he  would  have  a 
true  basis  for  his  judgment;  not  just  inclination  or  the  sat- 
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isfying  of  his  desire  to  escape  from  the  ennui  of  Hfe.  It 
could  not  be  said  then,  as  now,  George  Bernard  Shaw  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "The  theatre  in  England  has  no  chief 
object,  except  to  serve  as  a  refuge  from  the  dullness  of  eve- 
nings at  home." 

As  we  are  seeking  to  establish  the  guarantee  audience  for 
the  night-stand  Centres,  why  not  do  the  same  in  effect  for 
the  metropolitan  Centres  and  pledge  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  of  our  present  and  future  membership  to  support, 
by  attendance  upon,  at  least  ten  of  the  bulletined  plays  a 
season.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  in  the  League,  as  it  has 
been  advocated  more  than  once,  and  has  been  thought  that 
Drama  League  members  should  feel  their  responsibility  to 
this  extent,  and  that  membership  should  carry  with  it  a  defi- 
nite pledge  to  buy  tickets  for  a  certain  number  of  plays 
recommended.  If  the  members  have  not  had  a  feeling  of 
their  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  organ- 
ization, this  is  certainly  a  practical  and  perfectly  feasible  step, 
one  that  insures  a  definite  result  and  one  that  every  loyal 
and  earnest  member  should  be  willing  to  take.  A  canvass  by 
post  card  could  easily  be  made  in  the  various  cities.  It  need 
not  be  made  a  hard  and  fast  condition  of  membership,  but 
an  optional  matter  with  a  strong  suggestion  of  its  obligation. 

The  attendance  should  be  preferably  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  the  engagement,  and  in  case  of  an  engagement  Hmited 
to  two  weeks,  should  be  in  the  first  week.  This  pledge  would 
probably  about  double  its  own  number,  as  almost  no  one 
attends  the  theatre  alone.  Theatre-going  is  essentially  social 
in  its  nature,  so  the  pledge  of  one  would  in  most  cases  mean 
a  sale  of  two  tickets,  and  then  the  far  wider  publicity  given 
the  play  through  its  free  discussion  would  undoubtedly  mean 
the  number  pledged  doubling  itself,  first  in  escorts,  then  once 
more  through  interest  aroused  by  discussion. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  the  practice  of  entertaining 
at  theatre  parties  was  given  as  a  reason  why  serious  plays 
are  not  more  popular.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  arranging 
for  a  dinner  followed  by  a  theatre  attendance,  a  play  of 
less  serious  import  would  be  chosen — the  light  comedy,  farce 
or  burlesque,  yet  this  is  not  a  sufficient  cause,  only  a  possible 
contributing  one  to  the  unsatisfactory  support  of  serious 
drama. 

The  League  through  this  Committee  has  consistently  sought 
to  encourage  clubs  and  individuals  to  make  up  theatre  parties 
in  support  of  good  plays,  believing  that  the  intellectual  stim- 
ulus of  group  attendance  and  discussion  is  not  only  mutually 
enjoyable,  but  also  that  a  party  of  intelligently  interested 
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people  in  the  theatre  helps  to  tone  up  the  entire  audience 
to  appreciation  of  the  play  and  communicates  its  inspirational 
effect  to  the  actors.  This  new  kind  of  theatre  party  that  we 
have  sought  to  encourage  would  not  arrive  late,  all  in  a  flut- 
ter and  with  buzz  of  conversation,  but  would  arrive  in  time 
to  see  the  curtain  go  up,  in  order  to  start  with  the  play; 
would  remain  quietly  seated  until  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
last  act  and  would  not  rush  away  to  tea  after  the  matinee 
or  to  supper  after  the  evening  performance  to  talk  trivialities 
and  forget  all  about  the  play,  but  to  discuss  it.  This  theatre 
party  would  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  play,  would  be  in- 
terested in  it,  would  help  to  direct  the  appreciation  of  the 
audience,  would  quiet  the  inopportune  laugh,  would  lead  in 
applause  when  applause  is  due,  would  not  applaud  the  scenery, 
would  by  its  sane  and  thoughtful  attitude  help  the  play 
toward  success. 

While  we  are  organized  to  get  practical  results  and  are 
always  working  toward  securing  adequate  support  for  artistic 
plays — plays  that  deserve  long  life  and  success,  perhaps  we 
are  expecting  these  tangible  results  too  soon  and  should  be 
satisfied  if  we  have  stimulated  interest  in  good  drama,  and 
made  people  think  and  talk  about  the  relative  value  of 
current  plays.  At  least  this  is  something  to  have  caused  the 
public  generally  to  take  thought  before  purchasing  its  theatre 
tickets. 

By  endowing  the  worthy  plays  with  long  life  and  pros- 
perity, the  dramatist  is  encouraged  to  do  better  and  more 
painstaking  work,  to  write  plays  that  are  sincere,  not  pieced 
out  with  theatrical  tricks  and  stage  business,  that  are  vital 
and  unafraid  of  truth. 

In  its  efforts  to  help  to  remedy  the  deplorable  condition 
in  the  one-night  stand  towns,  the  League  work  has  been 
slow  and  experimental.  The  plan  is  to  secure  a  nucleus  of 
interested  people  who  will  in  turn  secure  a  League  member- 
ship to_  agitate  for  better  plays  and  to  canvass  the  town 
for  a  list  of  subscribers  who  shall  act  as  guarantors  for  a 
given  number  each  season  of  approved  plays  presented  by 
companies  of  actors  of  fair  if  not  of  great  ability.  The  pro- 
duction, as  a  whole,  should  have  enough  artistic  merit  to 
warrant  this  effort  in  its  behalf.  Many  communities  are 
eager  and  enthusiastic  about  trying  this  plan,  but  thus  far 
there  have  been  difficulties  chiefly  on  the  managerial  side — 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  booking  far  ahead  on  account  of 
sudden  and  frequent  changes,  the  uncertainty  of  getting  the 
right  plays  and  lack  of  assurance  of  a  good  company. 

However,  the  League  is  persevering  and  all  of  the  large 
producing  firms  and  booking  agents  of  New  York  have  been 
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interviewed  and  have  promised  co-operation  in  the  scheme. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  secure  a  chain  of  towns,  geograph- 
ically located,  for  practical  and  inexpensive  railroading  so 
that  the  inducement  to  managers  shall  be  too  alluring  for 
them  to  resist  as  a  thoroughly  commercial  proposition.  The 
promise  of  this  field,  which  will  be  the  main  activity  of  the 
National  Play-going  Committee,  is  great;  its  fulfillment  lies 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Bulletin  work  has  been  done  the  past  year  in  the  five  pro- 
ducing Centres — Boston,  Brooklyn,  covering  the  plays  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  A  comparison 
of  the  number  of  plays  bulletined,  their  partial  conformity 
and  non-conformity  illustrates  the  practical  obstacles,  the  im- 
possibihty  of  a  uniform  standard  for  the  judging  of  plays. 
Boston  has  bulletined  thirteen  plays,  Brooklyn  thirty-four, 
Philadelphia  twenty-three,  or  68  per  cent  of  all  the  plays 
seen  by  their  Committee,  Washington  eleven,  and  Chicago 
eighteen. 

In  Chicago  forty-four  plays  have  been  officially  seen,  or 
a  per  cent  of  forty  and  seven-tenths  of  the  plays  attended 
have  been  bulletined. 

In  the  plays  produced,  the  seasons  in  the  different  cities 
do  not  entirely  agree.  Thus,  Boston  has  just  had  this  year 
''Disraeli,"  a  play  of  two  seasons  ago  in  Chicago.  "Kindling," 
a  play  of  a  year  ago  in  Chicago,  has  but  recently  been  seen 
in  Philadelphia,  and  several  very  successful  plays  have  re- 
mained in  New  York  all  season,  and  will  not  be  seen  here 
until  next  autumn.  This  divergence  makes  generalizations 
impossible.  It  would  be  too  involved  for  the  purposes 
of  this  report  to  attempt  to  indicate  just  how  far  the  differ- 
ent communities  vary  concerning  given  plays  or  to  make  de- 
ductions concerning  the  divergent  ideas  of  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending plays.  The  fundamental  requirements  should  be  as 
uniform  as  possible.  Communities  differ,  committees  change, 
and  human  nature  must  be  taken  into  account,  so  we  cannot 
expect  complete  agreement. 

This  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  bulletin  has  been 
most  carefully  prepared  and  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
complete  setting  forth  in  brief  form  of  the  purpose  under- 
lying the  bulletining  of  plays. 

1.  The  work  of  the  Play-going  Committee  is  selective.  It 
passes  over,  without  notice,  the  play  that  is  cheap,  false  or 
objectionable. 

2.  The  Play-going  Committee  is  not  under  compulsion  to 
make,  at  any  cost,  an  interesting  and  amusing  "story"  out 
of  its  notice  of  a  play. 

3.  The  bulletin  of  the  Play-going  Committee  is  not  an 
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individual  opinion,  but  a  consensus  of  varied  opinions,  fur- 
nished by  the  scholar,  the  business  man,  the  structure  expert 
and  the  mere  lover  of  the  theatre.  Such  a  summing  up  the 
reader  of  the  daily  paper  can  never  get,  even  if  he  takes 
pains  (which  he  seldom  does)  to  read  all  the  papers  at  orice. 
Dramatic  reviewers  are  all  alike  professional  critics,  working 
under  the  same  more  or  less  restricted  conditions. 

4.  The  one-night  stands  are  in  special  need  of  the  League 
Bulletins,  for  they  have  not  even  the  help  that  comes  from 
reading  the  daily  papers.  All  their  advance  information  comes 
from  press  agents  and  publicity  promoters.  The  criticism 
in  their  local  papers  must,  of  necessity,  appear  after  the  per- 
formance, when  the  company  has  gone  and  the  playgoer's 
money  has  gone,  and  neither  praise  nor  blame  can  do  any 
good. 

5.  The  bulletins  have  a  distinct  and  most  practical  educa- 
tional value.  They  make  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Educational  Committee  in  spreading  widely  that  sane  and 
sound  professional  knowledge  of  play  structure  which  should 
be  common  property  everywhere,  as  it  is  in  France.  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  to  be  receptive  and  appreciative  before 
a  great  play  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  student  of  dram- 
aturgies, or  the  professional  critic,  or  the  man  of  letters.  The 
principles  of  play  structure  are  based  on  common  sense  and 
human  nature.  The  drama  is  the  most  democratic  and  whole- 
souled  of  all  the  arts.  The  secrets  of  its  power  are  not  locked 
away  from  any  one.  The  bulletins  are  not  written  for  the 
scholarly  few  nor  for  any  highly  cultivated  "set."  They  are 
for  the  public  in  general,  precisely  as  the  newspapers  are, 
but  with  a  different  motive  and  intent. 

6.  Plays  suitable  for  children  and  young  people  are  always 
indicated. 

As  the  strength  of  the  movement  depends  so  largely  upon 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  upon 
united  action  in  carrying  out  this  purpose,  it  is  important  for 
the  growth  of  the  work  that  every  effort  be  made  to  find 
the  right  method  and  to  correlate  the  plans  for  achieving 
results. 

The  national  attitude  in  regard  to  amateur  productions  is 
that  the  attention  of  the  various  Play-going  Committees  is 
too  fully  occupied  with  the  professional  stage  to  turn  aside 
and  issue  bulletins  upon  amateur  performances.  When  the 
plays  are  of  high  order  and  the  production  and  the  work  of 
the  actors  are  of  exceptional  artistic  merit,  amateur  and  semi- 
professional  work  may  be  recognized  by  an  announcement, 
but  not  by  the  usual  bulletin  notice  issued  for  professional 
performances. 
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The  question  of  the  wisdom  of  sending  out  bulletins  based 
upon  information  gathered  from  varied  and  outside  sources 
in  advance  of  the  resident  committee  seeing  the  play  is  still 
under  discussion.  Certainly  when  changes  of  cast  have  oc- 
curred this  should  not  be  done,  for  the  acting  may  alter  the 
values  of  the  play.  The  argument  for  this  policy  is  that  in 
the  places  where  the  play  remains  but  one  week,  the  bulle- 
tin cannot  help  the  play  for  more  than  half  the  time.  How 
much  the  acting  should  be  considered  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  bulletin  a  play  is  a  discussion  that  each  play  is 
apt  to  precipitate. 

Besides  the  exchange  of  bulletins  between  the  producing 
Centres  and  the  courtesy  of  complimentary  bulletins  sent  by 
all  producing  Centres  to  the  chairmen  of  Committees  on  Plays 
in  the  non-producing  Centres,  an  exchange  of  negative  re- 
ports on  all  plays  attended  and  not  bulletined  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  chairmen  of  Committees  in  the  five  bulle- 
tining Centres.  This  is  helpful  as  it  enables  each  Committee 
to  know  the  reasons  why  the  other  Committees  have  decided 
against  a  given  play  and  furnishes  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  manner  of  judging  plays  in  the  different  communities. 
In  time  it  may  even  unify  the  work  of  the  various  commit- 
tees and  assure  the  same  conclusions  about  plays. 

The  National  and  Chicago  local  work  until  now  have  been 
held  together  in  one  organization.  Therefore,  the  present 
Committee  has  carried  on  the  activities  of  both,  doing  the 
bulletin  work  for  Chicago,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  the 
National  work  in  the  field.  _ 

Hence,  this  report  of  necessity  covers  both  National  and 
local  issues. 

As  the  local  Committee,  95,445  bulletins  have  been  dis- 
tributed and  as  the  National,  6,300  reprints  of  bulletins  have 
been  sent  to  Centres  to  be  mailed  out  in  support  of  plays. 

The  National  has  issued  two  pamphlets  on  "The  Stage  and 
Democracy"  and  "Formula  of  American  Drama"  to  the  num- 
ber of  10,000  of  each,  also  1,000  booklets  of  the  collected 
bulletins  of  last  season. 

In  future  the  National  Committee  will  act  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  about  current  plays.  It  will  collect 
facts  from  all  sources  about  plays  and  disseminate  them  to 
all  Centres.  Complete  files  of  all  bulletins  issued  in  the  vari- 
ous Centres  will  be  kept  by  the  National  Committee.  Its  duty 
will  be  to  arrange  with  producing  managers  to  send  approved 
plays  on  a  tour  of  towns  where  there  are  League  members 
and  sufficient  interest.  This  Committee  will  by-  correspond- 
ence keep  in  touch  as  an  advisory  body  with  the  Committees 
in  both  producing  and  non-producing  Centres.    On  the  other 
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hand,  it  will  cease  to  bulletin  plays;  this  part  of  its  present 
work  will  be  passed  over  to  the  newly  formed  Chicago  Centre, 
which  will  have  its  own  Play-going  Committee  in  future, 
which  will  do  the  Chicago  bulletin  work. 

In  reviewing  the  year  of  this  Committee  too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  put  upon  the  furthering  of  all  plans  that 
will  more  effectively  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  we 
are  organized.  If  old  methods  have  failed,  new  ones  should 
be  devised  and  substituted.  Understanding  of  our  common 
purpose  and  co-operation  in  accomplishing  it  will  be  the 
foundation  of  our  success  for  the  future.  If  we  find  recrea- 
tion in  the  theatre,  if  we  are  interested  in  the  art  of  drama, 
if  it  means  to  us  what  the  other  arts  mean,  then  we  should 
be  active  in  this  Drama  League  movement;  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Play-going  Committee,  the  support  by  theatre  attend- 
ance upon  all  good  drama  is  urged  as  a  fundamental  obliga- 
tion.   

Mr.  Barrett  Clark,  who  has  spent  a  season  in  practical 
experience  in  support  of  Mrs.  Fiske  in  "The  High  Road," 
was  introduced  to  speak  on 

What  Some  Actors,  Authors  and  Managers  Think  of  the 
Drama  League. 

In  his  very  entertaining  anecdotes  he  emphasized  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  truest  tests  of  the  importance  of  the  League 
movement  is  the  fact  that  it  is  considered  worth  fighting. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  he  spoke  of  the  dramatist  who  re- 
sented the  action  of  the  League  in  not  bulletining  his  play, 
and  so  wrote  a  one-act  play  in  ridicule  of  the  League  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  organization.  Mr.  Clark  has  had  many 
amusing  experiences  in  regard  to  the  Drama  League,  and 
told  of  being  stopped  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  theatre,  by  a  woman  who  asked  him  if  the  play 
had  been  bulletined,  as  she  declined  to  enter  until  she  found 
it  had  been  bulletined.  At  another  town  he  read  on  a  mov- 
ing picture  advertisement:  The  Drama  League  Offers  Nat 
Goodwin  and  Company;  and  on  the  film  itself  at  the  close 
of  the  reel  was  a  comment  in  reference  to  the  Drama  League. 
Mr.  Clark  said  that  among  the  professional  people  the  high 
grade  actors  and  actresses  all  know  of  the  League  and  its 
work  and  are  much  interested  in  it.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  it  is  usually  only  the  third  or  fourth  class  actors  who 
have  not  heard  of  the  movement. 

On  his  trip  abroad  last  summer  Mr.  Clark  met  with  much 
interest  in  the  League  idea.  Ashley  Dukes,  the  Enghsh  critic, 
was  especially  interested  and  desired  full  information.  The 
playwright,  S.  M.  Fox,  of  London,  as  well  as  Brieux,  the 
French  dramatist,  was  eager  for  information,  and  keen  in 
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appreciation,  Mrs.  Fiske  wrote  Mr.  Clark  an  unsolicited  let- 
ter in  which  she  says :  "This  movement  of  the  Drama  League 
of  America  is  splendidly  sensible  and  helpful.  It  does  not 
seek  to  uplift  the  stage  or  do  any  other  absurd  and  unneces- 
sary thing.  Its  aim,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply 
to  encourage  and  support  the  best  in  plays  and  in  acting ;  and 
it  is  going  about  its  business  in  the  most  direct  and  sensible 
way." 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hunt,  author  of  "The  Play  of  Today," 
gave  an  instructive  address  on 

Theme  and  Thesis. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Wells'  novels,  a  young  wife,  finding  too 
abundant  leisure  on  her  hands,  takes  up  "a.  movement."  The 
movement  did  not  happen  to  be  the  amelioration  of  the 
drama.  Indeed,  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  it  was,  but  it 
was  organized,  of  course,  and  it  held  meetings;  and  one 
day  when  the  local  branch  met  at  this  Mrs.  Trafford's  house, 
Mr.  Trafford  chanced  to  come  home  in  time  to  hear  some 
of  the  speeches.  Now,  Trafford  was  a  scientist,  who  often 
expressed  himself  with  more  energy  than  elegance.  His  first 
remark  after  the  meeting  dispersed  was,  ''What  a  flood  of 
rubbish !  It's  a  good  cause  and  you've  really  got  it,  but  those 
speeches  were  a  flood  of  rubbish." 

Mrs.  Trafford :    "Discussions  like  this  clear  up  our  minds." 

Trafford:  "It  wasn't  discussion.  Chatter  of  that  sort  isn't 
even  the  beginning  of  discussion ;  it's  the  end.  It's  the  death- 
rattle.  Nobody  was  meeting  the  thoughts  of  any  one  else. 
Before  you  know  it,  you'll  find  your  mind  liquefy  and  slop 
about." 

During  the  last  year  I  have  heard  many  such  discussions 
about  plays;  not  official  discussions,  but  of  the  more  casual 
sort;  and,  furthermore,  I  have  been  in  them  myself.  So 
lately  I  have  been  taking  myself  in  hand.  It  is  very  bad  in 
any  discussion  not  to  meet  the  thoughts  of  others.  It  is  the 
death  of  true  disputation ;  and  often  it  comes  about  because 
we  do  not  at  the  outset  agree  on  terms.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  fix  terms  in  aesthetics,  but  it  is  possible.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  time  and  pains.  So  in  the  few  moments  that  I 
have  this  morning  I  am  going  to  speak  on  three  terms  that 
are  frequently  misused  in  dramatic  criticism — theme,  plot 
and  moral. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  obligatory,  the  plot.  All  plays 
have  plots.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  new 
plays  have  their  own  kind  of  plot,  with  less  intricate  com- 
plications than  the  old  ones,  we  must  all  agree  that  in  any 
and  all  plays  something  of  a  plot  is  discernible. 
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The  first  reason  why  our  discussions  are  apt  to  be  a  flood 
of  rubbish  is  because  we  confuse  plot  and  theme,  so  that 
when  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  talking  about  theme,  we 
are  in  reality  talking  about  plot.  That  was  the  complaint  Mr. 
Arnold  Daly  made  in  speaking  of  dramatic  critics  at  a  recent 
League  meeting.  He  declared  that  there  was  not  a  critic 
in  the  country  who  knew  the  difference  between  plot  and 
theme ;  a  characteristically  immoderate  statement.  But  it  cer- 
tainly is  true  that  unprofessional  critics,  when  they  begin 
upon  theme,  are  apt  to  switch  off  to  consideration  of  plot; 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  Because  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  tell  a  story  than  to  put  an  abstraction  into  words.  The 
theme  of  a  play  is  always  an  abstraction,  aloof  from  people 
and  places  and  deeds.  The  plot  of  a  play  is  concrete,  a  story ; 
and  anybody  can  tell  a  story.  That  is  rather  a  primitive  fac- 
ulty. So  when  we  begin  to  discuss  theme  we  decline  upon 
plot,  and  hence  confusion  and  mental  liquefaction.  What  is 
the  plot  of  Hamlet?  That  is  easy.  It  involves  a  ghost,  and 
a  little  play  at  court,  and  a  duel  with  the  buttons  off  the  foils. 
What  is  the  theme  of  Hamlet?  That  is  not  easy;  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  woe;  it  is  the  reason  why  the  poor  dear  old 
play  is  nearly  smothered  and  buried  under  such  loads  of 
comment. 

The  second  cause  of  what  Trafford  would  call  a  flood  of 
rubbish  in  debate  about  plays  is  that  we  confuse  the  theme 
of  the  play  with  its  moral — if  it  has  one.  And  this  confusion 
comes  about  for  something  of  the  same  reason — because  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  be  voluble  about  the  moral  of  a  play 
than  to  get  adequate  expression  for  its  theme  or  motive.  It 
is  easy  to  be  sternly  moral  in  discussion.  When  it  comes 
to  morals  in  life,  in  action,  that  is  another  matter  altogether. 
In  talking,  it  is  far  easier  to  use  our  sense  of  moral  rectitude 
than  to  use  our  heads. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  play  in  all  the  world  in  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  a  moral — or  an  immoral.  What  is 
the  moral  of  Hamlet?  It  is  easy  to  think  of  many  of  them 
right  away.  Hamlet  teaches  how  dreadful  it  is  for  a  queen 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  king's  brother,  and  then,  when  the 
king  is  taking  a  harmless,  necessary  after-dinner  nap,  how 
reprehensible  it  is  for  the  brother  to  pour  poison  into  the 
porches  of  his  ears — the  king's  ears — so  that  he  (the  brother) 
can  marry  the  queen.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  immorals 
of  the  play,  it  is  easy  to  get  quite  excited.  Ought  young 
people  ever  to  be  allowed  to  see  Hamlet  without  a  chaperon? 
A  young  girl,  especially,  might  get  very  injurious  ideas,  so 
that  sometime  after  she  was  married,  and  her  husband  was 
sleeping  in  his  orchard,  she  might  go  to  the  family  medicine 
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chest  and  get  some  Pond's  extract  or  Jamaica  ginger  and  pour 
it  into  the  porches  of  his  ears. 

The  moral  of  a  play,  then,  like  the  plot,  is  easy  to  put  into 
words.  The  theme  or  motive  makes  us  think  harder  than 
either;  and  it  is  inconvenient  to  think. 

Then  there  is  another  reason  why,  when  we  suppose  our- 
selves to  be  discussing  theme,  we  so  often  do  not  touch  it  at 
all.  In  anything  like  study  of  a  play,  its  theme  is  always  the 
last  thing  to  be  reached,  detached  and  put  into  words;  not 
first,  nor  second,  nor  next  to  last,  but  absolutely  last  of  all. 
The  theme  is  the  final  end  and  goal  of  all  our  discussion; 
and  we  are  not  always  willing  to  wait  patiently  till  we  are 
ready,  till  we  have  passed  step  by  step  through  the  necessary 
prehminaries,  before  we  try  to  formulate  the  theme. 

Seeing  the  play,  to  my  mind,  is  the  first  preliminary.  See- 
ing a  play  is  not  the  simple  matter  it  sounds,  but  I  must  dis- 
miss it  with  few  words.  Let  me  say,  however,  don't  fight  the 
illusion — come  under  the  magic  if  you  can.  Get  the  "feel" 
of  life  in  the  theatre — give  the  play  its  chance.  Then  read 
it,  if  possible,  and  in  the  light  of  the  stage  presentation  con- 
sider, at  whatever  length  seems  good  to  you,  all  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  forces  of  expression.  There  are  many  of 
these,  but  I  must  pass  them  without  specifying.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  make  the  point  that  after  all  these  difficult  and 
lengthy  preliminaries,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  ap- 
proach the  question  of  theme  intelligently. 

But  there  is  still  another  complication.  All  great  themes 
come  from  life — from  the  heart  of  life  that  beats  about  us; 
and  we  don't  like  Hfe  in  its  verity  on  the  stage.  We  are 
cowards,  every  one.  What  we  like  to  see  on  the  stage  is 
life  rearranged,  recolored  a  little,  touched  up  here  and  there 
to  look  very  light  in  some  spots  and  very  black  in  others. 
Consciously  or  subconsciously  we  prefer  an  expurgated  edi- 
tion of  real  Hfe,  suitable  for  immature  minded  people,  how- 
ever old  they  may  be,  and  appropriate  for  the  pink-tea  va- 
riety of  women  and  men.  And  when  some  new  phase  of  Hfe, 
or  life  under  the  domination  of  some  new  idea  is  set  upon 
the  stage,  we  are  terribly  afraid  of  that.  To  most  of  us  a 
new  idea  is  as  alarming  as  a  maHgnant  germ.  Because  it 
might  make  us  think,  and  that's  uncomfortable  and  incon- 
venient. Our  opinions  being  done  up  in  compact  little  bundles, 
and  tied  with  neat  bow-knots,  we  object  to  disturbing  them. 
It  makes  trouble. 

The  greatest  thing  a  play  can  do  is  to  draw  from  life  a 
vital  theme,  to  depend  this  theme  upon  the  strong  frame- 
work of  a  fundamentally  dramatic  plot,  and  by  superhuman 
effort  of  skill  return  the  theme  whence  it  came,  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  to  the  public;  give  it  back  in  a  recognizable  form  to 
the  audience,  there  to  be  accepted  on  its  merits  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  life.  And  the  profoundest  feeling  the  spec- 
tator in  the  theatre  can  know  is  the  strange,  the  marvelous, 
the  all  too  infrequent  sensation  of  recognition — the  recogni- 
tion that  there  before  him  on  the  stage  is  not  the  shadow 
of  life,  not  an  irradiated  dream  of  life,  but  life  in  its  verity 
in  the  difficult  terms  of  the  theatre.  Why  can  we  not  be 
satisfied  with  that?  Why  do  we  not  dare  to  say,  That  is 
enough?  Why  must  we  perpetually  sit  in  judgment  and  point 
a  moral?  Are  our  judgments  always  so  well  worth?  Do 
we  not  often  find,  in  the  theatre  and  out  of  it,  that  life  over- 
sizes  us  completely? 

The  real  question  before  us,  then,  is  not  whether  such 
and  such  a  play,  granted  its  theme,  is  moral  or  immoral ;  but 
whether,  the  theme  being  granted  to  the  stage,  the  play 
handles  it  honestly  and  dramatically. 

However,  it  is  true  that,  in  the  matter  of  granting  the 
theme,  there  is  another  question,  complicated  and  subtle, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  long  speculation.  That  is, 
How  much  of  life  should  pass  into  art,  dramatic  or  otherwise? 
It  is  not  all  granted.  What,  then,  should  determine?  The 
final  answer  to  that  question  will  probably  never  be  forth- 
coming. 

To  show  how  our  attitude  toward  the  question  has  changed 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  let  me  recall  a  famous  dictum  put 
forth  in  1883  by  the  late  Clement  Scott,  who  was  for  many 
years  dramatic  critic  on  the  London  Telegraph,  The  cause 
of  the  war  then  waging  was  the  premiere,  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  of  Pinero's  "Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray."  The  con- 
flict, pro  and  con,  was  at  first  general,  and  then  seemed  to 
come  to  a  focus  between  Mr.  Scott  and  William  Archer. 
And  this  was  Mr.  Scott's  ultimatum: 

"I  say  that  the  rule  I  have  followed  for  twenty  years,  for 
my  own  sure  guidance,  has  been  invariably  this,  that  every- 
thing may  be  discussed  in  public  on  the  stage  that  is  dis- 
cussed at  every  liberal  dinner  table  in  refined  and  polite  so- 
ciety. Society  has  certain  rules,  and  the  stage  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  these  rules." 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Scott  declares,  "When  it  is  proved 
to  me  that  the  public  voice  indorses  the  new  drama  (he  means 
Pinero's  plays  in  general),  I  shall  lay  down  my  arms  and 
quit  the  field." 

Mr.  Archer,  who  was  at  that  time  getting  out  his  com- 
plete English  translation  of  Ibsen,  and  who  was  heart  and 
soul  for  the  new  drama,  writing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
the  same  month,  hopes  that  Mr.  Scott  will  not  solemnly  break 
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his  pen  and  throw  its  fragments  across  the  track  of  progress, 
because  the  mundane  movement  might  continue  just  the  same, 
and  theatrical  life  would  be  so  much  duller  and  less  inter- 
esting without  Mr.  Scott's  muttered  anathemas.  He  entreats 
Mr.  Scott  to  reconsider  his  melancholy  resolution.  "If  he 
does  not,"  Mr.  Archer  says,  "we  must  take  up  arms  against 
this  contagion  which  has  reached  our  shores,  we  must  put  our 
foot  down  on  the  miasma,  we  must  wipe  out  the  bacillus, 
we  must  nip  the  disease  in  the  bud.  It  has  ever  been  the 
glory  of  the  British  drama,"  Mr.  Archer  goes  on  to  quote 
"to  shrink  from  the  consideration  of  all  topics  save  such  as 
can  be  discussed  at  the  domestic  dinner  table  after  the  chil- 
dren have  come  down  to  dessert." 

Altogether,  Mr.  Archer  was  very  funny,  for  a  Scotch- 
man. 

The  question  of  what  themes  we  shall  grant  the  play 
comes  up  perpetually,  cannot  be  settled  for  all  time,  nor  can 
any  generation  decide  it  for  the  next. 

In  appreciating  any  play,  then,  having  granted  the  theme, 
estimate  the  play  according  to  its  success  in  treating  the 
theme  in  terms  of  the  theater;  don't  insist  on  a  lesson 
or  a  moral  teaching  or  a  message,  because  perhaps  there 
isn't  any;  and  above  all  things,  if  there  is  a  moral,  don't 
call  the  moral  the  theme. 

Often  the  theme  is  greater,  more  substantive,  more  funda- 
mental than  any  moral  that  can  be  pointed  on  the  stage, 
any  creed  that  can  be  formulated  in  the  speeches  of  a  play, 
any  proposition  the  play  can  be  made  to  prove,  or  any  doc- 
trines it  can  be  forced  to  preach.  Life  does  not  easily  pass 
into  art.  If  we  come  upon  any  measure  of  life  in  the  brief 
two  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage,  let  us  be  satisfied  to  observe 
and  strive  to  understand.  Often,  if  we  can  completely  com- 
pass the  theme,  the  moral  may  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.   

In  introducing  the  next  speaker,  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  of 
Streator,  III,  Miss  Houston  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
big  work  of  the  future  for  the  National  body  would  be  in 
the  One-Night  Stands,  and  since  one  of  our  Directors  is 
an  expert  on  that  subject  we  always  expect  to  hear  from 
him  with  regard  to  League  effort  along  these  lines.  In  the 
course  of  his  very  inspiring  address  Mr.  Williams  said: 

The  Drama  League  is  not  a  freak,  or  a  fad,  but  one 
of  the  many  movements  which  are  the  National  products 
of  the  century  in  which  we  live.  Like  the  woman  movement, 
the  labor  movement,  the  movement  to  express  democracy 
through  political  instruments,  the  Drama  League  is  here 
to  express  the  creative  aspiration  of  our  century.    It  recog- 
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nizes  the  fact  that  we  create  what  we  buy,  that  the  consumer 
is  the  director  and  dictator  of  all  production.  What  the 
Consumers'  League  and  the  Union  Label  League  do  in  other 
departments  the  Drama  League  proposes  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  playgoing.  It  aims  to  educate  its  members  to  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  their  purchase  of  theatre  tickets.  It 
wants  them  to  apply  intelligent  choice,  rational  selection, 
where  they  formerly  were  the  victims  of  whim,  caprice,  or 
the  rash  indulgence  of  the  moment.  And  by  making  this 
a  collective  choice,  an  organized  movement  to  choose  the 
best  from  among  the  offerings  presented,  they  expect  it  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  character  and  quality  of  plays  produced. 

Not  only  the  drama,  but  the  theatre  is  in  need  of  its  help. 
In  the  city  theatres  the  up-stairs  is  empty;  the  high  priced 
seats  are  the  only  ones  sold.  Notwithstanding  this,  theatres 
are  multiplying,  and  successful  plays  are  proportionately 
diminishing.  As  a  consequence  there  are  "dark"  weeks  in 
the  bookings  of  the  best  theatres.  In  the  "night  stands"  it 
is  even  worse.  Only  attractions  charging  $1.50  and  $2.00 
scales  are  patronized,  and  not  enough  of  these  can  be  had  to 
pay  overhead  and  other  fixed  expenses.  Even  if  they  were 
to  be  had  in  abundance,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  enough 
well-to-do  theatre  patrons  in  the  night  stands  to  make  the 
theatre  pay  at  these  prices.  The  average  citizen  will  not  long 
pay  a  day's  wages  for  one  evening's  amusement  for  himself 
and  wife. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  League  is  to  "lyceumize  the 
theatre" ;  that  is,  to  apply  lyceum  methods  in  the  securing 
of  guaranteed  audiences.  Let  the  League  Centre  determine 
the  number  of  attractions  a  town  should  have,  then  exer- 
cise intelligent  selection  in  securing  and  placing  these,  and 
guarantee  a  sufficient  business  to  warrant  the  attraction  in 
playing  the  town  without  loss. 


Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  the  well  known  critic  and  lecturer, 
was  introduced  to  speak  on 

Stagecraft,  the  Old  and  the  New. 

Mr.  Hamilton  made  plain  the  fact  that  within  the  last  thirty 
years  a  new  factor  had  appeared  in  dramatic  production, — 
the  stage  director,  who  superintends  the  acting  and  setting 
of  the  plays.  Great  authors  and  great  actors  have  never 
been  co-incident  in  dramatic  history.  No  great  actor  played 
Shakespeare's  plays  during  his  life;  Garrick  was  the  greatest 
actor  of  his  day,  yet  he  played  in  no  great  plays;  Sir  Henry 
Irving  did  a  great  deal  for  the  theatre,  but  not  for  the 
drama,  as  he  never  welcomed  a  new  author,  even  refusing 
to  play  H.  A.  Jones's  great  play,  "Michael  and  His  Lost 
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Angel";  Richard  Mansfield  also  was  jealous  of  the  author. 
Formerly,  it  used  to  be  the  author  first  and  then  the 
actor,  now,  however,  the  personality  of  the  author  disap- 
pears or  is  diminished  by  the  personality  of  the  stage  director. 

Now  a  play  is  made  up  of  many  factors,  which  condition 
tends  to  complexity,  but  one  person  only  is  in  control. 
Previous  to  thirty  years  ago  no  stage  director  was  necessary, 
but  now  the  visual  effect  of  realism  is  considered  necessary, 
and  the  most  important  feature  of  a  production.  Of  course 
the  ideal  condition  is  obtained  when  an  author  is  his  own 
producer.  The  stage  director  is  like  the  leader  of  an  or- 
chestra— he  can  make  or  mar  the  finest  music;  he  might 
well  be  compared  to  the  manager  of  a  baseball  team.  Sir 
Henry  Irving  was  both  actor  and  stage  director;  Augustus 
Thomas  is  author  and  stage  director;  MoHere  performed  all 
three  parts — author,  actor  and  stage  director.  Under  such 
conditions  the  work  is  bound  to  be  harmonious.  But  when 
the  author  is  not  able  to  be  his  own  stage  director  he  must 
collaborate  and  frequently  the  credit  for  the  success  of  a 
play  is  given  to  the  wrong  person.  Often  it  is  not  so  much 
that  the  play  is  good,  but  that  it  is  so  well  produced.  David 
Belasco,  of  course,  is  the  most  prominent  of  our  present 
stage  directors.  There  are,  however,  some  defects  in  the 
Belasco  method,  for  Mr.  Belasco  is  incapable  of  subordi- 
nating his  own  personality.  He  over  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  realism,  using  scenery  to  reproduce  exactly,  in- 
stead of  to  suggest.  This  is  often  disconcerting  and  ham- 
pering to  the  audience,  whose  attention  is  distracted  by  the 
realism  of  the  scenery.  Belasco  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagi- 
nation; it  is  a  triumph  of  dexterity.  This  is  bad  art,  as  the 
purpose  of  scenery  and  setting  should  be  to  start  one  think- 
ing, not  to  hamper  with  embarrassing  details.  Good  expo- 
nents of  this  modern  tendency  to  use  scenery  to  suggest  and 
not  to  reproduce  are  Gordon  Craig  and  Max  Reinhardt,  who 
have  proved  more  than  once  how  much  can  be  done  with 
very  little  reality  and  much  imagination. 

Stage-lighting  plays  a  wonderful  part  in  this  producing  of 
results  by  imagination.  The  Irish  players  make  excellent 
use  of  this  art  in  several  of  their  plays — notably  the  "Rising 
of  the  Moon"  and  "The  Birthright" — where  almost  the  en- 
tire stage  effect  is  created  by  lighting.  Realism  is  very  ex- 
pensive and  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  suggestion;  we  should 
aim  to  encourage  imagination  in  the  producing  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  suggestive  talk  opened  the  way  for  ani- 
mated open  discussion  on 

The  Public's  Relation  to  the  Theatre. 

at  the  close  of  which  the  Playgoing  Committee  presented  its 
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chairman,  Miss  Houston,  with  a  silver  mounted  album  to  hold 
her  file  of  past  bulletins,  enclosing  autograph  testimony  from 
each  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  unusual  tact  and  skill,  judgment  and  patience,  ability 
and  devotion,  shown  by  her  during  her  three  years'  service. 
This  marked  the  close  of  the  actual  national  bulletin  work, 
which  would  henceforth  be  done  by  the  Chicago  Centre. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  a  buffet  luncheon  was  served 
to  all  in  attendance. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  on  Friday  opened  at  2:00  o'clock 
with  a  large  audience.  The  general  subject  for  the  session 
was 

The  League  as  a  National  Power. 

Mrs.  Besly  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best, 
chairman  of  the  Department  in  whose  interest  the  session 
was  held.  In  her  annual  report  Mrs.  Best  gave 

The  Response  From  the  Field:  The  Report  of  the 
Publicity  and  Organization  Department. 

The  study  of  the  field  in  the  work  of  the  year  shows  in- 
tensification rather  than  extension.  Yet  we  have  found  also 
that  the  interest  ever  widens  while  it  deepens.  From  every 
State,  and  almost  every  week,  comes  the  request  to  organize 
Centres.  Most  of  these  openings  amount  to  nothing  because 
we  are  not  able  to  send  out  into  the  field  assistance  for  com- 
munities desiring  to  start  the  work.  It  is  all  so  new,  and  in 
a  way  so  broad  and  so  intangible,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  community  to  organize  the  work  on  a  permanent,  worth 
while  basis  without  some  help  from  headquarters.  More  than 
one  opening  has  been  lost  because  we  were  not  able  to  send 
out  some  one  to  advise  and  suggest  the  best  way  to  organize. 

In  spite  of  this  handicap — the  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  trip  and  the  lack  of  leisure  to  undertake  it, 
our  membership  has  extended  by  one  means  and  another 
until  it  now  touches  every  State  in  the  Union  and  we  can 
say  that  we  have  members  in  all  of  the  forty-eight  States. 
Moreover,  the  year  has  seen  great  increase  of  interest  in 
Canada.  Definite  concerted  activity  has  sprung  up  in  Cal- 
gary, Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal;  each  of  these  cities  is 
agitating  an  organization  crusade.  Within  the  last  month 
word  has  come  from  England  that  the  League  idea  has 
spread  across  the  water,  and  that  the  Drama  League  of 
England  based  on  the  Drama  League  of  America  has  been 
launched.  With  a  chain  of  interest  circling  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  England,  the  outlook  is  bright  for  strong, 
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purposeful  work  next  year — work  which  will  show  results 
if  it  is  maintained  on  a  broad  National  basis. 

But  the  watch  cry  for  next  year  must  be  united,  earnest 
eflfort  as  a  co-operative  band  of  many  thousands  circling  the 
English  speaking  world. 

On  the  intensive  side  we  have  been  able  to  devote  special 
attention  to  thirteen  new  cities,  in  each  of  which  definite  or- 
ganization has  been  accomplished.  The  work  in  these  cities 
varies  very  greatly  according  to  the  age  of  the  Centre  and 
the  character  of  the  town.  Washington  has  done  much 
active  drama  study  and  energetic  play  support  with  marked 
results;  Detroit  has  shown  remarkably  rapid  growth  in 
members  and  many  brilliant  meetings.  Ann  Arbor,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Raleigh  and  Athens  reflect  the  academic  atmosphere, 
and  will  be  characterized  by  their  drama  study  and  junior 
work.  Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles,  Bridgeport,  are  interested  in 
the  circuit  and  the  bringing  of  special  plays  to  the  town;  Ra- 
leigh, Athens  and  Bridgeport  are  already  engaged  in  securing 
a  subscription  list  for  five  bulletined  plays  next  season ; ;  At- 
lanta, although  only  a  week  organized,  is  keenly  excited 
over  plans  for  a  Shakespeare  Festival  next  Spring.  They 
also  have  a  splendid  plan  carefully  outlined  to  start  a  train- 
ing Centre  for  Junior  League  leaders  under  the  direction  of 
a  strong  group  of  Emerson  College  graduates  who  will  help 
direct  the  starting  of  numerous  Junior  circles  in  the  settle- 
ments and  schools  of  Atlanta. 

The  greatest  gain  of  the  year  has  been  the  establishing  of 
a  League  Centre  in  New  York.  This  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  Night-Stand  work,  and  will  enable  us  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  producers  and  with  plays  going  on  the 
road.  The  real  cause  for  encouragement,  however,  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  starting  of  the  New  York  work  was  not  a  forced 
issue  but  was  the  result  of  the  co-operative  action  of  several 
groups  already  working  along  similar  lines.  The  McDowell 
Club,  which  antedated  the  League  in  one  branch  of  our  work 
— the  bulletin  idea — combined  with  the  Brooklyn  Centre  and 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club  as  well  as  the  several  other  bodies 
interested  in  drama,  to  form  the  New  York  Centre.  The  new 
group  has  the  hearty  support  and  assistance  of  prominent 
societies,  such  as  the  Dramatist  Club,  National  Art  Society, 
Ethical  Culture  Society  and  many  other  serious  bodies,  to 
enable  it  to  accomplish  valuable  service.  It  will  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  work  up  a  large  membership  in  New  York, 
but  the  group  working  ate  experienced,  eager  and  purposeful, 
and  are  sure  of  distinct  results.  The  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Centre  shows  more  clearly  than  has  any  other  city 
the  power  of  united  effort,  as  over  30  separate  societies  took 
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part  in  its  organization,  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
there  are  all  workers  who  are  known  for  earnest,  effective 
eflfort.  The  National  organization  owes  much  to  the  Drama 
section  of  the  McDowell  Club,  to  the  Brooklyn  Centre  of  The 
Drama  League,  and  to  Miss  Grace  Griswold  for  unselfish  pre- 
liminary work  which  made  the  New  York  Centre  possible. 

During  the  last  month  the  Chicago  members  of  the  League 
have  been  organized  into  the  Chicago  Centre,  and  will  hence- 
forth bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  National  organization 
that  the  other  Centres  do,  having  charge  of  its  own  local 
work,  and  issuing  its  own  bulletins. 

The  older  Centres  which  have  been  established  longer 
have  all  shown  decided  gain  and  have  much  of  interest  to 
report.  A  study  of  the  charts  will  show  what  has  been  done 
in  these.  As  to  the  further  work  afield:  In  New  Haven, 
Sioux  City,  Moline,  Rome,  Buffalo,  Troy,  Jackson,  Easton, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Oklahoma  City,  Topeka,  Portland,  Me., 
St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Green  Bay,  are  interested 
groups,  eager  for  organization,  asking  for  help  and  definite 
plans  to  start  a  formal  Centre  in  each.  Hundreds  of  these 
cities  are  ready  for  opening  up  if  we  had  the  machinery  to 
develop  them.  The  great  need  of  the  coming  year  is  for 
equipment  to  answer  the  calls  for  help  that  come  from  the 
field— to  be  able  to  send  to  the  cities  that  ask  for  it,  some 
experienced  worker  who  can  inspire,  lead  and  direct  the 
formation  of  definite  League  activities.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
exploiting  the  field  or  of  wide  propaganda — the  cry  for  the 
coming  year  is  for  greater  intensification  of  effort,  and 
for  a  well  equipped  organization  department  which  shall 
have  a  salaried,  capable  worker,  and  funds  to  send  such  a 
worker  to  any  locality  interested  and  ready  to  take  up  the 
work.  With  this  equipment  we  can  easily  prepare  during 
the  year  a  number  of  cities  to  do  active  League  work  next 
year,  we  can  strengthen  and  intensify  the  activities  of  al- 
ready existing  Centres ;  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 
make  the  work  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  a  permanent, 
powerful  force.  For  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
only  as  a  National  movement  touching  all  sides  of  the 
country,  uniting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  work- 
ers, and  re-inforced  by  hundreds  of  active  working  Centres, 
that  the  full  force  of  the  League  idea  can  be  made  to  bear 
weight  on  the  producers  of  the  country. 


Following  the  report  of  the  general  chairman,  the  sub-de- 
partments of  the  Publicity  Committee  were  represented  by 
their  chairmen.  As  Mrs.  G.  K.  Haviland,  chairman  of  the 
Chautauqua  Department,  had  left  town,  Mrs.  Best  reported 
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for  that  Department  to  the  ef¥ect  that  letters  had  been  sent 
to  all  Chautauquas  last  year  asking  for  time  at  some  session 
of  their  program.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal  many  interested 
leaders  had  been  found  who  had  presented  the  work  at 
various  Chautauquas.  The  best  results  were  obtained  as 
usual  at  the  New  York  Chautauqua,  where  Professor  Clark 
gave  the  League  talk.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact 
report  of  the  results  of  the  Chautauqua  work,  but  wide  pub- 
licity must  have  been  achieved,  as  nearly  6,000  leaflets  or 
membership  slips  in  all  were  distributed  at  the  different 
Chautauquas  during  the  season,  and  many  new  friends  were 
made  for  the  League  among  the  speakers.  In  many  com- 
munities League  members  in  the  town  where  the  Chautauqua 
was  held,  helped  in  this  work. 

Magazine  Department. 

Mrs.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  chairman,  reported  from  vari- 
ous sources,  quotations  of  what  different  magazines  had 
said  of  the  League. 

Brander  Matthews  says  in  April  Munsey's:  "It  cannot  be 
said  too  often  that  the  fate  of  the  Drama  is  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  playgoers.  The  Author  is  conditioned  by  his 
audience  and  he  can  advance  only  as  he  is  supported  by 
the  spectators.  For  three  years  we  have  had  this  National 
body.  The  Drama  League,  gathering  to  itself  all  those  inter- 
ested in  what  is  being  done  for  the  stage  and  its  productions. 
No  matter  how  small  OT  how  large  the  community  may  be, 
the  dramatic  problem  is  with  them  in  some  form,  from  the 
nickel  show,  moving  picture,  one-night  stand,  to  the  more  or 
less  continuous  engagements  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  a 
movement  which  touches  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  unedu- 
cated, young  and  old,  everywhere. 

The  newspapers,  the  general  purveyors  of  the  world's 
movements,  until  recently  have  been  the  only  widespread 
means  of  communicating  the  news  of  the  theatre  and  its 
doings,  and  in  many  cases  the  dramatic  critics,  so-called, 
have  found  it  easier  and  wiser  to  say  pleasant  things  than 
even  to  say  "nothing." 

The  "Insurgent  public,"  as  Walter  Eaton  calls  us,  have 
demanded  more  and  more  a  share  in  what  the  theatres  have 
to  offer  us.  Quoting  from  the  American  Magazine  from  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Eaton:  "These  Leagues,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  are  a  protest  against  American  newspaper 
information  about  the  theatre — as  everybody  realizes,  appar- 
ently, except  the  newspaper  writers  and  editors.  And  they 
are,  quite  consciously,  a  protest  against  the  narrow  scope  of 
the  present  commercial  playhouse.  They  seek  to  enlarge  that 
scope  by  organizing  audiences  for  a  better  grade  of  plays, 
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and  thus  making  it  profitable  for  commercial  managers  to 
oflFer  such  plays.  Now,  no  doubt  a  great  many  fine  plays, 
if  rightly  presented,  would  succeed  financially,  though  the 
commercial  managers  are  afraid  to  try  them.  But  there  is 
even  less  doubt  that  a  great  many  more  would  not  succeed 
except  with  special  audiences,  especially  gathered  with  a  pur- 
pose. Goldoni  or  Moliere  in  English,  we  are  certain,  would 
not  draw  a  $200  house  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  or  Lowell,  Mass. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  the  people  of '  Scranton  and 
Lowell  could  have  the  chance  to  see  Goldoni  and  Moliere, 
but  the  plain  truth  is,  no  commercial  manager  could  give  it 
to  them  and  remain  solvent.  Perhaps,  after  The  Drama 
Leagues  have  established  flourishing  branches  in  these  cities, 
he  can.  That  is  a  distant  ideal  The  Drama  Leagues  are  work- 
ing for." 

In  Munsey's  Magazine,  Matthew  White,  Jr.,  has,  each  month 
in  his  department,  "The  Stage,"  been  reviewing  the  progress 
of  the  Drama  League  through  the  country.  The  March  num- 
ber publishes  the  work  of  the  new  and  old  Centres  as  well 
as  the  original  organization  and  its  progress  in  bulletining 
plays.  He  calls  tiiem  critics  that  "never  roast."  Extracts 
from  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia 
Centres,  as  well  as  a  notice  of  this  Convention  are  given 
in  the  April  number  of  Munsey's  by  Mr.  White.  "Boosting 
Without  Knocking"  is  one  of  the  expressions  used  in  the 
magazine.  "The  Drama  League  was  not  founded.  Like 
Topsy,  it  just  grew.  It  came  from  within,  from  a  genuine 
desire  of  the  club  women  of  America  to  learn  more  about 
the  art  of  the  theatre  and  to  encourage  the  presentation  of 
better  plays  on  the  actual  stage.  In  contrast,  the  new 
theatre  was  superimposed  upon  the  public  from  the  outside 
and  failed  to  fulfill  its  mission."  It  is  now  most  common  to 
find  in  almost  any  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Drama, 
Dramatic  Criticism,  or  the  Theatre,  in  the  magazine  world 
an  allusion  to  the  work  of  The  Drama  League  of  America  or 
of  one  of  its  local  Centres.  We  are  now  as  much  a  part  of 
the  playhouse  as  the  play. 

"The  Drama's  laws  the  Drama's  patrons  give 
And  we  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 
So  says  the  producer  as  well  as  the  actor. 

The  League  is  no  longer  the  solicitor.  The  Editor  and 
the  magazine  writer  are  fully  alive  to  its  place  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  toward  the  stage.  If  women  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  audiences  of  our  theatres  it  is  most  fitting 
that  this  growing  movement  should  have  been  founded  and 
developed  largely,  by  women,  and  through  their  intelligent 
educational  work  prepare  the  audiences  of  the  future  which 
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promise  to  demand  only  the  best.  The  dramatic  depart- 
ments in  our  magazines  are  conducted  by  men  who  have 
shown  their  appreciation  by  giving  space  to  the  discussion 
of  The  Drama  League,  its  methods  and  its  results  up  to  date. 
They  are  watching  the  work  with  much  interest  and  realize 
that  their  readers  are  as  eager  monthly  and  weekly  to  read 
whatever  they  will  pubHsh  for  them  in  this  popular  form. 

State  Federations. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Carpenter,  chairman  of  this  Department, 
gave  the  following  report: 

As  the  annual  meetings  of  State  Federations  of  Women's 
Clubs  take  place  in  the  Autumn  or  Spring  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  location,  your  Committee  on  Publicity  in  Federations 
begs  to  report  the  following  as  the  result  of  its  efforts  to 
obtain  time  and  place  upon  the  programs  of  these  organiza- 
tions during  the  season  of  1912-13. 

Early  in  May  of  1912  forty  letters  were  written  to  as 
many  Federations,  to  which  only  nine  repHes  were  received, 
as  follows:  Idaho,  Maine,  Ilhnois,  Utah,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Mississippi — and  although  North  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia  and  Arkansas  were  ready  to  grant  time, 
they  had  to  be  given  up  on  account  of  the  inability  of  either 
the  Federation  or  the  Drama  League  to  bear  the  very  con- 
siderable traveling  expense  of  any  available  speaker. 

At  Aurora,  IlHnois;  Boise,  Idaho;  Bath,  Maine;  Ogden, 
Utah ;  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  the  League  was  represented  by 
fine  speakers. 

Early  in  the  Spring — 1913,  letters  were  again  written  to 
fourteen  of  the  Spring  Federations,  which  resulted  in  our 
Speakers  appearing  on  the  following  programs:  Springfield, 
Missouri;  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Dover,  Delaware,  and  the 
Mothers'  Congress  and  Parent  and  Teachers'  Association  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  above  makes  a  total  of  nine  Federations  actually  ad- 
dressed, although  twelve  acceded  to  the  request  for  time. 

This  work  requires  a  surprising  amount  of  correspondence, 
extending  sometimes  over  months.  While  the  results  are  not 
always  immediately  apparent,  the  presentation  by  the  speaker, 
followed  always  by  conference  and  the  distribltion  of  printed 
matter,  usually  brings  a  number  of  memberships,  creates  in- 
terest, and  often  leads  to  the  forming  of  new  centres. 

Press  Clipping  Committee. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  G.  K.  Haviland,  chairman,  the 
Clipping  Department  has  prepared  three  very  interesting  al- 
bums which  were  on  exhibition  for  the  use  of  the  delegates, 
of  special  interest  being  the  books  containing  accounts  of  the 
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Festival  and  of  the  Junior  work.  Many  very  interesting  and 
frequently  amusing  articles  are  to  be  found  in  these  collec- 
tions, and  League  workers  will  find  it  profitable  as  well  as 
entertaining  to  look  over  these  clippings. 

Press  Committee. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  J.  N.  Redfern,  articles  on 
League  work  and  notices  of  meetings  have  been  sent  to  the 
leading  newspapers  during  the  year,  and  the  press  has  been 
kept  informed  of  every  matter  of  League  activity. 

The  chair  called  the  special  iittention  of  the  Convention 
to  the  elaborate  charts  prepared  by  the  Organization  Depart- 
ment showing  statistics  in  regard  to  the  Centres  and  the 
work  that  they  are  doing.  Brief  reports  were  then  given 
from  the  various  Centres  by  delegates  representing  them: 
Mrs.  Ladd,  Ann  Arbor;  Mr.  H.  J.  Savage,  Boston;  Miss  G. 
D.  Clarke,  Bridgeport;  Miss  Clara  Dyar,  Detroit;  Duluth, 
Mrs.  Henry  Holden;  Mrs.  Worthington,  Jacksonville;  Mrs. 
Oliver  Blythe,  Kansas  City;  Mrs.  Wilkes,  Los  Angeles;  Miss 
Finch,  Louisville;  Mrs.  Louis  Mayer,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  Roland 
Holt,  New  York;  Mrs.  Gardner.  Washington. 
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As  Mrs.  Frances  Squire  Potter  was  ill  and  unable  to  be 
present  to  give  her  address  on  The  League  and  the  Woman's 
Club,  Mr.  Barrett  Clark  was  again  introduced  and  spoke  on 

The  Way  a  Play  is  Prepared  for  Production. 

Mr.  Clark  treated  the  process  from  the  time  a  play  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  manager  until  its  ultimate  presentation.  After 
reading  the  play  thoroughly  the  manager  suggests  the  cuts. 
Then  the  leading  actors  are  selected  and  the  play  is  read 
to  them.  From  now  on,  the  Director  holds  absolute  sway. 
Often  the  play  is  so  cut  and  changed  that  the  author  is 
scarcely  able  to  recognize  it.  Generally  a  play  is  cut  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  "The  High  Road"  was  originally 
four  hundred  pages  and  was  cut  to  one  hundred.  The 
Director  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  author  as  to  cutting, 
but  usually  uses  his  own  judgment.  One  speech  was  altered 
seventeen  times  before  it  acquired  its  present  form.  Re- 
hearsals are  from  two  to  four  hours  daily;  Sunday,  eight 
to  nine  hours;  the  leading  characters  only  rehearsing  at 
first.  The  actor's  rehearsals  are  often  very  arduous.  One 
play  is  usually  rehearsed  from  five  to  eight  weeks ;  sometimes 
from  four  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  Plays  require  anywhere 
from  one  to  three  hundred  rehearsals.  Mr.  Clark  stated  that 
the  cost  of  a  production  is  anywhere  from  $15,000  to  $75,000. 
Lfnfortunately,  he  added,  under  these  hard  conditions,  the 
actor  rarely  takes  the  attitude  of  the  artist,  he  more  fre- 
quently assumes  the  part  as  work.  It  has  often  happened 
that  a  poor  play,  which  is  a  failure  at  first,  has  been  re- 
named and  so  altered  as  to  become  finally  a  success.  Mr. 
Clark  agreed  with  Mr.  Hamilton  in  emphasizing  the  statement 
that  the  actor,  producer  and  author  must  collaborate  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  chair  asked  Mr,  Oliver  Sayler,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  to  speak  on 

The  Unorganized  Field. 

Mr.  Sayler  spoke  of  Indianapolis  as  typcial  of  this  un- 
organized territory  among  cities  of  two  hundred  thousand  to 
five  hundred  thousand,  and  enlarged  upon  the  difficulties 
and  also  the  advantages  of  the  Week-Stand  cities,  paying 
tribute  meanwhile  to  the  influence  of  Drama  League  ideals. 
Indianapolis  is  cultured  and  conservative;  the  study  and 
reading  of  plays  is  general;  much  amateur  work  is  already 
being  done  among  children.  According  to  Mr.  Sayler,  the 
disquieting  difficulty  in  such  a  city  is  conservatism,  too  much 
culture  from  within.  The  process  of  reform  is  slow,  and 
general  education  will  be  necessary  at  first  to  improve  the 
taste  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  J.  Howard  Savage,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  introduced 
to  speak  on 

League  Opportunity  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Savage  represented  the  Boston  Drama  League  and  spoke 
with  authority  when  he  said  that  in  New  England  a  more 
hardened  commercial  tone  is  evident;  there  is  less  enthusiasm 
there.  There  are  three  types  of  cities  in  New  England  where 
there  is  a  large  field  for  Drama  League  activity:  (1)  pro- 
ducing Centres,  such  as  Boston,  Hartford  and  New  Haven; 
(2)  other  large  cities  as  New  Britain  and  Portland;  (3) 
smaller  cities  or  towns  as  Wallingford  (2,000  or  less).  The 
larger  cities  with  college  affiliations  are  the  most  fruitful 
fields.  Here  they  lean  on  the  academic  crutch.  These  larger 
cities  have  stock  companies,  and  oftentimes  co-operation  with 
these  stock  companies  would  be  advisable.  In  one  town 
there  is  an  Italian  drama  club  among  the  Italian  population. 
In  these  cities  is  a  great  field  for  study  classes,  as  there  are 
many  libraries.  The  Library  Association  is  taking  up  the 
matter  of  drama  and  the  State  Library  of  Massachusetts  has 
offered  to  make  its  Drama  Department  as  large  as  the  demand 
warrants. 

Conditions  are  promising  in  Massachusetts,  although  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  burns  slowly.  To  arouse  an  interest  which 
will  be  unanimous  it  is  necessary  to  get  hold  of  the  right 
people.  The  clergy  in  different  denominations  are  interested 
in  Boston,  as  well  as  the  college  circles.  League  work  to 
be  truly  effective  must  be  cosmopolitan.  The  two  main  ene- 
mies of  the  work  are  apathy  and  moving  picture  shows.  The 
apathy  must  be  overcome;  the  kinema  battled  with  or  avoid- 
ed. We  must  aim  at  slow,  steady,  permanent  growth  as 
against  the  flashy.  There  is  a  great  possibility  for  a  circuit 
stock  company,  backed  by  the  Drama  League,  and  playing 
plays  dealing  with  local  conditions,  written  by  local  people. 


Mr.  Roland  Holt,  of  New  York  City,  was  introduced  to 
the  Convention,  and  spoke  upon 

The  Plays  We  Don't  Get. 

Mr.  Holt  made  a  vivid  plea  for  the  production  of  many  fine 
published  plays  which  are  almost  never  seen  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Holt  asked,  "May  not  The  Drama  League  some  day  be 
the  cause  of  good  plays  being  revived  as  well  as  the  sustainer 
of  those  that  the  managers  give  us  anyhow?  Might  not 
the  Playgoing  Committees  occasionally  modestly  suggest  to 
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the  managers  new  plays  or  revivals  which  would  be  accept- 
able?" 

''The  wide  catholicity  of  foreign  repertoire  theatres  makes 
one  hope  for  the  eventual  restoration  of  them  here.  In  the 
cases  of  the  Donald  Robertson  Drama  Players  and  the  New 
York  New  Theatre,  the  cause  for  the  failures  was  mainly 
that  the  directors  did  not  recognize  their  highly  specialized 
audiences.  The  German  repertoire  theatre  in  New  York  is 
a  success. 

Arnong  the  plays  seldom  seen  and  desired  might  be 
rnentioned  those  which  are  frequent  in  many  German 
cities,  as,  for  instance :  'Beyond  Human  Power' ;  Sudermann's 
'Fires  of  St.  John' ;  Hauptman's  'Beaver  Pelt,'  'Washer- 
woman and  Empress';  Calderon's  'Life  a  Dream';  Wilde's 
'Ideal  Husband,'  and  many  of  Shaw's  plays.  Now  of  these, 
all  could  be  advantageously  given  from  time  to  time.  'The 
Beaver  Pelt,'  the  most  Hkely  to  prove  popular,  a  delightful 
comedy,  and  the  highly  picturesque  'Life  a  Dream'  have 
neither  of  them  as  yet  been  done  in  English,  while  the  others 
have  not  been  given  for  some  years.  May  we  not  slip  back 
also  to  great  Elizabethans  other  than  Shakespeare,  as  'The 
Duchess  of  Malfi,'  'Everyman  in  His  Humor,'  'The  Broken 
Heart,'  Marlowe's  'Faustus'?  Why  may  we  not  have  more 
of  the  Ibsen  plays,  as  'The  Wild  Duck,'  'Pillars  of  Society,' 
'An  Enemy  of  the  People'?  Other  desirable  plays  for  intel- 
ligent theatre-goers  would  include  many  of  Maeterlinck's, 
Rostand's,  Gogol's  'Inspector,'  Pinero,  Jones,  and  especially 
Barry's  'Admirable  Creighton.'  A  good  repertoire  theatre 
could  give  us  our  choice  of  these  plays,  and  could  economize 
on  duplication  of  scenery  and  effort." 

As  Mr.  Percival  Chubb  was  detained  at  the  last  moment 
in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Benedict  Papot  spoke  in  his  place  on 

The  Need  of  a  Correlating  Power. 
Mr.  Papot,  in  his  forceful,  dynamic  way,  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  existence  of  the  League  as  a  national  body 
to  unify  the  masses.  He  went  on  to  state  that  in  order  to 
exist  and  grow  the  League  must  consist  of  individual  groups, 
each  group's  duty  being  to  help.  The  National  body  must 
have  a  tap  on  every  side  to  draw  from  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  spirit  must  be  national.  The  movement  will  reach 
its  highest  influence  when  in  every  little  hamlet  there  is  a 
drama  club,  and  its  children  are  trained  in  drama  and  taught 
to  love  good  literature;  when  the  press  consents  to  work 
with  the  League  in  a  general  effort  to  have  only  good  plays 
on  the  stage  all  over  the  country. 

With  this  earnest  appeal,  emphasized  by  the  words  of  the 
chair,  to  make  the  movement  forceful  as  a  national  power,, 
the  session  closed. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 
Fine  Arts  Theatre. 

The  Convention  attended  the  performance  of  "Everyman," 
with  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  in  the  title  part,  preceded  by 
a  lecture  on  the  Morahty  Play  by  Raymond  M.  xA.lden,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  In  introducing  Professor  Alden  Mrs. 
Besly  apologized  for  the  absence  of  Dr.  Schelling,  who  was 
to  have  made  the  address  but  was  detained  by  serious  illness ; 
adding  that  Dr.  Schelling  had  said  that  if  we  could  persuade 
Mr.  Alden  to  take  his  place  we  would  secure  the  best  per- 
son in  the  country  for  the  task.  Mr  Alden  fulfilled  the 
prophecy,  speaking  illuminatingly  of  this  early  type  oi  drama ; 

The  Morality. 

Scholars  now  agree  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  modern 
drama  to  the  Easter  services  of  the  mediaeval  church,  into 
which  there  was  introduced  a  simple  dramatization  of  the 
gospel  narrative  of  the  incidents  immediately  following  the 
Resurrection.  From  this  came  the  first  great  type  called 
the  Mystery,  in  which  all  the  chief  narratives  of  Bible  lore 
were  represented  on  the  popular  stage.  The  kind  of  interest 
involved  in  this  type  of  drama  is  very  obvious;  it  is  the 
same  as  that  on  which  all  historical  novels  and  plays  are 
based :  granted  the  familiar  outlines  of  a  story,  can  we 
fill  it  out,  by  the  imagination,  and  visualize  it  so  as  to  make 
its  details  thoroughly  real? 

A  second  type  of  early  play,  the  Miracle,  attempted  a  sim- 
ilar presentation  of  the  legends  of  the  great  saints  of 
the  church ;  and  here  the  interest  involved  was  some- 
what different,  —  it  was  that  characteristic  of  any  tale 
of  the  marvelous;  can  you  show  us  something  the  hke 
of  which  was  scarcely  heard  of  before?  The  third 
type,  arising  in  a  later  generation,  the  Morality,  is  what  we 
have  in  mind  to-night;  and  it  represents  still  a  different  kind 
of  mterest,  namely,  the  interest  characteristic  of  any  piece 
of  art  which  is  symbolical  or  allegorical;  granted  familiar 
abstractions — life,  death,  good  and  evil — can  we  so  visualize 
even  these  bodiless  entities  that  they  shall  seem  as  real  as 
the  heroes  of  historic  or  fictitious  adventure,  and  be  made 
actually  to  move  and  act  before  our  eyes? 

Now  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Morality 
arose,  was  a  time  when  this  sort  of  imaginative  visualiza- 
tion of  the  abstract  was  very  far  from  being  thought  of  as 
difficult;  in  fact,  it  seemed  much  easier  than  it  does  to  us. 
Just  as  to  form  a  clear  visual  image  of  God  or  the  Devil  is 
easier  for  a  child  than  for  one  upon  whom  the  "shades  of 
the  prison-house"  of  the  adult  world  have  closed.    In  other 
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words,  it  was  the  great  age  of  Allegory.  One  reason  why 
it  is  called  the  Middle  Age  is  because  its  fashion  of  looking 
at  everything  symbolically  stands  between  the  simpler  ob- 
jectivity of  the  ancient  world  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of 
the  modern  world  on  the  other.  When  a  modern  reader 
of  the  Bible  comes  upon  the  story  of  Ruth  and  Orpah,  daugh- 
ters-in-law of  Naomi,  he  thinks  of  them  as  of  two  real 
women,  one  of  whom  was  more  warm-blooded  than  the  other. 
When  a  mediaeval  reader  came  upon  the  story,  he  was  very 
Hkely  to  think  that  Ruth  and  Orpah  must  be  symbols  of 
some  two  qualities,  and  that  Naomi  stood  for  Virtue,  or 
Religion,  or  the  Church,  or  what  you  will.  Or,  look  at  it 
from  the  obverse  side.  When  a  modern  writer  wishes  to 
portray  devotion  to  a  cause,  it  does  not  ordinarily  occur  to 
him  to  do  it  other  than  by  creating  a  man — or  more  likely 
a  woman — who  devotes  herself  to  some  existing  movement 
characteristic  of  our  society.  If  a  mediaeval  writer  wished 
to  portray  devotion  to  a  cause,  he  would  most  naturally 
create  a  woman  as  symbol  of  the  cause,  and  a  knight-errant 
as  symbol  of  devotion  to  it.  So  all  through  the  literature 
and  art  of  those  centuries  move  the  familiar  figures  which 
cast  symbolic  shadows  as  they  pass,  the  shadows,  rather  than 
the  figures  themselves,  being  the  matter  of  chief  import. 

Among  these  figures  some  are  especially  conspicuous,  and 
none  more  so  than  that  of  Death,  The  Church  had  done  its 
part  in  familiarizing  all  its  children  with  the  omnipresence 
of  this  dread  personage,  art  took  up  the  story,  even  recrea- 
ation  and  folly  borrowed  the  grinning  symbol  of  the  destroyer 
to  give  a  shuddering  variety  to  feast  and  festival.  Painters 
and  sculptors  devised  the  danse  macabre,  whose  atmosphere 
modern  musicians  have  tried  to  reproduce  for  us  in  tone — a 
wild  revel  of  all  humanity,  caught  for  representation  in  the 
article  of  death,  dancing  to  a  tune  played  by  Death  himself, 
with  violin  and  bow  made  up  of  skeleton  bones.  When, 
therefore,  such  a  dramatist  as  the  maker  of  Everyman  intro- 
duced the  figure  of  Death  upon  the  stage,  it  was  not  an  effort 
to  gain  a  new  personification,  but  was  the  natural  use  of  a 
figure  as  familiar  as  priest  or  clown.  Another  personification 
and  visuaHzed  idea  almost  as  common  was  Folly.  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  were  others ;  perhaps  no  single  fact  would  shock 
a  mediaeval  Christian  more,  could  he  return  among  us,  than 
the  fact  that  of  these  seven  sins  most  of  us  could  not  now 
even  give  the  names  (by  which  I  do  not  imply  that  we  do 
not  know  them  by  sight  or  otherwise).  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  virtuous  quartet,  composed  of  Mercy  and  Truth, 
Righteousness  and  Peace,  who,  because  of  a  famihar  passage 
in  the  Psalms  ("Mercy  and  Truth  have  met  together,  Righte- 
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ousness  and  Peace  have  kissed  each  other"),  were  frequently 
represented  as  opposing  each  other  in  pairs  but  uhimately 
reconciled. 

Such  figures  were  ready  to  hand  when  it  first  occurred  to 
someone  to  make  a  play  which  should  be  performed  in  the 
manner  of  the  Mysteries,  for  religious  edification,  but  which, 
instead  of  telHng  a  Bible  story  through  the  human  characters 
and  their  more  or  less  realistic  action,  should  tell  an  al- 
legorical narrative  through  characters  symbolic  of  moral  ideas. 
Who  this  someone  was,  or  what  first  play  he  made,  we  can- 
not guess;  but  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  MoraHty.  As 
Professor  Manly  puts  it,  "The  moment  the  unit  of  allegory 
is  added  to  drama  as  a  formative  unit,  the  morality-play 
comes  into  existence  with  its  peculiar  technique,  with  all 
its  characteristic  qualities." 

The  earliest  EngHsh  morality  which  has  come  down  to  us 
tells  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  man  against  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  and  the  World,  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil,  and 
his  final  salvation  through  the  aid  of  the  sacred  quartet  of 
which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago.  This  is  known  to  have  been 
produced  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mid-fifteenth 
century,  and  in  a  decidedly  elaborate  fashion.  The  hero  was 
Mankind,  and  he  appeared  on  the  stage  naked,  to  indicate 
that  he  came  into  the  world  in  that  fashion,  and  must  leave 
it  in  the  same.  There  are  some  stage-directions  preserved, 
indicating  (among  other  things)  that  the  Devil  shall  have 
gunpowder  burning  in  pipes;  that  Mercy  shall  be  clad  in 
white.  Righteousness  in  red,  Truth  in  green,  and  Peace  in 
black,  and  that  they  shall  remain  together  until  they  "bring 
up  the  soul"  at  the  close  of  the  play. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  while  such  performances  as  this 
have  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  pageantry  or  scenic 
effect,  which  were  well  availed  of  by  our  forefathers,  they 
also  have  terrible  possibiHties  of  dullness  in  the  matters  of 
dialogue  and  action.  The  good  man  who  is  always  purely 
good,  and  the  bad  man  who  is  always  purely  bad,  are  familiar 
and  justly  dreaded  characters  in  modern  novel  and  drama; 
but  these  are  the  very  essence  of  the  morality,  since  it  is 
allegorical.  We  know  from  the  beginning  what  Righteous- 
ness, what  the  several  Sins,  what  devils  and  angels  must  in- 
evitably say.  We  know  that  when  it  is  given  them  to  act, 
they  must  not  act  as  variable  individuals  but  as  the  types 
which  they  represent.  Mankind,  or  Everyman,  may,  it  is 
true,  leave  us  in  some  suspense  as  to  whether  he  will  act 
virtuously  or  viciously,  but  in  either  case  we  know,  from 
the  nature  of  the  drama,  what  will  happen  to  him  as  a 
result.    Perhaps  even  more  serious  is  the  difficulty  of  in- 
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spiring  us  with  any  personal  concern  or  affection  in  the  case 
of  a  figure  which  we  know  to  be  essentially  an  abstraction. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the  difficulty  we  felt  in  our  first  intro- 
duction to  algebra,  when  we  had  to  become  interested  in  the 
fate  of  X  and  y,  colorless  and  shadowy  creatures  compared 
with  the  characters  in  the  arithmetic  who  bought  dozens  of 
eggs  and  earned  6  per  cent,  on  their  investments.  And, 
finally,  the  morality,  as  the  very  name  implies,  gave  endless 
opportunity  for  long  homilies  which  were  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt what  little  action  the  plot  permitted.  It  is  not,  then, 
surprising  that  the  form  should  have  had  fewer  representa- 
tives, and  apparently  have  exerted  a  slighter  influence,  than 
any  of  the  other  important  dramatic  types. 

In  our  time,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  the  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  have  practically  ceased  to 
think  in  allegory — or  had,  at  any  rate,  until  very  recently. 
We  still  use  and  enjoy  it  in  the  plastic  or  formative  arts: 
we  instantly  apprehend  and  are  moved  by  such  a  conception 
as  Death  Staying  the  Artist's  Hand,  or  Youth  Awakened  by 
Love,  But  it  is  a  momentary  flash  of  apprehension  which 
suffices  for  such  representations;  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  allegory  carried  on  and  developed.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
of  course,  that  it  is  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  in  sculp- 
ture more  than  in  painting,  that  the  method  remains: 
fugitive  moments,  single  ghmpses,  into  the  world  of  sym- 
bolism are  furnished  us  by  these  arts.  And  we  gladly  turn 
from  it  even  here — most  of  us — to  the  world  of  concrete 
reality,  to  gaze  on  Hercules,  or  a  Madonna,  or  a  Dutch 
burgher,  or  the  Bathers,  all  of  whom  are  thought  to  have  had 
an  existence,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  represented,  in 
the  kingdom  of  flesh  and  blood.  In  narrative  Hterature  this 
desire  for  concrete  reality  is  heightened  tenfold. 

But  occasionally  there  has  been  a  writer  who  could  pursue 
the  method  of  allegory,  and  combine  with  his  symbolic  sub- 
stance the  substance  of  real  human  character  and  action,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  interest  in  both  at  one  time  and 
with  the  same  emotional  attention.  I  know  of  but  one 
English  writer  who  could  do  this — or  at  any  rate  who  has. 
Shakespeare  never  dreamed  of  trying;  Spenser  tried,  but 
failed  as  a  narrative  artist,  though  succeeding — if  I  may  say 
so — pictorially;  Milton  usually  leads  us  to  think  of  either 
the  spiritual  or  the  material,  but  not  of  both  at  once. 
The  one  who  effected  the  combination,  as  of  course  you 
know,  was  John  Bunyan,  who,  not  only  in  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  but  in  other  books  less  well  known,  could  so 
allegorize  the  doctrine  he  professed  that  the  child  reads  the 
narrative  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  theologian  reads  the 
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theology  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  occasional  individual  who 
likes  both  a  good  story  and  theology  reads  for  both  and 
is  doubly  satisfied.    This  is  the  test  of  the  perfect  allegory. 

Now  on  the  English  stage  the  only  similar  success  is  the 
morality  of  Everyman.  I  did  not  couple  its  author  with 
Bunyan,  because  he  is  now  known  to  have  been  only  a 
translator,  and  the  real  dramatist  in  the  case  appears  to  have 
been  a  nameless  Dutchman,  whose  play  has  also  survived  in 
his  own  language.  This  little  drama  cannot,  of  course,  be 
compared  with  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  scope  and  finish; 
its  crudeness  is  very  conspicuous,  and  more  so,  they  tell  us, 
in  English  than  in  the  Dutch.  But  it  is,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
a  perfect  allegory,  in  the  sense  I  have  been  speaking  of — 
CTie  equal  and  simultaneous  presentation  of  a  concrete  and 
a  symbolic  interest.  You  can  think  only  of  the  soul  of 
Everyman,  if  you  have  the  faculty  to  abstract  the  spiritual 
from  the  concrete,  and  the  drama  is  a  real  drama,  simple 
and  brief  as  it  is;  or  you  can  forget  all  about  the  soul,  and 
think  only  of  what  is  visible  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  a  drama 
still. 

Some  time  ago  I  spoke  of  allegorical  figures  as  substances 
casting  shadows.  It  may  perhaps  illustrate  the  subject  to 
elaborate  this  metaphor  for  a  moment.  In  an  ordinary, 
straightforward  narrative,  one  might  say  that  the  light  is 
so  thrown  upon  the  actors  that  no  shadows  are  visible — it^  is 
only  they  themselves,  and  their  actions  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested. In  a  typical  mediaeval  allegory,  we  may  say  that 
the  actors  themselves  are  poorly  lighted,  and  it  is  only  their 
moving  shadows  that  attract  our  attention  very  consider- 
ably. In  a  partially  symbolistic  narrative — like  some  of  Haw- 
thorne's, some  of  MaeterHnck's,  some  of  the  new  Irish 
school — the  actors  are  lighted  up  in  the  normal  fashion,  and 
the  shadows  they  cast  are  relatively  faint,  yet  made  just 
conspicuous  enough  for  us  to  be  conscious,  ever  and  anon, 
that  they  are  there — that  there  are  presences,  or  significations, 
which  we  must  peer  beyond  the  actual  human  figures  to 
see,  if  we  would  know  all  that  is  going  on.  Finally,  in  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  in  the  morality  of  Everyman,  the 
actors  and  their  shadows  are  of  equal  distinctness:  we  may 
fix  our  attention  on  either  alone,  but  we  may  also  fix  our 
attention  on  both  at  once,  see  both  distinctly,  and  find  both 
capable  of  maintaining  our  interest. 

It  is  possible  that  these  few  moments  of  reflection  on 
the  character  of  allegorical  drama  may  have  some  significance 
apart  from  the  merely  historical  study  that  concerns  the 
obsolete  form  of  the  morality.  Certainly  the  relation  of  the 
idea  to  its  concrete  expression  is  one  of  the  perennial  prob- 
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Icms  of  art,  and  no  one  can  contemplate  it  in  one  form  with- 
out deriving  some  thought  profitable  in  the  case  of  another 
form.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  recently  some  signs  of  a 
tendency  to  react  from  the  purely  concrete  and  realistic 
method  characteristic,  in  general,  of  modern  drama.  I  may 
mention  a  single  interesting  example  on  the  theoretical  side: 
Mr.  Wm.  Butler  Yeats,  in  a  recent  essay,  has  contended 
that  the  clear  presentation  of  individual  character — the  main 
point  in  the  technique  of  the  modern  concrete  method — is 
really  suited  only  to  comedy,  and  that  in  the  more  serious 
drama  a  certain  suppression  or  blurring  of  individual  reality 
is  the  truer  process.  He  instances,  precisely  as  M.  Maeter- 
linck did  in  discussing  the  character  of  his  early  plays — the 
habit  of  the  Greeks  to  mask  their  tragic  actors,  as  if  to 
suppress  both  individuality  and  realism,  in  the  interests  of 
typical  significance.  Now  of  course,  this  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  allegorizing,  but  I  think  a  certain  relation- 
ship between  the  two  is  obvious.  And  an  approach  to  al- 
legory has  appeared  in  the  work  of  those  contemporary 
dramatists  who  have  been  influenced  by  the  reaction  which 
Mr.  Yeats's  essay  represents — symbolists  we  generally  call 
them,  with  pretty  vague  notions  of  what  we  mean — or,  for 
that  matter,  of  what  they  mean.  I  shall  not  say  a  word 
about  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  tendency  but  wish  only 
to  point  out  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  study  some 
very  old  artistic  methods  and  problems  in  some  very  new 
forms.  And  it  is  perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the 
generation  which  has  been  rather  remarkably  interested 
in  the  revival  of  Everyman  is  the  same  that  has  seen  The 
Intruder,  The  Master  Builder,  The  Hour  Glass  and  The 
Servant  in  the  House. 

The  audience  greatly  enjoyed  the  remarkable  performance 
of  "Everyman"  which  followed  and  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  charm  and  inspiration  of  Miss  Matthison's  interpretation. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1913. 

Morning  Session. 
Business  Meeting. 

The  session  was  opened  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Besly,  the  Presi- 
dent, who  gave  an  outHne  of  her  many  and  varied  activities 
of  the  year,  citing  her  trips  in  the  interest  of  League  propa- 
ganda; the  conduct  of  many  Board  meetings;  and  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  on  of  the  League  work.  One  of  the  marked 
features  of  the  year  was  the  acquiring  by  The  Drama  League 
of  The  Drama  Quarterly,  which  is  now  published  by  the 
Educational  Department,  with  Mr.  Hinckley  as  Editor-in- 
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Chief.  Mrs.  Besly  gave  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  many  loyal 
workers,  and  especially  to  the  Secretary  for  unusual  devotion 
and  service.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Abbott,  read  the 
following  report: 

Treasurer's  Annual  Report  From  March  31,  1912,  to 
March  31,  1913. 


Balance  on  hand  March  31,  1912   $2,670.12 

GENERAL  FUND. 
Receipts. 

Individual   $2,373.03 

Supporting    1,104.50 

Clubs    563.50 

Playgoing    172.85 

Centres    852.00 

Educational    147.10 

Junior  Department    13.15 

Sale  of  Leaflets    10.05 

Bulletins    19.50 

Advertising    90.00 

Festival    835.72 

Luncheon    489.50 

Benefit    792.27 

Convention    50.00 

Theatre    577.50 

Miscellaneous    76.55 

Special  Gift    25.00 

Interest    13.03  8,205.25 


Total   $10,875.37 

Disbursements. 

Playgoing   $1,664.37 

Educational    825.06 

PubHcity    386.32 

Junior  Department    27.70 

President    33.80 

Secretary    511.75 

Treasurer    201.66 

General    2,355.16 

Festival    1,709.39 

Luncheon    314.00 

Theatre    577.50 

Meeting    63.50 

Benefit    270.00  8,940.21 


Balance  on  hand  in  General  Fund  March  31,  1913. .  .$1,935.16 
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SPECIAL  FUND. 
(Playground.) 

Receipts   $  880.00 

Disbursements    774.82 


$  113.18 

Balance  <5n  hand  in  Special  Fund  March  31,  1913.$  113.18 
TOTAL  Balance  on  hand  March  21,  1913  .$2,048.34 

The  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Jones,  reported  as  follows: 
On  January  26th,  1911,  the  date  on  which  the  first  annual 
Convention  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  convened,  we 
had  250  individual  members  and  50  clubs.  On  this  date, 
having  celebrated  only  yesterday,  our  third  birthday,  and 
at  our  third  annual  Convention  assembled,  we  have  3,200 
individuals  registered  directly  with  the  National  League. 
Of  this  number  2,000  reside  in  Chicago,  our  local  members, 
who  will  be  transferred  directly  to  the  Chicago  Centre,  and 
1,200,  in  the  country  at  large.  We  have  240  supporting 
members  registering  from  Butte,  Mont.,  to  New  York  City, 
and  four  life  members,  all  of  Chicago.  The  individual  mem- 
bership in  the  Centres  totals  6,053,  and  is  distributed  as 


follows : 

Ann  Arbor    185 

Boston   2,350 

Brooklyn    36 

Detroit    319 

Duluth    117 

Denver    90 

Hartford    232 

Jacksonville    114 

Kansas  City    76 

Louisville    116 

Los  Angeles    113 

Milwaukee    200 

Philadelphia   1,425 

San  Francisco    376 

Superior    136 

Washington    168 


Total   6,053 


This  brings  the  total  number  of  active  paid  memberships 
registered  with  the  National,  and  its  Centres,  up  to  10,000. 
Besides  this  active  membership  there  is  the  affihated  mem- 
bership of  75,000  furnished  by  the  251  organizations  belong- 
ing to  the  League.  (Libraries  33,  colleges  and  normal  schools, 
85.)    These  are  women's  clubs,  state  libraries,  state  library 
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commissions,  and  dramatic  clubs,  public  libraries  and  those 
of  universities,  colleges  and  normal  schools;  these  have  come 
in  through  their  desire  for  the  educational  publications  and 
invariably  write  for  a  complete  file  of  our  literature.  This 
membership  covers  a  wide  range-  of  territory,  from  Ottawa 
and  Calgary,  Canada,  on  the  north,  to  Gainesville  and  Florida 
on  the  south,  and  east  and  west  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We 
are  gratified  at  the  interest  developed  in  Seattle,  in  Hartford, 
in  Springfield,  dehghted  in  the  membership  of  the  Women's 
Cosmopolitan  Club  of  New  York  City,  The  Ebell  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  Sorosis  of  San  Francisco,  rejoice  that  the  li- 
braries of  such  cities  as  Washington,  Madison,  St.  Paul  and 
Des  Moines,  subscribe  to  our  literature,  that  such  universities 
as  Harvard,  Chicago,  Miami,  Grinnell,  post  our  bulletins;  and 
that  booksellers  and  publishers  testify  that  they  received  many 
order  lists  made  up  largely  of  books  taken  from  our  printed 
bibliographies;  that  libraries  have  developed  their  dramatic 
departments  because  of  the  great  demand  for  books  along 
this  line,  such  demand  being  largely  attributed  to  the  grow- 
ing Drama  League;  but  we  feel  we  are  doing  a  work  well 
worth  our  most  earnest  efforts,  when  the  clubs  and  libra- 
ries join  in  the  small  places:  as  Williston,  N.  D.,  CarroUton, 
and  Troy,  O. ;  Tucson  and  Prescott,  Ariz.,  Algona,  la.,  Edger- 
ton  and  Tomah,  Wis.,  and  Owatonna,  Minn.,  and  Billings^ 
Mont.,  and  the  testimony  comes  from  individuals  living  in 
isolated  places  of  the  great  joys  that  the  bulletins  bring  them 
— touches  from  the  outside  world. 

The  Centres  have  contributed  by  their  pro  rata  rate  almost 
$2,000  to  the  League  treasury,  and  have  received  in  return 
the  following  publications :  dramatic  courses,  essays  and  an- 
nouncements, 80,466.   Number  of  bulletins,  36,000. 

To  members  of  the  League  have  been  sent  dramatic  courses, 
essays  and  announcements,  32,500;  bulletins,  59,400, 

The  office  records  now  comprise  the  following  card  indexes 
for  individuals  and  clubs: 

1.  Treasurer's  file  arranged  by  month. 

2.  Secretary's  file  arranged  alphabetically. 

3.  The  Bulletin  file  arranged  in  two  parts. 

a    List  of  in  town  and  suburbs, 
b    Out-of-town  list, 
including  also 

c    Card  index  of  posting  places, 
d    Card  index  of  Centres  to  which  we  send  bulle- 
tins. 

4.  Publicity  file,  so  called  because  principally  useful  to  that 

Committee ;  might  be  called  State  file,  as  names  are 
arranged  by  towns  and  state. 
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Other  office  records  are: 

Daily  register  of  new  names. 
Daily  register  of  new  clubs. 

Centre  file — composed  of  large  cards  on  which  are  kept 
records  of  the  different  Centres  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional League. 

There  have  been  twelve  occasions  during  the  last  year 
when  the  League  members  have  gathered  together  as  a  body 
as  shown  in  the  chart  reporting  the  Chicago  work. 


The  Incorporating  Committee,  Miss  AHce  M.  Houston,  tem- 
porary Chairman,  presented  the  following  report: 

Up  to  this  time  the  League  has  been  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion; in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers the  Incorporating  Committee  filed  papers  for  incor- 
poration in  March,  1913.  As  required  by  the  Statutory  Law 
the  Board  of  Directors  has  adopted  the  following  By-Laws. 
It  also  passed  a  resolution  making  all  the  former  members 
of  the  voluntary  association  (the  Drama  League)  ipso  facto 
members  of  the  corporation.  It  now  devolves  upon  the  Con- 
vention, first,  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Board,  and  to 
adopt  the  charter  of  the  corporation;  secondly,  to  transfer 
the  property  of  the  voluntary  association  to  the  corporation; 
thirdly,  to  authorize  the  carrying  on  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  voluntary  association  by  the  corporation.  The 
following  are  the  By-Laws  adopted  by  your  Directors: 

By-Laws  of  the  Drama  League  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Name. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Drama  League 
of  America. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Object. 

The  object  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  is:  To  stim- 
ulate public  interest  in  the  drama,  to  encourage  and  support 
such  plays  as  may  be  deemed  worthy,  and  to  disseminate 
information  concerning  the  drama  and  its  literature. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Membership. 

Section  1,  The  membership  of  this  organization  shall  be 
composed  of  individual  associations  and  of  such  persons  as 
are  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  League.  The  delegates 
from  such  associations  and  all  other  members  of  the  League 
shall  constitute  the  voting  body. 

Sec.  2.    Members  of  this  organization  shall  be  of  five 
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classes — Individual  members,  Supporting  members,  Honorary 
members,  Life  members  and  Patrons.  Any  person  may,  with- 
out the  formaHty  of  election,  become  either  an  Individual 
or  a  Supporting  member  on  payment  of  the  amount  named 
for  membership  in  the  class  to  which  he  elects  to  belong. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  power  to 
confer  Honorary  membership  upon  any  person  who,  in  its 
judgment,  has  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  promo- 
tion of  any  or  all  of  the  objects  for  which  this  League  exists. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  may,  on  approval  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, become  a  Life  member  on  payment  of  one-hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  may,  on  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  become  a  Patron  on  payment  of  one-thousand  dol- 
lars. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Centres. 

Whenever  it  shall  seem  advisable  the  Drama  League  of 
America  may  form  its  members  in  any  city  into  a  local  Cen- 
tre. The  organization  of  this  Centre  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Organization  Department  and  it 
shall  be  called  Centre  of  the  Drama  League  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  local  Centre  shall  have  local  autonomy,  may  adopt 
its  own  constitution  in  accordance  with  the  National  Con- 
stitution, and  elect  its  own  officers.  Membership  dues  to 
the  League  shall  be  paid  to  the  local  Centre  and  the  proper 
proportion  as  hereinafter  designated  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  National  headquarters.  Dues  shall  be  for  one  calendar 
year  only,  except  in  the  case  of  Life  members.  During  the 
National  Convention,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the  National  body, 
every  member  in  good  standing  in  any  local  Centre  shall 
have  voice  and  vote  m  the  business  of  the  League. 

The  National  body  shall  furnish  every  local  Centre  with 
one  copy  of  each  of  its  current  educational  publications  for 
each  member,  and  with  information  regarding  plays  and 
One  Night  and  Week  Stand  Service, 

Any  member  in  good  standing  in  any  Centre  shall  be  privi- 
leged to  attend  any  meeting  held  in  any  other  Centre  at  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  fifty  miles,  if  visiting  in  that  city. 

These  Centres  shall  be  of  two  kinds: 
\.    The  Producing  Centre. 
2.   The  One  Night  Stand  or  Week  Stand. 

1.  The  Producing  Centres  shall  be  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Washington.  Such  cities  may  maintain  their  own 
independent  Play-going  Committee  which  shall  attend  open- 
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ing  nights  and  issue  bulletins  on  plays.  Such  cities  shall 
meet  all  their  local  expenses  with  the  exception  of  educa- 
tional publications  which  they  shall  receive  from  National 
headquarters.  They  shall  also  supply  bulletins  in  bulk  with- 
out envelopes  to  any  One  Night  Stand  or  Week  Stand  Centre 
if  desired,  in  return  for  twenty-five  cents  per  member.  They 
shall  not  issue  independent  study  courses,  but  shall  use  Na- 
tional literature. 

2.  The  One  Night  or  Week  Stand.  Such  cities  and  towns 
shall  have  lo^^l  autonomy  and  shall  meet  all  local  expenses, 
but  shall  not  issue  original  bulletins.  They  shall  receive 
information  from  the  National  Committee  in  regard  to  plays 
deserving  support  and  may  receive  bulletins  in  bulk  from  any 
specified  Producing  Centre.  They  shall  not  issue  bulletins 
but  may  issue  announcements  of  plays  or  reprints  of  bulle- 
tins if  they  desire. 

They  shall  receive  all  educational  publications  from  Na- 
tional headquarters.  They  shall  collect  all  local  membership 
dues  and  forward  proper  per  capita  amounts  to  National 
headquarters. 

Dues  for  Producing  Centre.  The  Centre  may  decide  for 
itself  the  amount  of  its  local  membership  dues,  but  no  matter 
what  that  amount  may  be,  each  and  every  Producing  Centre 
shall  forward  to  the  National  body  twenty-five  cents  a  year 
per  individual  or  associate  member,  fifty  dollars  in  all  for 
each  life  member,  as  its  contribution  toward  National  sup- 
port, and  in  return  for  educational  publications  and  play- 
going  service. 

Dues  for  One  Night  or  Week  Stand.  The  Centre  may  de- 
cide upon  the  amount  for  individual  dues,  but  in  every  case 
must  send  the  National  body  twenty-five  cents  yearly  per 
individual  or  supporting  member,  fifty  cents  for  club  dele- 
gates, fifty  dollars  in  all  for  life  membership,  as  its  contribu- 
tion toward  National  support,  and  in  return  for  educational 
publications  and  play-going  service.  In  addition  to  this  it 
shall  send  yearly,  twenty-five  cents  per  member  to  any  speci- 
fied Producing  Centre  in  return  for  bulletins  for  each  issue 
to  the  number  of  the  membership  paid  for,  the  bulletins  to 
be  sent  in  bulk. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  League  shall 
consist  of  twenty-four  Directors,  nine  of  whom  shall  be  the 
general  officers,  as  follows :  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  fifteen  additional  Directors. 

Sec.  2.    These  Officers  and  Directors  shall  be  elected  by 
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ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League,  a  majority  vote 
being  necessary  for  election. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  term  of  office  of  the  first  class  to  expire  at  the  annual 
election  next  ensuing,  the  second  class  one  year  thereafter. 
At  each  annual  election  after  such  classification,  there  shall 
be  elected  for  two  years,  one-half  of  the  Directors  in  place 
of  those  whose  terms  expire. 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  annually.  No  officer  shall 
serve  more  than  four  consecutive  years  in  the  same  office. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill 
all  vacancies  in  the  Board  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VL 
Meetings. 

Section  \.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  shall  be 
held  in  the  month  of  April  on  such  date  and  at  such  place 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  League  shall  be  called  by 
the  President  on  the  request  of  five  Centres. 

Sec.  3.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  be  held  at  least  three  times  a  year  on  such  dates  and  at 
such  places  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

Sec.  4.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  called  by  the  President  on  request  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, or  of  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VIL 
Quorum. 

Section  1.  At  all  meetings  of  the  League  fifty  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  seven 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  majority  of  those  present 
shall  have  power  to  act. 

Sec.  3.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  five 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 
Representation. 
Representation  from  each  association  affiliated  with  the 
League  shall  be  one  delegate  for  one-hundred  members  or 
less,  and  one  delegate  for  each  additional  one-hundred  mem- 
bers. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
Dues. 

Section  1.    The  annual  dues  of  each  Association  shall  be 
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two  dollars.  Associations  entitled  to  more  than  one  delegate 
shall  pay  two  dollars  for  each  additional  delegate. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  dues  of  an  Individual  member  shall 
be  one  dollar.  The  annual  dues  of  a  Supporting  member 
shall  be  five  dollars. 

ARTICLE  X. 
State  Representatives. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  in  each  state  a  rep- 
resentative who  shall  promote  the  interests  of  the  Drama 
League  in  that  state. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
Headquarters  and  Assistance. 
The  Board  of  Directors  may  maintain  headquarters  and 
assistance  for  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  for  other 
officers  if  deemed  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Duties  of  Officers  and  Directors. 
The  duties  of  the  officers  and  of  the  Directors  shall  be 
such  as  are  incident  to  their  respective  offices. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 
Committees. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors such  committees  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  necessary,  among  which  shall  be  the  following 
Standing  Committees : 

The  Educational  Committee. 

The  Play-going  Committee. 

The  Publicity  and  Organization  Committee. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  above  named  Committees  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  duties  of  the  Standing  Committees  shall  be  as  follows : 

The  Educational  Committee  shall  prepare  bibliographies 
and  courses  in  Drama  Study,  History  of  Drama,  and  Drama 
Structure,  for  the  use  of  clubs  and  individuals. 

They  shall  conduct  a  Lecture  Bureau  to  suggest  speakers 
to  League  members.  They  shall  aim  to  introduce  serious 
dramatic  study  into  schools. 

They  shall  assist  small  clubs  to  secure  traveling  libraries 
in  towns  where  none  exist. 

The  Play-going  Committee  shall  collect  and  receive  infor- 
mation about  current  plays  and  disseminate  such  inform- 
ation to  Centres  and  to  One  Night  or  Week  Stands;  shall 
form  circuits  of  One  Night  and  Week  Stand  towns  pledged 
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to  the  support  of  a  number  of  good  plays  each  season  and 
shall  be  the  intermediary  between  the  Committees  on  Plays 
in  such  towns  and  the  Producing  Manager  and  booking 
agents,  for  the  securing  of  better  plays  at  more  regular  in- 
tervals for  the  One  Night  and  Week  Stands. 

This  Committee  shall  be  prepared  to  give  advice  upon  plays 
and  companies  whenever  possible  and  shall  especially  advise 
about  plays  suitable  for  young  people  to  attend. 

The  duties  of  the  Publicity  and  Organisation  Committee 
shall  be  to  organize  local  Centres  wherever  possible,  and  to 
inspire,  lead  and  direct  those  Centres  in  their  work  so  long 
as  they  need  such  help;  to  conduct  an  active  propaganda  for 
spreading  the  work  and  for  procuring  new  members ;  to  keep 
the  work  before  the  public  in  the  magazines  and  press ;  to 
secure  opportunities  to  present  the  League  work  at  Conven- 
tions and  Chautauquas  and  among  colleges  and  schools  when- 
ever possible;  to  provide  propaganda  speakers  for  clubs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  not  more  than  seven  from  its  members. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
Nominating  Committee. 

Two  months  before  the  annual  meeting  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  appoint  a  committee  of  at  least  seven  members, 
the  Chairman  of  which  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  to  nominate  officers  and  other  directors  to  be 
elected,  at  each  annual  meeting.  At  least  thirty  days  before 
the  meeting  such  committee  shall  send  a  list  of  the  can- 
didates to  the  Secretary  who  shall  send  the  same  to  each 
member  of  the  League  with  the  notice  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
Fiscal  Year. 

Section  1.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  April  first  to 
April  first. 

Sec.  2.  The  dues  of  members  and  delegates  shall  be  pay- 
able in  advance  annually  from  the  date  of  membership.  The 
membership  of  those  whose  dues  are  unpaid  for  three  months 
may  be  forfeited  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  3.  Any  organization  or  individual  which  has  with- 
drawn from  the  League  or  whose  membership  has  lapsed  on 
account  of  non-payment  of  dues,  may  be  re-instated  by  the 
payment  of  all  dues  to  the  time  of  re-admission.  If  more 
than  two  years  have  elapsed  they  can  be  re-admitted  only  by 
making  application  in  regular  form  and  by  paying  a  mem- 
bership renewal  fee  of  two  dollars. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 
Amendment. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  the  manner  provided  by  statute  and  shall  be  amend- 
ed by  said  Board  of  Directors  whenever  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  League,  a  resolution  is  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting,  directing  the  said  Board 
of  Directors  to  amend  such  By-Laws  in  any  particular. 


The  Incorporating  Committee  recommends  that  the  Con- 
vention take  action  as  herein  outlined.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Incorporating  Committee  was  then  acted  upon;  the 
constitution  and  recommendations  presented  by  them  were 
adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  Miss  Mary  K. 
Noble,  Chairman,  was  then  made  as  follows : 

Supporting  members  present    7 

Individual  members  present   125 

Delegates  from  city  clubs   47 

Out-of-town   delegates    43 

Total  accredited  attendance  222 


The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read  by  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Jones,  Chairman. 

First,  the  Committee  would  like  to  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion that  upon  its  appointment  it  found  itself  confronted  by 
the  most  difficult  situation  that  has  arisen  in  the  life  of  the 
League.  The  National  Board  had  concluded  that  the  present 
plan  of  operation,  combining  the  local  work  and  the  exten- 
sive National  organization  work,  was  inadequate ;  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  one  Board  to  handle  both  with- 
out retarding  one  or  the  other;  that  the  efficiency  of  both  the 
National  and  Local  groups  could  be  increased  if  they  were 
separated,  and  each  given  its  proper  and  logical  function, 
as  was  the  intention  from  the  beginning  of  the  League.  It 
was  thus  necessary  to  secure  two  competent  sets  of  officers 
and  directors,  who  would  give  the  necessary  time,  interest 
and  effort,  adequately  to  direct  and  energize  the  two  move- 
ments. We  had  to  seek  another  President,  as  our  present 
executive,  Mrs.  Besly,  who  has  served  the  League  the  past 
year  with  such  energy,  ability  and  resourcefulness,  decided 
to  take  up  the  Local  work  and  has  been  made  President  of 
the  Chicago  Centre,  which  was  organized  March  26th.  To 
rtnd  new  League  leaders  who  should  be  more  representative 
nationally,  to  take  the  places  of  those  whose  directorship  ex- 
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pired  this  April,  we  canvassed  the  situation,  conferred  by 
letter  with  the  two  non-resident  members  of  our  Committee; 
sought  suggestions  from  various  interested  persons,  and  feel 
that  we  have  secured  a  representative  set  of  Directors;  who, 
in  our  opinion,  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
and  who  will  maintain  the  National  body  on  as  high  a  level 
of  efficiency  as  at  present.  The  Committee  is  extremely  glad 
to  be  able  to  present  the  name  of  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best  as  its 
candidate  for  President.  Mrs.  Best  is  for  many  reasons 
naturally  and  logically  the  one  for  the  place.  She  was  in 
a  large  measure  the  creator  as  well  as  the  inspirer  of  the 
National  League  and  its  policies;  and  served  as  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  two  years  following  its  organization.  We  think 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  secured  her  consent  to  serve  for 
another  term  just  at  this  particular  time;  for  the  League 
needs  her  executive  ability,  energy,  initiative,  power  to  de- 
velop policies,  tireless  activity  in  executive,  capacity  for  work 
and  power  to  inspire  others  to  work.  The  balance  of  the 
ticket  has  been  made  up  with  regard  to  availabiHty,  interest, 
and  adequacy  of  persons  located  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  For  the  Committee  had  to  consider  the  necessity 
of  securing  in  two  or  three  parts  of  the  country  enough  Di- 
rectors to  make  a  quorum  for  Board  meetings  when  called 
for  these  sections.  This  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  We 
come  before  you  with  a  Board  of  Directors  of  which  eleven 
are  in  Chicago,  two  New  York,  two  Philadelphia,  two  Boston 
and  one  each  in  Minneapolis,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  Champaign,  Streator  and  San  Francisco.  You  may  be 
surprised  still  to  find  so  large  a  number  as  eleven  members 
from  Chicago.  There  have  been  heretofore  seventeen  local 
members,  and  the  Committee  first  planned  to  reduce  this  num- 
ber to  five,  but  believing  that  most  of  the  energy  thus  far 
expended  in  the  projection  of  this  movement  had  been  gen- 
erated by  the  contact  of  the  enthusiastic  spirits  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  who  at  Board  and  other  meetings  had  stimu- 
lated each  other  by  that  contact,  the  Committee  felt  that 
in  the  separation  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  loss  of  this 
stimulus;  since  the  officers  and  directors  of  this  now-to-be- 
more-truly  National  body,  would  be  necessarily  widely  dis- 
persed and  the  expenses  of  traveling  would  prevent  fre- 
quent meetings.  For  working  purposes,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee took  this  action,  which  it  hopes  will  meet  with  your 
approval.  The  four  Directors  hsted  under  the  one  year  term, 
1913-14,  were  nominated  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  four 
Directors  who  have  resigned  to  serve  on  the  Local  Board. 
The  Directors  holding  over  for  another  year  are  the  follow- 
ing eight,  and  with  the  four  Hsted  on  the  printed  ballot  make 
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the  twelve  on  the  Board  for  the  year  1913-14;  Louis  K. 
Anspacher,  George  P.  Baker,  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Frank 
Chouteau  Brown,  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  Theodore  B.  Hinck- 
ley, Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  John  E.  Wilhams.  The  Com- 
mittee takes  great  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  suffrage 
of  the  Convention  the  following  names : 

DIRECTORS  1913-14. 

Mr.  William  T.  Abbott. 
Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Blackford. 
Mrs.  Walter  R.  Kattelle. 
Mr.  Eames  MacVeagh. 

DIRECTORS  1913-1915. 

Mr.  Raymond  McDonald  Alden. 

Mr.  Percival  Chubb. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Clark. 

Mr.  Gilson  Gardner. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Hefferan. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews. 

Mrs.  J.  Creighton  Matthews. 

Mrs.  William  Vaughn  Moody. 

Mr.  Benedict  Papot. 

Mr.  Felix  Ernst  Schelling. 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Vaughan. 

Mrs.  Otis  Skinner. 

OFFICERS  1913-1914 
President. 
Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews. 
Mrs.  William  S.  Hefferan. 
Dr.  Richard  Burton. 
Mrs.  Otis  Skinner. 
Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 
Mrs.  Fred  W.  Vaughan. 

Secretary. 
Mrs.  Walter  R.  Kattelle. 

Treasurer. 
Mr.  William  T.  Abbott. 

Following  this  report  the  ballot  was  cast,  and  while  the 
tellers  were  counting  the  vote  Professor  Frederick  H.  Koch, 

of  the  University  of  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  spoke  convincing- 
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ly  and  with  vigor  of  the  various  elements  of  weakness  and 
need  in  the  One  Night  Stand  situation,  suggesting  ways  in 
which  the  League  might  meet  these  difiiculties.  The  weakness 
of  many  Stand  towns  is  their  lack  of  interest  in  good  drama, 
due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  good  literature.  This  in 
turn  leads  to  the  popularity  of  the  ten  cent  show.  All  of 
this  might  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  habit  of  reading 
good  plays  and  thus  becoming  familiar  with  them.  The 
habit  of  play-reading  is  growing  rapidly,  due  largely  to  the 
work  of  the  Drama  League.  Amateur  acting  also  would  be 
a  strong  feature  in  helping  such  Night  Stands  as  have  poor 
or  infrequent  plays.  By  encouraging  young  people  in  these 
towns  to  act  good  plays,  the  League  can  create  a  wholesome 
interest  which  will  result  in  the  support  of  the  best  in 
drama.  The  cure  of  the  Night  Stands  would  thus  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  League,  which  by  encouraging  the  reading  of 
worthy  drama,  and  the  acting  of  it  by  amateurs,  can  create  a 
desire  for  it,  which  will  result  in  a  wholesome  support,  war- 
ranting the  bringing  of  better  plays. 

Mr.  Raymond  Alden,  of  IlHnois  University,  Urbana,  was 
introduced  to  speak  on 

The  Poetic  Development  of  the  Drama. 

Mr.  Alden  gave  a  discussion  of  the  historical  reasons 
why  the  English  drama  has  so  largely  abandoned  the  poetic 
form,  coupled  with  a  plea  for  the  encouragement  of  pres- 
ent efforts  to  return  to  the  poetic  method  of  handling  dra- 
rnatic  material  of  certain  specific  kinds.  In  the  course  of 
his  very  interesting  and  illuminating  talk,  Mr.  Alden  said 
that  Elizabethans  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  slight  re- 
lations existing  between  poetry  and  drama  today.  Whereas 
in  the  sixteenth  century  prose  was  used  on  the  lower  levels 
only,  gradually  prose  has  come  to  be  almost  exclusively  used. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  verse  was  used 
for  tragedy,  but  now  the  prose  form  is  used  in  dramatic 
representations.  This  form  is  accepted  thoughtlessly;  it  rep- 
resents reahsm  and  correctness,  but  yet  the  poetic  drama  has 
never  altogether  perished. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  emotion  which  can  find  ex- 
pression only  in  lyric  form.  For  certain  purposes  of  the 
drama — as  to  express  love,  deep  suffering,  death — the  poetic 
form  is  needed.  The  broader  vision — the  ideal — the  heroic — 
can  be  adequately  portrayed  only  in  poetry;  for  this  reason 
the  heroic  attitude  is  now  largely  omitted  in  the  modern 
drama. 

It  requires  the  processes  of  poetry  to  Hft  the  heart  and 
experience.    Because  Ibsen  treated  intense  tragic  events  in 
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prose,  we  sometimes  have  a  feeling  as  of  someone  laughing 
at  it  all.  Because  certain  forms  of  emotion  can  be  expiessed 
adequately  only  by  verse,  some  dramatists  are  swinging  back 
to  the  lyric  form  of  expression  for  these  emotions.  Mr 
Alden  closed  by  an  appeal  to  encourage  this  recent  develop- 
ment, and  to  strengthen  art  by  supporting  all  its  forms. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Alden's  address,  the  Chairman  of 
tellers.  Miss  Dorothy  Meadows,  reported,  declaring  the  ticket 
as  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee  to  be  elected. 
Mrs.  Best,  in  a  few  words  of  thanks  and  appreciation  re- 
minded the  delegates  that  the  crucial  year  of  League  ac- 
tivity would  be  the  one  to  come,  urging  them  to  stand  loy- 
ally and  purposefully  for  the  cause,  in  order  that  the  year's 
work  might  greatly  advance  the  League  movement.  She 
emphasized  the  fact  that  she  had  returned  to  office  merely 
because  it  seemed  best  to  have  someone  who  knew  thor- 
oughly, the  work  and  personnel  of  the  various  Centres,  one 
whom  they  also  knew.  In  thanking  the  delegates  for  their 
loyalty  and  faith  in  thus  returning  her  to  office,  Mrs.  Best 
asked  Mrs.  Besly  to  retain  the  Chair  until  the  close  of  the 
Convention. 

The  session  adjourned  for  luncheon  which  was  served  to 
the  guests  attending. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  at  2:00  o'clock,  the  Chair 
asking  for  the  report  of  the  Resolution  Committee,  Mrs. 
Strickland  Clark,  Chairman.   Mrs.  Clark  reported  as  follows: 

Madame  President  and  members  of  the  Drama  League  of 
America : 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  wishes  to  express  the 
great  satisfaction  all  lovers  of  good  drama  must  feel  at  the 
fine  growth  of  the  League  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  re- 
markable attendance  upon  this  Convention  of  delegates  and 
members  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country,  there 
being  members  here  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  from  Duluth  to  Washington.  The  new  interest  and  vigor 
that  the  policy  adopted  at  the  Convention  last  year  of  es- 
tablishing Centres  has  introduced  into  the  National  scope  of 
the  League's  work,  is  thus  emphasized.  The  League  is  es- 
pecially to  be  congratulated  on  the  important  step  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Centre,  whose 
work  henceforth  will  be  to  further  the  local  interests  un- 
trammeled  by  the  details  of  National  organization.  It  is 
especially  fortunate  that  the  outgoing  President  of  the  Na- 
tional organization,  whose  year  of  administration  of  the 
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League's  work  has  been  country  wide  in  scope,  is  the  new 
Chicago  President,  and  has  large  experience  by  which  to 
measure  the  needs  and  the  possibiHties  of  this  important 
Centre.  The  Drama  League  of  America  congratulates  the 
Chicago  Centre  on  its  officers  and  particularly  on  having  se- 
cured Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Besly  and  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Jones  as  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  respectively.  Mrs.  Besly,  by  her  earnest 
and  unselfish  labors  for  both  local  and  National  work,  has 
won  the  gratitude  of  the  League  and  by  her  financial  aid 
to  the  Junior  work  has  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  this 
special  branch  of  League  activity. 

The  League  extends  its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
Chicago  Press,  the  hotel  management,  the  speakers  of  the 
Convention,  the  management  of  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  to 
Mr.  Vivian,  Manager  for  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison, 
Professor  Raymond  M.  Alden  who  on  short  notice  took  the 
place  of  Dr.  Schelling;  to  the  Board  of  Education,  teachers 
and  the  speakers,  who  assisted  in  the  celebration  of 
Shakespeare's  birthday  in  the  schools  and  at  the  statue;  and 
to  all  who  have  aided  in  making  the  third  annual  Convention 
one  to  remember  with  pleasure. 

(Signed)    J.  E.  Williams, 

Mrs  a.  Starr  Best, 

Mrs.  Strickland  Clark,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  of  the  three  departments,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Thursday  afternoon  session,  presented 
the  following  recommendations  which  were  acted  upon  and 
adopted. 

RECOMMENDED : 

That  the  proper  officers  of  each  Centre  be  urgently  re- 
quested to  present  to  members  at  a  general  meeting  held  this 
spring  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  and 
that  the  officers  transmit  to  the  National  Board  of  Directors 
their  opinion  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  opinion  of  the 
Centre  members. 

Publicity  and  Organisation  Department: 

The  following  methods  of  representation  on  the  National 
Board  have  been  suggested: 

1.  The  National  Board  shall  be  composed  of  prominent 
and  representative  persons  chosen  from  the  sections  served 
by  the  League.  (This  method  is  in  operation  at  present.) 
OR 

2.  That  the  Presidents  of  all  Centres  constitute  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board,  ex-officio,  OR 
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3.  That  the  Chairmen  of  all  Play-going  Committees  con- 
stitute, ex-officio,  an  Advisory  Board,  OR 

4.  The  Presidents  of  the  Producing  Centres  or  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Play-going  Committees  be  members,  ex-officio,  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  remainder  of  the  Board  to  be 
elected  at  the  annual  Convention. 

Which  of  these  do  you  prefer?  Can  you  suggest  a  better? 
In  considering  these  suggestions  bear  in  mind  that  the  Na- 
tional Board  can  have  only  24  members  who  must  be  repre- 
sentative and  reasonably  accessible.  They  must  be  a  working 
body,  not  an  honorary  board. 

II.  The  National  Board  recommends  that  in  planning 
meetings  for  local  members,  Centres  use  simplicity  and  econ- 
omy in  order  to  husband  their  resources  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  Centre;  that  they  bear  in  mind  that  each  meet- 
ing should  forward  distinctly  some  basic  principle  of  the 
League,  either  the  definite  support  of  a  given  play  or  stimu- 
lation of  genuine  drama  study. 

III.  That  each  Centre  hold  at  least  one  Board  meeting 
each  month  and  endeavor  to  secure  as  wide  a  circle  of  active 
workers  as  possible  in  order  that  the  membership  at  large 
may  feel  its  responsibility  for  the  interests  of  the  Centre. 

IV.  That  report  of  work  be  sent  frequently  to  the  Organ- 
ization Department  and  complete  file  of  notices  sent  out  by 
the  Centre. 

Play-going  Department: 

I.  Recommended  that  the  Centres  consider  soHciting  a 
definite  pledge  of  attendance  by  its  members  on  a  number 
of  plays  bulletined  each  season  and  that  a  canvass  be  made 
to  ascertain  how  many  tickets  have  been  purchased  by  mem- 
bers of  the  League  for  bulletined  plays. 

II.  Recommended  that  the  bulletining  Centers  make 
every  effort  to  arrive  at  a  common  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  the  bulletins,  and  the  basis  of  the  work  and  that 
the  matter  of  the  bulletin  be  analytical  and  educational  so 
far  as  the  individual  play  admits.  That  the  newspaper  re- 
view style  be  as  little  used  as  possible. 

III.  Recommended  that  if  two  Producing  Centres  accept 
a  play  for  bulletining  it  shall  be  accepted  and  supported  by 
the  National  Organization  and  by  all  Centres. 

IV.  Recommended  that  if  two  Producing  Centres  refuse 
a  play,  it  shall  not  be  endorsed  by  any  Producing  Centre. 

V.  Recommended  that  the  Producing  Centres  consider 
most  carefully  the  wisdom  of  issuing  bulletins  in  advance 
of  the  seeing  of  the  play  by  the  local  committee,  because 
of  the  necessity  often  of  using  information  gathered  from 
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various  sources  not  representing  a  League  opinion  and  be- 
cause of  the  possible  change  of  casts. 

VI.  Recommended  that  the  Producing  Centres  confer 
with  one  another  concerning  a  more  satisfactory  bulletin 
form  for  a  repertory  engagement. 

VII.  Recommended  to  the  Night  Stand  Centres  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  secure  a  guarantee  of  $500  for  each  of  5 
recommended  plays  each  season  either  by  securing  200  guar- 
antors who  will  be  responsible  for  2  tickets  each  or  by  se- 
curing the  guarantee  in  any  other  more  effective  and  easy 
way. 

VIII.  Recommended  that  Non-Producing  Centres  adopt 
the  suggestions  of  the  National  Committee  in  the  support  of 
plays. 

IX.  Recommended,  that  regular  bulletins  be  issued  only  on 
professional  performances,  and  that  productions  by  amateurs 
or  semi-professional  companies  be  recommended  by  notices, 
only  when  the  plays  are  of  unusual  value  and  the  work  of 
the  producing  organization  is  of  exceptional  merit. 
Educational  Department: 

Recommended,  that  a  Committee  be  at  once  appointed 
by  each  Centre  to  secure  subscriptions  to  The  Drama  Quar- 
terly, and  that  the  names  of  these  Committees  be  sent  to 
the  editor  as  soon  as  appointed. 

Recommended,  that  an  investigation  be  held  at  once  in 
each  Center  on  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  desired  in  study  courses? 

2.  What  plays  are  desired? 

3.  How  many  copies  of  standard  plays  in  cheap  editions, 
say  at  50c,  would  each  Centre  purchase? 

Recommended,  that  each  Centre,  before  Sept.  1st,  appoint 
one  member  to  solicit  advertising  for  the  Drama  Study  or 
other  pamphlets. 

Recommended,  that  each  Centre  introduce  and  undertake 
the  formation  of  study  or  reading  circles. 

Recommended,  that  each  Centre  undertake  as  local  con- 
ditions warrant,  to  further  the  study  of  the  drama  and  the 
production  of  good  plays  by  schools. 

The  chairman  then  turned  the  afternoon  session  over  to 
Mr.  Theodore  Hinckley,  chairman  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, who  gave  the  year's  report  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Educational  Committee 
The  Drama  Study  Department  of  the  League  has  this 
year,  as  you  know,  issued  three  courses,  making  a  total  of 
eight  study  outlines  now  on  hand.  Two  of  these  three  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  technique;  the  first  was  prepared  by 
the  Committee  of  1911-12  under  Dr.  Baker;  the  second  by 
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the  present  Committee  under  Dr.  Brander  Matthews.  As 
they  attack  the  subject  from  different  angles,  they  supple- 
ment each  other — rather  than  overlap.  These  are  the  first 
publications  of  the  League  on  technique.  The  third  course, 
"A  Season  with  the  Enghsh  Prose  Dramatists  of  Our  Day," 
was  originally  prepared  by  the  Philadelphia  Centre  for  its 
own  use.  However,  as  it  suited  the  needs  of  a  large  number 
of  League  members  throughout  the  country,  it  was  passed 
upon  favorably  by  the  National  Committee,  and  so  distrib- 
uted to  all  members.  All  study  courses  formed  in  the 
Centres  should  be  submitted  to  the  National  Committee  be- 
fore they  are  printed  so  that  if  they  are  desirable  for  the 
entire  membership  they  can  be  issued  for  all  at  once,  thus 
aiding  the  National  work  and  saving  considerable  expense 
to  the  local  Centre.  In  almost  every  case  it  will  hold  true 
that  what  is  valuable  for  a  single  Centre  will  be  of  value 
to  many  another  Centre,  to  a  large  proportion  then  of  the 
general  membership.  Two  courses  of  study  will  probably  be 
printed  before  the  Summer;  one  a  suggestive  Hst  of  plays 
for  easy  reading,  the  other  a  course  in  drama  designed  es- 
pecially for  women's  clubs  which  are  undertaking  for  the 
first  time  the  close  study  of  drama.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
pamphlet  will  be  the  standard  "Beginner's  Handbook"  of 
the  League  and  that  other  courses  in  close  series  will  grow 
from  it  so  that  clubs  will  continue  a  developing  study  from 
year  to  year.  Further  courses  are  needed  in  such  special- 
ized fields  as  Ibsen,  Shakespeare,  the  historical  development 
of  English  drama,  and  various  recent  continental  movements. 
These,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  published  during  the  year  1913-14. 

The  Committee  will  be  aided  by  suggestions  from  indi- 
viduals or  Centres  as  to  the  work  most  needed.  The  League 
expends  considerable  money  and  great  energy  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  pamphlets.  It  hopes  that  the  various  Centres 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  stimulate  reading  and  study 
circles  which  pursue  their  work  in  a  systematic  fashion. 
This  must  be  a  large  feature  of  the  educational  work  in 
any  Centre.  Your  chairman  is  always  glad  to  have  reports 
of  progress  along  those  lines. 

Of  genuine  value  in  the  educational  work  has  been  the  Se- 
lective List  compiled  by  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown.  No 
similar  bibliography  of  recent  drama  literature  has  been 
made.  Consequently  the  pamphlet  is  helpful  to  both  scholar 
and  layman — a  distinct  contribution  to  the  League  publica- 
tions and  to  the  field  of  drama  knowledge.  This  list  which 
contained  material  to  January,  1912,  will  henceforth  be  con- 
tinued quarterly  in  The  Drama,  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
printed in  revised  pamphlet  form. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1913,  two  pamphlets  were 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  amateur  plays.  One  was  the 
excellent  article  on  a  suggested  course  of  drama  study  in 
the  high  schools,  an  article  written  by  Miss  Alice  Howard 
Spaulding  of  the  Brookline  High  School,  who  has  herself 
tested  her  plan  and  found  it  successful.  It  is  recommended 
that  every  Centre  call  this  pamphlet  to  the  special  attention 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  stimulating  the  interest  of 
the  local  schools  in  the  study  and  production  of  worthy 
drama. 

The  greatest  development  of  the  year  in  the  Educational 
Department  has  been  the  taking  over  of  the  control  of  The 
Drama.  This  publication,  more  nearly  than  any  other  issued 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  contains  the  material  desired 
by  those  interested  in  drama  as  literature  and  in  drama  move- 
ments. It  has  had  from  the  beginning  the  recognition  ac- 
corded to  magazines  of  the  highest  class.  Through  no  other 
material  can  one  so  conveniently  and  so  thoroughly  keep  in 
touch  with  all  worthy  things  dramatic. 

The  League  assumed  control  because  the  magazine,  which 
has  never  been  financially  profitable — probably  because  never 
properly  exploited — was  about  to  be  discontinued.  So  valuable 
an  organ  along  the  very  lines  of  League  endeavor  could  not 
be  permitted  to  go  out  of  existence.  Too,  the  League  felt 
that  its  own  dignity  and  its  motives  and  aims  would  be  clearly 
distinguished  by  the  move.  It  is  also  an  advantage  that  the 
League  have  a  means  for  interpreting  itself  beyond  its  mem- 
bership. 

However,  it  is  well  to  repeat  that  the  magazine  will  be  run 
on  practically  the  lines  which  controlled  it  before — that  it 
will  not  be  devoted  to  League  propaganda. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  translation  of  a  complete  for- 
eign play  hitherto  inaccessible  in  Enghsh,  reviews  of  the  best 
current  books  on  dramaturgy  and  of  the  most  valuable  cur- 
rent drama — especially  that  really  great  drama  which  is 
both  drama  and  hterature.  In  each  number  also  will  be 
found  significant  articles  on  interesting  developments  in 
drama  and  kindred  branches — such,  for  instance,  as  stage- 
craft, pageantry,  civic  theatres  and  the  like. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  that  75c  the  copy  is  prohib- 
itive. I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  League  members 
pay — if  subscribers — but  50c,  and  that  a  complete  play,  which 
would  cost  perhaps  $1.25,  if  printed  alone,  is  found  in  each 
number. 

The  great  request  of  the  Educational  Department  is  hearty 
support  in  gaining  subscriptions.  The  League  cannot  let 
the  publication  drop.    Neither  can  it  continue  beyond  the 
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year  unless  subscriptions  come  in  in  greater  number.  A 
committee  should  be  formed  at  once  in  every  Centre  to  help 
out  in  this  vital  work. 

Mrs.  Otis  Skinner  has  recently  consented  to  head  a  Com- 
mittee which  shall  take  for  its  special  field  the  creation  of 
amateur  groups  of  actors  in  small  towns  which  have  no  other 
opportunity  to  see  plays  in  representation.  Her  aim  is  to 
prganize  fairly  permanent  groups  which  shall  become  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  task  before  her  is  an  enormous  one,  but  if 
successfully  carried  out  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  League.  Certain  difficulties  in  the  way 
are  the  finding  of  able  coaches — than  which  nothing  is  more 
difficult — and  the  choosing  of  meritorious  plays  suited  to  the 
powers  of  the  untrained  actors  and  to  the  needs  of  the  audi- 
ence.   She  will  welcome  suggestions  and  offers  of  assistance. 

As  you  heard  Thursday,  many  requests  have  come  in  for 
loan  Hbraries  of  drama,  usually  to  accompany  our  study 
courses.  Many  other  letters  have  been  received  asking  that 
the  League  arrange  for  the  publication  of  drama  at  reason- 
able price.  A  clear  cut  statement  of  the  situation  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown  of  Boston,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Need  for  the  Uniform  Publication  of  Authoritative 
Versions  of  Standard  Plays  of  All  Countries, 

How  soon  can  The  Drama  League  have  its  own  editions 
of  important  plays:  editions  of  plays  that  are  either  now 
unpublished  in  America  or  published  at  too  high  a  price? 
It  should  be  possible  to  print,  bind  and  publish  plays  in  an 
attractive  manner  so  that  they  could  be  sold  at  a  profit  to 
the  pubhsher  for  the  uniform  price  of  $0.50  the  volume. 
They  are  sold  for  that  price — and  less ! — abroad,  in  France 
and  in  England;  and  in  England,  and  more  particularly 
France,  nearly  all  plays  are  published  at  a  standard  size — 
so  that  individuals  may  purchase  separate  volumes  for  their 
private  libraries  and  arrange  them  in  order  on  their  'shelves 
to  suit  their  own  preference  or  convenience.  In  America, 
no  one  of  these  desirable  conditions  has  yet  been  realized. 
It  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that  published  plays  have 
found  an  American  reading  public — and  the  Drama  League 
itself  is  doing  much  to  help  create  and  develop  this  public. 

The  published  play  is,  indeed,  very  vital  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  drama.  Only  by  this  means  is  it  possible  to 
obtain — in  remote  locations,  unmetropolitan  cities,  or  rural 
communities — any  idea  of  the  plays  that  have  made  history 
in  our  theatres,  and  that  have  provided  us  with  a  real  lit- 
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erature  of  the  drama.  And  only  by  this  means  can  such  a 
study  of  the  drama  be  attempted — in  even  our  largest  cities, 
New  York  itself — as  these  important  plays  are  themselves 
so  rarely  played — and  then  not  conceivably  in  the  variety  and 
sequence  desired  for  their  serious  educational  study — nor 
would  it  be  likely  that  such  performances  would  occur 
in  a  locahty  at  the  times  when  they  were  most  needed! 

In  making  up  separate  courses  of  Drama  Study,  it  has 
been  found  that  many  of  the  most  important  plays  are  often 
not  available  in  published  form.  This  means  that  they  are 
entirely  unobtainable  at  the  time  and  in  the  places  necessary 
for  study.  The  prices  now  generally  established  for  volumes 
of  drama  issued  by  American  publishers  also  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  individual  to  purchase  the  volumes  necessary  to 
the  comprehension  of  such  a  course — and  it  is  even  often- 
times difficult  for  an  established  Club  to  arrange  for  their 
purchase  for  this  purpose.  Travehng  libraries,  if  provided 
by  the  League  organization,  will  probably  never  entirely  keep 
abreast  of  the  requirements  for  diverse  courses  required  for 
study  purposes  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  and,  fur- 
ther, these  libraries,  so  far  as  they  serve  the  purpose  intended, 
are  rather  a  disadvantage  than  an  assistance  to  the  publisher 
endeavoring  to  make  the  issue  of  plays  a  financially  profitable 
investment — as  it  must — as  they  tend  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
individual  volumes,  although  at  the  same  time  they  are  grad- 
ually increasing  the  habit  of  play-reading  among  a  larger 
public  than  at  present  exists  to  support  the  pubhshing  of 
plays.  Several  publishers,  who  have  been  approached,  have 
indicated,  if  the  sale  of,  say,  300  copies  of  a  play  could  be 
guaranteed  to  them,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
translations  and  the  right  to  publish  these  pieces  without 
exorbitant  payments,  that  they  would  gladly  undertake  the 
payment  of  customary  royalties  for  the  publication  of  any 
play  for  which  in  their  judgment  any  demand  whatsoever 
existed.  The  sale  of  so  considerable  an  order  would  not 
only  pay  a  sufficient  part  of  the  cost  of  composition  and 
printing  largely  to  encourage  them  to  assume  the  risk  of 
recovering  what  remained;  but  such  a  distributed  sale  would 
also  more  or  less  ensure  an  important  pubHc  from  which 
they  would  expect  a  later  steady  demand  for  additional 
copies  of  the  volume.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  remains 
but  for  some  organization,  such  as  the  Drama  League,  to 
arrange  for  courses  in  Drama  Study  demanding  the  use 
of  the  best  possible  examples  of  written  drama;  next  to  ap- 
proach publishers  with  a  guaranteed  sale  of  a  certain  number 
of  copies,  and  arrange  with  authors  or  translators  for  the 
pubhcation  rights  of  those  plays  needed  for  their  purpose. 
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In  the  case  of  volumes  already  in  type,  but  now  published 
at  too  large  a  price;  such  an  organization — representing  so 
large  a  body  of  potential  readers — should  be  able  to  approach 
the  pubhshers  with  a  proposition  to  have  them  bind  up  and 
supply  to  them  paper-covered  special  editions  of  these  plays 
at  such  a  price  that  it  would  be  possible  to  retail  them  to 
members  for  $0.50  the  volume.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
be  substantially  the  same  as  that  already  in  existence,  which 
authorizes  publishers  to  issue  "Theatre  editions"  of  certain 
plays  in  paper  bindings  for  sale  only  at  the  theatre  during 
the  engagement  of  a  piece,  where  a  $1.25  book  is  retailed 
for  $0.25  or  $0.50,  under  these  especial  conditions.  For  in- 
stance; in  England  all  of  Mr.  Pinero's  plays  are  pubHshed 
for  2s 6d  the  cloth  bound  volume;  the  price  of  the  paper 
edition  is  only  ls6d;  while  there  is  often  issued  a  paper  cov- 
ered "acting  version"  of  the  most  popular  EngHsh  plays  ob- 
tainable in  the  theatre  at  Is  the  copy — such  being  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  Stephen  Phillips'  "Paola  and  Francesca"  or 
his  "Ulysses" ;  or  with  Granville  Barker's  productions  of 
"Twelfth  Night"  and  "Winter's  Tale,"  when  the  acting  ver- 
sions are  sold  by  the  theatre  attendants  for  the  still  more 
reasonable  sum  of  six  pence! 

In  America,  too,  it  is  the  habit  of  publishers  to  issue  plays 
at  a  price  higher  than  is  usual  abroad.  The  American  pub- 
lisher endeavors  to  make  his  playbook  resemble  the  novel, 
in  size  of  page  and  thickness  of  volume,  and  correspondingly 
endeavors  to  obtain  the  novel  price,  $1.25  or  $1.50  the  volume 
— and  he  publishes  most  of  his  plays  at  net  prices,  while  the 
reading  story  is  sold  subject  to  considerable  discount!  Even 
when  an  English  published  book  is  imported  in  loose  sheets 
and  rebound  over  here,  the  price  has  always  considerably 
advanced  in  transit.  The  ls6d  to  3s  Enghsh  volume  is  sold 
for  $0.75,  $1.00  or  $1.25  in  the  American  edition,  as  the  case 
may  happen  to  be.  These  prices  are  larger  than  they  need 
be  and  the  publishers  are  needlessly  restricting  their  future 
field  and  profits  by  this  handicap.  It  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time  effectively  to  counteract  these  rather 
undesirable  practices  of  American  publishers.  They  are 
merely  presented  here  for  the  careful  consideration  of  book 
pubhshers  interested  in  this  possible  field  of  future  effort, 
and  for  what  value  they  may  be  worth. 

Even  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  published  reading  ver- 
sions of  some  plays,  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the 
authors  have  followed,  with  less  intelligence,  the  method 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw;  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  them  more  easily  readable,  have  modified  the  stage 
directions  so  materially  that  the  value  of  the  published  work 
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for  the  student  of  stagecraft  has  been  considerably  lessened. 
There  has  also  been  recently  in  America  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  pubHshers  to  "novelize"  versions  of  popular  plays, 
trying  by  this  means  apparently  to  equal  the  profitable  re- 
turns of  the  popular  "best  seller"  novelties — which  published 
volumes  are  of  absolutely  no  value  to  the  student  of  drama, 
and  it  is  the  experience  of  publishers  that  they  have  been  of 
little  value  to  them,  or  to  the  author,  as  monetary  pot-boil- 
ers— in  which  at  present  consists  their  sole  excuse  for  being ! 
It  is  certainly  the  opinion  of  all  those  concerned  in  this  move- 
ment that  the  "novehzed"  play  is  entirely  to  be  condemned; 
and  that  that  particular  sort  of  published  play  distinctly 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  or  support  of  the  Drama 
League  membership,  by  whom  it  is  considered  a  regrettable 
and  mistakenly  "commercial"  tendency. 

How  far  can  the  Drama  League  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  its  members  and  the  publishers  of  plays  in  helping 
to  provide  a  supporting  reading  public  for  worthy  drama; 
thus  encouraging  its  logical  and  orderly  presentation  in  type, 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  reading  and  study  of 
these  plays  among  its  members;  consequently  making  a 
larger  number  of  people  acquainted  with  masterpieces  of  the 
stage  than  could  ever  possibly  be  brought  about  solely  through 
their  performance  in  the  theatre?  At  present  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  arrange  any  reading  course  of  the  drama 
in  English — other  than  Shakespearean — of  any  definite  pe- 
riod or  country,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  good  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  plays  that  are  most  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  stage  in  such  a  country  or  period,  avail- 
able for  study  during  the  progress  of  such  a  course.  A 
reading  course  in  the  classic  French  drama  cannot  be  under- 
taken because  of  the  lack  of  authoritative  English  versions 
of  important  plays  of  Racine  and  Moliere.  Even  the  mod- 
ern English  drama  cannot  be  studied  to  advantage;  because 
it  is  hardly  yet  possible  to  obtain  plays  representative  of  the 
best  work  of  some  of  the  writers  necessary  to  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  present  situation  in  the  theatre  in  Eng- 
land. While  the  more  important  plays  of  Sir  A.  W.  Pinero 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  are  published  in  England,  along  with 
the  work  of  a  few  of  the  recent  writers — such  as  John  Gals- 
worthy, Arnold  Bennett,  Stanley  Houghton  and  the  Irish 
writers,  yet  many  of  these  plays  are  not  easily  to  be  obtained 
in  America,  and  many  have  not  been  published — the  plays  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  for  instance,  being  a  notable  example! 
Of  important  recent  American  dramas,  some  few  plays  have 
been  printed,  but  in  the  most  fragmentary  and  haphazard 
fashion,  so  that  many  of  the  best  of  them  are  not  to  be  so 
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obtained.  It  is  not  possible,  for  instance,  to  purchase  a 
printed  acting  version  of  Mr.  Walter's  "The  Easiest  Way," 
although  it  is  a  known  fact  that  that  particular  play  was  set 
up  in  type  and  published  for  private  circulation  by  the  author. 
Without  these  documents,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  foreigner 
— or  the  native — intelligently  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
position  of  the  stage  of  his  own  times?  How  is  it  possible 
for  him  intelligently  to  judge  of  its  annual  product;  to  de- 
termine advance  or  retrogression ;  to  keep  exactly  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  the  drama  and  its  refinement 
of  technic? 

The  facts,  then,  are  these:  The  desirabihty  of  providing 
certain  standard  plays  for  reading  purposes  by  League  mem- 
bers at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  greatest  number  of  people  to  read  and  profit  from 
them.  Also  the  desirability  of  making  this  collection  as  uni- 
form as  possible  in  size  and  binding,  so  as  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  matter  on  the  book  shelves  of  the 
owners.  In  case  of  plays  already  published,  this  can  be  ar- 
rived at  by  importing  them  in  loose  sheets  and  rebinding 
in  a  special  cover,  probably  of  paper  or  heavy  cardboard; 
and  in  the  case  of  books  of  greater  height  of  page,  it 
would  probably  be  possible  to  make  the  size  uniform  by 
trimming  the  sheets,  after  binding,  at  top  and  bottom.  In 
the  case  of  plays  that  seemed  to  be  desirable  for  inclusion 
within  this  collection,  not  already  published,  some  arrange- 
ment could  be  made,  such  as  the  Bobbs-Merrill  people  have 
now  perfected  with  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic  Society  for  the 
publications  of  middle  western  plays  which  that  body  is 
particularly  interested  in  bringing  before  the  public. 

The  selection  of  plays  to  be  included  in  this  "Drama 
League  Edition"  should  be  at  once  definitive  and  representa- 
tive. Every  play  included  should  be  as  authoritative  a  trans- 
lation as  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray's  versions  of  the  Greek  Trage- 
dies. By  adopting  this  method  the  League  would  eventually 
come  into  possession  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  Drama 
that  would  cover  the  masterpieces  of  the  theatre  of  all  lan- 
guages, and  all  important  periods,  so  that  their  members 
could  always  be  able  to  obtain  any  one  of  these  volumes  at 
a  nominal  sum.  There  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  pub- 
hsher  in  having  any  work  he  issued  included  in  such  a  selec- 
tion, because  such  inclusion  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  guar- 
antee both  the  importance  of  the  play  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  translation;  which  should  be  of  considerable  assistance 
to  him  in  advertising  or  otherwise  placing  the  volume  on 
sale.  By  limiting  the  League  edition  to  paper  bound  volumes, 
it  would  be  possible  both  to  keep  down  the  price  of  these 
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volumes  for  members'  consumption,  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
sist the  publisher — as  undoubtedly  there  would  be  many 
members  of  the  League,  as  well  as  of  the  general  pubHc, 
who  would  prefer  the  cloth  bound  volume  for  permanent 
placing  upon  their  library  shelves.  It  then  only  remains 
necessary  for  our  publishers  to  adopt  a  uniform  or  standard 
size  for  plays,  so  that  these  volumes  could  be  arranged 
upon  the  bookcase  shelves  in  any  grouping  required  by  the 
individual  purchaser;  and  this  standardizing  would  also  ma- 
terially assist  the  publishers  themselves.  It  would  not  be  at 
all  difficult — even  in  the  case  of  books  already  published — 
to  have  the  sheets,  when  bound,  trimmed  to  a  form  that 
would  suit  them  to  the  page  size  of  the  Drama  League 
volume.  The  whole  matter  is  so  evidently  a  Held  that  is  now 
open  to  the  League  for  immediate  utilization,  that  some  ac- 
tion looking  toward  that  end  seems  to  he  a  pressing  need 
of  this  year.  It  remains  but  to  estimate  the  number  of 
study  courses  that  are  now  in  use ;  to  revise  those  courses  to 
include  plays  not  heretofore  available;  to  guarantee  to  the 
special  publisher,  or  to  a  group  of  publishers,  a  certain  amount 
of  sales  for  these  volumes — and  the  demand  thus  once  cre- 
ated, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  people  conducting  the 
business  of  book  publishing,  will  find  a  means  of  creating 
the  necessary  supply ! 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  John  Merrill  of  the 
Francis  Parker  School,  whose  wide  experience  and  eminent 
success  in  training  children  make  him  eminently  suited  to 
speak  on 

Children's  Plays  and  Acting. 

Mr.  Merrill  spoke  of  the  fact  that  people  realize  today 
as  never  before  the  child's  needs  for  dramatic  expression, 
for  seeing  plays  of  suitable  content  appropriately  presented, 
adding  that  the  psychology  of  the  subject  is  much  better 
understand  than  its  pedagogy.  He  suggested  that  the  need 
for  dramatic  expression  should  be  met  largely  by  the  work 
in  the  schools;  that  to  this  end  teachers  should  be  enlight- 
ened as  to  materials,  methods,  etc.,  since  plays  should  also 
be  good  Hterature. 

Mr.  Merrill  went  on  to  say  that  the  taste  for  drama  must 
be  cultivated  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  what  makes  the 
drama  good.  Emphatically  the  play  should  grow  out  of  the 
work  done  in  literature.  Drama  is  made  to  be  acted  and  good 
drama  should  take  the  place  of  foolish  musical  comedy  and 
stupid  farces.  Mr.  Merrill  asserted  that  although  there  is 
a  real  need  for  seeing  plays,  still  children  are  going  too  in- 
discriminately to  the  theatre,  so  that  they  see  unsuitable 
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plays.  The  commercial  theatre  does  not  often  meet  the 
child's  needs.  There  is  grave  danger  also  from  the  vaude- 
ville and  moving  picture  house,  where  all  sorts  of  little  plays 
are  "run  in,"  and  the  children  receive  pernicious  ideas 
and  wrong  notions. 

This  need  for  seeing  plays  can  be  met  in  the  first  six  years 
of  school  life  by  the  plays  given  at  school.  For  the  older 
children  and  high  school  pupils  the  League  might  well  in- 
clude in  the  bulletin  notice,  some  comment  on  plays  espe- 
cially suitable  for  children  to  see. 

We  should  encourage  also  more  moving  picture  houses 
hke  the  one  conducted  in  Boston  by  Mrs.  Clement.  Another 
way  to  have  this  need  met  is  to  secure  special  performances 
by  groups  of  professionals  who  understand  children  and  their 
needs.  And  by  estabHshing  a  children's  theatre  with  a 
stock  company  of  players,  assisted  by  children  drawn  from 
the  classes.  In  these  various  ways  we  can  practically  de- 
velop the  dramatic  taste  of  our  children  so  that  they  may 
become  trained  audiences  of  the  future. 

Miss  Cora  Mel  Patten,  chairman  of  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment, read  the  report  of  the  year's  work  on 

Organization  Among  the  Juniors. 

The  Junior  department  came  into  existence  less  than  two 
vears  ago.  At  the  last  convention  we  were  able  to  report 
six  circles  organized  in  Chicago  and  seven  in  the  field.  Dur- 
ing the  Spring,  while  we  were  still  in  the  throes  of  the 
Shakespeare  Festival,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  Drama  into 
our  Playgrounds  during  the  Summer  vacation.  This  meant 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  committees,  inter- 
viewing Park  Directors,  inspecting  grounds,  choice  of  plays, 
questions  of  costuming,  staging,  etc.,  were  carefully  worked 
out. 

Work  was  carried  on  in  eight  Parks;  two  competent  in- 
structors were  engaged  who  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the 
work  for  two  months.  The  children  met  for  rehearsal 
three  times  each  week,  but  we  felt  that  this  was  a  mistake  and 
this  summer  they  will  meet  only  twice  a  week;  each  child 
was  provided  with  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  entire  play; 
the  same  plays  were  used  in  all  points;  this  was  not  wise 
as  the  children  represented  such  diversified  types,  but  it 
seemed  necessary  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  that  we 
might  make  repeated  use  of  the  same  costumes.  Twenty 
performances  were  given  to  audiences  numbering  from  two 
to  eight  hundred,  some  in  the  open  and  others  indoors. 

These  productions  were  simple,  even  crude;  to  the  curious 
visitor  they  might  seem  appalling  in  lack  of  the  dramatic 
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element,  but  such  did  not  know  the  children,  nor  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  workers  labored.  The  main 
thing  we  accomplished  was  in  demonstrating  to  Park  direc- 
tors the  value  of  dramatic  play. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  the  demand  from  park  direc- 
tors was  so  insistent  and  the  need  seemed  so  urgent  that  it 
was  decided  to  continue  the  work  through  the  winter.  Ju- 
nior Drama  circles  made  up  of  young  people  ranging  from 
eight  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  have  been  carried  on  con- 
tinuously in  6  parks,  Echart,  Stanford,  Dvorak,  Hamilton, 
Bessemer,  and  Russell  Square;  a  half  years'  work  has  been 
done  at  Armour  Square  and  Cornell  Square;  a  full  year's 
work  has  been  carried  at  two  Settlements,  Bethesda  and  The 
Forward  Movement,  and  a  half  year's  work  at  Henry 
Booth  House ;  beside  this,  work  has  been  regularly  done 
under  League  supervision  in  several  churches  and  private 
schools,  but  financed  independently  of  the  League. 

We  shall  have  presented  in  Chicago  during  the  season  76 
plays;  we  have  used  in  these  performances  about  450  young 
people  and  have  reached  25,000  auditors ;  we  have  now  five 
salaried  workers  who  are  devoting  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
our  work;  I  do  not  believe  in  volunteer  workers  if  one 
wishes  continuous  and  reliable  service.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning we  had  no  fund;  therefore  we  were  compelled  to  ac- 
cept volunteer  service;  moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
teachers  who  had  had  much  experience  in  children's  drama; 
from  this  beginning  we  have  worked  out  a  policy  which 
seems  practical  and  valuable;  each  applicant  for  work  who 
seems  to  have  the  desired  qualification  is  made  a  cadet  and 
must  give  us  a  half  year  or  more  of  voluntary  service;  if 
the  work  is  satisfactory,  such  a  teacher  is  then  added  to 
our  salaried  workers ;  we  now  have  five  such  in  Chicago 
and  we  have  been  able  to  carry  five  groups  through  volun- 
teer service. 

Perhaps  our  main  equipment  for  the  work  has  been  a 
wardrobe  of  about  350  costumes;  a  majority  of  which  came 
to  us  as  a  legacy  from  the  Shakespeare  festival  and  to 
which  we  are  constantly  adding;  knowing  the  effect  of  the 
costume  upon  the  child  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  take  issue 
with  Shakespeare  and  to  say  "The  Costume  's  the  Thing."  I 
cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  an  established  wardrobe 
for  the  Junior  work. 

In  the  year's  work  marked  changes  have  been  brought 
about;  with  the  children  harsh  voices  have  been  subdued 
and  crude  manners  materially  improved ;  where  heretofore 
the  young  people  have  carried  on  independent  dramatic  clubs 
and  cheap  plays  have  flourished,  they  have  had  this  year 
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plays  that  have  had  a  value  from  both  an  ethical  and  art 
standpoint;  one  director  told  me  that  even  if  we  dropped 
the  work  now,  the  better  things  had  gained  such  a  footing 
that  the  influence  would  be  lasting  and  the  people  would 
refuse  the  more  commonplace;  I  have  observed  a  very  ma- 
terial change  in  the  listening  attitude  of  the  audiences  and 
I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  Art  may  become  a  more  potent 
factor  than  the  police  in  controlling  such  audiences  as  as- 
semble in  our  Park  Halls.  From  observation  I  believe 
that  the  work  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  little  children 
should  be  continuous,  but  that  to  the  average  adult  young 
person  in  the  congested  districts  to  participate  in  only  one 
play  in  a  lifetime  may  be  of  significant  worth. 

For  the  coming  summer  we  are  planning  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  pageantry  in  the  playgrounds,  dealing 
with  our  city  and  state  history,  and  our  scenario  is  now 
under  way.  For  next  winter  I  hope  to  introduce  two  new 
ventures;  to  induce  the  older  people  who  frequent  the  play- 
grounds to  take  part  in  plays  with  the  young  and  to  bring 
about  an  interchange  of  plays  between  our  Playground  and 
Settlement  Clubs  and  the  dramatic  clubs  in  our  Colleges; 
I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  social  in- 
fluence of  such  a  movement. 

Outside  of  Chicago  little  has  been  done  in  organization 
except  in  a  few  of  our  centres;  Duluth,  I  believe,  heads  the 
list  with  six  Junior  circles;  I  know  little  of  what  they  have 
actually  accomplished,  but  I  know  the  Duluth  people  so  well 
that  I  feel  sure  they  have  handled  the  children  not  only 
successfully  but  wisely;  Superior,  Wisconsin,  has  an  active 
Junior  League  in  the  High  School;  they  have  given  three 
plays  during  the  season  and  seem  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
providing  suitable  entertainment  for  the  younger  children; 
they  seem  to  be  already  a  potent  force  in  the  community, 
and  report  that  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  children  has  been 
materially  improved. 

The  San  Francisco  Centre  is  enthusiastically  promoting 
Junior  activity  but  without  even  a  Junior  Committee;  they 
are  introducing  the  work  into  the  playgrounds  this  summer 
and  expect  to  carry  it  into  the  settlements  next  fall;  their 
workers  are  all  volunteers  and  are  secured  through  the 
drama  sections  of  the  Women's  Clubs;  Los  Angeles  has  ap- 
pointed rather  a  formidable  committee  for  Junior  work; 
it  is  made  up  largely  of  teachers  and  playground  workers, 
with  an  excellent  chairman ;  they  are  bound  to  secure  results ; 
their  plan  has  been  to  become  an  influence^  through  the 
Schools  and  to  induce  the  Board  of  Education  to  add  a 
Drama  Department  to  the  course  of  study  and  to  provide 
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special  teachers.  As  Los  Angeles  already  has  a  more  diversi- 
fied course  of  study  than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  I 
think  this  plan  may  be  feasible  there. 

San  Diego  has  not  yet  organized,  but  interested  parties  are 
actively  promoting  the  Junior  idea.  Brooklyn  reports  noth- 
ing done  as  the  field  seemed  occupied  by  other  organiza- 
tions; Boston  has  done  nothing  by  way  of  organization  and 
reports  little  need;  Louisville  reports  nothing  accompHshed, 
but  expresses  a  great  need  and  a  vital  interest.  Ann  Arbor 
has  appointed  a  Junior  Committee  and  expects  to  work 
through  the  Schools  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  At  Detroit  two 
circles  have  been  organized,  one  in  a  church  and  one  in  a 
Settlement ;  three  plays  have  been  given  during  the  year ; 
Washington  has  two  Junior  circles  among  the  children  and 
two  among  the  High  School  students;  Philadelphia  has  Ju- 
nior work  under  consideration  and  expects  to  begin  active 
efforts  in  the  fall.  Kansas  City  has  tried  to  create  an  edu- 
cational interest  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  teachers.  Denver 
reports  one  group  of  working  girls  doing  serious  work  in 
drama;  beside  these  centres  we  have  individual  Junior 
Leagues  in  the  High  Schools  at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  and  in 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. ;  in  Hamilton  College  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  among  the  little  children  at  Ellerton,  Ga. 

A  Hst  of  plays  for  children  was  issued  last  September  and 
another  will  be  ready  early  next  autumn;  I  know  through 
the  book  stores  and  the  authors  whose  writings  we  have 
been  able  to  offer  in  manuscript  form  that  an  enormous  sale 
of  children's  plays  has  resulted  from  this  publication.  Only 
last  week  the  Librarian  at  St.  Louis  ordered  several  sets  of 
the  complete  list  of  children's  plays.  We  hope  soon  to  have 
ready  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  more  detailed  plans  for  Ju- 
nior organization  than  we  have  heretofore  had.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  work  can  be  most  successfully  done  in  In- 
stitutions, but  I  believe  great  impetus  can  be  given  the 
cause  by  the  organization  of  neighborhood  circles  for  the 
presentation  of  simple  plays. 

What  we  seem  to  need  most  is  a  more  definite  form  of 
organization  with  more  insignia  attached. 

Last  year  the  correspondence  came  largely  from  the  small 
cities;  this  season  it  has  been  more  from  the  villages  and 
large  cities;  more  inquiries  have  come  from  the  extreme  east 
and  the  far  west  than  from  other  sections.  Without  doubt 
the  greatest  good  we  have  accomplished  and  our  most  far 
reaching  influence  is  something  that  cannot  be  reduced  to 
facts  and  figures.  But  I  feel  sure  from  the  correspondence 
that  has  been  handled  that  in  hundreds  of  places  this  year 
vital  drama  has  taken  the  place  of  the  more  formal  exer- 
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cises  that  used  to  claim  the  attention  of  our  children  on 
festival  days  and  occasions. 

For  what  success  the  Junior  Department  has  had  I  feel 
specially  grateful  to  Mrs.  Best,  who  believed  in  this  phase 
of  the  work  when  it  was  only  a  dream  in  my  own  heart  with- 
out an  idea  as  to  when  or  how  results  might  come;  an  or- 
ganization can  do  more  for  a  cause  in  a  year  than  an  indi- 
vidual can  do  in  a  lifetime,  and  I  feel  that  it  was  through 
Mrs.  Best's  influence  that  the  Board  was  induced  to  adopt 
the  Junior  idea.  But  to  Mrs.  Besly  is  due  our  apprecia- 
tion for  enabUng  us  to  prove  the  faith  that  was  in  us  for 
she  has  in  large  measure  financed  the  Junior  activities  in 
Chicago.  May  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  delegates  will 
go  back  to  their  home  realizing  at  least  that  the  most  prom- 
ising field  of  effort  is  with  the  children  and  appreciating  to 
the  full  the  suggestiveness  of  the  Piper's  "If  we  can  only 
catch  them  while  they're  young." 


In  introducing  Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mr.  Hinckley  spoke 
of  her  unique  experience  in  preparing  and  producing  pageants 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  notably  at  the  present 
time  her  share  in  the  great  pageant  in  the  World  in  Chicago. 
Miss  MacKaye  spoke  on 

The  Pageant's  Place  in  the  Life  of  the  People. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  "The  Future  of  Pageantry 
in  the  Life  of  the  People."  I  am  well  aware  that  this  topic 
is  too  inclusive  a  one  to  treat  of  exhaustively  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  but  my  temerity  is  perhaps  not  so  great  after 
all,  since  I  intend  to  speak  of  only  one  principle  of  Pagean- 
try— the  principle,  which  to  my  mind  most  vitally  affects  its 
future — the  principle  of  Participation. 

But  first  of  all,  I  should  like  to  state  what  I  mean  by 
Pageantry.  According  to  the  Oxford  Dictionary — "A  Pa- 
geant is  a  brilliant  spectacle,  especially  a  Procession  arranged 
for  effect — a  Tableau,  Allegorical  Device,  etc.,  on  a  fixed 
stage  or  moving  car.  Figuratively — an  empty  or  special 
show." 

Let  us  hope  that  this  figurative  meaning  is  even  now 
obsolete.  It  is  not  the  dictionary  meaning,  however,  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak.  It  is  Pageantry  in  a  far  wider  sense, 
which  has  elsewhere  been  defined  thus :  "Pageantry  is  an 
extension  of  dramatic  art  to  the  ends  of  popular  expression, 
rejoicing  in  that  co-operation  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
free,  happy  and  enlightened  art." 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  speak  of  Pageantry,  and  it  is 
by  this  principle  of  co-operation  that  Pageantry  will  form 
an  important  part  of  that  Civic  Theatre,  which  in  the  belief 
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of  many,  is  soon  to  pass  from  a  vision  of  the  future  to  an 
actuality  of  the  present. 

Taking,  then,  this  wider  meaning  of  Pageantry,  I  should 
say  that  there  were  three  principles  necessary  for  its  true 
means  of  expression,  and  that  its  uses  and  aims  were  also 
threefold. 

The  principles  governing  the  means  of  expression  of  Pa- 
geantry are,  first.  Participation — to  my  mind  its  next  vital 
principle;  second.  Leadership;  third,  Conservation. 

The  Uses  and  Aims  of  Pageantry  are,  first,  Education ;  sec- 
ond. Inspiration;  third,  Civilization. 

Each  one  of  these  principle  of  means  and  of  tises  could  be 
treated  indefinitely,  exhaustively,  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  speaking  of  one  principle  only — Par- 
ticipation. 

When,  early  in  the  present  month,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  following  a  time  honored  custom,  threw  the 
first  baseball,  and  opened  the  season  in  Washington,  it  was 
a  more  significant  act  than  perhaps  is  generally  reahzed. 
The  sanction  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  a  clean  and  whole- 
some sport,  seems  to  bring  back  some  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  Greek  Olympiads.  One  of  the  Washington 
newspapers  thus  commented  on  this  spirit,  in  jovial  mood. 
It  said:  "If  the  Millennium  is  ever  to  be  realized,  and  com- 
plete brotherhood  brought  about,  baseball  doubtless  will  be 
the  medium  of  achievement.  If  scientists  would  set  them- 
selves to  solve  the  psycholog>'  of  baseball,  they  would  find 
the  cure  for  all  mental  and  physical  ills.  If  men  would 
take  their  enemies  to  a  baseball  game,  they  would  turn 
hatred  into  undying  affection.  If  families  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution  would  move  upon  the  ball  grounds  in  a  body, 
all  dissensions  would  disappear  and  they  would  'Hve  happily 
ever  after.' 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  overwhelming  interest  in  the 
national  game  of  baseball?  Why  is  it  that  the  "bleachers" 
are  crowded  by  thousands  every  day?  It  is  because  these 
great  audiences  and  the  eager  readers  of  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  game,  are  themselves,  in  great  part,  baseball 
players  of  the  past  or  present.  From  smallest  boyhood,  each 
man  has  played  and  studied  and  loved  the  game.  The  en- 
thusiasm and  the  appreciation  of  the  spectator  so  perfectly 
supplements  the  skill  and  activity  of  the  player,  that  the 
game  is  really  played  not  only  by  the  men  on  the  diamond, 
but  by  the  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  on  the  benches.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  audiences  have  been 
themselves  participators,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the 
game  which  they  witness,  which  makes  baseball  the  popu- 
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lar  game  that  it  is.  It  is  not  merely  that  each  man  is  amused 
and  entertained;  it  is  also  because  each  man  has  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  understanding  to  appreciate  the  skill  and  diffi- 
culties of  each  play. 

If  this  is  true  of  baseball,  what  can  be  said  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  art  which  includes  the  participation  of  not 
one  sex  (for  after  all,  baseball  chiefly  interests  the  men), 
but  of  all  the  people — men,  women  and  children,  who,  at  one 
time,  may  form  a  part  of  the  audience,  and  at  another  time 
may  take  part  in  the  actual  performance.  The  limits  of 
Pageantry  are  not  drawn  by  a  diamond,  or  enclosed  by 
"bleachers"  and  a  grandstand. 

I  have  used  baseball  as  an  illustration  of  one  aspect  of 
Participation  only — namely  the  appreciation  of  the  skill  and 
difficulties  of  the  game  through  actual  experience  on  the 
part  of  each  man  in  the  audience.  But  Pageantry  affords  far 
greater  possibilities  for  participation  than  mere  appreciation 
of  skill.  The  very  name  of  Pageantry,  as  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  that  it  includes  and  correlates  so  many  forms 
of  expression.  This  fact  gives  each  art  an  opportunity  to 
express  itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  The  actor,  the 
singer,  the  dancer,  are  not  the  only  ones  who  can  share  the 
joys  of  participation,  for,  in  the  designing  and  directing 
of  the  Pageant,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect  and 
the  musician  may  have  their  share.  Moreover,  the  handi- 
craft side  of  Pageantry  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  field  for 
active  participation.  The  making  of  the  costumes  and  the 
properties,  which  have  been  designed  by  the  artists,  gives  op- 
portunity for  skill  in  fashioning  things,  and  a  pride  in  fash- 
ioning them  well,  which  brings  back  the  well-nigh  forgotten 
joy  in  labor.  This  is  a  form  of  participation  in  which  even 
the  smallest  child  may  join,  for  each  child  can  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  some  simple  portion  of  his  costume,  if  only  by 
searching  in  the  woods  or  garden  for  the  special  flower  he 
is  to  wear  in  his  hat. 

A  true  Pageant,  then,  would  be  built  according  to  some 
such  scheme  as  this.  First,  intelligent,  skilled  leadership, 
under  whose  direction  and  guidance  all  activities  shall  be 
placed— the  writing  of  the  story  or  Allegory— the  designing 
of  costumes,  settings,  properties,  etc.,  and  the  making  of 
these  designs  by  the  people.  Then  the  careful,  unforced  re- 
hearsing of  the  acting,  singing,  and,  finally  the  bringing 
together  of  all  these  parts  to  make  the  complete  whole. 

In  short,  a  Pageant  to  be  truly  expressive  of  the  people, 
should  be  the  product  of  the  efforts  of  the  whole  people.  It 
should  embrace  the  effort  shown  by  the  designer,  in  his 
most  elaborate  plan,  or  the  Director  in  his  experienced  gen- 
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eralship,  down  to  the  effort  shown  by  one  of  the  least  of  the 
actors  in  the  making  of  the  tiniest  star  on  the  end  of  the 
smallest  wand. 

But  such  Pageants  are  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  even  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  They  are  the  result  of  the  loving  labor 
of  months  and  even  years,  according  to  the  size  and  the 
scope  of  each  Pageant.  In  so  far  as  we  insist  on  such  true 
participation,  just  so  much  shall  we  make  the  art  of  Pagean- 
try, the  people's  Art. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  has  already  been  done  in 
these  brief  eight  years  since  the  Pageant's  revival  in  1905. 
Strangely  enough,  this  revival  was  made  almost  simultane- 
ously in  England  and  America.  It  was  in  1905  that  the 
first  Pageant  was  given  in  Sherbourne,  England,  and  it  was 
in  that  same  year  of  1905  that  the  first  two  revivals  of  the 
Pageant  took  place  in  America — the  one  in  Boston,  where  the 
Normal  School  celebrated  the  completion  of  its  new  build- 
ing— the  other  by  artists  of  the  Comish  Colony  when  they 
gave  their  "masque"  in  honor  of  St.  Gaudens. 

The  result  of  this  revival  has  been  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  spectacles  in  both  countries,  some  of  them  produced 
according  to  the  right  principles  of  Pageantry,  others  accom- 
plished by  very  indifferent  methods,  but  very  few  of  them 
done  with  the  consciousness  that  Pageantry  was  the  art  of 
the  People — first,  last  and  always. 

In  this  country,  the  safe  and  sane  Fourth  has  sought  ex- 
pression through  the  Pageant.  Sometimes  the  cities  have 
built  their  own  Pageants  themselves,  with  varying  results  as 
to  true  participation;  other  cities  have  been  the  victims  of 
a  new  commercialized  form  of  Pageantry — a  "ready  made" 
Pageant  composed  of  a  traveling  company,  which  supphes 
story,  actors  and  properties  for  a  share  in  the  gate  receipts. 
This  commercialized  Pageant  is  the  most  malignant  and 
destroying  disease  which  threatens  the  life  of  Pageantry  to- 
day, and  it  should  be  crushed  out  of  existence,  if  we  are  to 
keep  this  art  uncommerciaHzed,  and  true  to  its  high  calling. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  celebration  of  the  Fourth,  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  to  all  of  us  that  the  Washington 
Centre  of  the  Drama  League  is  this  year  to  inaugurate  a 
Festival  whose  aim  will  be  especially  to  emphasize  its  Civic 
character.  The  committee  of  the  Drama  League  will  have 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  Playgrounds  which  have  already, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  trained  teachers,  presented  many 
entertaining  plays  with  games  and  dances.  They  can  also 
count  on  many  clubs  and  associations,  some  of  which  have 
given  for  years  annual  festivals  of  great  significance  and 
beauty.    The  directors  will  therefore  find  ready  to  hand  the 
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result  of  long  previous  effort,  so  that  the  three  months  of 
direct  training  will  practically  represent  as  many  years  of 
actual  preparation.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  directors  to 
utilize  and  correlate  what  already  exists  in  festival  form, 
rather  than  to  evolve  anything  especially  new. 

A  Fourth  of  July  Pageant  given  at  the  National  Capitol, 
under  such  auspices,  and  in  this  spirit  of  true  Pageantry,  is 
of  happy  augury.  It  will  go  far  toward  making  our  ancient 
Fourth — with  its  mere  vacuous  noise  and  murderous  explo- 
sives, only  the  memory  of  a  distressful  dream. 

Whenever  true  participation  has  been  enjoyed,  the  partici- 
pants have  been  made  happy  beyond  measure. 

I  remember  the  Peterborough  Pageant,  where,  under  the 
skilled  leadership  of  Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  and  his  assist- 
ants, the  townspeople  of  Peterborough  built  their  own  stage, 
made  their  own  costumes  or  lent  some  of  their  precious  heir- 
looms, and  hastened  their  nightly  "chores"  so  that  they  might 
attend  rehearsals  and  make  a  success  of  their  three  days  of 
festival. 

A  similar  instance  is  afforded  by  the  St.  Gaudens  festival. 
There  the  artists  of  the  Colony  designed  and  executed  the 
Greek  altar,  the  chariot  and  the  benches  that  were  used. 
They  also  designed  and  made  all  the  costumes,  some  of  the 
materials  for  which  were  especially  dyed  in  order  to  secure 
perfect  harmony  in  color. 

In  the  Pageant  with  which  I  am  now  connected,  hampered 
as  it  is,  by  being  presented  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre, 
there  are  countless  instances  of  this  happiness — this  new  life 
that  it  brings  to  the  participants. 

One  woman,  who  was  a  chronic  invalid,  came  to  each  of 
the  two  daily  performances  to  forget  her  pain.  She  began 
by  appearing  in  only  the  first  Episode,  but  ended  by  taking 
part  in  every  single  one  of  the  five  Episodes,  and  I  believe 
she  regretted  there  were  not  more!  From  volunteering  one 
or  two  performances  a  week,  hundreds  ask  to  come  twice 
as  often.  In  order  to  take  part  in  the  evening  performances, 
one  group  of  working  girls  formed  a  little  club,  each  con- 
tributing toward  a  simple  supper  instead  of  their  usual  sub- 
stantial meal  at  home.  Moreover,  after  the  performances 
they  were  obliged  to  walk  nearly  a  mile,  as  they  were  too 
late  for  their  last  car.  When  they  were  sympathized  with 
for  this  supposed  hardship,  one  of  the  girls  laughingly  ex- 
claimed— "Oh,  we  can  ride  and  eat  all  the  year  round,  but 
the  Pageant  only  lasts  five  weeks;  I  just  wish  it  were  the 
other  way." 

What,  then,  can  the  Drama  League  do  to  help  conserve 
this  mighty  force — to  guard  it  from  harm  and  destruction? 
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First  of  all,  it  can  go  slowly.  It  can  insist  that  whenever 
the  Drama  League  attempts,  a  Pageant  or  a  play  or  a 
Festival,  it  shall  be  chosen  to  suit  the  Hmits  of  the 
possibilities  for  true  participation.  These  Hmits  vary  with 
each  Drama  League  Centre.  Here  in  Chicago  much  has  been 
done  to  organize  centres,  which  should  the  city  decide  to  give 
a  Pageant,  would  furnish  many  groups  of  young  people  and 
children,  all  ready  to  participate.  Each  year  will  bring  more 
and  more  people  into  the  ranks  of  the  Drama  League's 
members.  AH  cities,  however,  are  not  so  well  prepared,  but 
each  city  can  resolve  that  nothing  shall  receive  its  sanction 
which  is  "pasted  on  top,"  so  to  speak — which  is  grafted  on 
the  people  hastily  or  unadvisedly,  however  eager  may  be  a 
few  enthusiasts,  but  that,  whatever  is  done,  however  small, 
however  unambitious,  shall  be  the  result,  down  to  the  small- 
est detail  of  the  participants  themselves — that  it  shall  truly 
represent  the  people. 

Is  it  too  much,  therefore,  to  picture  a  time  when,  instead 
of  twenty  thousand  spectators  crowded  about  a  baseball  en- 
closure with  nine  or  ten  men  upon  it,  we  shall  find  wide  open 
spaces  of  surpassing  beauty,  about  which  are  gathered  twen- 
ty thousand  people,  enjoying  a  noble  and  beautiful  art,  ex- 
pressed and  interpreted  by  two  or  three  thousand  of  their 
fellow  townsmen — an  art  which  arouses  in  audience  and 
actor  alike  the  highest  emotions  and  aspirations!  A  time 
when  the  audience  will  rise  as  one  man  in  unanimous  re- 
sponse to  a  singularly  beautiful  interpretation,  because  each 
spectator  has  the  knowledge  and  the  understanding  to  appre- 
ciate the  skill  and  beauty  necessary  for  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. Such  an  art — such  a  state  of  civilization  is  doubtless 
possible,  you  agree,  but  alas,  how  far  away !  But  it  is  not 
so  far  away  if  those  who  understand  the  trend  of  the  times 
and  who  realize  the  deep  significance  of  Pageantry,  will 
make  it  their  mission  to  develop  and  safeguard  it.  Not  so 
far  away  if  the  Leaders  in  this  Art  will  hold  fast  to  those 
principles  which  are  necessary  to  true  Pageantry's  very  ex- 
istence— if  they  will  keep  themselves  ceaselessly  awake  to 
the  menace  of  commercialism.  Rut  >(^u  ask,  where  are  we 
to  find  these  Leaders t 

I  do  not  think  we  have  far  to  seek.  Should  they  not  be 
here  among  the  members  of  the  Drama  League?  Is  there 
any  other  organization  which  has  the  training,  the  ideals, 
the  vision,  and  therefore  the  responsibility? 

Participation  and  Leadership — these  are  the  two  watch- 
words of  Pageantry.  Participation  must  rely  on  Leadership, 
and  Leadership  on  the  Drama  League. 
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Prof.  Benedict  Papot  was  then  introduced  to  make  the  main 
address  of  the  afternoon  on 

Modern  Tendencies  in  French  Drama. 

"The  Drama  League  is  aiming  to  create  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence, therefore  it  must  study  into  the  development  of  all 
forms  of  drama.  One  great  difference  between  French  and 
American  actors  is  the  fact  that  French  actors  ennunciate  so 
much  more  distinctly.  The  dramatist's  lines  can  be  heard  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  house,  but  in  America  the  audience 
cannot  appreciate  the  drama  because  the  actors  so  fre- 
quently cannot  speak  clearly.  For  this  reason,  in  America 
the  great  use  of  dialogue  is  discouraged,  because  it  becomes 
tiresome  when  it  cannot  be  heard.  Americans  demand  much 
action  to  take  its  place — a  good  deal  of  bustling  about, 
things  that  they  can  see — since  they  cannot  hear  the  slip- 
shod speech  of  the  actors. 

In  France,  however,  the  audience  listens  wisely,  discussing 
the  play  afterward.  The  French  also  know  their  classics 
thoroughly;  they  have  a  good  background  and  a  vocabulary. 
They  listen  and  think;  then  laugh  in  the  right  place.  It  is 
a  strange  fact  that  the  theatre  is  always  a  little  behind  the 
times.  After  the  romantic  novel  was  dead,  the  romantic  plays 
came  into  being.  Next  the  realistic  novel,  and  then  when 
it  had  disappeared — the  realistic  play.  To-day  in  France  it 
is  the  woman  problem  that  takes  the  lead,  but  it  is  the  men 
who  have  started  it,  and  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  unjust  to  the  women.  The  stage  follows  the  pub- 
lic trend  of  thought,  it  does  not  precede  it. 

The  French  yet  retain  the  well  made  play,  although  there 
is  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  exposition ;  they  do  not  cut  the 
dialogue.  In  France  a  play  must  have  literary  value,  although 
it  need  not  necessarily  be  academic;  but  the  French  will  not 
tolerate  preachments.  Their  drama  nowadays  is  less  spec- 
tacular and  more  human ;  types  are  not  so  prevalent,  and  one 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  characters  before  one  can 
label  them. 

Another  striking  change  is  in  the  endings  of  the  plays; 
they  are  more  indeterminate,  the  audience  is  left  to  its  own 
conclusions.  An  important  feature  of  the  French  drama  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  kept  close  to  the  people  and  has  not 
varied  very  much."  Mr.  Papot  cited  several  plays  in  detail, 
in  explanation  of  his  points. 


In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Schelling,  who  was  detained  by 

illness,  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark  of  the  University  of  Chicago  spoke 
on  the 
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Vocalization  of  Plays. 

Mr.  Clark  emphasized  the  modern  tendency  to  careless  read- 
ing, and  predicted  that  there  would  never  be  appreciative 
audiences  until  we  learned  to  read  drama  for  ourselves,  and 
insist  upon  correct  hne  interpretation  by  our  actors.  In 
very  interesting  and  illuminating  detail  Prof.  Clark  went  on 
to  cite  instances  where  many  of  the  leading  actors  of  our 
day  indulge  in  inexcusable  carelessness  in  interpretation. 

The  address  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  intelligent  audi- 
ence to  use  its  intellect  in  the  theatre,  to  know  the  lines  by 
careful  reading  of  them  and  to  insist  upon  correct  interpreta- 
tion by  the  actor.  With  this  stirring  appeal  to  Drama  League 
members  to  become  intelligent  playgoers  the  session  ad- 
journed for  the  formal  banquet. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  closed  with  a  formal  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
La  Salle,  largely  attended  by  members  and  guests.  Among 
the  guests  of  honor  were  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison, 
Miss  Hedwig  Reicher,  Miss  Ellen  Von  Volkenburg,  Miss 
Hazel  MacKaye,  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  Mr.  George 
Vivian,  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  Mr.  Raymond  Alden,  Mr. 
Maurice  Brown,  Professor  S.  H.  Clark.  The  guests  of  honor 
responded  entertainingly  to  calls  for  toasts.  The  delegates 
and  members  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  evening  of  relax- 
ation, carrying  through  it  the  inspiration  of  the  Convention 
sessions,  adjourning  at  the  last  to  return  to  their  scattered 
homes,  imbued  with  real  faith  in  the  League  movement,  and 
a  determined  desire  to  promote  it  energetically  during  the 
year.  The  strongest  impression  of  the  Convention  was  the 
conviction  of  a  real  need  for  the  work  and  a  real  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

APRIL  23,  24,  25,  1914 

Convention  Headquarters: 

Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel 
philadelphia 

General  Topic  for  the  Convention: 

Audiences  and  Dramas  of  the  Day 

Thursday,  April  23,  Shakespeare's  Birthday — 350th  Anniversary 

What  hath  this  day  deserved,  what  hath  it  done 

That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 

Among  the  high  tides  of  the  calendar? — King  John. 

General  Subject  for  the  Day: 

The  Influence  of  the  League  Through  Its  Centers 

Publicity  and  Organization  Department,  Mrs,  A.  Starr  Best,  Chairman. 


MORNING  SESSION 

Clover  Room,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  the  President. 
In  her  address  of  welcome  Mrs.  Best  said: 

In  calling  you  to  order  today,  I  have  two  very  definite  messages  to  set  before 
you.  One  is  the  very  emphatic  fact,  that  the  year  just  past  has  been  one  of 
unusual  success  and  accomplishment — the  other  to  impress  you  with  the  point 
that  this  Convention,  with  its  unusual  array  of  speakers  of  authority,  presents 
a  rarely  equalled  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problems  which  confront  us. 

The  sessions  which  open  today  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  communi- 
ties which  you  represent,  and  these  communities  cannot  benefit  by  them  unless 
you  participate  freely  in  the  discussion  and  carry  back  to  them  full  accounts 
of  all  that  is  said.  Your  directors  were  determined  that  this  should  not  be 
merely  an  occasion  for  listening  to  reports  and  brilliant  addresses — we  felt 
that  since  our  delegates  represent  as  well  the  highest  point  of  interest  in 
drama  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  often  the  most  interesting  point  will  occur 
in  the  discussion.  Therefore  we  have  rigidly  reserved  a  period  for  discussion 
in  every  session,  and  earnestly  hope  you  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  year  just  past  as  the  most  brilliant  of  our  history,  I  do 
so  advisedly.    In  the  first  place,  it  shows  great  difficulties — greater  than  ever 
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before — since  with  the  separation  of  the  local  Chicago  work  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Chicago  Center,  the  National  Board  tost  heavily,  not  only  in  its  in- 
come— ^which  was  serious — but  also  in  the  makeup  of  its  members.  For  with 
the  creation  of  a  truly  national  organization,  there  were  fewer  members  from 
Chicago,  making  the  Board  more  scattered  and  with  fewer  active  workers. 

We  have  also  been  tremendously  handicapped  as  to  Committee  workers,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  equip  our  work  without  encroaching  upon  the  field  of  the 
local  center.  Also,  due  to  this  same  fact,  the  Board  meetings  were  less  fre- 
quent and  business,  therefore,  much  harder  to  accomplish.  With  a  scattered 
Board,  meeting  infrequently,  with  a  much  reduced  income  proportionately,  and 
greatly  handicapped  as  to  workers,  we  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  not  only 
to  carry  the  work,  but  to  undertake  at  least  three  new  achievements. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  we  can  show  accomplishments  of  great  value. 
There  have  been  certain  definite  steps  taken  of  vast  moment.  First  among 
these  was  the  development  of  the  Circuit  scheme  and  its  successful  experi- 
mentation, of  which  you  will  hear  in  the  Playgoing  Committee's  Report.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  the  League  has  ever  done,  and  the  most 
difficult. 

But  of  almost  equal  importance  has  been  the  carrying  of  the  Drama 
Quarterly  throughout  the  year.  Taken  on  in  the  spring,  this  magazine  has 
been  supported  and  conducted  bv  the  League  under  the  extremely  able  and 
devoted  editorship  of  Mr.  Hinckley,  and  has  advanced  greatly  in  reputation 
and  position. 

Also  of  vast  importance  was  the  establishment  of  the  Drama  League  Series, 
of  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Brown,  will  tell  you,  perfecting  as  it  did  arx 
arrangement  with  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  for  the  publication  of  valu- 
able dramas  in  inexpensive  yet  desirable  editions,  chosen  by  a  committee  of 
the  Drama  League.  Seven  volumes  have  been  published,  and  three  more  will 
follow  in  the  fall.  This  series  needs  and  deserves  your  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
support,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  endeavor  to  arouse  special  inter- 
est in  it  among  your  members  on  your  return.  The  ten  volumes  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  League  with  Syllabi  for  club  studies,  and  will  make  an  excellent 
Drama  program. 

These  are  the  three  big  ne^  achievements  of  the  League  during  the  year,  ail 
involving  much  labor  and  much  expenditure.  In  addition  to  this,  the  regular 
work  has  been  brilliantly  carried,  showing  a  great  increase  in  members,  fluctu- 
ating now  aroand  15,000,  Many  new  centers  have  been  formed,  of  which  you 
will  hear  later.  Much  literature  has  been  printed  and  distributed — pamphlets 
prepared  by  all  the  departments.  Investigation  on  all  sides  shows,  that  the 
Public  needs  us.  To  our  great  satisfaction,  an  examination  of  the  office  mail 
for  a  week,  or  even  a  day,  shows  beyond  question  that  the  Public  is  using  us, — 
appreciating  and  benefiting  by  our  existence. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  indeed  been  gratifyingly  varied,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  persuading  the  Syndicate  to  book  an  unpopular  town  down  to  en- 
couraging that  town  to  raise  its  guarantee. 

We  have  been  asked  every  kind  of  question,  and  urged  to  do  every  conceiv- 
able thing,  varying  from  the  selling  of  a  specially  to-be-designed  Drama 
League  pillow,  to  an  offer  to  bring  the  Passion  Play  from  Oberammergau  to 
Grant  Park  under  our  direction;  or  the  organizing  of  a  troup  of  Drama 
League  Stars  to  tour  the  country. 

We  were  even  asked  to  form  a  department  to  write  and  prepare  scenarios 
for  the  moving  picture  houses  which  could  be  sent  out  over  a  nation-wide 
circuit,  and  to  prepare  one-act  performances  for  the  vaudeville  houses.  These 
two  latter  suggestions  open  up  new  possibilities  for  future  usefulness  if  prop- 
erly adjusted  when  our  equipment  shall  justify  the  work. 
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Many  absurd  requests  have  come  to  us  as  well,  as  more  than  one  letter  ask- 
ing for  the  names  of  all  actors  who  had  ever  performed  in  Shakespeare,  and 
frequently  a  request  for  the  names  of  all  the  dramatic  schools  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  the  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  workers  is  a  sim- 
ilar elasticity  in  the  bounds  set  by  every  chairman  and  director  as  to  his  spe- 
cific duties.   We  all  do  a  little  more  than  we  can. 

As  to  the  duties  of  the  President,  on  which  I  ought  to  report  to  you,  I  have 
found  that  there  is  no  limit  or  set  boundary;  they  appear  to  range  all  the  way 
from  begging  a  box  of  the  janitor  for  shipping  literature  to  Centers  up  to  the 
highest  possible  honor,  the  privilege  of  welcoming  a  brilliant  host  of  speakers 
at  the  national  convention.  During  the  year  your  President,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Organization  Committee,  has  organized  sixteen  centers.  Many  trips  have 
been  taken  for  publicity  purposes  and  numberless  addresses  made.  Over  thirty- 
five  cities  have  been  visited  by  your  President  for  this  purpose,  and  many  im- 
portant organizations  addressed.  As  these  calls  become  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  the  League,  having  no  funds,  does  not  finance  them,  it  becomes  a  real  prob- 
lem of  the  future,  how  such  expenses  can  be  handled.  I  have  found  that  the 
chief  function  of  the  Executive  is  to  see  that  everybody  does  a  little  more  than 
he  possibly  can  and  then  do  all  the  left-over  disagreeable  tasks  that  nobody 
else  can  do.  Even  the  office  secretary  soon  learns  to  take  advantage  of  this 
wide  range  of  duty,  and  showers  upon  your  devoted  head  all  the  letters  which 
she  knows  are  positively  unanswerable. 

Much  as  we  may  smile  at  the  questions  which  come  in,  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  them  come ;  as  it  is  because  of  this  ever  increasing  demand  upon 
us  by  the  public  for  help,  and  our  ability  to  meet  it,  that  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  year  just  past  has  been  the  most  markedly  successful  of  our  history.  Not 
only  does  it  show  big  things  successfully  begun,  but  it  shows  real  demands  upon 
us,  by  a  national  public,  which  we  have  been  able  to  meet;  it  shows  real  ac- 
^  complishments  by  our  centers  of  which  we  are  justly  proud;  it  shows  our  in- 
|-  strumentality  in  a  genuine  awakening  in  interest  in  good  drama. 
^     With  such  a  report  for  you  today,  and  such  a  background,  this  Convention 
augurs  great  things  for  the  future.    It  is  therefore  with  the  expectation  that  you 
will  outline  plans  of  great  moment  that  I  now  open  the  Fourth  Annual  Con 
^  vention  of  The  Drama  League  of  America. 

J     Mrs.  Best  then  introduced  Mr.  Henry  La  Barre  Jayne,  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Center,  who  welcomed  the  delegates  to  Philadelphia. 

"It  is  most  fitting  that  I  should  welcome  this  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Drama  League  to  the  home  of  the  first  theatre  in  the  western  world.    It  was 
established  in  1754,  just  outside  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  said  that 
^  the  curtain  was  painted  by  that  ill-fated  and  gallant  gentleman,  Major  Andre. 
^  It  is  needless  to  say  there  was  great  opposition  to  the  enterprise,  "the  evil 
eflFects  of  which,  no  man  can  n-ieasure."    Judge  Allen,  who  refused  to  issue  the 
injunction  against  it  sought  by  the  city  council,  was  supposed  to  have  called 
O  down  the  righteous  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  himself  in  the  death  of  his  wife 
'4  on  the  very  day  when  he  was  to  have  witnessed  the  first  performance.  This 
~  theatre  was  in  existence  for  thirty  years  and  was  replaced  by  another,  the  site 
— of  which  is  not  far  from  this  hotel." 

Mr.  Jayne  then  extended  the  warmest  greeting  to  the  delegates,  and  offered 
-the  hospitality  and  services  of  the  local  center.    In  the  absence  of  the  National 
^Secretary,  Miss  Eleanor  Fitzgibbon,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed  secretary  for 
^the  Convention.    The  Treasurer  being  absent,  the  Treasurer's  annual  report 
^was  read  by  Miss  Ethel  Smith  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  motion,  adopted. 
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Balance  on  hand  April  1,  1913   $2,048.34 

Receipts. 

Individual   $  879.80 

Supporting    74.00 

Clubs    265.90 

Centers   3,519.03 

Educational    124.55 

Playgoing    73.75 

Convention    656.50 

Festival  •   21.00 

Benefit   ,  613.10 

Drama    1,941.97 

Publicity    18.65 

General   401.06 

Junior    9.60 

Sale  of  Literature  r   54.05 

Advertising    154.60 

Playground    125.00 

Miscellaneous   158.41 

Interest   5.47  9,096.44 


Total  Receipts  $11,144.78 

Disbursements. 

Playgoing   $1,532.88 

Educational    376.37 

Publicity    390.75 

President   58.35 

Treasurer   572.34 

Secretary    302.15 

General    2,20311 

Benefit    309.40 

Drama    2,688.70 

Chicago  Center    22.00 

Convention   747.25 

Meeting    33.50 

Festival    77.04 

Playground    238.18  9,552.02 


Balance  on  hand  April  1st,  1914  $1,592.76 

Checks  issued  April  1st  in  payment  of  March  bills  $1,014.11 

Actual  present  balance    578.65 


Respectfully  submitted, 

William  T.  Abbott,  Treasurer. 


Miss  Fitzgibhon  read  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  which  on  motion 
was  adopted. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 

On  the  date  of  our  Third  Annual  Convention  we  had  registered  with  the 
National  office  a  membership  of  9,253,  which  included  membership  in  our  16 
Centers  and  the  2,000  members  transferred  to  our  Chicago  Center  newly 
formed.  Today  we  have  33  Centers,  with  a  membership  of  15,136,  which  is 
divided  as  follows;  the  affiliated  membership  now  numbering  100,000: 

Ind.  Supt.  Clubs  Libs.  Colleges 

(National)                                                    870  10  126 

Athens                                                         96  2  2 

Ann  Arbor                                                   267  4  8  1 
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These  Centers  have  paid  into 

the  National 

treasury  their 

pro 

rata  dues. 

$3,519.03,  for  which  they  have 

received  for 

their 

members, 

the 

following 

literature:  Third  Annual  Convention  Report — 6,842;  Course  H — 2,925; 
Pamphlet  on  Formation  of  Study  Clubs — 12,815;  Drama  Study  in  High  School — 
2,145;  Selective  List — 12,286,  making  a  total  of  over  73,000  pieces  of  literature, 
besides  the  book  reviews  on  new  books  by  Miss  Hunt,  Charlton  Andrews,  Dr. 
Richard  Burton,  Clayton  Hamilton.  We  have  just  sent  to  our  Centers  a  leaflet 
on  work  with  amateurs  by  J.  M.  Clapp,  and  a  list  of  plays  for  drama  study 
which  may  be  secured  in  cheap  editions.  Within  the  next  week  each  Center 
will  receive  the  new  Course  just  from  press.  First  Course  for  Drama  Study  by 
Clubs,  compiled  by  Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment. V 

Thirteen  of  our  Non-Producing  Centers  receive  bulletins  from  Chicago, 
while  nine  Centers  receive  New  York  bulletins  for  their  members. 

There  are  requests  continually  from  libraries  and  clubs  for  complete  sets 
of  our  literature  to  be  used  for  reference  work,  also  inquiries  for  data  to  be 
used  in  givmg  papers  before  clubs  dealing  with  the  foundation  of  the  League, 
its  aims  and  purposes  and  what  it  has  accomplished. 

We  now  have  725  subscriptions  to  The  Drama,  with  new  ones  coming  in 
continually.  Libraries  subscribing  for  the  first  time  are  making  request  for 
complete  sets  for  binding  purposes  to  be  placed  on  their  reference  shelves. 

MRS.  JOHN  EDWARDS,  Sec'y. 


The  President  then  appointed  the  following  committees:  Resolutions — Mrs. 
George  P.  Morris,  Boston;  Mr.  W.  O.  Bates,  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Turner, 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Samuel  Jarden,  Philadelphia. 

Chairman  of  Elections — Mr.  Dana  Brannon,  Hartford. 

Tellers — Mrs.  J.  R.  Ormsby,  Indianapolis;  Miss  Grace  D.  Clark,  Bridgeport; 
Mrs.  Herman  Ostrander,  Kalamazoo. 

Recommendations — Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Forrest  Izard,  Bos- 
ton; Miss  Edna  Hendrie,  Denver;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Turner,  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
Samuel  Jarden,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  James  H.  Robinson,  New  York. 

The  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  then  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

After  this  preliminary  business  the  interesting  subject  of  the  morning  was 
opened  in  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  and  Organization  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  who  gave 


THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS 
Annual  Report  of  Publicity  and  Organization  Department 

The  effort  of  this  Department  for  the  year  has  been  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  organization  part  of  the  work.  With  the  determination  of  the 
Board  last  Spring  to  make  a  really  serious  experiment  in  the  circuit  idea,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  Playgoing  Committee  was  helpless  without 
the  advance  work  of  the  Organization  Department.  Such  Centers  as  we  had 
were  too  scattered  to  be  of  real  service.  If  we  were  to  develop  a  really 
practicable  circuit  we  must  organize  with  the  circuit  plainly  in  view.  More- 
over, we  soon  saw  with  painful  clearness  that  the  Playgoing  Committee  was 
absolutely  at  a  standstill  unless  the  Organization  Department  had  preceded 
it.  As  the  Playgoing  Chairman  will  tell  you  later,  the  chief  weakness  of  our 
circuit  work  developed  in  the  towns  where  we  attempted  to  operate  without 
an  organization. 

With  this  one  purpose  of  desiring  to  establish  the  circuit  system,  the  main 
effort  of  the  year  has  been  devoted  to  organization  either  in  towns  which 
absolutely  demanded  it  or  else  the  arousing  of  interest  in  communities  which 
were  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  circuit.  In  collaboration,  therefore,  with  the 
Playgoing  Department  we  selected  six  towns  for  a  Michigan  circuit  of  one 
week,  six  for  an  Illinois  week  and  six  for  a  Wisconsin  week,  setting  out  to 
establish  the  missing  links  in  the  chain  where  Centers  did  not  already  exist. 
In  Michigan  we  already  had  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor  and  Grand  Rapids.  We  set 
to  work,  therefore,  on  Kalamazoo,  Jackson,  Saginaw,  Lansing.  But  of  these 
only  the  first  has  materialized  into  a  full  fledged  established  Center,  which 
was  organized  last  June.  We  shall  pursue  the  other  three  another  year  and 
hope  to  establish  work  in  some  of  them  next  season.  Later  opportunity 
developed  an  opening  in  Fort  Wayne  which  would  work  very  nicely  with  the 
Michigan  circuit,  and  was  finally  established  in  November  in  time  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  circuit  plays. 

The  Wisconsin  towns  included  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Superior  and  Green  Bay 
(which  were  already  established),  and  three  smaller  towns  in  the  Fox  River 
Valley.  Much  time  and  effort  was  spent  on  these  small  towns  of  about  15,000 
to  20,000.  A  thriving  Center  was  created  in  Green  Bay,  but  the  other  towns 
proved  to  be  too  badly  equipped  with  theatres  to  be  feasible,  at  present. 

In  Illinois  there  was  a  richness  of  material.  Because  of  the  interest  already 
existing  we  chose  Rockford,  Champaign,  Urbana,  Springfield,  Streator  and 
Decatur  for  new  towns  to  be  added  to  Jacksonville.    Much  time  was  spent  in 
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correspondence  and  work  with  these  communities  and  all  of  them  eventually 
were  included  in  the  circuit,  but  Centers  were  established  in  only  two  ot 
them— Champaign  and  Decatur:  the  others  are  still  working  toward  it. 
Several  other  Illinois  towns  are  aroused,  however,  and  are  ready  to  organize 
and  step  in  to  take  the  place  of  any  laggards  for  an  Illinois  week. 

In  Georgia  work  has  been  carried  on  through  our  talented  State  Representa- 
tive, Miss  Cabb,  who  is  working  up  a  chain  of  six  cities  which  she  hopes 
will  be  ripe  for  organization  verv  soon.  In  line  with  this  we  are  at  work  on 
a  chain  north  and  south  through  the  Middle  West,  as  New  Orleans  Birming- 
ham, Nashville,  Memphis,  Sioux  City  and  several  others.  Another  line  which 
has  been  opened  up  is  through  the  Northwest,  with  stirrings  of  interest  in 
Valley  City,  Fargo,  Missoula  and  Centers  established  last  month  in  Medford 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  Farther  South  we  have  been  working  with  San  Diego, 
the  Monterey  Peninsula,  Greeley  and  Oklahoma  City.  The  Department  £ias 
had  long  and  difficult  correspondence  with  Canada  in  the  hope  of  adding 
Montreal  and  Toronto  to  Ottawa,  already  organized,  for  a  Canadian  circuit. 

If  you  will  glance  at  the  "spotted"  map  before  you,  you  will  see  that  the 
ore-anization  work  of  the  year,  so  far  as  it  has  been  deliberately  planned,  has 
had  this  circuit  plan  in  view.  In  October  three  big  cities  were  organized- 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh,  all  valuable  and  promising  and  ajj 
represented  here  today  to  give  their  own  report. 

A  general  glance  over  the  work  of  the  year  will  show  It  to  have  been 
the  richest  in  achievement  of  any  year.  More  new  Centers  have  been  added 
with  less  expense  and  with  larger  membership,  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
Since  the  last  Convention  we  have  admitted  to  the  list  of  Centers  sixteen 
cities  as  follows:  Ottawa,  Kalamazoo,  Athens,  Atlanta,  Green  Bay,  Indiana- 
polis, Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Charapalgn-Urbana,  Decatur,  Portland  (Ore.), 
Medford  (Ore.),  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  Grand  Rapids,  St.  Louis,  making 
thirty-five.    Two  cities  have  been  re-organized,  strengthened  and  invigorated- 

Campaigns  are  well  under  way  In  Spokane,  San  Diego,  Seattle,  Greeley, 
Oklahoma  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Troy,  Springfield  (Mass.)  and  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Nashville,  Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  Omaha,  Bloomlngton,  Rock- 
ford,  Peoria,  Streator,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Richmond,  six  Georgia  towns,  and 
Montreal.  In  all  of  these  towns  we  should  be  able  to  crystalize  interest  hy 
Fall.  There  are  a  few  smaller  towns  which  would  be  especially  helpful  incircuil: 
work  where  we  have  no  opening  and  would  be  glad  of  Interest,  such  as  Elk- 
hart and  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Clinton  and  Des  Moines,  la.,  also  Council  Bluffs, 
Sioux  City,  and  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Albany  and  Poughkeepsie,  Syracuse  and 
Rochester  in  New  York;  New  Haven  and  Providence  In  New  England,  Fox 
River  Valley  and  Madison,  Wis. 

Another  glance  at  the  spotted  map  will  show  you  that  most  of  the  larger 
cities  are  now  in  line.  This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  we  remember 
that  we  have  never  made  the  first  advances  in  a  region,  but  have  merely 
answered  a  definitely  expressed  desire  for  help  In  organizing  a  community.. 
Even  In  working  up  the  circuit,  we  chose  merely  the  towns  which  had  already 
exhibited  interest  and  expressed  a  desire  to  co-operate.  In  the  smaller  towns 
the  work  Is  slow  and  it  often  takes  a  year  to  start  the  Interest  and  reack 
the  right  leaders.  Since  we  require  100  members  for  organization.  It  some- 
times seems  like  a  great  undertaking  to  a  small  town  and  needs  time  for 
working  up. 

In  addition  to  all  these  towns  with  which  I  have  been  in  constant  com- 
munication all  Winter,  many  others  have  sent  in  desultory  inquiries  which  it 
has  been  Impossible  to  follow  up. 

Remember  again  that  this  work  of  organization  has  been  carried  on  with- 
out a  salaried  worker,  without  any  allowance  for  traveling  expenses,  and  that 
such  organization  as  has  been  effected  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  thje 
locality  or  of  the  officer  visiting  it.  The  Department  has  not  gone  out  to 
solicit  interest.  We  have  answered  requests  only,  and  even  then  could  not 
take  care  of  all  the  demands.  With  an  experienced  and  capable  organizer 
and  a  fund  to  send  him  from  town  to  town,  we  could  soon  have  a  networic  of 
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towns  doing  Drama  League  work  sufficient  to  carry  a  League  play  from  coast 
to  coast.  In  fact,  the  very  greatest  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is 
the  vastness  of  distance  and  our  extreme  poverty  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  cover  these  distances.  Looking  backward  the  work  of  the  Department  is 
most  encouraging;  looking  forward  the  future  is  brilliant,  but  it  will  depend 
entirely  upon  whether  or  not  we  can  secure  the  means  to  meet  this  absolutely 
essential  expense  of  an  organizer. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  year's  work — and  surely 
the  most  instructive — has  been  the  discovery  of  the  infinite  number  of  problems 
which  confront  the  different  cities,  and  their  limitless  variety.  Just  as  in  a 
large  family,  when  you  think  at  last  you  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
difficulties  of  training  children — the  next  baby  will  quite  upset  all  your  care- 
fully outlined  theories — so  these  cities  undertaking  organization  require  totally 
different  and  special  treatment  each  time.  No  form  letter  will  ever  suit  the 
emergency — no  given  set  of  rules  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  and 
always  one  must  find  new  solutions  for  new  problems.  Various  methods  of 
starting  the  campaign  have  been  used,  depending  entirely  upon  the  opening. 
Sometimes  organization  goes  with  a  rush;  a  mass  meeting  gets  hold  of  just 
the  right  people  and  the  work  starts  off  with  vigor;  but  more  frequently  some 
interested  and  inspired  individual  writes  in  for  suggestions  and  then  under 
advice  of  the  Department  works  for  members  and  interest  until  an  Organiza- 
tion Committee  of  prominent  and  influential  people  is  achieved;  then  a  meet- 
ing addressed  by  the  organizer  and  followed  by  elections  is  almost  sure  to 
result  in  a  permanent  organization.  Sometimes  it  is  even  slower  and  a  quiet 
campaign  is  adopted  to  secure  one  by  one  the  100  members  before  organization 
is  effected.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  these  methods  is  most  suc- 
cessful, as  it  depends  so  entirely  on  local  conditions,  but  even  more  on  the 
personnel  back  of  the  local  movement.  The  miracle  has  been  that  we  have 
fallen  so  seldom  into  the  wrong  hands.  Remembering  that  the  initial  work 
is  done  at  long  range  by  correspondence  only,  guessing  as  best  we  can  at  the 
personnel  of  the  leaders  interested,  it  seems  to  me  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous that  there  has  been  only  one  abortive  attempt  and  no  fiasco.  Once 
or  twice  a  Center  has  been  re-organized  and  strengthened,  but  no  Center 
organized  by  us  has  proved  unworthy  of  the  name  or  has  gotten  into  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  leaders.  This  perhaps  is  the  best  testimony  of  the 
power  and  value  of  the  League  that  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  self-seeker  or 
unscrupulous. 

You  will  all  doubtless  remember  that  this  has  been  rather  of  a  trying  and 
critical  year  since  we  were  obliged  to  prove  ourselves  as  a  National  organiza- 
tion and  do  without  the  extra  income  derived  from  the  Chicago  members  be- 
fore they  were  formed  into  a  Center.  The  burden  of  this  crucial  test  fell 
most  heavily,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  Organization  Department,  and  it  was 
placed  under  the  heavy  obligation  of  holding  the  National  work  together  and 
maintaining  the  close  co-operation  of  the  Centers.  Feeling  this  responsibility 
very  acutely  the  Department  has  tried  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  Centers. 
With  their  co-operation  and  help  we  have  been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
their  activities  and  be  of  frequent  service  to  them.  This  service  has  run  the 
gamut  from  ordering  stationery  and  printed  matter,  adjusting  local  disputes 
and  differences  which  have  occasionally  arisen  in  smaller  towns,  sending  out 
literature  and  keeping  a  careful  record  of  these  activities,  all  the  way  to 
securing  speakers  for  their  meetings  and  furnishing  advice  more  or  less 
valuable,  ad  libitum. 

This  has  been,  of  course,  the  oleasantest  part  of  the  work  as  it  has  every- 
where been  encouraging  to  see  all  that  is  being  accomplished.  Especially 
striking  is  the  great  variety  in  the  work  of  the  different  Centers.  The  charts, 
which  are  exhibited  today,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  variety  and  effective- 
ness of  this  work,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  some  of  the 
new  Centers  have  done  in  their  short  term  of  existence. 

The  Department  has  kept  a  scrap  book  of  the  activities  of  each  Center  in 
Vvhich  appear  all  notices  and  announcements  sent  out  by  it.    The  delegates 
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win  find  tKis  jbook  especially  helpful  to  tliem  in  planning  their  work  iot 
other  year,  as  the  accomplishments  of  each  Center  will  help  the  others  to  add 
to  their  achievements  another  year.  Many  things  such  as  the  remarkable 
pageant  in  Washington,  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen  Festival  in  Los  Angelrs, 
the  Chicago  Historical  Pageant,  and  the  Shakespeare  Essay  competitions  in  San 
Francisco  and  Kansas  City,  cannot  have  adequate  description  in  a  chart.  They 
were  events  to  make  us  rejoice  as  a  National  body  and  emulate. 

Two  other  scrap  books  which  we  have  here  will  also  be  of  great  interest 
to  any  who  are  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  real  activities  of  the  organization, 
as  they  contain  press  notices,  showered  upon  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  at  all  periods  of  our  history.  Many  of  these  are  very  humorous,  many 
are  extremely  gratifying.  In  a  certain  way,  the  cartoon  in  the  yellow  journal 
with  which  we  were  twice  honored  was  almost  as  noteworthy  a  tribute  to 
our  prestige  as  the  dignified  eulogistic  articles  in  the  Westminster  and  Pall 
Mall  Gazettes  of  London.  Throughout  the  year  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  interesting  and  valuable  articles  on  our  work  in  the  American,  Scribner's, 
Vogue,  Everybody's,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Life,  Dramatic  Mirror,  Billboard, 
Chautauquan,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Harper's  Weekly,  Current  Opinion, 
Leslie's  and  other  well  known  magazines.  "  These  have  all  been  unsolicited 
and  usually  written  by  outsiders  as  regular  contributors.  They  have  never 
been  propaganda  articles  sent  in  by  us  for  publicity.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  movement  has  already  achieved  a  recognized  place  where  it  can  claim 
a  right  to  public  attention  and  the  interest  of  the  community. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  S.  Hefferan  letters  were  sent  to  the 
various  Federations  for  time  on  their  Convention  programs,  but  it  was  not 
possible  in  most  instances  to  supply  speakers  for  the  distant  States  who  desired 
it.  It  is  hoped  to  have  time  on  the  Biennial  program  in  Chicago  and  we  will 
also  have  a  representative  on  hand  to  meet  and  interest  people. 

With  the  help  of  different  Centers  work  was  done  in  several  State  Con- 
ventions. Mrs.  Marshall  Smith  spoke  effectively  at  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion Convention,  and  at  the  New  York  Federation  representatives  of  the  New 
York  Center,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hoard,  Mr.  Wm.  Bohn  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Hope,  ad- 
dressed the  delegates  and  met  them  afterwards  for  conference.  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Matthewes,  of  New  Orleans,  is  to  address  the  Arkansas  Convention.  The 
Chairman  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  Illinois  State  Convention  which  met 
in  Evanston.  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Spiker,  of  Atlanta,  spoke  to  the  Georgia  Conven- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Robert  Seymour  was  extremely  successful  in  arousing  interest 
at  the  Minnesota  State  Convention.  An  appeal  was  made  also  by  our  State 
Representative  at  the  Oklahoma  Convention. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity  many  openings  were  created  for  interest  in  the 
work  in  these  States,  and  much  correspondence  for  the  publicity  department. 
About  4,500  letters  have  been  written  by  the  Chairman,  exclusive  of  form 
letters  sent  out  to  Centers.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  our  propaganda 
speakers  many  postals  asking  for  information  have  been  sent  in  which  have 
had  the  usual  amount  of  success  in  securing  members.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chairman  has  deliberately  confined  the  main  effort  of  the  year  to' 
working  with  Centers  and  has  made  no  very  energetic  or  deliberate  attempt 
for  publicity,  these  requests  for  information  have  been  much  fewer  than 
formerly, — due  also  probably  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  is  no 
longer  a  novelty. 

A  new  and  very  striking  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  called  upon  very  frequently  for  exhaustive  historical  information 
by  people  desiring  to  write  a  paper  on  our  work.  So  frequent  have  these 
requests  become  that  the  Chairman  has  been  obliged  to  write  articles  and  keep 
them  mimeographed  on  hand  ready  for  these  seekers  after  information.  As 
often  as  twice  a  week  the  request  will  come:  "I  am  to  write  an  essay  for  my 
High  School  work  on  The  Drama  League,  and  would  appreciate  information." 
Or  still  more  frequently:  "Next  week  I  am  to  read  a  paper  for  my  club  on 
The  Drama  League,  of  which  I  know  nothing  whatever.    Kindly  send  full  m- 
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formation  by  return  mail.''  Almost  never  is  tkere  postage  enclosed,  or  a 
word  of  thanks  for  an  exhaustive  reply. 

An  overburdened  chairman  is  tempted  to  wonder  why  they  always  w?.it 
until  the  week  before  and  demand  an  answer  "by  return  mail."  However, 
the  fact  that  the  schools  and  clubs  are  including  the  work  of  the  League  in 
their  subjects  is  a  very  significant  one  and  one  over  which  the  Department 
rejoices  very  heartily,  since  it  shows  again  beyond  disputing  that  the  League 
work  is  established,  and  is  of  real  value,  the  League  having  become  an 
organization  with  a  history. 

The  Department  has  had  printed  for  its  use  during  the  year  10,000  four- 
page  folders  describing  the  work  and  giving  names  of  Centers  and  their 
officers.  These  were  sent  out  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  their  litera- 
ture during  the  Winter,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  result  ensued.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  we  have  had  15,  00  year  books  for  publicity  purposes  and  to  be 
given  to  every  new  member.  12,000  membership  slips  have  been  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  of  which  very  few  remain,  showing  that  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  a  vast  number  of  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  nearly  all  cases  in  securing  prompt  answers  from  the 
Centers.  In  most  cases  the  answer  is  long  delayed  and  in  some  cases  it  never 
comes.  It  is  so  essential  for  the  Organization  Department  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Centers  and  be  informed  of  what  they  are  doing  that  it  would  be 
a  great  assistance  if  the  Secretaries  or  Presidents  would  answer  promptly  and 
at  length.  Los  Angeles  has  been  a  real  joy  as  its  Secretary  has  sent  a  full 
and  interesting  typewritten  report  each  month  all  the  year. 

Standing  out  clearly  above  all  else  in  the  experience  of  the  year  as  its  most 
emphatic  lesson,  is  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  dependence  of  the  League 
movement  in  the  Centers  on  the  personnel  of  the  leaders.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  where  we  have  enlisted  the  interest  and  active  work  of  the  inspiricd 
earnest  worker,  when  we  have  secured  the  leader  with  time,  energy  and 
devotion,  all  things  can  be  accomplished.  But  when  the  right  leaders  with 
time  and  ability  cannot  be  found,  nothing  is  accomplished.  It  docs  not  depend 
so  much  upon  the  size  or  character  of  the  town  as  upon  the  caliber  of  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  movement.  So  far  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the 
light  people  with  us,  but  the  problem  is  ever  before  us — How  can  we  so  estab- 
lish the  work  as  to  make  it  independent  of  the  leaders? 

Once  again  I  put  upon  your  hearts,  as  twice  before,  in  the  closing  message 
of  my  report — the  one  great  pressing,  imperative  need  of  the  League  work  is  for 
a  salaried  organizer  who  can  develop  the  great  possibilities  before  us,  who  can 
visit  and  strengthen  the  Centers  wishing  for  it;  who  can  help  with  a  member- 
ship campaign  or  a  circuit  campaign;  who  can  cre^.te  Centers  where  they 
ought  to  exist  for  the  logical  development  of  the  circuit,  and  who  can  help 
maintain  the  high  standard  at  present  established.  With  the  right  man  in 
such  a  position,  and  the  means  to  send  him  from  point  to  point,  the  League 
could  spring  almost  at  once  into  a  powerful  organization  with  accomplished 
fact  instead  of  great  promise.  The  work  of  the  year  has  been  phenomenal. 
Even  with  our  present  handicap  we  have  .-added  16  Centers  and  influenced  and 
impressed  such  distant  lands  as  Canada,  England  and  Australia.  W^e  rejoice 
over  the  past,  but  we  beg  you  to  make  the  great  future  possible. 


The  delegates  were  deeply  stirred  by  the  activities  and  achievements  indicated 
by  this  report,  and  adopted  it  with  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks.  Follow- 
ing was  an  interesting  series  of  reports  from  the  various  Centers  by  delegates 
representing  them  as  follows: 

Ann  Arbor — Mrs.  Lombard;  Athens — Miss  Carolyn  Cobb;  Boston — Mr. 
Izard,  Bridgeport — Miss  Gr^.ce  D.  Clarke.  Chicago — Mrs.  Charles  H.  Besly. 
Denver — Miss  Edna  Hendrie.  Hartford — Mr.  Dana  Brannon.  Indianapolis — 
Mr.  Sydney  F.  Dailey.  Kalamazoo — Mrs.  Ostrander.  Kansas  City — Miss  Kate 
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Oglebay.  Los  Angeles — Miss  Houston.  New  York  City — .Mrs.  Robinson.  Phiia- 
delphia — Mrs.  Jarden.  Pittsburgh — Miss  Fitzgibbon.  St.  Louis — Mr.  Chubb. 
San  Francisco — Mrs.  Turner.  Washington,  D.  C. — Miss  Smith.  As  the  full 
activities,  as  well  as  statistics  of  all  of  the  centers  are  given  in  the  charts 
below,  these  informal  reports  are  omitted. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  President  of  St.  Louis 
Center,  as  well  as  one  of  the  National  directors,  whose  subject  was 

League  Visions 

''This  subject  is  not  of  my  own  choosing,  but  I  will  do  my  best.  I  can 
speak  feelingly  about  visions,  for  they  have  been  almost  our  sole  diet  in  St. 
Louis  this  year  and  they  are  a  very  thin  diet  unless  based  upon  realities.  Our 
visions  are  based  upon  the  realities  that  spring  from  educational  possibilities. 
I  feel  that  the  Pageant  in  St.  Louis  is  the  educational  renascence  for  us. 

"The  theatrical  situation  in  St.  Louis  is  deplorable.  The  theatres  where 
standard  drama  is  produced  are  reduced  to  two — in  the  fourth  city  of  the 
United  States.  In  these,  standard  plays  are  sandwiched  between  salacious 
plays  and  musical  comedies  or  comic  operas.  Be  it  said  to  our  credit,  however, 
that  "The  Lure"  was  sent  packing  after  three  days  at  the  Shubert  Theatre. 
Vaudevilles,  some  of  them  composed  of  playlets  of  a  high  order,  are  very 
successful.  The  city  leads  the  country  in  the  moving  picture  show.  One 
paper  says  that  one-fourth  of  the  population  daily  visits  the  moving  pictures. 

"In  speaking  of  the  visions  for  the  future  of  the  League,  we  must  thinkj 
a  moment  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  which  might  perhaps  be 
described  to  be,  1st.    The  object  of  organizing  audiences. 

"2nd.  The  education  of  appreciation,  or  the  development  of  a  true  dramatic 
taste. 

"We  have  a  low  standard  of  dramatic  appreciation.  We  are  suffering 
from  recreational  inertia.  It  is  too  often  a  thing  of  the  box  office.  Our 
education  runs  too  much  to  brain.  There  is  a  certain  sterility  of  imagmation — 
a  passivity  toward  our  amusements. 

"Our  vision  must  be  ultimately  a  patronage  of  the  drama  based  upon  folk 
interest.  People  have  learned  what  a  fine  thing  is  by  trying  their  own  hand 
at  it.  The  Greek  youth  was  educated  in  the  arts  and  practiced  the  arts  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  clew  to  excellence  when  he  saw  it  in  others. 

"Rodin  once  said  to  me,  'To  have  the  key  to  one  art  is  to  have  the  key 
to  all.' 

"The  underlying  work  of  the  Drama  League  in  the  field  of  Education  is  the 
work  of  artistic  participation  in  the  drama. 

"In  the  reading  circle  we  have  the  blight  of  the  book.  Instead  of  literature, 
meaning  music  sung,  drama  acted,  it  has  come  to  mean  only  the  black  char- 
acter on  the  printed  page.  We  will  only  get  forward  when  this  ceases 
to  be  so.  .        ;  -  ^-^^^ 

"My  vision  runs  along  the  lines  of  the  Junior  Department,  High  School 
Department,  Rural  Department,  or  any  educational  work  that  involves  partici- 
pation. The  only  basis  of  sound  appreciation  is  activity.  People  must  learn 
by  doing.  At  present  they  are  not  learning  by  doing,  they  are  learning  by 
sitting  in  the  theatre. 

"We  must  build  up  a  folk  culture  instead  of  a  book  culture.  Educational 
work  is  the  kind  of  work  by  which  we  will  accomplish  the  most. 

"It  is  only  as  we  teach  the  joy  of  participation  and  develop  a  true  taste  for 
the  best  in  drama  through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  that  we  can 
evolve  our  future  organized  audiences." 


Before  adjourning,  Mr.  Jayne,  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Centei, 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  delegates  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Center  at 
luncheon  at  the  New  Century  Club. 

On  motion  the  session  adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 


Conference  on  Special  Problems 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  with  a  repre- 
sentative audience  of  delegates.  The  President  called  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  to  the  charts  from  the  Centers  representing  their  activities  which  weie 
on  exhibition  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  also  a  "spotted  map"  showing  very 
effectively  by  means  of  various  colored  stars,  how  widely  and  thoroughly  the 
Centers  are  spread  over  the  country.  In  closing  the  reports  from  Centers, 
Mrs.  Best  emphasized  once  more  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  aliveness  of  thiC 
Centers,  and  called  special  attention  to  the  great  variety  in  their  work  and  their 
many  differences,  which  proves  very  strikingly  that  this  is  not  a  cut  and  dried 
movement,  but  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  community.  Standing  out  bright- 
ly, however,  in  the  majoritv  of  the  reports,  was  the  work  being  done  for 
children  and  the  stimulating  of  the  writing  of  plays.  The  President  urged  the 
continuing  and  enlargement  of  this  phase  of  the  work,  reminding  the  members 
that,  "ever  since  its  beginning,  the  League  has  been  identified  with  this  work 
for  children.  Remembering  the  date — the  23rd  of  April — the  delegates  could 
not  fail  to  think  of  that  wonderful  pageant  that  the  children  of  Chicago  gave 
in  honor  of  Shakespeare  on  his  birthday.  Every  year  in  one  city  or  another 
the  League  has  offered  special  Shakespeare  topics  and  prizes  to  stimulate  a 
study  of  the  plays;  and  now  even  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  session,  we  must  per- 
force pause  and  pay  tribute  to  the  anniversary.  It  is  therefore  a  special 
pleasure  to  have  with  us  Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  an  old  friend  of  the  League,  who 
has  worked  with  it  from  its  beginning,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival  Committee,  who  will  sneak  to  us  on, 

The  Meaning  of  the  Day 

"We  should  regard  the  great  artist  and  dramatist  whose  birthday  we  are 
celebrating,"  he  said,  "as  an  inspiration  for  our  own  achievement,  for  our 
own  advancement.  What  has  been  may  be  again.  I  have  no  respect  for  a 
passive  enjoyment  of  art. 

"Looking  back  over  historic  evolution  we  see  that  a  great  dramatic  period 
comes  when  a  people  is  passing  through  a  great  period  of  history.  When  there 
are  new  visions,  stimulating  visions,  of  what  is  to  be;  when  old  visions  no 
longer  appeal  and  new  ones  are  vaguely  felt.  So  today  we  seem  to  be  in  a 
period  similar  to  the  Elizabethan  period.  We  are  restating  our  creeds,  re- 
ligious, political,  and  social.  It  is  a  time  when  it  would  seem  that  great 
dramatists  must  be  born.  The  spirit  of  this  age  is  expressed  in  those  many 
movements  of  which  the  Drama  League  is  the  finest  single  expression." 

After  Mr.  Brown's  address,  the  general  conference  was  opened  with  much 
interesting  discussion,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  give  only  a  few  striking  points. 
The  speakers  were  all  fluent,  and  had  much  of  value  to  say;  it  is  unfortunate 
that  their  remarks  cannot  be  printed  in  full. 

Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  of  New  York,  speaking  on 

The  Duty  of  the  National  to  the  Centers 

said: 

"I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  National  an^  that  there  should  be  a  quick" 
response  to  the  National  idea.  Its  power  in  working  for  the  circuit  scheme 
is  tremendous.  While  there  ought  to  be  local  autonomy,  there  are  certain 
standards  that  should  be  enforced.  The  amateur  idea  should  be  encouraged 
and  fostered." 

Mrs.  Crandall  of  Chicago  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Garnett  of  Evanston,  on 

The  Duty  of  the  Centers  to  the  National 

"Unable  to  be  in  Philadelphia  today,  I  am  sending  this  written  word  as  I 
do  not  wish  to  keep  altogether  silent  on  a  subject  so  near  my  heart  and  so 
vital  to  our  great  composite  organization — the  duty  of  the  local  center  to  the 
League.    Truly,  when  a  Center  assists  the  League,  I  do  not  know  to  which 
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body  that  assistance  is  more  important;  to  the  Mother  League,  in  helping  her 
over  places  of  necessity  rough  and  toilsome,  or  to  the  offspring  Center  in  giving 
it  the  stimulus  of  practical  help.  Either  is  a  great  vitalizer— the  feeling  that 
you  share  responsibility  in  the  life  of  another.  I  shall  not  deal  with  abstrac- 
tions. Rather  1  shall  tell  you  what  the  Center  in  which  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned has  chosen  to  do. 

"The  Drama  League  of  Chicago  made  the  radical  and  somewhat  disinterested 
move  of  raising  its  dues  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  year.  This  gives  each 
Chicago  member  a  subscription  to  the  Drama  Quarterly — a  periodical  which 
we  hope  will  eventuate  in  a  monthly  issue — and  imparts  new  strength  to  the 
National  League  by  enabling  its  official  organ  to  reach  an  extended  public. 

"But  it  is  the  work  of  the  Drama  Club  of  Evanston,  affiliated  with  the 
Chicago  Center,  of  which  I  can  more  intimately  speak. 

"During  the  past  winter  we  found  both  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  pre- 
senting the  National  League  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  an  earnest 
of  our  desire  to  further  a  work  whose  expenses  are  great  and  whose  revenue 
is  comparatively  meagre.  It  is  true  that  the  National  League  can  exist  on  a 
half  filled  exchequer,  but  every  dollar  added  to  the  coffers  augments  the  op- 
portunities for  propaganda  and  resulting  good.  The  Evanston  board  of 
directors  hopes  to  give  a  performance  this  spring,  the  proceeds  to  be  presented 
to  the  National  organization.  Useful  as  will  be  this  money  to  the  League, 
its  effect  upon  our  club  will  be  as  advantageous.  It  spurs  us  to  work  for 
something  besides  ourselves;  and  in  strengthening  our  relations  with  inis 
or  any  fellow  organization,  we  are  becoming  broader  based  and  more  help- 
ful to  the  community.  A  generous  policy  pays.  I  cannot  too  heartily  urge  tne 
local  centers  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  League.  The  League  is  not  a 
machine  automatically  self-feeding  and  operating.  It  is  a  living  organism, 
depending  on  its  functional  members,  the  centers,  for  continued  existence. 
You,  I,  all  of  us,  are  deeply  concerned  in  its  being.  Every  time  one  of  us  fails 
in  loyal  adherence  we  weaken  its  pulsations,  for  the  interrelation  between  us 
is  intimate  and  vital.  Have  reports  of  the  parent  body's  activities  read  at 
your  local  meetings  and  advance  her  interests  whole-heartedly.  Urge  the 
sale  of  the  volimes  composing  the  new  League  library  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
we  should  take  much  pride)  and  emphasize  everything  of  advantage  to  League 
interests.  In  fact,  do  your  duty,  and  a  little  more  than  your  duty,  and  find 
gladness  in  the  doing. 

"I  would  also  urge  the  importance  of  having  affiliated  membership  with 
suburban  and  other  clubs,  and,  through  example,  teaching  them  loyalty  to  our 
big,  indomitable  organization. 

"All  honor  to  that  great  body  which  commands  both  our  affection  and  our 
respect." 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Morris,  of  Boston,  also  spoke  on 

"The  Duty  of  the  Centers  to  the  National" 

"Centers  must  not  affiliate  with  the  National  from  a  sense  of  duty 
but  from  a  sense  of  love  and  co-operation,  to  forward  national  drama. 
The  centers  should  make  the  interest  in  the  drama  general  all  over  th,e 
country.  They  should  make  people  realize  that  it  is  a  national  organization. 
I  would  suggest  that  every  center  shoufd  have  at  least  one  meeting  with  a 
speaker  of  authority  to  tell  what  the  Drama  League  means  as  a  national 
organization. 

"Each  Center  should  send  at  least  one  or  two  officers  to  the  annual  convention 
and  should  urge  the  lay  members  to  go  also." 

Mrs.  Best  added  that  another  duty  of  the  Centers,  one  often  neglected,  is 
that  of  answering  letters  from  the  National  and  of  keeping  those  at  head- 
quarters informed  of  the  activities  and  needs  of  the  local  center. 

Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  BTown  spoke  on 

What  Makes  a  Successful  Center? 

"Interest,   enthusiasm,    and    loyalty,    both   general    and    local,   are  among 
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the  most  important  things  that  make  for  a  successful  center.  To  make  peo- 
ple work  is  the  best  way  of  arousing  interest.  This  is  easier  in  a  small 
center  than  m  a  large  one. 

"It  is  important  that  a  member  of  the  playgoing  committee  should  be  an 
advertising  man  or  selling  agent,  especially  in  the  circuit  towns. 

"Get  the  Center  interested  in  the  National  movement,  correlate  different 
clubs  and  inspire  these  organizations  with  the  national  idea." 

Mrs.  Ormsby  of  Indianapolis  spoke  on 

Official  Responsibility 

She  said,  in  part, 

"All  organized  effort  must  confront  this  problem.  There  seems  to  be  a 
lure  about  office-holding  often  without  a  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Everywhere  we  find  a  few  people  doing  their  own  work 
and  that  of  the  irresponsible  as  well. 

"The  remedy  lies  in  a  greater  discrimination  in  selection.  Are  we  as 
careful  as  we  should  be  in  the  selection  of  officers?  Do  we  select  them  be- 
cause of  their  ability  and  willingness  to  work,  or  because  of  their  position  in 
the  community?" 

Mrs.  Best  introduced  Mrs.  Isaacs  of  New  York,  whose  subject  was 

The  Membership  Campaign 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  get  members  and  keep  them-  You  can 
never  have  enough  members.  No  matter  how  good  your  work,  you  are  a 
failure  if  you  do  not  continually  grow.  A  portion  of  the  dues  should  always 
be  put  aside  for  increasing  the  membership. 

"In  New  York  we  had  a  special  'Membership  Week.'  We  sent  to  all  the 
clubs  and  got  a  list  of  their  members,  and  to  each  of  these  members  sent  a 
membership  blank,  stamped  'Special  membership  week.'  In  250  suburban 
newspapers,  we  got  a  letter  printed  about  the  membership  campaign. 

"There  was  a  special  membership  committee  of  one  person  from  each  sub- 
urban town,  who  was  asked  to  organize  parlor  meetings.  A  form  of  invitation 
for  this  committee  was  used. 

"  'The  Drama  League  asks  Mrs.  Blank  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Special  Membership  Campaign.    Will  you  help  by  securing  members?' 

"A  leaflet  asking  for  ten  names  went  out  with  each  membership  blank. 

"Branches  have  been  formed  in  the  larger  suburbs  with  study  classes,  Junior 
Circles,  etc.  Every  branch  has  a  membership  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
start  the  work  in  the  next  town. 

"During  the  week  there  were  Drama  League  luncheons.  We  got  some  woman 
to  invite  a  group  of  her  friends  for  luncheon,  and  had  a  noted  speaker  to  ad- 
dress them.  The  luncheon  was  given  in  honor  of  the  speaker.  These  gave 
us  good  publicity.  The  hostess  was  supposed  to  give  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  guests,  and  the  luncheon  was  followed  up  with  a  personal  letter. 

"Dues  should  be  kept  low  in  order  that  the  League  may  be  absolutely  demo- 
cratic.   During  campaign,  meetings  should  be  mostly  for  members. 

"New  York  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  the  Drama  Quarterly,  special  seats  of 
honor,  and  special  privileges,  in  addition,  to  supporting  members. 

"Always  give  one  dollar's  werth  for  a  dollar.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  under- 
write the  first  year's  expense.  Get  sums  of  $10  to  $500  from  friends,  return- 
ing them  upon  receipt  of  the  same  value  in  supporting  memberships.  It  is  well 
to  get  underwriting  material  from  outlying  towns. 

"Ten  cents  of  every  dollar  should  go  into  the  membership  work." 

Mrs.  Best  suggested  that  the  idea  of  underwriting  in  districts  outside  the 
territory  of  any  Center  might  solve  the  problem  of  the  salary  of  the  paid  or- 
ganizer, which  would  be  $2,500  per  year. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Brown  told  of  the  membership  campaign  in  Boston.  "We  selected 
a  good  play,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  the  first  week  arranged  a  meeting 
in  the  theater  with  the  star  as  speaker.  The  theater  was  given  to  us  free,  and 
we  ran  an  advertisement  in  the  theater  program,  saying  that  this  meeting  was 
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free  to  members,  but  was  open  to  no  one  else.  Others  were  invited  to  join  the 
League  and  get  tickets  to  this  and  other  lectures.  We  also  sent  notices  of  this 
meeting  to  the  clubs." 

Miss  Oglebay  told  of  a  recent  campaign  in  Kansas  Ctiy,  where  7,000  bul- 
letins were  sent  out,  financed  by  the  theater  manager,  and  including  an  appeal 
to  join.  These  also  announced  the  special  Shakespeare  prize  competition  for 
the  school  children.  This  circularizing  was  unusually  successful,  as  it  resulted 
in  nearly  doubling  the  membership. 

In  introducmg  Miss  Carolyn  Cobb,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Mrs.  Best  spoke  of 
her  valuable  work  as  State  representative,  and  her  unusual  vision  of  a  League 
future.    Miss  Coob  spoke  on 

What  the  Large  City  Can  Do  for  the  Neighboring  Towns 

It  is  to  the  large  city  that  we  must  look  in  the  work  of  the  Drama  League, 
and  upon  it  depends  not  only  the  life  of  its  own  center,  but  of  the  centers  in 
the  adjacent  towns  as  well.  That  the  city  should  serve  efficiently  its  outlying 
territory  means  added  vitality  to  its  own  activities.  To  plan  the  best  means 
of  rendering  this  service  will  eliminate  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

In  two  ways  the  League  may  affiliate  with  the  neighboring  town — through 
the  centrifugal  force  of  extension  work  its  energies  may  radiate  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns;  through  the  centripetal  force  of  its  own  activities  it  may  draw 
the  neighboring  towns  into  its  work.  An  obvious  method  of  extension  work  is 
that  of  sending;  into  the  small  town  the  lecturers  and  readers  of  the  City  League. 

My  own  State  offers  a  peculiarly  interesting  field  for  investigation  and  ex- 
periment in  its  North  Georgia  mountain  district.  One  often  detects  in  the 
clumsy  ignorance  of  their  speech  many  a  homely  touch  of  poetry  and  beauty, 
with  occasional  gleams  of  the  dignity  and  grace  which  testify  both  to  the  back- 
ground of  a  rich  heritage  and  to  the  isolation  which  has  kept  theSfe  people  at 
a  standstill.  I  have  thought  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  present  a  pageant 
this  summer  with  these  people  expressing  their  life  and  history,  and  given  in 
their  own  rugged  hills. 

While  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  our  own  State,  yet  every 
city  League  has  an  outlying  territorv  calling  for  similar  work,  and  to  send  to 
the  small  town  workers  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  and  directing  the  pageant 
would  seem  a  logical  factor  in  the  city  League's  extension  work. 

The  Manuscript  Contest  of  the  Athens  Center,  in  which  undertaking  the 
National  League  so  generously  co-operated  with  us,  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  conserving  our  own  creative  forces  and  of  fostering  a  Southern 
drama.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  rather  daring  project  has 
excited  much  interest,  and  it  has  been  requested  that  this  contest  be  open  to 
other  States.  I  wish  that  the  larger  Southern  cities  might  see  fit  to  attempt  a 
similar  work.  Though  emanating  from  a  small  town,  this  seems  to  me  to  sug- 
gest an  activity  which  might  be  utilized  by  the  large  city  in  whatever  locality. 

In  large  cities  where  colleges  exist  there  is  an  excellent  ppjjrtunity  for 
reaching  out  into  the  surrounding  territory. 

The  Athens  Center  this  year  proposed  that  special  notices  be  sent  members, 
not  only  of  such  plays  as  should  come  to  Athens,  but  of  those  also  coming  to 
Atlanta  and  not  to  Athens.  Such  co-operation  would  be  beneficial  to  the  small 
League  in  its  guaranteed  audience. 

For  co-operation  between  the  city  League  and  the  small  territory  it  is  net 
essary  to  unify  this  territory.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  the  Six-City  Circuits,  thus  banding. into  a  unit  the  large  towns  in  the  State 
and  giving  to  each  that  which  she  could  not  command  alone,  and  which  she  in 
her  turn  can  enable  the  small  towns  in  her  vicinity  to  command.  The  Circuil 
will  thus  bring  within  easy  reach  of  the  small  towns  of  the  State  at  large  not 
only  the  professional  play,  but  it  can  be  utilized  also  for  lectures  api  amateur 
performances. 

To  establish  the  Circuit  is  no  easy  thing.  We  hope  in  our  SUte  to  do  so 
this  spring,  however,  and  we  have  evolved  a  plan  for  a  Stale  Stock  this  spring 
and  summer.    No  one  of  the  cities  can  suppor*^  a  stack  permanently,  but  if  a 
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traveling  stock  spends  a  week  in  each  city,  thus  returning  to  each  every  six 
weeks,  and  changing  its  bill  every  six  weeks,  it  will,  we  believe,  be  a  possi- 
bility, and  meanwhile  the  Circuit  habit  will  be  formed  in  time  for  us  to  begin 
working  on  this  guaranteed  audience  for  next  season's  bookings. 

When  I  proposed  this  plan  a  Northern  Manager  suggested  that  we  enlarge 
the  Circuit,  including  towns  in  the  neighboring  States.  This  suggests  problems 
peculiarly  our  own.  We  as  a  section  are  removed  from  the  centers.  The 
Drama  League  with  us  can  perform  a  peculiar  service  in  correlating  our  art 
courses  and  producing  an  art  atmosphere  that  makes  for  appreciation  and 
creative  work  which  will  react  not  only  upon  the  student  of  the  drama,  but 
upon  the  painter,  musician  and  representatives  in  all  branches  of  art.  Our 
largest  Southern  cities  obtain  comparatively  few  of  the  best  plays,  and  often 
they  are  presented  by  fifth  and  sixth  rate  companies. 

In  the  national  drama  now  in  the  making  there  will  be  represented  a  tern- 
tory  so  wide  and  varied  that  each  section  will  have  a  distinct  donation.  Per- 
haps the  most  virile  gift  will  be  that  of  the  West;  the  East  will  always  have 
a  place  peculiarly  her  own.  But  in  the  South  is  there  not  something  highly 
poetic  and  top  exquisitely  choice  to  be  lost?  A  Synge  might  find  material  in 
the  mountain  districts,  and  everywhere  there  is  warmth  and  drama  ready-made 
and  material  for  drama  waiting  to  be  utilized.  The  dramatic  material  is  at 
hand.  Somewhere  the  playwright  exists.  My  plea  is  that  the  large  League 
Centers  in  the  Northern  cities,  in  considering  their  plans  for  aiding  outlying 
territory,  will  devise  means  for  helping  us  to  discover  and  conserve  our  creative 
forces." 

Owing  to  illness  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Spiker,  President  of  the  Atlanta  Center,  was 
not  able  to  be  present  to  read  her  paper  on  "Right  Le?  dership." 

As  the  session  was  much  prolonged  the  paper  was  not  then  read,  but  the 
delegates  were  referred  to  the  published  report  of  the  Annual  Convention  for 
this  paper. 

Right  Leadership 

In  considering  the  subject  of  Right  Leadership,  I  realize  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  it  without  discussing  organization  and  management,  because  the  two 
are  absolutely  inseparable  in  practice.  The  elements  of  leadership  are  these: 
a  force,  a  director  of  this  force  and  a  purpose  or  result  to  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  greatest  educational  problems  of  the  world  today  in  art,  politics, 
philanthropy  or  industrial  pursuits  is  the  discovery,  education  and  develop- 
ment of  directors  of  force.  In  other  words,  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
Right  Leadership. 

An  editorial  writer  in  one  of  our  great  weekly  magazmes  recently  said, 
"One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  is  that  of  finding  and  keeping  people  who 
can  be  promoted.  The  only  hope  of  permanent  success  for  even  the  most 
gigantic  organizations  is  to  get  into  their  own  ranks  the  leaders  of  tomorrow, 
those  who  can  think  most  rapidly  and  see  most  clearly." 

We  used  to  think  that  leaders  were  inspired,  but  we  now  know  that  while 
certain  attributes  must  be  inherent,  the  basis  of  great  leadership  is  education, 
and  that  the  leader  faces  the  problem  of  directing  forces  or  energies  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  a  purpose. 

These  forces  or  energies  logically  arranged  we  call  organization,  and  to 
secure  efficiency  in  the  organization,  it  is  necessary  to  control  it  through  intel- 
ligent direction.  The  first  requisite  for  success  of  an  organization  is  Right 
Leadership.  Where  can  the  leader  be  found?  The  business  world  says,  up 
from  the  ranks,  because  only  with  that  training  can  one  have  a  thorough  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  entire  problem.  "The  hunt  for  talent  never  ceases." 
Where  is  the  person  who  can  and  will  put  aside  all  distractions  and  study  the 
problem  through  to  a  solution?  The  world  pays  almost  any  price  for  such 
leadership. 

Too  often  the  mistake  is  made,  especially  in  an  organization  largely  com- 
posed of  women,  in  choosing  a  leader  on  account  of  wealth,  social  position  or 
personal  charm.    While  the  last  named  is  of  great  value,  almost  of  necessity  in 
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leadership,  and  th .  others  may  be  of  great  value,  alone  they  can  never  make 
a  leader.  The  custom  so  common  in  European  countries  of  choosing  a  social 
figurehead  as  the  leaders  of  organizations  has  never  been  popular  nor  success- 
ful in  America. 

Essential  Requisites  of  Leadership 

Having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  problem,  what 
other  requisites  are  necessary  to  right  leadership?    First,  I  would  say, — 

HEALTH:  Leadershio  demands  the  use  of  great  vitality,  and  it  is  a  pitiable 
and  daily  occurrence  to  see  some  great  leader  dropping  from  his  place  on  ac- 
count of  over-work. 

2nd,  INITIATIVE:  He  must  be  the  mainspring  of  the  organization,  the 
great  master  mind  that  schemes  and  plans. 

3rd,  Leadership  demands  TACT  and  OPENMINDEDNESS.  He  must  be 
conservative,  but  not  too  conservative;  slow  to  act,  and  firm  when  acting.  He 
must  not  be  carried  away  with  either  praise  or  blame,  and  he  will  have  both  in 
proportion  to  his  success. 

He  must  have  unbounded  ENTHUSIASM,  and  belief  in  the  movement.  His 
enthusiasm  must  be  so  great  that  it  permeates  the  entire  organization. 

He  must  have  a  deep  and  thorough  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE; 
a  power  to  unerringly  choose  men,  and  get  from  them  the  best  they  are  capable 
of  giving. 

He  must  be  eminently  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  great  vision 
of  the  completed  problem. 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  movement  is  largely  determined  at  the  time  of 
organization.  It  is  of  vital  necessity  that  the  organization  be  along  proper 
lines.  While  every  organization  is  a  distinct  problem,  the  key-note  of  all  is 
unity  of  purpose,  and  the  best  organization  is  that  which  brings  about  the 
closest  co-operation  among  its  different  departments. 

No  leader  should  be  permitted  to  become  indispensable  to  an  organization. 
There  should  be  understudies  in  organization,  as  there  are  on  the  stage.  No 
Manager  would  run  the  risk  of  a  great  dramatic  production  failing  for  want 
of  an  understudy;  yet  many  great  organizations  are  running  this  risk  daily. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  care  that  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  Vice 
Presidents.  They  should  be  the  ones  best  fitted  to  step  into  the  leader's  place 
in  case  of  necessity.  Too  often  the  fatal  mistake  is  made  of  considering  this 
office  unimportant. 

5th:  The  leader  should  be  shaped  to  the  organization,  not  the  organization 
to  the  leader.  When  the  exceptional  leader  appears,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  the  work  single-handed,  thereby  weakening  the  organization,  but  should 
be  given  a  position  to  strengthen  it.  To  such  leaders  particularly  the  law  ap- 
plies that  "no  man  should  become  indispensable,"  for  if  he  drop  out,  the  organ- 
ization falls  to  pieces.  History  is  filled  with  the  wrecks  of  great  movements 
that  have  faijed  with  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  great  leader.  Leaders  are 
recognizing  this  impersonal  nature  of  organization,  and  realize  that  one  of  the 
severest  tests  of  an  executive  is  whether  he  has  anyone  trained  to  succeed  him. 

The  forces  which  the  organization  is  to  direct  should  be  fully  understood. 
This  of  course  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with  an  entirely  new  move- 
ment such  as  the  Drama  League.  No  one  could  have  imagined  that  the  move- 
ment would  be  so  far-reaching  in  four  years.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  evolu- 
tion and  true  growth,  and  its  problems  have  had  to  be  solved  as  they  appeared. 

One  of  the  greatest  organizers  in  the  world  today  has  given  his  formula  for 
a  successful  administration.  He  says,  "Organize,  Deputize  and  Supervise." 
The  failure  of  the  first  attempt  at  organization  makes  the  second  attempt  very 
difficult.  There  is  also  great  danger  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  an 
organization,  and  with  the  wrong  people. 

Policies — Not  Details 

Right  leadership  should  be  concerned  with  policies  and  not  with  details. 
There  are  very  few  leaders  who  would  not  confess  that  they  are  hampered  by 
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details  and  over-work,  and  yet  Scarcely  any  could  be  found  who  would  be 
willing  to  surrender  any  of  their  work  to  others.  It  is  this  peculiar  factor  of 
human  nature  that  is  not  willing  to  surrender  any  authority,  that  prevents 
progress  in  organization  more  than  any  other. 

Rest 

Every  leader  must  have  a  period  of  rest  and  relaxation  for  growth.  It  is 
impossible  to  sustain  for  long  the  tension  required  for  leadership.  Rest  from  a 
distance  gives  a  new  angle  of  vision,  and  the  leader  avoids  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing blind  to  the  needs  of  the  organization. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  organization  must  be  absolutely  impersonal.  The 
leader  must  look  upon  his  organization  from  the  view-point  of  its  activities, 
and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  persons  who  compose  it.  When  this  per- 
sonal equation  is  eliminated,  then  the  leader  can  study  the  organization  as  a 
machine;  study  its  activities,  and  lastly  the  personnel,  and  compare  their  quali- 
fications and  fitness  for  places  of  trust. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  statement  that  may  or  may  not  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, but  if  you  have  worked  long  in  organization,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me,  RIGHT  LEADERSHIP  NEEDS  MONEY  TO  ACCOMPLISH  RE- 
SULTS. An  organization  may  run  for  a  certain  length  of  time  on  love  for  the 
work,  enthusiasm  and  personal  sacrifice,  but  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
it  must  be  placed  upon  a  thoroughly  sound  financial  basis,  because  enthusiasm, 
love  and  sacrifice  can  go  only  so  far.  Right  leadership  must  lie  paid  for 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  possible. 

A  sound  judgment  is  the  prime  mental  attribute  of  every  leader.  When  a 
leader  is  not  successful,  we  say  that  his  judgment  is  not  good,  which  means 
that  he  used  wrong  standards  in  drawing  his  conclusions.  Every  leader  has 
some  standards,  and  the  difference  between  a  leader  who  succeeds  and  the  one 
who  does  not  is  largely  determined  by  their  attitudes  toward  these  standards. 
The  one  having  decided  that  certain  people  and  standards  are  correct  goes 
on  for  years  working  along  that  line.  The  other  is  open-minded  for  new  ideas 
and  new  talent;  is  willing  to  change  his  standards  and  be  judged  under  new 
conditions. 


Mr.  Forrest  Izard,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Center,  speaking  on 

Programs,  What  Should  They  Be? 

said, 

"In  Boston  we  have  found  that  a  lecture  by  a  popular  actor  will  bring  out 
about  one-half  of  our  members,  a  lecture  by  a  producer,  one-fourth  or  less. 
This  shows  the  demand  for  the  popular  actor.  Such  lectures  do  not  reflect  the 
idea  of  the  League,  yet  the  public  will  not  attend  others.  Whether  lectures  be 
given  by  actors  or  by  others,  I  think  they  should  have  a  definite  relation  to  the 
play  appearing  at  the  theater  at  that  time.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity 
about  the  character  of  lecturers." 

Mr.  Brannan  of  Hartford  advocated  the  use  of  local  speakers  as  far  as 
possible. 

Miss  Houston  said,  "In  Los  Angeles,  the  reading  of  a  play  followed  by  dis- 
cussion will  be  attended  by  200  out  of  500  members.  It  brings  out  people  who 
have  no  other  opportunity  of  expression.  The  working  people  seem  to  take 
part.  There  are  usually  from  three  to  five  new  members  received  at  each  of 
these  discussions." 

Mrs.  Crandall  of  Chicago^  "Actors  will  generally  fill  the  hall.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem and  one  not  easy  to  solve.  Meetings  addressed  by  members  would  prob- 
ably work  out  in  small  towns  or  among  small,  groups." 

Mrs.  Best  thought  the  meetings  with  local  speakers  brought  out  a  class  of 
audience  with  more  genuine  interest  and  purpose  and  are  therefore  very  satis- 
factory. 

Mrs.  Besly  said  that  meetings  held  for  discussion  were  the  best  attended. 
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Mr.  F.  C.  Brown  of  Boston  added  that  Mme.  Simone  speaking  in  a  foreign 
tongue  had  attracted  one  of  the  largest  and  best  audiences.  At  a  meeting  on 
"Bunty  Pulls  The  Strings,"  a  dramatic  critic  spoke  for  fifty  minutes  and 
"Bunty"  spoke  for  ten  minutes.  This  method  combines  instruction  with  lion- 
hunting.    It  is  much  more  dignified  to  have  the  lectures  on  technical  subjects. 

Mrs.  Jarden,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Center,  was  introduced  and  spoke 
a  few  words  of  greeting.  Mrs.  Jarden  was  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the 
delegates. 

On  motion,  the  session  adjourned  in  order  that  the  delegates  might  enjoy  an 
automobile  ride  to  the  Philomusian  Club  and  a  reception  tendered  by  them  in 
their  beautiful  new  club  house.  This  occasion  was  of  especial  interest,  as  it 
was  chiefly  through  the  faith  and  efforts  of  the  Philomusian  Club  and  its  then 
President  and  Secretary — ^Mrs.  Marshall  Smith  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Jarden, — 
that  the  Philadelphia  Center  was  originally  organized. 


Evening  Session 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  a  mass  attendance  at  a  special  perform- 
ance by  Miss  Annie  Russell  and  her  company  of  skilled  Players,  at  the  attrac- 
tive Little  Theatre.  The  delegates  were  all  in  attendance,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  seats  were  entirely  filled  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Center.  In 
fact  so  great  was  the  demand  that  many  League  members  were  unable  to  se- 
cure seats. 

This  special  audience  of  Drama  Leaguers  was  in  ecxellent  spirits  and  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  the  rare  delicacy  of  Miss  Russell's  clever  playing, 
and  the  wit  of  the  play;  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  drama  itself  had 
but  little  claim  to  serious  attention.  By  their  ready  response  and  eager 
receptive  attitude  the  delegates  proved  to  all  the  value  of  a  trained,  specialized 
audience. 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  24,  1914 

General  subject  for  the  day. 

The  Power  of  the  League  as  a  Theatre-going  Body 

Playgoing  Committee,  Miss  Alice  M,  Houston,  Chairman. 

Morning  Session 
The  Guaranteed  Audience 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  for  a  preliminary  half- 
hour  of  business.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments 
was  first  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

Amend  Article  5,  Section  2,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "elected"  the  word 
"biennially,''  and  by  striking  from  first  paragraph  all  after  the  word  "ballot" 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"Sent  by  members  by  mail  or  messenger  or  personally  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  League  ten  (10)  days  before  the  annual  meeting  at 
which  the  election  is  to  be  held  and  certified  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  ballots  sent  by  him  (or  her)  to  the  members  of  the  League  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  Article  14. 

"This  ballot  may  be  marked  by  an  X  at  the  printed  name  of  the 
candidate  chosen  by  the  nominating  committee,  or  another  name  may 
be  written  in  place  of  the  one  nominated. 

"At  the  annual  meeting  when  an  election  is  to  be  held  tellers  shall 
be  appointed  who  shall  count  the  ballots  so  certified  by  the  Secretary, 
a  majority  vote  being  necessary  to  elect." 
and  striking  out  the  second  paragraph,  beginning  "the  board  of  directors  shall 
be  divided." 
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Amend  Article  *5,  Sec.  2,  last  paragraph,  by  substituting  the  word  "bien- 
nially" for  "annual"  after  the  words  "These  officers  shall  be  elected." 
Amend  Article  13  by  adding  a  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.    The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  from  its  number  the 
editor  of  the  publication  known  as  "The  Drama." 

Mrs.  Strickland  Clark,  Chairman. 

Motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  report  be  acted  upon  as  a 
whole.  After  general  discussion,  on  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  By- 
laws so  amended. 

Mrs.  Best  mtroduced  Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Playgoing  Committee,  who  was  p;reeted  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Playgoing  Committee  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America 

The  Drama  League,  which  was  organized  as  the  fostering  influence  of  bet- 
ter drama  in  America,  not  alone  in  the  producing  center  in  the  larger  cities, — 
but  everywhere, — a  national  body  to  serve  a  national  purpose — has  been  forced 
in  the  playgoing  department  by  its  raison  d'etre  out  into  the  smaller  cities. 
The  educational  department  was  already  active  in  these  Centers  with  study 
classes,  lecture  courses,  and  readings;  but  the  opportunities  were  few  of  see- 
ing the  good  plays  well  presented.  As  there  would  be  no  other  reason  for 
these  trained  groups  than  that  they  should  form  themselves  into  active,  alert 
and  appreciative  audiences,  it  became  the  new  function  of  the  Playgoing  Com- 
mittee to  make  an  effort  to  secure  for  the  smaller  cities  the  opportunity  to  hear 
at  least  several  good  plays,  well  acted,  each  season. 

An  actor  whose  slogan  is  imagination  in  dramatic  art  thus  interpreted  the 
League  movement  as  a  new  force  looking  toward  a  new  national  expression 
through  the  drama.  "The  League  is  the  parent  of  an  art  and  an  audience 
to  come." 

To  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  who  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  was  the  man- 
ager of  a  Night  Stand  theatre  in  Streator,  Illinois,  the  Drama  League  is  in- 
debted for  the  initial  idea  of  lyceumizing  the  theatre.  Out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  a  knowledge  of  what  is  wrong  with 
both  the  management  of  the  night  stand  theatres  and  with  the  public  in  these 
theatres,  he  evolved  a  plan  of  guaranteed  audiences  and  presented  it  to  the 
League  for  solution,  as  the  Drama  League  was^the  only  body  organized  that 
could  undertake  to  ameliorate  the  condition.  Mr.  Williams'  theory  of  how  this 
could  be  effected,  the  League  has  been  working  out  practically,  testing  its  feasi- 
bility. It  was  no  easy  task  the  League  set  for  itself  in  undertaking  to  accom- 
plish this  as  the  year's  work  of  the  playgoing  department,  and  had  the  commit- 
tee known  beforehand  the  problems,  the  discouragements,  the  almost  insuper- 
able obstacles,  its  courage  would  have  failed. 

First,  it  was  necessary  to  interest  the  Drama  League  people  in  the  small 
cities.  This  was  not  so  hard  as  to  secure  a  committee  both  able  and  willing 
to  undertake  to  raise  the  guarantee  by  a  given  time.  The  idea  was  new  even 
to  our  Drama  League  people, — lecture  courses  had  been  subscribed  for  in  ad- 
vance and  the  best  music  now  is  given  in  smaller  cities  only  upon  the  sub- 
scription plan.  But  pledging  one's  self  to  a  course  of  plays  was  a  new  and  rev- 
olutionary idea  that  often  did  not  meet  with  ready  approval: — there  might  be 
a  blizzard,  or  some  one  in  the  family  might  be  ill,  or  one  might  be  out  of  town 
at  the  date  of  the  play;  so  that  the  various  committees  had  much  prejudice  to 
overcome  in  presenting  the  plan.  Two  great  handicaps  were  the  inability  of 
the  League  to  arrange  long  in  advance  for  given  plays,  or  to  name  the  dates 
of  the  plays;  such  is  the  business  of  the  theatre  that  both  plays  and  dates  are 
constantly  subject  to  change.  This  made  hard  work  for  the  Committees,  for 
they  had  first  to  find  the  people,  and  then  to  inspire  them  with  enough  faith  in 
the  Drama  League  for  them  to  be  willing  to  entrust  to  it  the  selection  of  the 
plays  that  they  were  to  see  and  to  spend  their  money  for;  and  the  League  in 
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turn  had,  by  repeated  interviews  and  correspondence,  to  interest  the  managers 
and  to  secure  their  promise  for  plays  at  fixed  dates, — plays  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  night  stand  audiences.  The  night  stand  audience  loomed  a 
large  factor  in  the  case,  and  the  season  has  proved  that  drama  study  classes 
and  courses  of  lectures  on  drama  are  greatly  needed  in  order  to  furnish  the 
prepared  audience  that  chooses  a  real  play  in  preference  to  a  "show."  Our  aim 
is  to  create  the  audience  and  then  to  furnish  the  play;  the  educational  work  of 
the  league  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  playgoing  work. 

A  form  of  subscription  card  pledging  the  signer  to  the  purchase  later  of  one 
or  more  tickets  for  each  of  three  productions  during  the  season  of  1913-1914 
was  issued  and  sent  in  lots  of  500  to  each  Center  or  committee  in  the  cities 
where  the  campaign  was  to  be  undertaken.  The  scale  for  the' different  attrac- 
tions ranged  in  price  from  $2  to  50  cents,  and  this  brought  the  plays  within  range 
of  all  theatregoers.  In  university  towns  we  made  an  effort  to  have  the  local 
committee  sell  blocks  of  the  cheaper  seats  to  student  bodies.  The  manner  of 
conducting  the  campaign  varied  in  different  cities.  Where  no  Center  organiza- 
tion existed,  the  committee  undertook  the  work;  but  without  the  backing  of  an 
organized  group  of  interested  people  the  task  was  doubly  hard  and  in  some 
cases,  failure  to  secure  the  guarantee  was  the  result.  This  experience  has 
conclusively  proved  that  the  plan  can  become  effective  only  where  organization 
precedes.  In  one  city  a  professional  lister  was  employed,  but  either  because  this 
savored  too  much  of  interested  business  rather  than  disinterested  art,  or  be- 
cause, as  happened,  the  same  week  had  tv/o  big  rival  attractions  both  of  more 
popular  appeal;  whether  for  one  or  both  of  these  reasons,  this  plan  also  was 
not  successful.  .  In  most  cases,  however,  the  Committee  on  Plays  of  the  respec- 
tive Center  has  had  the  matter  in  charge  and  has  conducted  a  publicity  cam- 
paign in  the  local  newspapers  concerning  the  circuit  plan,  the  plays,  and  the 
company  of  actors.  The  League  membership  was  first  covered,  next  the  Men's 
and  Women's  clubs  had  the  idea  presented  before  their  members  and  the 
pledge  cards  distributed  for  their  signatures.  The  universities  and  schools 
were  asked  to  assist  and  generously  responded  under  the  leadership  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  English  departments  and  the  teachers  of  expression.  Then  the  entire 
community  was  invited  to  help  in  this  attempt  to  bring  better  plays  to  its  city. 
Where  there  was  good  interurban  service,  a  committee  was  sent  to  the  out- 
lying communities  to  enlist  their  interest  and  cooperation.  Thus  the  canvas 
reached  an  ever  enlarging  public.  WTien  the  requisite  number  of  these  pledge 
cards  were  signed  to  aggregate  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  of  the  three  pro- 
ductions, they  were  called  in  and  kept  by  the  chairman  in  charge.  The  sub- 
scribers were  notified  when  the  box  office  would  open  for  the  subscription  seat 
sale,  which  was  in  advance  of  the  regular  box  office  sale;  and  if  the  pub- 
scribers  did  not  respond  at  the  box  office,  they  were  again  reminded  of  their 
pledge  by  phone.  A  very  small  percentage  of  loss  of  these  subscriptions  by 
failure  to  redeem  their  pledges  has  been  reported.  Removal  from  the  city,  ab- 
sence and  illness  were  the  alleged  causes  of  delinquency.  Each  Center  was  re- 
quested to  sign  and  forward  to  League  headquarters  a  contract  obligating  the 
Center  to  fulfill  its  guarantee  to  the  amount  of  $500.  This  acted  as  an  incen- 
tive to  secure  even  more  than  the  $500  subscribed  in  order  to  protect  the  Center 
against  loss  by  shrinkage.  From  the  first,  the  question  of  dates  in  the 
theatres  was  a  momentous  one.  After  securing  the  time  in  a  theatre  in  one 
city,  in  the  next  city  on  the  circuit,  so  placed  for  convenience  and  economy 
of  railroading,  the  second  theatre  would  have  the  date  already  booked.  Then 
a  fresh  start  would  be  necessary,  and  re-routing,  only  to  find  the  way  blocked 
in  another  direction  by  a  theatre-booking  on  the  date  required.  The  different 
Centers  all  sent  in  dates  that  our  bookings  must  avoid  because  of  local  events, 
such  as  concerts  and  college  entertainments  that  would  interfere  with  our  at- 
tendance. Also  requests  came  in  to  avoid  certain  nights  of  the  week,  Wed- 
nesday because  Wednesday  is  church  night  and  an  unfortunate  night  for  the 
theatre,  and  Saturday  nights,  because  the  business  men  keep  their  stores  open 
until  late.    At  times  the  situation  became  desperate  so  that  there  seemed  no 
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night  of  any  week  available  for  these  plays  so  much  desired  by  the  Centers, 
and  that  the  League  was  trying  so  hard  to  send. 

The  crucial  moment  came  when  on  the  16th  of  February  the  English  Reper- 
tory Company,  under  the  management  of  B.  Iden  Payne,  started  out  from  Chi- 
cago on  a  tour  of  two  weeks  playing  in  Drama  League  Centers'  under  the 
League  auspices,  and  in  other  cities  where  interest  seemed  to  warrant.  In  the 
unforeseen  absence  of  the  chairman,  our  valiant  president  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility and  acted  as  general  superintendent  of  the  tour.  The  cities  visited  were 
Rockford,  Streator,  Urbana,  Springfield,  Jacksonville,  Decatur,  Indianapolis, 
Fort  Wayne,  Kalamazoo,  Battle  Creek,  Saginaw,  and  Ann  Arbor.  There  were 
thirteen  members  in  the  company,  and  wherever  two  performances  were  given 
as  an  evening  and  matinee  performance  two  different  bills  were  presented. 
"Lonesome  Like"  by  Allan  Brighouse,  used  as  a  curtain-raiser  to  Dolly  Re- 
forming Herself"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  was  the  principal  bill  and  was  used 
whenever  only  one  performance  was  given.  The  other  bill  was  made  up  of 
three  one-act  plays,  an  entire  novelty  in  the  night  stands  and  not  yet  common  in 
the  larger  cities.  "A  Game  of  Chess"  introduced  a  new  American  Play- 
wright, Kenneth  Goedman  of  Chicago.  'Thipps"  gave  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing Stanley  Houghton  in  a  new  and  lighter  vein.  The  triple  bill  concluded 
with  "Press  Cuttings,"  one  of  Shaw's  plays  produced  in  America  for  the  first 
time  by  this  company. 

The  Centers  in  various  cities  held  meetings  in  the  theatres  and  elsewhere, 
addressed  by  B.  Iden  Payne  on  a  "Survey  of  the  Repertory  Theatre  Movement," 
and  by  Walter  Hampden  on  "Imagination  in  Dramatic  Art."  These  meetings 
were  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  enlisting  a  wider  interest  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  also  for  doing  honor  to  the  artists.  Whitford  Kane  also  contributed 
to  the  pleasure  of  these  occasions  by  a  reading  from  Galsworthy's  "Strife." 

In  one  city  where  there  was  no  organization,  when  the  English  Company 
played,  a  month  later,  after  organization  had  been  effected,  the  Irish  Players 
had  an  audience  three  times  as  large,  indicating  conclusively  the  greater  ac- 
tivity after  the  Center  was  organized.  Again  the  manager  of  a  small  play 
house  tried  repeatedly  to  book  "Disraeli,"  even  going  to  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  he  could  not  secure  the  play  for  his  theatre.  Later,  through  the 
League  influence  the  manager  re-routed  the  play  and  the  booking  was  made 
and  a  great  triumph  sfcored  for  the  local  center.  In  another  instance,  the 
theatre  ceuld  not  be  secured  for  one  of  the  League  plays  from  the  booking 
agency  controlling  that  territory.  Mark  Klaw,  of  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and  the  booking  was  secured.  These  all  seem  distinct  achievements 
for  the  League, — its  activity  and  its  recognition. 

The  second  tour  undertaken  under  Drama  League  auspices  was  that  of  the 
Irish  Players,  under  the  personal  management  of  Lennox  Robinson,  which 
started  out  from  Chicago  on  March  16,  with  a  slightly  different  route  from 
that  of  the  other  company,  playing  Milwaukee  and  Madison  in  addition  to  Il- 
linois and  Indiana  towns.  The  plays  given  on  this  tour  consisted  of  a  triple  bill. 
Kathleen-ni-Houlihan,  The  Building  Fund,  and  The  Rising  of  the  Moon.  The 
bookings  for  George  Arliss  in  Disraeli  made  through  the  League  for  the  Michi- 
gan circuit  were  Fort  Wayne,  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing  and  Ann 
Arbor. 

In  May  Mrs.  Fiske  will  play  "Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh"  in  the  following 
Le?gue  towns:  Rockford,  Streator,  Jacksonville,  Urbana,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson, 
Kalamazoo  and  Fort  Wayne. 

The  success  of  any  undertaking  lies  in  its  result.  Judged  by  the  letters  and 
word-of-mouth  evidence  from  League  members,  the  audiences  in  some  cities 
were  appreciative  to  the  point  of  enthusiasm,  affording  joy  and  stimulation  to 
the  actors.  Elsewhere  comments  rarged  from  the  "most  delightful  play  in 
years,"  to  "the  poorest  show  ever  seen."  But  point  of  view  is  an  individual 
matter  and  opinions  will  always  vary. 

Judged  by  the  letters  and  testimonials  from  those  who  managed  the  tour, 
the  management's  side  felt  it  a  step  toward  a  future  of  keener  and  wider  ap- 
preciation of  the  best  in  dramatic  art.    To  quote  Mr.  Payne  in  regard  to  hil 
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tour  and  the  reception  of  the  plays,  he  says:  "The  plays  are  going  splendidly 
tonight.  It  is  the  same  wherever  the  Drama  League  is  enthusiastic  and  active. 
This  work  will  surely  bear  fruit.  A  high  standard  must  be  maintained  for 
these  towns,  then  something  big  may  be  worked  up  eventually."  In  addressing 
the  Indianapolis  Center,  Mr.  Payne  is  quoted  ^s  saying:  "I  find  in  your  city  a 
vitality*  a  simplicity  and  a  directness  in  your  attitude  toward  the  theatre  that 
is  sympathetic  and  stimulating  for  the  best  in  the  art  of  the  stage."  And  again, 
in  writing  of  this  city:  "Our  reception  in  Indianapolis  was  right  royal.  It  is 
a  fine  town,  and  we  had  fine  audiences.  Their  enthusiasm  was  wonderful,  and 
far  more  than  ever  before  in  America."  This  message  voicing  a  note  of  warn- 
in?  came:  "This  tour  has  indicated  one  fact  clearlv.  namely,  that  where  the 
local  League  workers  are  active  and  enthusiastic,  great  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment exist,  but  that  nothing  will  be  accomplished  by  just  banding  to- 
gether and  labeling  themselves  'Drama  League'."  And  again  judging  by  many 
expressions  from  the  participating  actors,  it  was  for  them  a  unique  experience, 
and  in  spite  of  the  hard  work  involved  in  the  daily  journey  from  city  to  city, 
the  tour  was  full  of  the  joy  of  playing  to  alert  and  responsive  audiences.  The 
test  of  the  one  night  circuit  scheme  was  a  severe  one.  The  most  critical  audi- 
ences were  assembled  to  sit  in  judgment  not  only  upon  the  plays  and  acting 
but  upon  the  Drama  League  as  well, — all  three  must  reach  the  high  pitched 
expectation  of  these  newly  created  groups  organized  to  uphold  the  best. 

Besides  the  endless  correspondence  entailed  in  arranging  with  both  man- 
agers and  League  Centers  for  the  plays,  an  extensive  correspondence  has  been 
carried  on  throughout  the  season  with  the  committees  on  plays  in  the  Centers, 
furnishing  them  with  information  about  plays  and  companies  and  giving 
them  advice  about  the  support  of  all  theatre  engagements.  From  coast  to 
eoast  this  information  has  been  sent.  The  Chairman  has  also  visited  six 
Centers,  and  study  groups,  addressing  League  members,  meeting  with  executive 
boards,  and  play  committees,  in  an  effort  to  inspire  the  workers  and  to  stimu- 
late greater  interest  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership.  In  the  Bulletin 
work,  in  the  various  producing  Centers,  the  League  seems  to  have  taken  a 
backward  step.  The  standards  of  the  different  committees  were  never  so  di- 
vergent as  in  the  past  season.  The  underlying  purposes  of  the  Bulletin  and 
its  uses  as  conceived  by  the  pioneer  workers  seem  not  to  be  understood.  The 
Bulletin  form  is  not  consistently  followed  and  many  methods  prevail.  This  is 
discouraging  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Bulletin  work,  but  as 
this  is  the  subject  of  exhaustive  discussion  at  another  session,  it  is  merely  sug- 
gested here,  as  too  vital  to  this  department  for  an  annual  report  to  ignore. 
The  Bulletins  of  the  producing  Centers  keep  the  League  more  conspicuously 
before  the  public  than  any  other  feature  of  the  work  and  therefore  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  greatest  importance  to  us  that  this  department  should  be  carried 
on  with  a  common  purpose,  with  committees  equipped  and  trained  and  always 
with  a  high  standard. 

Though  brief  in  the  telling,  the  year  has  been  the  most  difficult  in  the 
experience  of  this  department,  not  only  because  its  chief  work  has  been 
in  a  pioneer  field  without  any  precedent,  but  also  because  of  the  inherent 
necessity  in  its  work  of  co-ordinating  so  many  forces, — those  of  the  theatre, 
the  professional  people;  and  those  outside  of  the  theatre,  the  laymen, — the 
professional  people,  keenly  alive  to  conditions  and  the  limitations  of  ac- 
complishment, and  the  laymen,  entirely  strange  and  new  to  the  ,situation 
recognizing  their  needs,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  obtaining  them.  Incident  to  pioneer  work  there  is  always  the  unknown  and 
unknowable,  disappointment,  uncertainty,  and  sometimes  disaster,  but  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  experiment  in  guaranteed  audiences  for  plays  in  the 
night  stand  theatres  has  cost  the  League  tireless  effort  and  a  considerable 
outlay,  we  feel  that  the  year's  work,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
plan  is  feasible,  has  been  profitable.  Another  season  should  not  be  so 
difficult,  for  we  have  our  mistakes  as  a  guide.  There  may  be  other  and  new 
pitfalls  ahead,  but  they  will  be  made  by  new  condiUgnS  tbst  might  arise; 
the  same  errors  could  not  be  repeated. 
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This  record  of  the  year's  work,  therefore,  concludes  with  a  hopeful  outlook  for 
fhe  future  of  this  new  undertaking.  We  have  kept  faith  with  our  members 
in  sending  them  plays  that,  unaided  by  the  League,  they  could  not  have  en- 
joyed, and  we  have  carried  forward  the  League  idea  of  better  plays  for 
better  audiences  out  from  the  cities  into  the  night  stands. 

A  prophecy  of  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  night  stand  meeting  waits  just 
ahead  for  fulfillment:  "You  who  are  here  are  therefore  the  conscious  partici- 
pants in  the  dramatic  life  of  the  future." 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Meyer  of  New  York  moved  that  "The  whole  meeting  feels 
that  this  report  is  very  wonderful  and  it  is  appreciated  by  the  League."  The 
motion  was  adopted.  The  President  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Miss  Hous- 
ton, who  presided  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Miss  Houston  called  for 
reports  from  the  Centers  on  Playgoing. 

Boston. — Mr.  Izard  reported  that  the  Boston  Committee  had  visited  forty 
plays  and  bulletined  eighteen.  Advance  bulletins  were  issued,  about  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  week,  on  plays  that  had  already  been  in  Boston  and 
had  been  approved. 

Washington. — Miss  Ethel  Smith  presented  the  report  of  Washington: 

"The  Playgoing  Committee  for  the  Washington  Center  of  the  Drama 
League  has  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

The  committee  has  attended  during  the  season  of  1913-14  35  plays — first 
presentations  in  Washington — of  which  it  has  issued  bulletins  on  12  and  has 
made  negative  reports  to  producing  Centers  on  the  other  23. 

The  plays  bulletined  are:  The  Strange  Woman,  The  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl,  Young  Wisdom,  Disraeli,  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  Damaged 
Goods,  The  Will,  The  Great  Adventure,  Marrying  Money,  Fanny's  First 
Play,  Margaret  Anglin  in  Shakespearean  Repertoire,  Change,  Tante. 

Advance  bulletins  were  issued  based  on  favorable  bulletins  by  two  other 
producing  Centers  in  the  case  of  Fanny's  First  Play,  The  Will,  and  Th<e 
Great  Adventure. 

The  difficulties  of  the  playgoing  work  in  Washington  arise  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  one-week  stand.  Nothing  ever  plays  longer  than  one  week,  so 
any  bulletins  to  do  any  good  must  be  based  on  attendance  the  first  Monday 
night  so  they  can  be  printed  and  mailed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  League  by  Wednesday  morning,  which  is  late  enough  at  best  when 
assistance  is  needed  and  is  none  too  early  when  the  mere  convenience  of 
playgoers  is  considered. 

The  Playgoing  Committee  many  times  has  had  two  and  even  three  simul- 
taneous performances  to  cover  Monday  and  a  force  of  from  15  to  18  reliable 
playgoers  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  muster  a  quorum  of  five  for  a 
committee  to  cover  each  performance.  To  those  familiar  with  playgoing 
work  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  is  a  difficult  situation  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  met  testifies  to  the  earnestness  and  fidelity  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed their  services  to  the  playgoing  work. 

The  committee  has  had  more  or  less  of  the  usual  experience  of  differing 
as  to  the  merits  of  productions  covered.  In  several  instances  it  has  declined 
to  bulletin  performances  which  were  subject  to  bulletins  by  at  least  one  other 
producing  Center.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  absence  of  the  star  and  the 
substitution  of  a  road  company  made  a  difference.  In  other  cases  the  committee 
was  quite  unanimous  in  its  dissenting  judgment.  There  were  close  votes 
once  or  twice. 

On  the  whole  the  work  of  the  Playgoing  Committee  of  this  Center  has  been 
accomplished  with  singular  good  spirit.  All  controversies  have  been  carried 
on  in  a  most  pleasant  though  earnest  way  and  there  has  been  little  disposi- 
tion to  wander  from  the  basic  standards  of  dramatic  art  into  the  seductive 
but  fallacious  fields  of  ethical  or  other  controversy. 

GILSON  GARDNER,  Chairman  Playgoing  Committee. 

Nev)  York — Mrs.  Lewis  Isaacs  presented  the  report  of  the  New  York  Play- 
going Coramittee. 
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Neiv  York — The  Playgoing  Committee  of  the  New  York  Center  has  visited, 
in  the  course  of  the  season  of  1913-1914",  fifty-five  plays,  and  has  bulletined  fif- 
teen of  these,  in  regular  form.  In  addition,  we  have  issued  supplementary 
notes  upon  three  plays,  and  upon  three  repertory  seasons.  Further,  we  have 
sent  out  a  bulletin  calling  attention  to  a  play  exceptionally  adapted  to  young 
people. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  heavy  drains  upon  the  finances 
and  the  energy  of  the  newly  organized  Center,  the  Committee  did  not  attempt 
to  visit  farce  or  melodrama,  feeling  that  worthy  plays  in  either  of  these 
classes  would  in  all  probability  gain  public  recognition  within  the  period 
necessary  to  assure  their  continuance.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  season, 
however,  we  have  visited  plays  of  each  kind,  when  they  seemed  promising. 
Had  this  policy  been  in  effect  from  the  opening  of  the  Center's  activities, 
which  began  with  the  late  summer  of  1913,  it  is  likely  that  several  additional 
bulletins  would  have  been  issued.  | 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  takes  some  satisfaction  in  the  following  list 
of  plays  bulletined,  because  of  their  varied  character  and  appeal,  tending 
to  show,  we  believe,  our  aim  to  attain  breadth  of  sympathy  and  a  catholicity 
of  taste.  Dividing  them  roughly  into  groups,  we  have  bulletined  these  plays: 
Serious  Plays: 

CHANGE— by  J.  O.  Francis. 

THE  YELLOW  TICKET— by  Michael  Morton. 

MARIA  ROSA — from  the  Spanish  of  Angel  Guimera. 
(English  version  by  Wallace  Gilpatrick  and  Guido  Marburg.) 

THE  WILI^by  Sir  James  M.  Barrie. 

HER  OWN  MONEY— by  Mark  E.  Swan. 

THE  STRANGE  WOMAN— by  William  Hurlbut. 

THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE— by  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 
Comedies: 

GRUMPY— by  Horace  Hodges  and  T.  Wigney  Percival. 

WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS— by  Ferenc  Molnar;  English  version  by 

Philip  Littell. 
THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE— by  Arnold  Bennett. 
TOO  MANY  COOKS— by  Frank  Craven. 
Farces : 

THE  LEGEND  OF  LEONORA— by  Sir  James  Barrie. 
WE  ARE  SEVEN— by  Eleanor  Gates. 
THE  PHILANDERER— by  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Spectacle : 

A  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO— by  Percy  Mackaye. 
Young  People's  Bulletin: 

THE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT— by  Laurence  Eyre. 
Mentione'd  in  supplementary  notes  on  outgoing  bulletins: 

KITTY  MACKAY— by  Katherine  Chisholm  Cushing. 

GENERAL  JOHN  REGAN— by  George  A.  Bermingham. 

THE  TONGUES  OF  MEN— by  Edward  Childs  Carpenter. 
Repertory  Seasons  of 

Sir  Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson. 

Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe. 

Miss  Margaret  Anglin. 

Mr.   Faversham's   "Othello"   revival   would   have  been   noted   had  there 
been  an  outgoing  bulletin  at  the  time  Mr.  Faversham's  performance  took  place. 
^  Of  the  foregoing  plays,  the  themes  range  from  feminism  to  the  inalienable 
rights  of  young  lovers  about  to  be  married,  to  regulate  their  own  lives, 
and  from  an  arraignment  of  the  British  public's  art  sense,  to  the  official 
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persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  The  mere  list  of  places  in  which  the 
several  actions  pass  will  help  to  indicate  the  range  and  variety  of  the  list 
of  bulletined  plays.  Thus,  CHANGE  is  a  story  of  the  conflict  of  ideas  of 
yesterday  and  of  tomorrow  in  a  Welsh  mining  town.  MARIA  ROSA  is 
Spanish  in  theme  and  place;  THE  YELLOW  TICKET  is  a  tense  drama  of 
Russia;  Sir  James  Barrie's  THE  WILL  passes  in  London,  and  HER  OWN 
MONEY  passes  in  New  York  or  almost  any  other  good  sized  American 
city.  The  essence  of  the  play  called  THE  STRANGE  WOMAN,  is  its 
habitat,  which  is  a  town  in  Iowa.  THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE  is  a  play  of 
England  and  Canada. 

Among  the  comedies,  GRUMPY,  a  play  in  which  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and 
his  London  Company  have  made  one  of  the  real  successes  of  the  present 
season  in  New  York,  passes  in  England.  This  play,  by  the  way,  has  been 
running  in  New  York  ever  since  the  opening  performance  on  November  24 
last.  The  scene  of  WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS  is  laid  in  Hungary,  and 
this  play  smacks  strongly  of  its  origin.  Arnold  Bennett's  play,  THE  GREAT 
ADVENTURE,  could  not  be  laid  elsewhere  than  in  London,  while  TOO 
MANY  COOKS,  Frank  Craven's  capital  light  comedy,  might  have  happened 
in  any  American  suburb. 

Barrie's  THE  LEGEND  OF  LEONORA  is  again  essentially  of  London, 
and  Shaw's  THE  PHILANDERER  is  English  to  the  core.  WE  ARE  SEVEN 
is  an  American  story,  placed  on  its  native  heath.  Percy  Mackay  went  to 
the  Orient  for  his  successful  spectacle  entitled  A  THOUSAND  YEARS 
AGO. 

Returning  to  the  proportion  of  plays  reported,  out  of  the  total  seen,  we 
find  it  to  be  rather  better  than  one  in  four.  The  Playgoing  Committee  feels 
that  this  is  a  good  showing;  that  this  in  fact  is  a  considerable  percentage, 
and  that  it  is  probably  at  least  as  high  a  proportion  as  any  considerable  body 
of  the  Drama  League's  membership  would  have  favored,  under  similar 
conditions. 

We  always  go  prepared  to  find  good  if  it  be  there.  The  pleasure  of  such 
work  lies  oftenest  in  its  quality  of  exploration;  every  member  watches  the 
curtain  rise  with  HOPE, — and  three  times  out  of  four,  sees  it  fall  with  relief! 
But  that  other  one  time,  the  fourth,  often  repays  the  Committee  for  many 
fruitless  evenings. 

Every  professional  critic  who  retains  the  proper  qualifications  for  his  work 
gets  his  reward  in  this  fluctuating  and  incalculable  way — the  joy  of  finding 
something  in  any  of  the  arts,  that  is  truly  worth  while,  and  of  being  in  a 
position  to  transmit  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  others,  is  the  best  return 
an  earnest  critic  can  get  or  wish  for. 

After  a  vote  has  been  taken,  among  the  Committee  members  present 
at  a  play,  comes  the  interest  of  formulating  the  report;  of  eliminating  points 
about  which  there  is  less  significance,  and  agreeing  about  cardinal  features 
of  the  work;  of  putting  into  words,  as  briefly  and  strikingly  as  we  can,  the 
basic  theme  of  the  play. 

The  theme-statement  is  usually  the  most  difficult  to  make.  Sometimes  its 
essence  is  brought  out  in  discussion,  and  the  actual  statement  is  put  together 
like  a  mosaic,  with  contributions  from  every  member  present.  Again,  it  may 
be  written  in  its  final  form  by  some  one  member  of  the  Committee.  The 
argument,  sometimes  calm  and  often  heated,  which  precedes  some  of  the 
decisions,  is  typical  of  what  might  arise  among  any  equal  number  of  League 
members,  recruited  as  this  committee  has  been,  from  men  and  women  of 
varied  callings  and  an  honest  interest  in  their  task. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  time  to  say  that  the  Playgoing  Conunittea  of 
the  New  York  Center,  which  now  includes  about  twenty  men  and  women, 
is  always  ready  to  consider  additional  candidates  for  membership,  if  they 
be  proposed  in  writing,  by  Drama  League  members,  with  some  statement  as 
to  the  special  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  this  work.  Fitness,  as  we  construe 
it,  means  here,  first:  ability  to  react  to  a  considerable  range  of  dramatic 
offerings;  second:    a  facility  in  expressing  one's  ideas,  and  third:    a  tempera- 
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taentai  equipment  that  equips  one  to  work  harmoniously  with  a  group  o^ 
committee  members.  We  want  individuality  of  views  and  expression,  and 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  demand  a  certain  willingness  to  be  convinced  by 
argument,  a  readiness  to  give  and  take,  in  reaching  toward  conclusions.  We 
may  add  that  under  the  New  York  Center  rules,  no  ont  connected  directly 
with  the  theatre  may  become  a  member  of  the  Playgoing  Committee.  This 
bars  out  playwrights,  actors  and  managers.  We  appreciate,  however,  the 
great  value  of  the  co-operation  of  professionals  in  this  department,  and  we 
have  been  privileged  to  include  a  number  of  them  in  our  Advisory  Board 
of  the  New  York  Center. 

On  the  Playgoing  Committee,  as  it  stands  now,  we  have  a  lawyer,  an 
architect,  a  painter,  a  publisher,  two  editors,  four  writers,  a  music  and  art 
critic,  a  professor  of  dramatic  literature,  a  curator  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  People's  Institute,  a  director  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Vocational  Bureau,  and  others  who  have  no  stated  profession, 
but  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  theatre  as  a  factor  in 
the  life  of  today. 

The  work  of  the  Playgoing  Committee  has  sometimes  been  criticised  by 
members  of  the  Drama  League  and  others.  Good;  we  want  more  of  this 
criticism,  and  the  more  constructive  it  is,  the  better  we  shall  like  it. 

SAMUEL  SWIFT, 
Chairman  Playgoing  Committee,  New  York  Center. 

The  report  of  Philadelphia  was  called  for,  but  as  the  Committee  was  not 
represented  on  the  floor  at  the  moment,  the  report  was  postponed. 
Chicago — ^Mrs.  Besly  presented  report  of  Chicago. 

The  Playgoing  Committee  has  attended  55  play^s  in  the  past  year,  that  is 
since  May  1913,  and  has  bulletined  17.  While  there  are  not  so  many  open- 
ings as  in  New  York,  it  occurs  very  often  that  there  are  three  or  four  in  one 
week,  making  it  hard  to  divide  up  the  Committee.  The  fact  that  the  Fine 
Arts  Theatre  and  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre  begin  on  Tuesday  night  con- 
stitutes a  delay  in  bulletining  because  of  the  possibility  of  another  bulletin, — 
a  delay  often  from  Sunday  to  Wednesday.  This  delay  in  mailing  and  the 
bad  post  office  service  have  been  almost  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  had  to  contend  with. 

The  bulletining  of  repertory  players  has  also  presented  great  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  frequent  change  of  play  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Bensoni 
players,  the  fact  that  it  was  very  hard  to  gather  the  Committee  together  to 
see  those  plays  in  which  the  Stratford-Upon-Avon  company  did  its  best 
work. 

The  repertory  players  under  the  management  of  B.  Iden  Payne  began 
their  season  on  November  15  and  ran  for  fourteen  weeks.  During  this  time 
they  changed  the  play  nearly  every  week  and  received  five  bulletins  and  three 
notices,  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  issued.  The  Committee  felt 
that  as  long  as  the  cast  consisted  of  good  players  and  the  plays  given  were 
all  plays  of  merit  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  repertory  players 
before  the  public. 

The  attitude  of  the  Committee  is  rather  a  divided  one  as  to  the  object  of  the 
bulletins,  some  considering  that  the  Committee  should  judge  from  a  merely 
critical  and  detached  point  of  view,  and  others  holding  that  the  only  possible 
value  in  sending  out  the  bulletins  lies  in  gathering  an  audience  to  see  those 
plays  which  might  otherwise  be  neglected. 

Through  an  extra  issue  of  postal  cards  the  League  was  able  to  draw 
enough  people  to  witness  "Yellow  Jacket"  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  it  for 
the  period  of  its  engagement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FANNY  F.  McMASTER,  Chairman. 
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Miss  Houston  discussed  the  work  of  Los  Angeles  Center,  which  she  had 
recently  visited. 

In  opening  the  general  discussion,  Miss  Houston  laid  strong  emphasis  on 
the  desire  of  the  League  for  uniformity  of  standards.  The  Committee  cannot 
endorse  unreservedly  the  policy  of  advance  bulletins,  for  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  there  are  changes  in  cast  that  materially  affect  the  values  of  the 
production. 

Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  asked  if  there  is  a  national  record  of  bul- 
letined plays?  In  how  many  cases  are  the  same  plays  approved  by  more 
than  one  center? 

Miss  Houston  replied  that  there  are  growing  divergencies. 

Mrs.  Isaacs  said  that  she  regarded  this  to  be  the  result  of  a  bad  dramatic 
year  rather  than  of  bad  criticism. 

Mrs.  Best  called  attention  to  the  fact  th|t  the  same  plays  do  not  appear  in 
all  centers. 

Mr.  Izard  said,  "Boston  feels  it  to  be  a  defect  in  the  bulletin  that,  being 
third  class  matter,  they  are  often  much  delayed  and  reach  our  members  too 
late  to  be  effective  the  first  week  of  an  engagement.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
concentrate  on  the  second  week.    We  would  offer  two  recommendations: 

1.  That  advance  bulletins  be  issued  in  cases  where  a  play  has  been  bul- 
letined by    three  cities. 

2.  That  the  Government  post  card  be  used  instead  of  the  present  form. 
Being  first  class  matter,  it  is  quicker. 

Miss  Houston,  in  calling'  for  discussion,  expressed  her  own  disapproval  of 
the  post  card  idea  on  the  ground  that  it  would  hamper  the  national  work.  The 
post  card  cannot  contain  enough  matter. 

Mr.  Izard  suggested  combining  the  two  methods.  The  post  card  for  the 
city  would  be  effective  and  save  time,  while  the  fuller  form  could  be  sent 
to  the  field  at  large. 

Mr.  Martyn  Johnson  of  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  Chicago,  said  that  the 
post  cards  sent  out  by  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  received  little  response. 

Mrs.  Crandall  of  Chicago  seconded  the  idea  of  combining  the  post  card 
with  the  longer  form  of  bulletin. 

Mr.  Izard  reiterated  Boston's  contention  that  it  is  one  very  important  pur- 
pose of  the  bulletins  to  induce  people  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

Mrs.  Meyer  of  New  York  objected  to  the  post  card,  and  urged  the  need 
of  longer  and  more  educational  bulletins.  She  thought  the  bulletins  especially 
lacking  in  their  comments  on  acting  and  production,  and  cited  "Her  Own  Money" 
as  an  example  of  bad  acting  which  should  have  been  commented  upon  aad 
was  not.  There  should  be  an  emergency  bulletin,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
form. 

Mr.  Eaton  felt  that  for  the  general  New  York  public  the  post  card  would 
be  of  no  use. 

Miss  Smith  reported  that  after  one  complaint  to  the  postal  authorities,  the 
bulletins  of  the  Washington  Center  had  been  promptly  delivered. 

Further  discussion  was  postponed  until  Saturday  afternoon.  The  chiir- 
man  announced  a  special  meeting  for  members  of  playgoing  committees  at 
five  p.  m. 

Miss  Houston  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  paid  organizer  and  circuit  manager. 
Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  manager  of  the  Little  Theatre  in  New  York,  was 
then  introduced  by  the  Chairman  and  spoke  on 

The  Manager's  View  of  the  Circuit  Scheme 

"The  circuit  scheme  from  the  Manager's  viewpoint  is  'bully.'  The  trouble 
for  the  manager  is  not  so  much  in  the  big  cities  as  in  the  one-night  stands. 

"The  character  of  the  public  is  puzzling  to  the  manager.  In  numbers,  the 
theatre-going  public  of  recent  years  has  quadrupled  and  there  is  no  common 
standard.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this:  Education — the  public  school — 
increases  the  number  of  the  public  that  seeks  theatrical  amusement;  the  raini- 
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mum  wage  and  the  increase  of  wealth  have  made  it  possible  for  the  labor- 
ing class  to  attend  the  theatres;  and  immigration  adds  more  numbers  to  the 
lower  levels,  and  so  still  further  waters  the  intellectual  stock  to  the  drowning 
point.  Old  standards  have  been  upset.  Social  conditions  are  different.  The 
former  clerk  class  has  been  reduced  and  the  average  laborer  has  been 
brought  up.    Immigration  has  made  too  many  standards  of  taste. 

"With  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  public,  the  managers  have  built  too 
many  theatres.  The  moving  picture  houses  also  take  away  from  the  legitimate 
theatre. 

"The  standard  of  taste  in  America  has  decreased  in  the  last  five  years. 
Yet  the  very  elements  that  bring  the  average  down  are  the  life-blood  of  the 
audience  of  the  future.  I  believe  we  are  very  near  a  national  drama  here 
in  America. 

"The  problem  is  not  the  taste  of  'the'  public  but  the  taste  of  the\  publics. 
There  are  four: 

"1.    The  intellectual  public. 

"2.  The  illiterate  public,  the  mere  spectator  who  delights  in  the  moving 
picture  show. 

"3.    The  supporters  of  melodrama,  the  sentimentalist  public. 

"4.  The  general  public  which  wants  merely  to  be  amused.  This  is  the 
public  that  supports  the  'long  run.'  It  is  no  recommendation  for  a 
play  that  it  has  had  a  long  run.  One  would  not  choose  a  cravat  be- 
cause the  salesman  said  it  was  'the  most  popular  pattern.' 

"The  intellectual  drama  flourishes  best  in  aristocratic  countries.  Russia  is 
the  leader  in  the  intellectual  drama.  In  America,  the  managers  have  lost 
the  upper  class  of  the  public.  They  are  busy,  catering  to  the  average  com- 
mon denominator,  for  the  manager  must  live.  But  there  is  no  average  com- 
mon denominator  for  the  little  boy  at  the  Hippodrome  who  shouts  gleefully 
at  the  antics  of  the  clown,  and  for  the  intelligent  appreciator  of  Mrs 
Fiske  in  "Rosmersholm."  The  higher  class  has  dropped  out.  It  is  these, 
the  great  silent  class,  that  must  be  reclaimed  for  the  theatre.  The  Drama 
League  is  giving  this  public  a  voice  and  will  teach  the  managers  to  listen. 
They  will  respond  to  it,  for  all  managers  are  anxious  to  give  better  plays. 

"The  one-night  stand  is  the  greatest  victim  of  the  average  common  denom- 
inator. Once  a  town  gets  a  bad  reputation  as  a  theatre  town,  the  managers 
shun  it.  The  Drama  League,  then,  has  the  opportunity  to  teach  the  managers 
that  there  are  audiences  in  these  places.  The  one-night  stand  is  a  largjc 
and  valuable  territory  that  has  seemed  to  be  going  fast  and  the  manag':r 
wants  to  get  it  back." 


In  introducing  Mr.  Martyn  Johnson,  Executive  Secretary  of-  the  Chicago 
Theatre  Society,  Miss  Houston  explained  that  it  would  be  especially  illuminat- 
ing and  useful  to  hear  his  view  on  the  circuit  plan,  since  he  had  toured  the 
League  circuit  as  manager  for  the  Irish  Players,  and  could  speak  with  au- 
thority on  the  working  out  of  the  plan.    Mr.  Johnson  said: 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  League  centers,  the  large  city  and  the  smaller 
city.  The  work  must  necessarily  differ  in  these  places.  The  League  h!afs 
an  important  function  in  towns  of  15,000  to  20,000  population.  Cities  of 
this  class  have  practically  no  opportunity  of  seeing  good  plays.  Reading 
circles  could  be  of  much  value  to  them,  and  amateur  productions  of  some 
benefit. 

"I  travelled  on  the  circuit  of  one-night  stands  with  the  Irish  Players.  With 
one  exception,  these  cities  more  than  raised  their  guarantee.  In  these  towns, 
the  Drama  League  found  that  it  had  a  definite  thing  to  do.  There  was  some 
good  educational  work  done  in  the  talks  on  the  Irish  plays. 

"On  every  hand  there  are  signs  of  a  dramatic  awakening,  for  the  realization 
of  which  there  must  be  among  League  members  greater  co-operation  and  more 
active  loyalty  to  the  national  ideals.   Isolated  groups  are  useless  in  perpetuating 
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the  drama.  Whatever  affects  the  Drama  League  in  a  small  town  in  Iowa  is 
just  as  important  as  what  affects  New  York.  (Applause.) 

"This  awakening  of  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the  American  people  is  a 
big  social  movement.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  need  to  be  a  high-brow. 
All  average  theatre-goers  think  that  the  Drama  League  is  a  high-brow 
organization.  You  cannot  educate  the  public.  Persuade  people  that  the 
good  thing  is  the  thing  that  they  like.  The  Drama  League  should  take  out 
plays  that  will  appeal  to  the  average  public  if  well  acted  and  well  presented. 
The  man  who  is  artistic  will  apnreciate  the  artistic  side  of  it  and  the  gener- 
al public  will  appreciate  the  pleasant  entertainment.  Art  must  be  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  with  faith  in  what  you  are  doing. 

"The  past  year  has  been  a  significant  experiment.  There  was  some  financial 
loss  but  we  must  stick  to  our  convictions  and  hold  to  the  big  idea  of  the  work. 
There  were  some  mistakes  made  in  the  work  this  year — "Dolly  Reforming 
Herself,"  for  instance,  was  too  English  for  the  places  to  which  it  was  taken. 
Synge's  "Well  of  the  Saints"  was  so  new  that  the  people  could  not  get  it. 
Wherever  the  Irish  Players  gave  the  three  plays  the  applause  was  up- 
roarious. 

"Next  year  all  the  centers  should  co-operate  with  the  National  in  this  circuit 
work.  The  managers  will  give  the  towns  what  they  want  if  the  plays  are 
supported.  There  are  difficulties  on  all  sides,  but  these  difficulties  can  be  over- 
come. This  is  really  the  big  work  of  the  Drama  League — ^your  big  opportun- 
ity— and  if  we  co-operate  we  may  bring  about  the  renaissance  of  the  Drama." 


The  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Whitford  Kane  of  the  Payne  English  Reper- 
tory Company,  who  was  in  one  of  the  companies  which  pJayed  the  League 
circuit  this  year.    Speaking  on  the  subject  of 

The  Actor  on  the  Drama  League  Circuit 

Mr.  Kane  said,  "I  have  just  one  thing  to  say  of  the  one-night  stand — there 
should  be  no  such  stands.  No  company  should  play  in  a  town  less  than  two 
nights.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  actor  to  do  his  best  work  under  the  physical 
strain  and  other  disadvantages  imposed  by  the  one-night  stand. 

"Throughout  our  experience  in  the  circuit,  one  fact  was  very  obvious,  name- 
ly, that  some  towns  were  much  more  responsive  to  the  Drama  League  plays 
than  others.  The  greatest  interest  in  sincere  dramatic  work  was  found  in 
college  towns.  In  the  college  town  there  are  more  earnest  young  people  and 
there  is  more  interest  in  amateur  acting.  Wherever  amateur  acting  is  prevalent 
the  interest  is  keener. 

"We  must  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  youth  in  our  work  for  the  betterment  of  the 
drama.    It  is  this  spirit  of  youth  that  produced  the  Abbey  and  LTlster  theatres. 

"The  work  of  the  amateur  under  competent  stage  direction  may  often  sur- 
pass that  of  the  professional.  We  are  fostering  both  appreciation  and  the  art 
of  the  drama  by  encouraging  the  amateur.  One  means  of  this  would  be  by 
establishing  an  experienced  stage  director  in  each  producing  Center  to  act 
as  district  manager,  giving  free  instruction  to  amateurs  in  one-night  stands. 

"The  appetite  for  good  drama  is  a  growth.  The  hunger  exists  in  the  small 
towns  and  the  League  can  do  much  to  foster  it." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Kane's  address  the  report  of  the  Playgoing  Committee 
of  the  Philadelphia  Center  was  given  by  Mr.  Henry  La  Barre  Jayne.  The 
Center  has  1,550  members,  has  visited  20  plays  and  has  had  five  meetings. 

Mrs.  Otis  Skinner  was  presented  and  spoke  from  her  personal  experience  on 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  One-Night  Stand 

It  is  a  pity  always  to  dispell  illusions,  and  one  of  the  very  pleasant 
mysteries  most  of  us  have  is  the  stage.    What  goes  on  behind  the  curtain? 

I  have  known  the  theatre  for  many  years  and  my  love  for  a  play,  my  emo- 
tions of  tears  and  laughter  b^ve  never  been  dispelled  by  knowledge  that  it 
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is  all  make-believe;  by  knowing  that  behind  the  drop  curtain  are  busy 
carpenters,  scene  shifters,  electricians  working  deftly  under  the  directions  of 
a  stage  manager.  The  quietness,  the  quickness,  the  military  precision  of  a 
well-directed  production  always  interests  me  when  I  watch  from  behind  the 
scenes  in  one  of  our  well-equipped  theatres;  but  I  am  invariably  the  niore 
impressed  at  the  results  obtained  in  the  average  one-night  stand  where  eight 
times  out  of  ten  the  stage  director  and  his  traveling  corps  of  workmen 
overcome  obstacles  often  inexcusable. 

Not  only  do  I  dislike  unveiling  the  mystery  of  "behind  the  scenes,"  but  I 
dislike  coming  to  you  in  the  guise  of  a  carper,  but  when  the  Drama  League 
makes  a  plea  for  "One-Night  Stands"  it  is  time  for  some  one  who  knows  about 
them  to  tell  what  the  actor  generally  expects  to  encounter  when  he  leaves 
New  York  to  take  his  successful  play  over  the  country;  for  come  New  York 
successes  as  they  may  sooner  or  later  he  must  take  to  the  road.  He  may 
offer  incense  to  the  Muses;  he  may  pray  Thespis  to  spare  him,  but  he  cannot 
escape  his  punishment.  I,  who  know  more  one-night  stands  than  I  could 
wish  my  dearest  enemy  to  encounter,  cannot  speak  without  emotion  when  I 
think  of  what  he  will  find  before  the  tour  is  ended. 

I  cannot  look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  without  a  shudder.  The 
awful  memories  of  towns  of  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  where  the 
manager  of  the  Opera  House  lives  a  hand  to  mouth  existence  so  far  as  his 
theatrical  business  is  concerned,  but  who  earns  his  real  income  from  his 
livery  stables,  or  his  hardware,  or  his  undertaking  business.  He  is  rarely  a 
person  who  makes  any  distinctions  in  the  kinds  of  attractions  that  come  to 
his  town.  He  is  a  sort  of  Lazarus  begging  crumbs  from  the  theatrical  feast 
of  New  York,  Chicago  or  San  Francisco.  A  few  choice  "crumbs"  are  thrown 
at  him  a  season,  but  for  the  most  part  he  takes  the  trash  he  finds  along  the 
road.  The  result  is  he  has  a  dirty,  poorly  run  theatre  where  neither  his 
townspeople,  the  visiting  company  nor  himself  can  derive  much  remuneration 
either  commercial  or  artistic. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  theatre  where  companies  play  but 
one  night,  where  trunks  are  dragged  in  and  out  of  dressing-rooms  in  all  sorts 
of  weather  can  have  the  comforts  of  New  York,  but  the  occasional  use  of  a 
broom  and  scrubbing  brush  can  be  expected;  an  occasional  fresh  newspaper 
can  be  spread  on  the  make-up  shelf — the  stage  hands  may  be  forbidden  to' 
expectorate  on  the  stage  where  beautiful  costumes  are  trailed,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  dressing  room  partitions  to  be  papered  with  lurid  posters  and 
cheap  printing  left  over  from  former  "shows." 

Not  trusting  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter  of  One-Night  Stand  Conditions, 
I  have  asked  the  stage  director  of  the  Kismet  Company  to  give  me  his  im- 
pressions, and  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  portion  of  his  letter. 
He  writes:  four  things  are  necessary  in  a  theatre,  viz: 
1st.    Cleanliness  in  all  places  back  of  the  curtain. 
2nd.    Fresh  air  in  the  Dressing  Rooms. 
3rd.    Running  water  in  the  Dressing  Rooms. 
4th.    Adequate  space  and  equipment  for  handling  productions. 
"Some  of  the  One-Night  Stands  comply  with  one  or  even  two  of  these 
requirements,  but  none  to  all  of  them.    In  the  average  one-night  stand  the 
only  cleaning  done  behind  the  curtain  Is  a  hurried  sweeping  done  the  day 
the  company  gets  in.    The  wash  basins  are  never  cleaned,  and  the  lavatories 
are  usually  most  unsanitary.    On  the  stage  the  stage  hands  invariably  expector- 
ate, and  while  many  theatres  have  signs  prohibiting  it  the  rule  is  seldom  en- 
forced.   It  is  impossible  for  the  company  stage  manager  to  do  anything.  If 
he  dismisses  a  man,  he  Is  short  In  his  crew.     One  theatre  we  played  in 
recently  was  an  exception.    The  house  electrician  was  a  woman,  and  as  the 
house  carpenter,  who  Is  always  In  charge  of  the  stage,  was  her  husband,  the 
rule  of  cleanliness  was  strictly  enforced.    One  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
average  one-night  stand  is  that  the  architect  in  designing  the  building  forgets 
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that  actors  need  air.  Dressing  rooms  are  in  the  cellar,  or  if  they  are  upstairs 
they  are  still  inside  a  solid  wall  with  no  chance  of  ventilation. 

"When  the  man  in  the  one-night  stand  wonders  why  he  does  not  see  the 
same  production  that  he  saw  in  the  big  cities,  let  him  look  at  his  theatre. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  the  same  thing  even  though  the  identical 
company  and  scenery  be  used,  for  in  most  cases  the  stage  is  lacking  in  the 
mechanical  equipment  necessary  for  a  perfect  performance.  The  old  theatres 
have  inadequate  switchboards,  and  a  stage  too  small,  and  with  not  enough 
overhead  space  to  accommodate  the  scenery. 

"The  real  trouble  is  that  the  local  manager  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  improve  his  house.  If  the  Board  of  Health  would  inspect  the 
stage  and  dressing  rooms  as  factories  are  inspected  the  matter  of  sanitation 
could  be  improved.  As  it  is,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  a  one- 
night  stand,  is  that  it  is  a  one-night  stand." 

There  you  have  the  stage  director's  view.  Now  I  have  further  information 
and  this  from  a  young  actress — not  prominent  enough  to  share  what  poor 
comforts  the  theatre  may  have  to  offer,  but  one  who  belongs  to  the  rank  and 
file;  one  who  dresses  with  the  chorus.    She  says: 

"I  try  to  pay  as  little  attention  as  possible  to  my  surroundings  lest  they 
should  distract  me  from  my  work,  but  as  to  general  conditions  I  feel  I 
should  be  eloquent.    The  absolute  lack  of  outside  ventilation,  the  dampness 

of  some  cellars,  the  frightfully  over-heated  conditions  of  others.  In   

we  were  16  in  one  room  without  a  vestige  of  fresh  air,  and  with  the  radiators 
leaking  hot  water  over  us  at  various  spots  while  the  entire  atmosphere  steamed. 

The  sewer  gas  in  many  places — especially   1 —  where  the  poison  affected 

our  eyes  so  that  some  of  us  could  not  hold  them  open  as  the  evening  progressed, 
even  on  the  scenes,  and  where  some  of  the  girls  were  lying  on  the  floor 
at  the  end  of  the,  performance,  not  able  to  sit  up.  There  is  seldom  enough/ 
light  for  make-up,  and  frequently  I  have  collected  my  powder  and  grease 
paint  about  me  in  a  dingy  corner  on  the  floor;  there  was  no  place  to  sit 
down.  Dirt  showers  from  overhead  when  there  is  any  commotion  on  the 
stage." 

These  are  recent  statistics  that  make  me  know  things  have  not  improived, 
perceptibly  since  my  own  experience  in  One-Night  Stands.  I  have  known 
dressing-rooms  where  the  floors  were  flooded  from  steam  pipes;  we  stood 
on  chairs  to  dress  and  wore  rubbers  to  the  stage  entrance.  A  towel  stuffed  in 
a  window  pane  to  keep  out  zero  blasts  was  too  trivial  to  mention. 

I  have  dressed  in  a  room  where  the  previous  occupants  were  members 
of  a  negro  burlesque  company  and  souvenirs  of  kinky  hair  still  adorned  the 
make-up  shelf. 

I  have  known  a  dear  old  actress  to  contract  pneumonia  and  die  from  ex- 
posure in  an  important  southern  city — the  capital  of  the  state — where  the 
dressing  rooms  were  supposed  to  be  heated  by  coal  grates — dangerous  in  them- 
selves, but  no  coal  was  supplied.  I  found  her  breaking  up  a  rickety  chair  to 
get  the  room  warm  enough  to  dress  in,  and  finally  being  compelled  to  put  on 
her  stage  costume  over  her  street  dress.  She  went  through  with  the  per- 
formance, but  next  morning  she  was  burning  with  fever.  We  got  her  to 
Memphis  and  there  she  lies  buried. 

I  have  known  an  actress-manager  to  buy  bolts  of  cheesecloth  and  tack  it 
along  the  stairway  leading  from  the  cellar  dressing-rooms  in  order  that  the 
costumes  of  her  company  might  not  be  utterly  ruined.  And  here  let  me  tell 
you  that  many  players  carry  tmo  sets  of  costumes,  wearing  their  old  ones 
when  the  theatres  are  filthy. 

If  a  room  full  of  actors  were  suddenly  asked,  "Which  is  the  worst  One- 
Night  Stand  theatre  in  the  country?"  With  one  voice  they  would  cry  out  the 
same  name.  I  will  not  divulge  it  here  except  to  remind  you  of  the  story 
of  the  penurious  man  who  asked  the  ticket  agent  at  a  railway  station  the 
cost  of  a  ticket  to  Springfield.  "Which  Springfield?"  asked  the  agent.  "Which- 
ever is  the  cheapest,"  replied  the  penurious  man.   The  actors  would  say  "Th« 
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Springfield  that  is  the  dirtiest."  And  in  this  particular  Springfield  an  actress 
told  me  that  the  dressing  room  was  so  unusually  filthy  that  her  maid  would 
not  spread  a  sheet  on  the  floor  to  save  her  costumes;  they  put  down  news- 
papers and  changed  them  from  time  to  time  during  the  evening. 

One  of  the  worst  theatres  the  Kismet  company  encountered  this  season  was 
on  the  route  of  the  guaranteed  audience  the  Drama  League  booked  for  circuit 
plays. 

And  here  it  seems  timely  for  me  to  speak  of  the  amateur  player — a  subject 
Mrs.  Best  assigned  to  me  for  tomorrow^  but  since  all  I  know  may  be  said  at  once 
she  has  allowed  me  to  tell  it  now.  Following  Mr.  Chubb's  excellent  remarks 
of  yesterday  and  his  plea,  or  rather  his  vision  of  "Folk  Culture,"  let  me  say 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  culture  that  I  believe  in  the  work  of  amateur  players, 
and  encouraging  clubs  to  be  formed  in  every  city  where  there  are  enough 
people  to  encourage  them.  Theoretically  the  amateur  is  a  very  nice  person, 
practically  he  is  an  abomination.  My  idea  is  Utopian,  but  if  a  club  could  be 
encouraged  to  present  plays  for  local  charities  it  could  do  more  towards 
raising  the  standard  of  taste  in  your  community  than  any  get-culture-quick 
method  I  know.  A  club  should  be  so  organized  that  every  entertainment 
would  mean  a  moral  and  financial  gain  to  the  whole  town.  A  moral  gain  in 
that  the  play  furnishes  wholesome  amusement;  a  financial  gain  in  that  the 
proceeds  have  been  turned  over  to  something  which  needed  help.  The 
actors  will  have  the  fun  of  playing  and  the  audience  will  have  the  pardon- 
able self-righteous  feeling  that  the  fifty  cents  admission  has  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Library;  a  new  bell  for  the  Union  Chapel,  or  some  com- 
munity betterment.  Here  you  have  the  nucleus  of  a  civic  theatre.  And  how 
will  this  improve  conditions  for  the  traveling  company?  The  growth  of 
taste  in  the  community  will  make  for  better  business  in  the  theatre;  and  your 
personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  behind  the  scenes  may  encourage  the 
manager  to  have  the  dressing-room  swept  out.  This  work  of  the  amateur 
is  a  digression.  Mr.  Clapp  of  Chicago  has  made  out  an  excellent  plan  for 
such  clubs  and  he  hopes  you  will  send  him  the  names  of  any  organizations 
about  which  vou  may  be  interested. 

I  must,  in  justice  to  the  manager,  present  the  other  side  of  my  picture 
of  the  one-night  stand,  and  say  a  word  in  sympathy  for  him.  It  all  goes 
back  to  his  not  depending  upon  the  theatre  for  his  real  bread  and  butter; 
hence  he  does  not  give  his  theatre  personal  inspection.  He  gets  very  little 
in  the  course  of  the  season  that  will  pay,  therefore,  he  takes  whatever  comes 
along  of  a  pretty  flagrant  quality,  composed  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  actorS 
who  should  be  cleaning  stables  and  washing  dishes. 

If  a  manager  defends  himself  by  asking  who  abuses  the  theatres — ^I  can 
say  both  actors  and  the  kind  of  stage  hands  he  employs.  But  if  he  ran  his 
house  with  self-respecting  stage  hands,  they  could  see  to  it  that  a  traveling 
company  did  not  deface  his  property.  If  he  had  a  clean  theatre,  and  eflScient 
workmen  (not  rowdies  who  in  many  instances  "work  to  see  the  show,"  as 
they  express  it)  the  comforts  would  be  respected.  If  not  then  there  is  a 
law  to  be  enforced  for  damajres  to  his  property. 

It  is  no  pleasure  for  a  company  to  play  in  your  town.  A  route  of  one- 
night  stands  is  an  ordeal  an  actor  accepts  with  dogged  endurance  as  part 
of  the  game.  Railway  connections  are  supposedly  so  good  that  a  compan> 
may  travel  two  or  three  hundred  miles  between  performances.  This  means 
that  the  players  have  started  from  the  last  town  in  a  cheerless  dawn,  stamping 
frost-nipped  toes  on  the  station  platform  while  waiting  for  a  train  often  be- 
hind time.  A  long  day's  journey  with  one  or  two  changes  of  cars,  arriving  in 
your  town  at  dusk  with  only  time  for  a  hurried  bite  before  going  to  the 
theatre;  where,  the  performance  ended,  a  few  hours  sleep,  an  early  call  and 
another  weary  journey  as  yesterday.  Every  condition  makes  against  a  good 
performance,  but  with  the  blessed  temperament  of  the  actor  rising  to  the 
occasion,  if  the  audience  is  appreciative,  and  conditions  behind  the  scenes  are 
even  passable,  the  play  will  go  well. 
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One  of  the  saddest  recollections  I  have  is  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  man  in 
our  company.  He  died  just  as  the  train  was  pulling  into  the  station  of  a  town 
in  the  middle  west,  where  we  were  to  play  that  night.  Of  course  there  was 
an  understudy  and  the  performance,  so  far  as  the  audience  knew,  was  un- 
changed; but  we  knew  the  difference.  And  I  can  remember  walking  along  the 
passagewav  under  the  stage  where  the  horrid  dressing  rooms  were  like  cells — 
only  less  orderly.  There  sat  the  members  of  the  company  silent  and  sorrow- 
ing. The  doors  were  open  as  if  they  could  not  bear  to  shut  themselves  ii)to 
such  hovels  in  their  misery. 

I  once  asked  Madame  Modjeska  how  she  could  act  so  brilliantly  on  one- 
night  stands.  "I  don't,"  said  she,  "unless  the  stage  is  clean.  I  always  feel 
the  theater  reflects  the  audience,  and  I  have  a  message  for  a  sympathetic  one- 
night  stand  audience." 

Now  I  appeal  for  you  not  to  take  the  blame  for  things  as  they  are,  but  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility.  In  the  first  place,  stand  by  your  manager.  Promise 
him  financial  support  if  he  tries  to  get  the  best  plays  to  your  towns.  One  a 
week,  two  a  month  or  one  a  month,  according  to  the  population  you  have  to 
draw  from.  Let  him  have  definite  proof  to  offer  to  the  powers  that  govern 
the  affairs  of  companies.  Let  them  be  assured  your  town  is  worth  placing  on 
the  route. 

^  Having  done  this,  see  that  your  playhouse,  whether  it  is  a  theatre,  a  skating 
rink,  or  a  town  hall  (whatever  you  may  dignify  by  the  name  of  Opera  House), 
is  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Health.  And  I  hope  the  manager  will  prosecute 
the  actor  or  stage  hand  who  abuses  the  property. 

Remember,  'The  quality  of  stage  entertainment  depends  upon  the  demand!" 


On  motion  the  session  adjourned. 

The  delegates  were  entertained  at  a  buffet  luncheon  by  the  Plays  and  Play- 
ers Club  at  their  club  house. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 
What  Constitutes  Dramatic  Material 

The  session  was  called  to  order  promptly  by  Mrs.  Best.  The  topics  deferred 
were  first  taken  up.  Mr.  Sidney  Daily,  of  Indianapolis,  was  the  first  speaker. 
His  subject  was 

The  Campaign  in  a  Large  City 

The  Indianapolis  Center  of  the  Drama  League  was  organized  in  November, 
1913,  and  on  February  23d  and  24th,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion, we  brought  B.  Iden  Payne  and  his  company  of  English  Players  to  In- 
dianapolis for  two  evening  performances  under  a"  guarantee  of  a  five  hundred 
dollar  sale  of  advance  tickets  for  each  performance. 

Indianapolis  has  a  population  of  something  like  275,000,  and  is  regularly 
visited  by  the  great  majority  of  theatrical  productions,  which  are  willing  to 
come  to  us  without  any  advance  subscriptions  or  guarantee  whatever.  In  map- 
ping out  our  campaign  we  therefore  had  a  different  situation  to  confront  than 
that  of  the  smaller  towns,  where  the  people  are  hungry  for  good  theatrical  pro- 
ductions and  know  that  the  only  way  they  can  secure  them  is  to  subscribe  for 
them  in  advance. 

As  Mr.  Pavne  and  his  company  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  people  of  In- 
dianapolis, we  decided  at  the  start  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  publicity  through 
the  newspapers  before  beginning  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  tickets.  Fortunately 
for  us,  both  of  our  leading  newspapers  were  friendly  to  the  League  and  gave 
us  all  the  space  necessary  to  tell  about  Mr.  Payne  and  his  company  and  also 
the  plays  that  were  to  be  presented  during  their  engagement  in  our  city. 

After  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign  through  the  newspapers  for  three 
weeks  we  then  began  to  canvass  our  members  and  also  the  various  literary  clubs 
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of  our  city  in  a  systematic  manner.  Tlje  first  thing  we  did  was  to  prepare  a 
four-page  folder  containing  an  announcement  of  the  engagement,  and  a  brief 
outline  and  description  of  the  company  and  the  plays  to  be  presented. 

We  distributed  these  folders  to  club  members  by  having  one  or  more  of  our 
Educational  Committee  attend  each  club  meeting  and  leave  a  sufficient  number 
to  hand  to  each  one  present.  We  also  mailed  one  to  each  of  our  own  members 
with  a  two-page  letter  containing  an  announcement  of  this  engagement,  and 
also  a  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Drama  League  in  bringing  this  company 
to  our  city  under  a  guarantee. 

In  the  two-page  letter  to  our  members  we  urged  them  to  subscribe  promptly 
for  two  reasons.  First,  that  all  subscriptions  sent  in  advance  would  add  pres- 
tige to  the  League,  and  second,  that  all  subscribers  would  have  the  first  choice 
of  seats,  their  orders  being  filled  according  to  the  dates  received.  With  this 
letter  we  also  enclosed  a  return  post  card,  which  contained  prices  of  the  seats 
and  an  order  sheet  for  tickets. 

We  planned  to  have  the  box  office  open  one  day  in  advance  of  the  regular 
sale,  at  which  time  our  subscribers  could  go  to  the  box  office  and  select  their 
tickets.  We  stated,  however,  that  subscribers  who  wished  to  do  so  might  send 
check  with  order  and  stamped  envelope  for  reply  to  the  Recording  Secretary, 
and  the  tickets  would  be  mailed  to  them  on  the  day  of  the  advance  sale. 

Our  first  letter  was  mailed  out  to  our  members  on  January  30th,  and  the 
advance  sale  of  tickets  was  announced  for  February  18th.  Up  until  February 
10th  we  had  received  less  than  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  advance  sub- 
scriptions, but  in  nearly  every  case  the  subscribers  sent  checks  with  their  orders. 

We  therefore  decided  to  solicit  orders  for  tickets  to  be  filled  by  us  instead 
of  at  the  box  office,  and  on  February  12th  we  mailed  out  a  second  letter  to 
each  of  our  members  and  also  a  special  letter  to  over  six  hundred  club  mem- 
bers requesting  them  to  send  us  their  orders  f.or  tickets  and  thereby  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  waiting  in  line  at  the  box  office. 

On  February  14th  we  selected  twenty  volunteers,  who  went  over  the  entire 
list  of  our  members  who  had  not  subscribed  and  divided  them  into  lots  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  names,  each  member  taking  the  names  of  members  with  whom 
he  or  she  was  acquainted  wherever  possible.  Each  volunteer  agreed  to  call 
up  each  one  on  his  or  her  list  between  Sunday  evening,  February  15th,  and 
Monday  evening,  February  16th. 

This  final  canvass  by  'phone,  following  as  it  did  right  on  the  heels  of  the 
strong  letters  mailed  out  to  our  own  as  well  as  club  members  on  February  12th, 
enabled  us  to  increase  our  sales  to  $1,243.75  by  the  following  Tuesday  night. 
These  orders  were  accompanied  by  checks  and  cash  amounting  to  $1,163.75. 

Before  soliciting  orders  for  tickets  we  secured  from  the  theater  a  diagram 
of  the  seats  and  also  envelopes  for  theater  tickets.  Just  as  fast  as  the  orders 
were  received  the  Recording  Secretary  allotted  the  tickets  and  marked  the  name 
of  the  subscriber  and  the  location  of  the  ticket  on  the  envelope,  attaching  to  it 
the  cash  or  check  received  from  the  subscriber. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  before  the  regular  sale  at  the  box  office  opened, 
we  went  to  the  theatre  and  in  less  than  two  hours'  time  took  out  all  the  tickets 
for  which  we  had  received  subscriptions  and  turned  over  the  checks  and  cash 
we  had  received  for  them.  About  $80  worth  of  tickets  that  had  not  been  paid 
for  we  placed  in  envelopes  and  left  at  the  box  office.  The  subscribers  for  these 
were  notified  by  'phone  to  call  for  them,  which  they  did  promptly  with  but  one 
or  two  exceptions. 

In  connection  with  this  engagement  the  Committee  on  Plays  reserved  the 
Gallery  of  the  theatre  for  the  bene'fit  of  League  members  and  their  friends. 
Special  tickets  were  sold  at  the  regular  price  of  twenty-five  cents  each,  which 
entitled  the  holders  to  admittance  through  the  front  entrance  without  the  an- 
noyance and  inconvenience  of  waiting  in  the  alley. 

Although  Indianapolis  was  in  the  grip  of  the  worst  blizzard  of  the  season 
on  the  first  night  of  this  engagement,  still  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  of 
the  Gallery  tickets  presented  for  redemption  the  first  night  and  something  over 
two  hundred  the  second  night. 
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While  this  was  not  as  much  of  an  attendance  as  could  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected, still,  considering  the  stormy  condition  of  the  weather,  the  results  were 
most  encouraging,  and  we  received  a  great  deal  of  praise  from  the  newspapers 
for  our  efforts  in  trying  to  redeem  the  Gallery  for  the  benefit  of  all  lovers  of 
good  drama  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  tickets. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  success  of  this  engagement  gave  the  In- 
dianapolis Center  of  the  Drama  League  prestige  with  all  lovers  of  good  drama 
in  our  city.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  derived,  however,  was  the  awakening 
of  the  local  manager  of  the  theater  to  the  strength  of  the  League.  He  ex- 
pressed surprise  when  he  learned  that  we  had  over  five  hundred  members,  and 
stated  that  he  did  not  suppose  we  had  more  than  fifty  at  the  most.  The  hardest 
thing  for  him  to  understand,  however,  was  why  we  should  want  to  bring  an 
unknown  company  to  Indianapolis  and  work  up  a  sale  of  tickets  without  any 
profit  to  ourselves. 

When  he  found  we  were  sincerely  in  earnest  he  was  glad  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  every  way  possible  to  help  make  the  engagement  a  success.  For  instance, 
when  we  explained  to  him  our  plan  of  selling  Gallery  tickets  to  students, 
teachers,  etc.,  he  agreed  to  hold  open  the  Gallery  exclusively  for  us  in  con- 
sideration of  our  selling  a  minimum  amount  of  two  hundred  tickets  for  each 
night. 

When  the  blizzard  tied  up  the  street  car  traffic  the  first  night  he  refused  to 
hold  us  to  our  guarantee,  and  also  to  accept  the  money  we  had  collected  for 
tickets  that  were  not  presented  for  redemption.  He  also  extended  to  us  the 
free  use  of  the  theatre  for  our  Drama  League  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the 
second  day  of  the  engagement. 

At  the  time  we  were  arranging  for  the  advance  sale  of  the  tickets  he  stated 
that  he  thought  it  was  a  good  plan  to  take  these  tickets  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  if  any  of  the  checks  were  not  good  we  would  have  time  to  collect 
them  before  the  night  of  the  performance.  When  we  began  to  turn  in  the  or- 
ders on  the  morning  of  the  sale,  and  he  saw  the  signatures  of  the  leading  peo- 
ple of  our  city  attached  to  the  checks,  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
League  has  sold  these  tickets,  for  I  should  have  thought  the  people  had  gone 
crazy  if  they  had  come  to  us  to  subscribe  for  an  unknown  show  they  knew 
nothing  about." 


Mrs.  Hermann  Ostrander,  of  Kalamazoo,  then  spoke  on 

The  Campaign  in  a  One-Night  Stand 

Having  had  such  a  very  little  experience,  and  knowing  nothing  about  the 
theatrical  situation  in  any  town  other  than  my  own,  I  must  perforce  limit  ray 
discussion  to  the  campaign  in  a  one-night  stand,  and  that  particular  stand  Kala- 
mazoo. 

Possibly  the  situation  in  my  own  city  is  in  many  points  similar  to  that  of 
other  cities  of  50,0  0  inhabitants.  In  beginning  the  discussion  it  seems  to  me 
that  conditions  existing  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  play  an  nn- 
portant  part,  and  in  this  instance  they  were  perhaps  not  unusual. 

We  have  a  theatre  which  belongs  in  the  circuit  and  usually  gives  us  each 
year,  providing  the  companies  are  passing  through,  four  or  five  first-class  plays. 
Last  year  (1913)  we  had  Sothern  and  Marlowe;  Mrs.  Fiske  in  "The  High 
Road;"  Maud  Adams  in  "Peter  Pan,"  and  Henry  Miller  in  "The  Rainbow." 
played  to  packed  houses. 

The  remainder  of  the  season,  to  say  the  least,  was  given  over  to  plays  diffi- 
cult to  classify. 

We  also  have  a  vaudeville  theatre,  where  prices  vary  from  ten  to  thirty- 
five  cents  per  seat,  and  five  moving  picture  houses  that  always  draw  large 
audiences,  particularly  on  Saturday  afternoons,  when  school  children  are  free 
to  attend. 

These,  together  with  the  plays  produced  by  the  college  and  normal  students, 
furnish  the  dramatic  pabulum  of  our  theatre-goers.    I  might  mention  a  nun»- 
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ber  of  small  study  clubs  that  give  several  programs  on  the  Drama  during  the 
year. 

When  the  Drama  League  was  proposed  for  Kalamazoo  we  felt  that  through 
the  propaganda  of  the  League  and  its  circuit  system  of  plays,  the  standard  of 
the  drama  as  an  art  could  be  raised.  Had  we  started  a  year  earlier,  and  had 
had  more  time  to  build  up  an  effective  organization,  such  as  our  musical  and 
art  clubs  possess,  before  the  guaranteed  plays  were  proposed,  the  question  of 
the  guaranty  would  have  been  a  much  easier  one.  As  it  was,  the  work  had 
to  be  done  by  a  few  people.  At  the  beginning  of  our  campaign,  the  Drama 
League  was  only  a  name. 

We  began  soliciting  subscriptions  for  our  plays  while  we  were  organizing 
and  securing  our  membership.  We  organized  our  Center  last  June,  the  week 
before  commencement,  when  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  free  evening  for  oui 
first  publicity  meeting  arranged  for  Mrs.  Best.  So  our  membership  grew  slowly 
and  little  was  done  before  October. 

A  pledge  of  $2,500.00  for  five  plays  was  regarded  by  our  president  and  most 
of  the  members  of  our  board  as  a  responsibility  too  great  to  be  undertaken  in 
our  unorganized  condition,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember to  the  effect  that  if  the  subscriptions  were  not  secured  in  three  months, 
the  plan  should  be  abandoned.  There  were  only  two  dissenting  votes,  and  as  a 
reward  for  one  of  these  votes,  I  was  given  the  chairmanship  of  the  pledge 
committee. 

At  this  time  we  had  about  $800.00  pledged  and  less  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers; but  representative  people  that  I  had  interviewed  had  been  so  cordial  in 
the  reception  of  our  plans  I  felt  that  it  was  best  to  make  the  effort,  and  if  the 
general  public  did  not  come  forward  with  their  subscriptions,  it  could  easily  be 
dropped.  In  the  early  Fall  a  committee  of  ten  people  had  been  appointed  to 
circulate  the  pledge  cards  furnished  by  the  National  organization  for  sub- 
scriptions. This  committee  represented  a  wide  circle  of  interests.  Only  three 
of  this  committee  met  with  any  success.  The  great  difficulty  was  we  did  not 
know  luhat  plays  were  coming  and  luhen  they  could  be  expected.  Those  were 
the  two  questions  with  which  we  were  confronted  when  we  presented  the  sub- 
scription plan.  Many  people  who  regarded  a  pledge  as  a  pledge,  and  feeling 
uncertain  as  to  where  they  might  be  located  during  the  season,  hesitated  to  com- 
mit themselves. 

Still  the  subscriptions  grew  slowly  for  friendship's  sake  and  faith  in  the  work 
of  the  Drama  League. 

Some  time  in  December,  Professor  Clark  of  the  Chicago  University  gave  a 
reading  in  Kalamazoo,  and  at  our  solicitation,  before  beginning  his  program, 
made^  a  very  forceful  and  stirring  appeal  for  the  work  of  the  Drama  League, 
especially  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  the  guaranty  of  the  plays.  Our  faithful 
allies,  the  reporters  of  the  leading  papers,  emphasized  Professor  Clark's  re- 
marks by  giving  a  report  of  them  with  headlines,  on  the  front  page  of  their 
papers.  This  stamp  of  approval  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  campaign.  The 
newspapers  were  very  generous  with  their  space,  frequently  giving  us  front 
page  reports  of  meetings  and  helping  us  very  materially  to  keep  the  work  be- 
fore the  public. 

Closely  following  Professor  Clark,  Mrs.  Best— a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
need — who  had  been  keeping  her  finger  close  upon  our  pulse,  so  to  speak,  pass- 
ing through  Kalamagoo,  was  prevailed  upon  to  stop.  A  small  luncheon  was 
quickly  arranged  and  she  spoke  before  some  people,  who  as  a  result  became 
enthusiastic  helpers.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Best  told  us  the  plays  had  been  cut 
from  five  to  three,  gave  us  the  names  of  the  plays  decided  upon,  and  the  dates 
for  them  were  approximately  fixed.  From  that  time  on  the  work  gained  head- 
way. Thereafter,  instead  of  using  the  pledge  cards,  we  prepared  lists  with 
the  pledge  cards  fastened  to  the  top.  At  the  side  of  the  list  it  was  announced 
that  tickets  could  be  secured  and  seats  reserved  the  day  before  the  box-office 
was  open  to  the  public. 

People  were  given  a  chance  to  subscribe  for  seats  by  writing  their  names 
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and  addresses  and  the  number  of  seats  desired,  in  the  column  designated  by  the 
price  of  the  seat.   These  lists  we  felt  were  more  effective  than  the  cards. 

The  papers  gave  us  front  pages  with  headlines,  announcing  a  whirlwind 
campaign.  A  committee  of  well-known  young  men  was  appointed  to  canvass 
the  business  districts,  and  in  a  short  time  the  subscriptions  approximated  $1,- 
800.00  for  the  three  plays. 

We  had  no  pre-concerted  plan.  We  merely  tried  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation. 

Three  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  advance  sale  to  subscribers,  to 
make  people  feel  we  held  them  responsible  for  their  pledges,  we  sent  each  sub- 
scriber a  prmted  card,  in  a  sealed  envelope  with  a  return  address,  announcing 
the  name  and  date  of  the  play,  the  theatre,  and  the  date  of  the  advance  sale  of 
tickets.  On  this  card  was  written  in  script  the  name  of  the  subscriber,  the  num- 
ber of  tickets  and  price  of  tickets  for  which  he  had  subscribed,  with  a  line  below 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  subscriber  for  extra  seats,  if  any  should  be  desired.  (By 
this  means,  $50.00  worth  of  extra  seats  were  taken  for  the  first  play.)  On  this 
card  also  was  printed  a  request  that  it  be  signed  by  the  subscriber  and  ex- 
changed for  his  tickets.  This  obviated  the  necessity  of  any  of  our  committee 
being  present  at  the  sale  and  facilitated  the  work  at  the  box-office,  and  no  mis- 
takes could  possibly  be  made  in  regard  to  our  finances.  By  this  method  we 
were  also  enabled  to  know  the  names  of  the  subscribers  who  had  not  re- 
deemed their  pledges.  The  cards  were  all  returned  to  us  after  the  play  and 
checked  up  from  our  lists.  As  we  had  over-subscribed  our  pledge  we  made  no 
extra  call  on  the  delinquents. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  an  ideal  plan. 

It  grew,  as  I  have  said,  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

It  entailed  a  great  deal  of  work  for  a  few  people  and  much  trepidation. 

If  we  had  had  in  the  beginning  of  our  campaign  a  large,  well-organized 
Center  of  enthusiastic  members  such  as  we  hope  to  attain,  our  work  would  have 
been  much  easier. 


The  general  subject  of  the  afternoon  was  "What  constitutes  dramatic  ma- 
terial," and  Mr.  George  Middleton  was  the  first  to  speak  on  this  subject.  His 
topic  was 

Ethics  vs.  Sympathetics 

What  constitutes  dramatic  material  touches  on  the  morality  of  the  theatre. 
The  question  of  the  morality  of  the  theatre  is  one  that  is  open  to  great  dispute. 
Many  think  the  stage  is  in  a  bad  moral  condition.  Sarcey  found  that  every  five 
years  the  condition  of  the  theatre  has  been  bewailed.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
any  worse  at  present  than  it  has  been.  There  are  two  eddies  in  the  current 
of  modern  drama  which  may  be  termed  ''hang-overs"  and  "premonitions." 

Personally,  I  approve  of  frankness  in  the  drama  on  sex  questions.  The 
standard  by  which  we  should  judge  plays  is  honesty  to  life.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  farces,  which  do  not  pretend  to  approximate  life  and  have 
their  own  laws. 

The  drama  is  a  picture  of  human  emotions — ^human  nature  under  stress. 
Life  is  not  logical.    Life  is  variation.    Art  must  be  logical  in  itself. 

We  have  set  up  a  standard  of  sympathetics  and  posed  them  as  being  ethical. 
What  has  been  the  standard  of  stage  virtue?  Impeccability,  ideal  beauty  that 
never  falls. 

Raffles  can  steal  diamonds,  be  a  sort  of  polite  second  story  man,  but  so  long 
as  he  is  good  to  his  mother,  we  make  a  hero  of  him.  Rip  Van  Winkle — (was 
there  ever  a  more  immoral  play?) — a  lazy,  incompetent  deserter,  becomes  a  pic- 
ture of  stage  virtue  because  it  was  made  sympathetic  by  the  actor  who  cre- 
ated it. 

The  ethics  of  a  part  are  often  concealed  beneath  the  personality  of  the  player 
who  creates  it.  This  is  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  present  "star  system."  The 
part  must  be  made  sympathetic  in  order  that  the  star  and  hero  may  be  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  audience.   The  modern  star  is  a  halo  on  legs. 
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Look  at  the  usual  star  triangle,  which  is  mainly  obtuse,  never  acute.  Analyze 
it  and  you  find  the  husband  is  generally  made  a  brute,  somebody  is  always 
wrong,  somebody  is  crooked.  This  may  be  sympathetic,  but  is  it  true  to  life? 
Why  not  have  a  drama  in  which  all  three  persons  are  human  and  decent? 
Why  do  we  have  East  Lynnes? 

Audiences  have  been  taught  to  think  in  reactions  that  are  habitual.  Always 
it  is  the  battle  between  right  vs.  wrong,  never  wrong  vs.  wrong,  or  right  vs. 
right.  Life  today  is  opening  up  new  vistas.  The  woman  movement  has 
brought  into  the  drama  new  forces.  We  need  to  get  away  from  the  old  reac- 
tions. If  unhappy  marriages  are  to  be  treated  on  the  stage  they  should  be 
treated  honestly.  "Motives  are  the  properties  of  human  nature,  not  vices." 
said  Spinoza. 

Consider  how  the  scarlet  tanagers  of  modern  life — the  ladies  with  the 
speckled  pasts — are  sentimentalized.  They  are  never  honestly  treated.  They 
must  be  wronged  in  order  that  the  audience  may  be  sympathetic.  There  is  no 
such  honesty  of  treatment  as  in  "The  High  Road."  Think  what  stage  repent- 
ance has  been  and  compare  it  with  "Magda." 

Then  there  is  stage  sacrifice — that  pet  Victorian  device  for  hastening  a  death 
scene.  We  weep  with  Camille  and  forget  what  she  did  to  poor  Armand.  This 
is  not  honest  weakness  and  honest  sacrifice  as  we  have  it  in  "Monna  Vanna," 
"The  Easiest  Way,"  and  "Iris."  In  the  latter  class  of  plays  there  is  honesty 
not  tricked  out  with  moonlight  and  music. 

We  place  the  individual  on  the  stage  above  the  ethical  principle. 

Bernard  Shaw  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  do  away  with  foolish 
sentimentality.  Shaw  heard  a  few  things  whispered  in  his  ear  by  Ibsen  and 
has  laughed  them  all  over  the  world. 

The  Drama  League's  playgoing  committees  have  to  consider  the  difference 
between  sentimental  and  honest  treatment  and  to  remember  that  it  is  treatment 
and  not  subject  that  determines  a  play's  morality.  Any  subject  that  can  be 
treated  dramatically  is  legitimate  material  for  the  drama.  Let  us  have  tne 
reticence  of  taste,  not  the  reticence  of  prudery. 

Censorship  stands  for  conservatism  and  triteness.  To  clothe  prejudice  with 
authority  is  to  make  human  nature  judge  of  human  frailty.  Remember  that 
stage  censorship  may  be  of  all  kinds,  political,  or  religious.  Art,  more  than 
tract,  contains  the  elements  of  growth.  One  kind  of  censorship  I  believe  in — 
the  censorship  of  public  opinion  expressing  itself  through  the  box  office. 


Mrs.  Best  introduced  Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  whose  subject  was 

Honest  vs.  Commercial  Treatment  of  Themes 

I  do  not  believe  we  ever  approach  the  subject  of  drama  for  discussion  witn- 
out  attacking  some  phase  of  the  theatrical  situation.  We  lay  the  blame  in  every 
direction  save  that  where  it  properly  belongs,  and  we  flaunt  a  few  cut  and 
dried  terms  as  illustrative  of  our  ideas.  We  only  have  to  mention  the  word 
"commercial"  to  conjure  up  in  our  minds  the  very  worst  form  of  theatre  man- 
ager,  the  very  worst  species  of  entertainment,  the  very  cheapest  expression  of 
art.  But  I  believe  that  a  thing  commercial  may  likewise  be  a  thing  honest,  pro- 
viding the  conditions  surrounding  it  are  honest;  and  I  believe  we  have  caiJse 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  type  of  American  play  given  us  since  the  days 
of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  even  though  we  recognize  its  essential  logical 
weakness. 

Masterpieces  are  not  created  every  day,  and  never  have  been  in  the  htstory 
of  the  drama;  the  stage  has  ever  subsisted  on  a  contemporary  drama  that  has 
served  an  immediate  purpose  and  passed  away.  We  are  inclined  to  say  that 
our  drama  is  not  what  it  should  be  because  theatrical  conditions  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  and  we  quarrel  with  the  commercial  manager  because  he  is 
seeking  returns  on  his  investment  rather  than  sacrificing  himself  to  the  caua;;  of 
dramatic  art.  We  are  continually  claiming  that  we  want  a  worthy  drama  in 
America.    And  intellectually  we  are  deploring  the  lack  of  any  ideas  in  our 
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theatre.  How  is  the  manager  to  believe  you  when  "hindle  Wakes"  comes  td 
the  town  and  you  do  not  support  it;  when  "Rutherford  and  Son"  is  notably  pre- 
sented and  you  stay  away?  Did  you  relish  Mr.  Patterson's  "Rebellion"?  And 
why  did  you  kill  such  a  good,  elemental  drama  as  Mr.  Kenyon's  "Kindling"?  How 
do  you  explam  the  failure  of  "Change" — as  sincere  a  genre  play  as  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  while?  Let  our  dramatists  be  serious,  you  demand,  and  when 
they  are,  you  exclaim,  how  sombre,  how  drab ! 

In  your  theatre  discussions  you  cry  aloud  that  the  managers  do  not  give  you 
enough  Shakespeare,  and  that  when  you  are  given  Shakespeare,  the  plays  are 
half-buried  beneath  essential  scenery.  Then  comes  Miss  Anglin  with  her 
productions  full  of  originality  and  artistic  feeling,  and  she  loses  heavily  in  the 
venture.  Mr.  Faversham,  likewise,  is  forced,  through  non-support,  into  vaude- 
ville, in  order  to  recoup  his  finances  after  a  commendable,  though  uninspired, 
production  of  "Othello." 

Is  it,  therefore,  the  theatrical  situation  we  must  attack,  or  something  more 
far-reaching  and  something  more  deep-set?  I  say  that  what  is  wrong  with 
the  drama  today  in  America  is  that  it  is  suffering  from  certain  defects  in 
American  life.  Even  though  we  blame  the  manager  for  all  the  ills  the  stage  is 
heir  to,  when  we  analyze  the  situation,  we  begin  to  realize  that  the  question  is 
not  one  of  commercial  management,  but  one  of  education.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  in  America  have  a  deep  love  for  the  theatre ;  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
sufiiciently  tramed  in  the  understanding  of  real'  art;  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
any  desire  to  see  life  reflected  on  the  stage  in  its  biggest  phases;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  any  set  standards  of  acting.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  the  best  theatre  sense.  With  all  our  talk  about  the  theatre,  with  all 
our  organized  efforts  to  support  what  is  good,  I  believe  that  our  educational 
level  is  too  low  at  present  to  maintain  an  art  theatre. 

This  is  strange,  considering  certain  characteristics  of  the  American  people. 
They  demand  technique  in  everything  but  in  their  theatre.  In  their  sport,  in 
their  work,  they  ask  for  perfect  understanding,  for  mastery.  But  in  their  art 
they  are  slovenly,  amateurish,  mediocre ;  and  the  slovenly  manager  finds  it  easy 
to  exist.  Not  so  the  manager  with  any  artistic  ambitions,  with  any  intellectual 
point  of  view. 

Why  should  we  expect  our  drama  to  be  otherwise  than  we  are  ourselves?  If 
you  desire  a  drama  that  looks  at  moral  questions  fearlessly,  you  must  not  be 
shocked  when  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  is  given;  when  "Damaged  Goods" 
is  mentioned.  You  must  stop  reading  such  pieces  for  the  express  purpose  of 
finding  how  immoral  they  are.  If  you  expect  our  drama  to  be  imaginative,  you 
must  look  to  it  that  our  educational  system  does  not  in  every  way  try  to  stifle 
fancy  in  our  schools.  The  fact  that  we  were  given  such  novel  plays  as  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  and  "The  Yellow  Jacket"  was  not  due  to  any  theatre 
tendency,  though  the  spontaneousness  with  which  those  plays  were  greeted  by 
some  of  us  clearly  indicate  a  need  in  American  theatrical  life. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  theatre; 
I  do  not  intend  to  tell  you  what  you  already  know:  That  there  is  unnecessary 
inflation  in  the  theatrical  market;  that  there  are  too  many  theatres  erected  as 
real  estate  ventures,  without  sufficient  guarantee  that  there  are  audiences  to 
support  them.  I  am  not  here  to  consider  the  disquieting  competition  of  the  mov- 
ing picture,  dancing,  bridge,  the  automobile,  and  the  ticket  speculator.  These 
all  have  to  do  with  the  theatre  as  a  business,  but  they  likewise  reflect  certain 
characteristics  of  American  life.  The  moving  picture,  for  example,  will  have 
to  find  its  educational  status  before  the  theatre  rises  above  it;  and  the  theatre 
will  have  to  decrease  its  prices  before  it  can  reach  the  people  of  brains  with 
small  means.  Education  will  have  to  counteract  that  nervous  appeal  to  the  eye 
afforded  by  the  picture  play;  education  will  have  to  train  the  mind  to  with- 
stand the  nervous  distraction  of  the  newspaper.  Otherwise  such  a  thing  as  a 
slow  moving,  carefully  conceived  drama  will  be  out  of  the  question.  Already 
Mr.  Charles  Frohman  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  more  rapid  action  on  our 
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stage,  and  for  shorter,  more  kinetoscopic  acts  in  our  plays,  if  drama  ever  hopes 
to  compete  with  the  moving  picture. 

I  am  here  to  see  whether  I  cannot  reconcile  honest  treatment  with  com- 
mercial treatment  of  theme.  For  I  refuse  to  take  my  topic  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  me  as  meaning  that  nothing  honest  can  possibly  be  commercial.  I 
know  that  the  two  opposing  elements  can  be  reconciled.  But  that  reconciliation 
will  take  place  only  through  education  all  along  the  line.  We  must  create  a 
dignified  attitude  toward  the  theatre.  In  our  press,  in  our  magazines,  in  our 
books,  we  must  present  forceful  ideas  regarding  life;  then  our  drama  will  be 
forceful.  The  theatre  needs  a  standard,  and  we  must  seek  for  that  standard 
largely  in  our  national  life.  But  while  I  am  pleading  for  education  to  correct 
the  evils  of  the  theatre,  I  am  not  repudiating  the  drama  we  already  have.  It 
is  much  better  for  us  to  support  an  external  drama,  vigorous  with  timeliness, 
than  no  such  drama  at  all.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  dramatist  should  not  show 
more  individual  effort;  that  he  should  not  seek  to  create  better  and  deeper 
character;  that  he  should  not  bring  more  culture  and  refinement  to  bear  on  his 
work;  that  he  should  not  have  more  conviction.  But  I  ask  myself:  Is  he  receiv- 
ing the  outward  stimulus  to  do  so?    I  think  not. 

We  are  suffering  in  the  theatre,  as  we  are  suffering  in  our  literature.  No 
one  is  sounding  a  definite  note ;  no  one  has  personal  conviction.  We  are  not 
training  people  to  regard  the  theatre  as  in  need  of  just  those  elements  in  which 
it  is  sorely  lacking.  We  need  better  men  in  the  theatre  as  we  need  better  men 
in  politics — we  need  them  writing,  managing,  acting,  criticising;  we  need  them 
as  audience.  But  this  much  is  certain:  they  will  never  have  a  vigorous  eflFect 
upon  the  theatre  until  they  have  high  standards  of  living  and  of  thinking  out- 
side of  the  theatre.  And  the  higher  the  standards  they  live  by,  the  higher  the 
drama  they  will  desire. 

Your  president  has  asked  me  to  talk  of  honest  versus  commercial  treatment  of 
theme.  You  cannot  have  honest  treatment  unless  there  is  that  quality  within 
the  dramatist  which  makes  him  a  man  first,  a  citizen  next,  and  then  an  artist. 
You  cannot  have  a  commercial  treatment  of  theme,  devoid  of  honest  intention, 
without  declaring  the  caliber — not  of  the  dramatist,  not  of  the  manager, — but 
of  the  man. 

I  believe  that  everything  is  for  dramatic  treatment  and  for  stage  present- 
ment— any  and  every  subject  which  touches  upon  life  in  its  real  and  ideal 
phases.  I  believe  that  the  theatre  should  be  left  free  for  the  quickening  of  art 
and  for  the  sake  of  social  enlightenment.  But  I  believe  that  this  freedom  of  the 
theatre  places  upon  the  individuals  composing  it  great  and  grave  responsibili- 
ties. And  these  responsibilities  are  deep-rooted  in  education.  The  dramatist 
can  either  be  an  interpreter  or  an  exploiter;  the  manager  can  either  be  honest 
or  sell  his  soul  for  a  full  house;  the  audience  can  either  be  healthy  or  vulgar, 
discerning  or  licentious.  In  the  one  case  you  are  very  likely  to  come  under  the 
spell  of  honest  treatment  of  theme ;  in  the  other  case  you  are  sure  to  get  com- 
mercial treatment  of  theme. 

With  this  freedom  of  theme  before  us,  I  say  that  the  whole  problem  of  the 
theatre  today  involves,  not  the  question  of  what  is  fit  for  stage  presentation,  but 
it  involves  a  more  personal  arraignment. 

Is  the  dramatist  jit  to  deal  with  the  subject  he  chooses  for  presentment? 

Is  the  manager  jit  to  handle  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  play? 

Is  the  public  fit  to  determine  for  itself  whether  or  not  it  has  a  right  to  be  en- 
tertained by  the  subject  treated  in  the  play? 

You  see,  I  shift  the  weight  of  the  whole  matter  outside  of  the  theatre  as  an 
institution  whose  function  is  clearly  understood,  and  which  has  perfect  right  to 
deal  with  any  and  every  subject  concerning  life.  I  shift  the  responsibility  upon 
the  shoulders  of  individuals  who  comprise  the  chief  elements  in  tlie  theatre,  who 
really  make  the  theatre  what  it  is. 

For  when  I  say  that  any  subject  is  fit  for  the  stage,  I  do  not  imply  thereby  that 
any  treatment  of  that  subject  is  fit  for  the  stage. 

To  interpret  life  in  all  its  aspects  is  the  great  function  of  art,  the  inspiring 
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mission  of  the  artist.  It  is  the  province  of  the  theatre  to  reflect  this  interpre- 
tation. But  to  exploit  life  is  a  different  matter,  and  there  are  people  who 
wrongly  interpret  realism  as  being  a  mere  matter  of  exploitation.  The  drama 
is  not  life;  it  is  a  reflex  of  life,  and  the  dramatist  is  virtually  responsible  for 
the  elements  he  picks  out  of  life  for  the  special  interpretation  which  is  the 
basis  for  his  play.  If  he  wilfully  perverts  life,  if  he  wittingly  distorts  the  sub- 
ject he  has  chosen  for  commercial  ends,  why  should  we  condemn  the  suitable- 
ness of  the  life  he  tries  to  reflect,  why  should  we  deny  the  subject  he  has  mis- 
used? The  subject  is  still  big,  it  is  still  vital,  it  is  still  waiting  for  proper 
treatment.  If  the  play  is  bad,  if  it  is  vicious,  if  it  is  revolting,  if  it  is  con- 
sciously wanting  in  the  restraint  which  all  good  art  requires,  condemn  the 
dramatist  whose  personality  stands  revealed  in  his  work.  Have  it  a  personal 
arraignment  and  not  solely  a  charge  against  the  theatre  as  an  institution. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  prostitute  his  art  simply  because  others  are  doing 
it,  and  simply  because  there  are  managers  who  find  it  easier  to  sell  the  vulgar 
commodity.  If  the  manager  does  find  it  so,  whose  fault  is  it,  but  that  of  the 
audience  flocking  to  his  support? 

The  theatre  stands  there,  an  empty  shell  waiting  for  the  human  contents  to  be 
poured  into  it.  Pour  ignorance  and  vulgarity  into  it,  and  you  will  have  the 
worst  kind  of  commercial  drama.  Educate  audiences  into  a  state  of  mind  set 
against  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  and  the  theatre  will  put  on  a  new  radiance. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  education;  the  mere  cash  register  side  of  the  theatre  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  theatre  is  a  business  and  should  be  run  as  such ; 
until  it  was  run  as  such  we  had  demoralization  throughout  the  theatrical 
circuits.  Being  a  business,  it  comes  under  those  governmental  regulations  which 
tend  to  keep  business  open  and  honest.  We  hear  much  about  the  reduction  of 
theatre  prices,  but  what  does  a  cheap  seat  matter  if  it  is  filled  by  a  vulgar 
person?  "Change"  was  brought  back  to  New  York  at  reduced  prices,  after  its 
first  unfortunate  career,  and  it  died  for  lack  of  support  within  a  week.  The 
theatre  as  a  cultural  institution  depends  on  the  mental  calibre  of  the  people  in 
charge.  If  there  are  vulgar  managers  who  pay  vulgar  dramatists  well  for  vul- 
gar material,  put  the  manager  and  the  dramatist  out  of  business;  otherwise 
acknowledge  yourselves  to  be  vulgar  audiences  and  confess  that  you  have 
been  trained  in  your  individual  environments  to  enjoy  nothing  better. 

It  was  an  inevitable  thing  that  the  stage,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  news- 
paper, as  it  has  aliways  done,  should  treat  of  the  white  slave  traffic.  When 
"The  Fight"  and  "The  Lure"  were  produced  in  New  York,  how  many  of  those 
who  raised  an  outcry  against  the  plays  as  subject  for  the  stage,  looked  instead 
into  the  motives  behind  the  individual  dramatist  and  the  individual  manager? 
Personally,  I  believe  that  where  a  play  can  easily  drop  an  act  if  the  law  re- 
quires it,  without  materially  disturbing  the  structure  of  the  piece,  it  looks  very 
much  aS  though  the  act  had  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation.  On 
the  high  wave  of  public  comment  and  curiosity,  I  feel  sure  that  all  the  sub- 
sequent white  slave  dramas  were  prompted  solely  by  the  commercial  instinct. 

I  believe — holding  as  I  do  that  the  stage  is  open  for  any  theme  that  is  not 
disgusting — that  the  white  slave  subject  still  waits  a  big  treatment.  Yet  I  con- 
demn the  realism,  the  sordidness  of  the  thing  if  it  is  not  shot  through  with  the 
fervor  of  rightful  purpose.  I  open  my  morning  paper,  and  in  the  theatre  col- 
umns I  read  the  following: 

"If  you  loved  your  wife  and  caught  her  doing  the  great  wrong,  would  you 
forgive  or  kill  her?    Get  your  answer  in  such  and  such  a  play." 

This  is  the  kind  of  exploitation  that  should  be  hounded  from  the  stage.  It 
could  not  flourish  were  there  not  a  taste  for  it.  And  a  taste  for  that  kind  of 
thing  is  acknowledgment  of  a  limitation  in  educational  outlook.  There  are 
people  who  think  that  vice  should  not  be  a  subject  for  stage  treatment;  that  it 
is  just  the  kind  of  commodity  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  commercial  man- 
ager to  exist.  But  it  all  depends  on  how  it  is  handled;  it  all  depends  on  how 
it  is  regarded.  Vice  plays  that  are  recognized  only  as  plays  of  vice  are  a  men- 
ace to  public  welfare.  The  point  of  view  is  a  matter  of  education,  not  a 
matter  of  theatre  policy  entirely. 
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Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  defines  the  modern  drama  as  one  "that  shall  not 
fear  to  lay  bold  and  reverent  hands  on  the  deeper  things  of  the  human  life  of 
today,  and  freely  expose  them,  and  shall  attempt  to  deal  with  the  everlasting 
mysteries  of  human  life  as  they  appear  to  the  nineteenth  century  eyes."  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  our  dramatists, — and  by  "our"  I  mean  American  dramatists 
— while  they  lay  bold  hands  on  a  subject,  do  not  at  the  same  time  lay  reverent 
hands  upon  it;  and  while  they  attempt  to  expose  life  freely  in  their  plays  as 
the  reporter  does  in  the  newspaper,  they  do  not  take  the  time,  or  they  have 
not  the  mental  inclination,  or  they  are  limited  culturally  so  that  they  are  un- 
able to  question  life  in  relation  to  eternal  standards. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  theatre  result  in  plays  being  quickly 
thrown  upon  the  stage  without  much  thought,  without  much  development,  with- 
out logical  sequence  or  conclusion.  They  do  not  bear  close  inspection  or 
minute  analysis.  If  you  have  ever  attended  a  rehearsal,  you  will  remember 
how  it  was  most  likely  one  glorious  party  of  self-deception.  No  one  brooks 
criticism  on  such  an  occasion;  no  one  criticises  except  the  unimaginative  stage 
director,  who  generally  does  the  obvious  in  all  things.  If  there  are  weaknesses 
in  the  script,  every  effort  is  expended  to  cover  them  up  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  discovered.  The  leading  lady's  dress  is  worth  much  more  to  the  box  office 
than  the  ideas  which  she  may  represent.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  rehearsals  are 
so  shallow;  but  generally  they  are  conducted  on  the  theory  of  getting  through 
somehow,  without  much  thought  as  to  artistic  finesse  or  intellectual  complete- 
ness. That  is  due  to  a  lack  of  artistic  education  in  all  departments  constituting 
the  theatre;  it  is  also  due  to  the  lack  of  the  creative  stage  manager,  who  is  al- 
most an  obsolete  factor  in  the  theatre  today. 

The  artist  who  has  a  standard  due  to  a  high  attitude  toward  art  will  not 
pervert  that  art  for  the  sake  of  popular  taste.  Simply  because  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle  have  made  a  fortune  at  Castle  House  is  no  reason  why  Madame 
Pavlowa  should  forsake  the  classic  beauty  of  her  own  dancing.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  with  the  classic  grace  of  the  one  and  with  the  popular  rhythm  of  the 
other,  a  stage  manager  would  be  sufficiently  trained  to  recognize  the  vulgarity 
of  such  dancing  as  the  chorus  gives  in  "The  Belle  of  Bond  Street,"  one  of  our 
New  York  attractions  at  present.  The  fault  is  not  a  theatrical  matter,  but 
simply  one  of  education. 

Honest  treatment  is  not  necessarily  a  high-brow  term.  There  may  be  honest 
treatment  evident  in  the  Hippodrome  spectacle,  or  there  may  be  honest  treat- 
ment in  a  musical  comedy.  It  is  not  honest  treatment  to  give  you  a  sensuous 
ballet;  it  would  not  be  honest  treatment  for  the  Museum  of  Art  to  drape  every 
nude  figure  in  its  galleries.    Honest  treatment  is  a  personal  attitude  of  mind. 

Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  I  take  it  that  the  Drama  League 
has  been  organized  for  a  definite  purpose — that  is,  for  the  betterment  of  the 
theatre  through  the  support  of  worthy  plays,  and  through  the  education  of  audi- 
ences. I  believe  that  if  the  Drama  League  tends  towards  censorship,  such  cen- 
sorship should  be  broad  in  its  judgment  and  farseeing  in  its  decision.  Thei 
Drama  League  can  exert  an  influence;  it  can  encourage  honest  treatment  of 
theme ;  and  by  their  presence,  its  members  can  demonstrate  that  honest  treat- 
ment means  commercial  success.  There  are  only  three  fundamental  things  for 
us  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  campaign  for  good  theatres  and  for  good  drama.  Ask 
yourself  as  a  theater-goer: 

Have  I  a  right  to  be  entertained  by  the  entertainment  offered  me? 

Has  the  dramatist  realized  his  subject  in  the  right  manner? 

Is  the  play  being  brought  before  the  public  under  the  right  conditions? 

Remember  that  you  have  the  power  in  your  hands  to  change  theatrical  condi- 
tions materially.  Not  through  any  prejudice  of  cliques,  not  through  any  narrow- 
ness of  vision,  not  through  any  autocratic  censorship,  but  through  the  inculcating 
of  right  standards,  and  through  the  leaving  free  of  every  channel  of  art  for  right- 
ful and  vigorous  expression.  Today  I  noticed  an  intellectual  tendency  among 
us  to  crystallize  into  little  cliques  for  the  exploiting  of  pet  theories  concerning 
art.  I  have  seen  critics  in  their  attitudes  jump  with  popular  taste  just  so  they 
themselves  might  be  popular  with  the  people.    But  is  that  honest  treatment? 
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Remember  that  if  you  demand  honest  treatment  from  the  manager,  from  the 
dramatist,  and  from  the  actor,  you  must  see  to  it  that  you  are  honest  your- 
self. If  you  are  at  fault,  do  not  blame  the  manager;  if  the  play  is  at  fault, 
heckle  the  dramatist;  if  the  play  is  good  but  if  the  actor  or  actress  has  vulgar- 
ized it,  tell  the  manager  so  by  showing  your  disapproval. 

Why  blame  the  theatre  as  a  social  institution  because  the  theatrical  managers 
are  not  what  you  would  have  them  in  intellectual  intention  or  in  artistic 
accomplishment?  Train  better  men  to  manage  the  theatre  business  for  you 
if  you  do  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  present  regime.  Why  blame  the 
theatre  as  a  social  institution  because  certain  houses  flaunt  indecency  night 
after  night,  unmolested  by  the  law,  and  thus  flirt  with  profit?  When  the 
theatre  enters  more  fully  into  the  life  of  the  people,  they  will  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  policy  of  the  playhouses  in  which  they  seek  amusement. 
They  will  help  the  manager  to  reach  some  true  decisions  as  to  what  the 
people  want  by  staying  away  from  what  they  do  not  want,  and  have  no 
room  for  in  their  scale  of  life. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  American  drama?  I  believe  it  very  well  re- 
flects dominant  qualities  in  American  character.  It  has  given  us  type,  humor, 
vigor,  noise,  false  glitter,  and  "uplift."  If  you  ask  why  it  is  not  more 
spiritually  certain,  I  ask,  Is  America  spiritually  certain?  Our  education 
is  not  creating  the  spiritual  man;  it  is  not  fostering  a  spiritual  literature. 

So,  after  all,  honest  versus  commercial  treatment  of  theme  depends  upon 
personality  at  work  in  the  theatre.  I  hope  you  understand  that  I  am  hitting 
the  audience,  hitting  the  manager,  hitting  the  dramatist,  hitting  the  actor 
and  the  critic,  when  I  say  that  we  need  culture  and  knowledge,  and  a  thirst  for 
the  fine  and  true  things  of  life ;  and  that  we  need  vision  brought  to  bear 
in  all  things  concerning  life.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  education  in  the 
theatre.  When  we  feel  that  stream,  that  impulse,  we  will  find  it  in  our  drama. 
And  we  will  find  that  after  all  honest  treatment  pays. 


Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  biographer 
of  Bernard  Shaw,  and  internationally  known  critic  of  the  drama,  was  intro- 
duced to  speak  on 

Contemporary  Transvaluation  of  Dramatic  Values 

Dr.  Henderson  began  by  describing  the  drama  as  a  living  art-form,  subject 
to  the  law  of  evolution.  Citing  Ibsen  in  support  of  his  assertion  that  "the 
dramatic  categories  are  elastic,"  he  asserted  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
facts  in  the  modern  dramatic  movement  is  the  constructive  demonstration,  by 
many  contemporary  craftsmen,  of  plays  eminently  successful  in  stage  repre- 
sentation, yet  condemned  as  "undramatic"  by  the  critics  of  the  drama. 

The  chasm  yawning  between  the  modern  standards  is  revealed  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  views  of  Aristotle  and  Hauptmann.  Aristotle  asserted 
that  "without  action,  there  cannot  be  a  tragedy;"  Hauptmann,  through  the 
intermediary  of  Spitta  in  his  Die  Rathen,  asserts  action  to  be  "a  worthless 
accident,  a  sap  for  the  groundlings."  Today,  the  violent  is  the  exceptional 
moment  of  life;  action  is  beginning  to  be  displaced  by  exhaustive  consideration 
of  the  motives  which  prompt  to  action. 

Aristotle,  in  positing  action  as  the  indispensable  criterion  of  the  drama, 
is  believed,  by  certain  modern  critics,  to  have  anticipated  Brunetiere  in 
defining  the  drama  as  the  struggle  of  the  human  will  against  obstacles.  Despite 
its  manifest  conveniences  at  the  wide  range  of  its  application,  Brunetiere's 
definition  is  shown  to  be  incomplete.  Furthermore,  crisis  cannot  be  accepted 
as  the  essence  of  the  dramatic  species — though  it  is  quite  true  that  crisis  is  the 
culminant  phase  of  the  conflict  of  wills.  For  a  very  brief  consideration  shows 
that  many  crises  are  essentially  unsuited  to  representation.  Mr.  Archer  shirks 
the  task  of  elucidating  the  dramatic  crisis;  he  rests  content  with  the  absurdity 
of  defining  a  thing  in  terms  of  itself.  Numerous  examples  were  given  of  plays 
deficient  in  a  conflict  of  wills,  also  of  plays  which  do  not  embody  a  crisis. 
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The  whole  trend  of  contemporary  dramatic  art  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  minifying  material  action  and  magnifying  emotion,  psychological,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  action.  •  The  modern  dramatist  strives  to  penetrate  deeper  and 
ever  deeper  into  the  depths  of  human  consciousness.  The  popularization  and 
diffusion  of  scientific  theories,  the  widespread  and  ever-increasing  interest 
displayed  m  philosophy,  psychology,  pathology,  criminology,  psychiatry,  eugenics ; 
the  spread  of  humanitarian  ideas,  breeding  a  spirit  of  quiescence  and  peace  rather 
than  of  resistance  and  war;  increased  specialization  and  refinement  of  know- 
ledge, imposing  the  obligation  of  dispassionate  and  selfless  research — these 
and  similar  forces  co-operate  in  giving  tone  to  the  era.  Mere  acts  of  violence, 
deeds  of  blood,  fortuitous  conjunctures  and  collisions  are  now  held  to  be 
barbaric,  atavistic — characteristic  of  the  child  mind,  of  the  race  in  the  primi- 
tive stage.  The  ideal  of  modern  heroism  is  self-control  rather  than  sur- 
render to  the  promptings  of  the  instincts  and  the  passions.  Especially  anach- 
ronistic at  the  present  time  is  the  popular  theory  that  the  modern  audience 
experiences  only  primitive,  inherited  emotions.  The  real  truth  is  that  the 
higher  emotions,  social  as  well  as  personal,  rather  than  the  commonplace 
emotions,  prevail  in  the  theatre.  The  higher  dramatists  of  today  are  leaders 
in  thought,  exemplars  of  the  higher  emotions  which  are  destined  to  become 
the  common  heritage  of  the  race.  In  protest  against  the  conception  of  drama 
as  a  conflict  of  wills  and  of  the  dramatist  as  a  "Professor  of  Energy,"  Brieux 
insists  that  the  theatre  "will  be  obliged,  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  to 
devote  itself  to  the  study  of  the  great  topics  of  the  day." 

The  merely  dramatic  element  in  life  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  essen- 
tially occasional ;  its  transposition  to  the  stage  imparts  to  it  the  note  of  the 
factitious.  It  is  the  human  element — the  courage  to  endure  the  life  that  is, 
the  idealism  that  goes  forward  in  the  face  of  indifference  and  hostility,  the 
tragedy  of  all  that  we  are,  of  all  that  we  fear  and  hope — which  is  the  material 
of  the  new  drama. 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  definition  of  a  play  in  the  light  of  his  generaliza- 
tion about  drama,  modern  drama  in  especial.  The  revolutionary  nature  of  this 
definition  lies  in  the  following:  "A  common,  but  not  an  indispensable  at- 
tribute of  the  play  is  a  crisis — or  a  culminating  series  of  such  crises;  and  such 
crisis  generally,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  arises  out  of  a  conflict  involving 
the  exercise  of  the  human  will.  A  play  may  be  lacking  in  the  elements  of 
conflict  and  crisis,  either  or  both."  A  play  may  or  may  not  be  dramatic.  A 
drama  is  a  particular  kind  of  play. 


Mrs.  Best  introduced  Miss  Fola  LaFollette,  who  spoke  on 

The  Psychology  of  Audiences 

"To  the  layman,  the  pyschology  of  audiences  is  a  very  unreal  thing; 
to  the  actor  it  is  a  terrible  reality.  An  audience  never  repeats  itself,  always 
the  actor  has  a  new  instrument  to  play  on.  It  is  a  most  fascinating  thing. 
The  audience  is  over  half  the  play;  it  can  kill  or  make  beauty.  It  is 
always  an  unknown  quantity.  This  is  what  every  actor  knows.  No  actor 
ever  hears  the  final  call  "Curtain"  without  a  certain  tense  clutch  in  his 
throat. 

"Ask  yourselves  when  you  come  from  the  theatre,  'What  kind  of  an 
audience  were  we?'  There  come  nights  when  strive  as  one  will  there 
is  a  deadly,  icy  chasm  between  you  and  the  footlights,  and  you  cannot  get 
across  it.  Then  there  come  other  nights  when  for  no  reason  all  is  fire,  glow 
and  light;  even  the  dressing  rooms  and  the  grease  paint  are  in  some  way 
glorified.    This  differentiation  is  due  to  the  audience  and  not  the  actor. 

"Audiences  may  be  classified  as  destructive  and  creative.  The  destructive 
audience  has  five  or  six  types.  There  is  the  most  aggressive  audience,  that 
which  comes  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  'breaking  up  the  show';  the  college 
football  audience,  celebrating  a  victory,  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  audience. 
Of  course,  it  is  pure  thoughtlessness  on  their  part  and  they  do  not  realiz? 
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the  suflFerings  of  the  actors.  There  is  the  amateur  night  audience,  and  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  the  individual  tortured  by  the  mass.  There  is  the 
blase  first-night  audience  which  does  not  seem  happy  .unless  the  play  is  a 
failure.  There  is  the  audience  that  has  strayed  into  the  wrong  theatre;  ex- 
pecting a  farce,  they  find  a  serious  drama.  There  is  the  indifferent,  soggy, 
heavy  audience  which  the  actor  must  pry  up  and  lift  over.  Finally,  there 
is  the  over-cultured,  over-educated,  sophisticated  audience,  and  it  is  this  type 
that  strikes  most  terror  to  the  actor's  heart. 

"The  creative  audience  is  all  the  things  the  other  is  not,  and  a  great  man> 
more. 

"You  blame  the  actor  because  he  wants  to  play  a  sympathetic  part,  but  you 
should  remember  that  there  is  no  posterity  for  the  actor.  He  must  win  his 
praise  while  he  lives.  He  can  go  forward  just  as  far  as  you,  the  public,  will 
let  him  and  no  farther.  Grateful  as  the  playwright  and  the  producer  should 
be  for  any  eflForts  to  do  away  with  the  destructive  audience,  the  actor  should 
be  even  more  grateful.    It  means  so  much  to  him. 

"In  my  life  I  have  played  two  matinees  in  which  I  tasted  what  the  joy3 
of  acting  might  be.  One  was  a  professional  matinee.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
an  actor  to  play  before  an  audience  of  his  fellow-workers  who  understand 
what  his  work  means.  Much  as  a  company  dislikes  to  play  an  extra  matinee, 
you  will  never  hear  them  complain  if  the  audience  is  to  be  a  professional 
one.  The  second  occasion  was  a  special  performance  in  Chicago  before  a 
Drama  League  audience.  So  much  came  back  from  your  side  of  the  foot- 
lights that  the  delicate  values  of  the  play  were  brought  out  as  never  before." 

Miss  La  Follette's  stirring  appeal  for  a  trained,  sympathetic  audience,  con- 
vinced the  delegates  of  the  genuine  need  for  the  Drama  League  movemjent, 
and  roused  them  to  enthusiastic  effort. 

On  motion  the  session  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION 

Banquet — Ball-room  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 
General  topic  of  the  session, 

Dramatic  Criticism 

The  delegates  assembled  at  6:30  and  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  Mr. 
Jayne,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Center.  After  a  wonderful  banquet  to 
about  400,  the  formal  program  was  opened.  Mrs.  Best  in  a  word  of  greeting 
to  the  Philadelphia  members,  expressed  the  delight  of  the  delegates  and  their 
appreciation  of  all  that  had  been  planned  for  their  pleasure,  in  introducing 
Mr.  H.  LaBarre  Jayne,  President  of  the  Local  Center,  who  spoke  briefly  in 
welcome  of  the  delegates:  "My  duties  begin  and  end  with  expressing  the 
pleasure  of  the  Drama  League  of  Philadelphia  in  having  the  National  Con- 
vention in  our  city.    It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  present  those." 

In  introducing  the  first  speaker  of  the  evenmg,  Mrs.  Best  reminded  th^ 
delegates  that  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant  subjects  of  the  Drama 
League  in  all  departments  is  that  of  Dramatic  Criticism.  "It  is  therefore 
important  for  the  League  member  to  realize  and  remember  that  the  playgoing 
work  is  not  at  all  similar  to  the  professional  critics — that  it  does  not  aim  to  be 
dramatic  criticism  in  the  strict  sense.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  League 
criticism,  and  to  understand  the  differences  between  it  and  the  newspaper  re- 
view, it  is  well  to  have  the  work  of  the  professional  critic  thoroughly  explained 
and  discussed.  In  glancing  over  the  field  of  professional  critics,  none  could 
be  found  more  able  to  speak  to  us  fairly  and  honestly  than  our  guest  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  who  has  served  as  newspaper  critic, 
making  his  name  known  over  the  country  for  the  honest  integrity  of  his  re- 
views, and  also  as  magazine  reviewer  with  equal  single  mindedness."  Mr. 
Eaton  spoke  on, 
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The  Professional  Critic 


"I  am  exhibit  A — a  horrible  example.  The  term  critic  has  never  been  one 
of  endearment,  and  the  dramatic  critic  is  particularly  abominated.  Actors 
hate  him  almost  as  much  as  they  hate  Providence,  R.  I.  Actors,  managers 
and  drama  societies  when  they  have  nothing  better  to  do  always  indulge 
in  debates  as  to  whether  or  not  dramatic  criticism  is  of  any  use. 

"We  might  retort,  Are  such  debates  of  any  use?  Any  art  worthy  of  the 
name  must  provoke  response,  i.  e.,  discussion,  analysis,  appraisal.  Such  is 
criticism  in  the  rough.  Thus  roughly  speaking,  the  girl  who  giggles,  'Isn't  it  too 
perfectly  sweet?'  and  Mr.  Wm.  Winter.who  says:  'It  is  erotic  rubbish,'  are 
both  critics.  All  that  the  managers  and  actors  really  mean  is,  that  adverse 
written  criticism  isn't  of  any  use! 

"Written  criticism — in  this  phrase,  we  are  getting  nearer  our  subject — the 
professional  critic.  I  gather  you  feel  sure  opposition  exists  between  the  pro- 
fessional newspaper  dramatic  critic  and  the  Drama  League  critics,  or  playgoing 
committee.  It  does  exist.  A  lot  of  the  newspaper  critics  regard  you  as  a 
joke,  and  you  regard  a  lot  of  them  as  incompetent  and  light-minded  triflers, 
but  I  think  I  can  show  you  a  reason  for  this  too  frequent  mutual  hostility — 
or  at  least  for  the  critics'  hostility  to  you;  yours  toward  some  of  them  needs 
no  explanation,  alas. 

"In  the  first  place,  your  playgoing  committees  are  not  in  the  strict  sense, 
critics  at  all ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you  are  amateurs,  and  the  pro- 
fessional in  his  heart  always  holds  the  amateur  in  a  little  scorn. 

"But  I  hear  you  asking  what  I  mean  by  saying  not  critics,  and  I  will  tell 
you:  You  are  ideal  consumers  of  criticism,  the  best  audience  we  critics 
ever  had  in  this  country.  But  you  are  not  critics  because  criticism  strictly  im- 
plies two  things' — ^first:  an  estimate  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  it;  second:  the  recording  of  that  estimate, 
the  recreation  of  that  understanding,  in  the  other  art  of  criticism.  Criticism 
is  creative ;  it  is  rather  re-creative.  A  work  of  art  passes  through  the  lens 
of  the  critic's  mind  and  is  refracted  to  the  public,  not  as  from  a  mirror,  but 
either  distorted  or  more  keenly  focused;  either  dimmed  or  brightened,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  his  temperament.  This  true  critic  is  an  artist  too, 
and  he  knows  it,  or  else  he  is  no  critic.  When  he  sits  down  to  write  of 
Peter  Pan,  his  very  first  aim  is  to  give  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  play 
such  a  record  of  his  delight  as  shall  make  delight  in  them.  To  do  that 
he  must  be  an  artist,  as  surely  as  any  novelist  or  playwright.  Isn't  Walkley 
more  of  an  artist  than  Maugham?  Wouldn't  you  rather  read  one  of  Shaw's 
criticisms  of  many  a  play  of  the  '90s  than  see  the  play? 

"Now  the  Drama  League  sends  out  bulletins,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are — 
bulletins.  They  are  not  criticisms;  they  are  not  literature.  All  right  and 
good;  but  would  you  give  up  Pater's  passage  about  the  Mona  Lisa  for  a  BuiiClin 
by  a  picture  league  endorsing  that  well  press-agented  picture?  The  professional 
critic  has  to  keep  his  own  pride — that  is  about  all  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  life. 

"Now  we  come  to  the  professional's  inherent  if  subconscious  scorn  of  the 
amateurs.  Your  Drama  League  playgoing  committees  are  amateurs.  Now 
the  difference  between  professionals  and  amateurs  is  not  that  the  first  takes 
the  money,  and  the  second  doesn't;  or  that  the  first  is  commercial,  and  the 
second  works  for  love.  The  first,  99  times  out  of  100,  loves  the  work  better 
than  the  amateur.  The  difference  is  that  if  he  is  competent  and  successful, 
the  professional  does  his  work  better.  This  is  true  of  actors.  It  is  true  of 
ball  players.  It  is  true  of  painters.  It  is  true  of  golf  players,  save  on  one 
recent  memorable  occasion.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  true  of  critics?  Of  cours', 
it  is  all  really  a  matter  of  practice  and  constant  attention.  The  professional 
is  thinking  about  that  one  thing  all  the  while;  it  is  his  life,  his  shop. 

"Assuming  that  this  may  be  true  of  the  critics,  what  advantage  does  it  give 
him?  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  how  a  play  is  affecting  an  audience,  whether 
it  is  getting  across — delivering  its  message.  It  gives  him  power  to  tell 
whether  a  new  part  is  made  or  marred  by  the  actor  or  the  audience.  It 
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gives  him  a  perspective  in  the  past  to  detect  tendencies  on  the  stage,  to  fight 
bad  ones,  and  encourage  good  ones.  It  enables  him  more  surely  to  lay  his 
finger  on  the  sources  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  to  analyze  and  evaluate 
aesthetic  sensation. 

"But  all  the  while  we  have  been  presupposing  the  professional  critic,  who 
possesses  keen  sympathy,  rich  knowledge  of  life  and  letters,  and  a  fine,  flexible, 
stimulating  style,  and  perfect  freedom.  Alas!  He  is  a  rare  bird  I  Tennyson 
said  there  are  fewer  good  critics  than  good  authors.  Criticism  even  in  our 
large  cities  is  handicapped  in  many  ways. 

"First  of  all  is  the  difficulty  to  get  good  men — it  usually  is  turned  over  to 
chaps  who  aren't  good  enough  for  war  correspondents.  Ruhl  goes  to  Mexico! 
Men  with  a  literary  style  often  prefer  the  higher  wages  of  magazine  writing, 
even  fiction;  they  are  njt  available  on  the  papers. 

"Secondly,  criticism  is  the  adventure  of  a  soul  among  masterpieces.  But 
out  of  105  plays  and  50  musical  comedies  on  Broadway,  how  many  master- 
pieces are  there?  How  about  the  inanities?  What  is  the  critic  to  do  there? 
What  can  he  do  but  be  flip  and  sarcastic,  in  order  to  make  his  'columns'  some- 
how interesting?  Don't  write  a  column,  you  say.  Very  pretty,  indeed.  But 
friend  Jake  Shubert  or  friend  Mark  Klaw,  or  Lover  of  Drama,  either  takes 
out  ads  or  writes  a  letter. 

"The  newspaper  critic  is  considered — and  wrongly  considered — first  of  all  a 
reporter  who  must  tell  about  all  the  shows.  A  really  well  conducted  depart- 
ment would  discriminate  in  space,  for  the  paper  should  be  a  public  servant. 
But  papers  aren't  run  that  way.  Here  is  where  the  Drama  League  really 
and  truly  does  something  that  the  best  paper  in  America  will  not  do  at 
present,  its  bulletins  are  selective.  Criticism  should  be,  of  course,  a  wise 
evaluation  of  aesthetic  pleasures  in  the  theatres,  keeping  constantly  the  best  be- 
fore the  people.  Theatrical  reporting  in  American  papers  today  is  nine- 
tenths  silly  gossip  and  guff^.  It  is  nearly  as  silly  as  the  society  pages,  and 
only  a  shade  less  inane  than  the  woman's  pages — all  of  which  are  'de- 
manded' by  the  public.  You  can  almost  name  on  your  fingers  the  American 
papers  which  employ  real  critics,  or  when  employed,  give  them  proper  con- 
duct of  their  departments. 

"In  the  one-night  stands  it  is  of  course  far  worse.  There  the  papers  could 
not  find  nor  afford  real  critics.  Moreover,  the  hoary  ideas  that  the  Yankee 
rural  editor  is  a  fine  fellow  is  one  of  the  quaint  bits  of  American  mythology. 
I  was  brought  up  on  a  small  town  paper.  The  editor  always  would  and 
does  yet  print  any  patent  medicine  advertisement  which  comes  in,  and  every 
press  agent's  advance  guff  which  is  followed  by  an  advertisement.  I  have  sug- 
gested in  cities  of  30,000  people  that  the  papers  should  print  good  New  York 
reviews  in  advance,  but  never  yet  have  seen  the  suggestion  followed.  The  reason 
for  this  is  plain  to  be  seen.  Here  again,  it  is  up  to  the  Drama  League.  Get 
the  local  editor  to  join  and  fill  him  with  conscience.  After  all,  the  theatre 
needs  him,  and  he  can't  afford  to  stay  out  long. 

"Coming  now  to  something  that  I  haven't  yet  heard  a  word  about  so  far 
in  this  convention:  A  lot  of  the  talk  reminds  me  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  talk  about  the  tariff  and  the  trusts.  It's  talk  about  surface 
things  and  doesn't  get  down  to  the  real  roots  at  all.  We  have  reduced 
the  tariff  and  busted  the  trusts,  but  we  still  have  the  old  cost  of  living  up 
in  the  clouds;  5,000,000  are  out  of  work,  and  Standard  Oil  is  up  to  600  and 
something.  The  trouble  is  with  our  whole  economic  system,  and  we  are  too 
conventional,  too  conservative,  to  see  it. 

"People  don't  go  to  good  plays,  but  go  to  vaudeville  and  motion  pictures — 
the  trouble  isn't  with  their  education — but  ivith  their  pockethooks.  Out  of 
90,000,000  people,  less  than  500,000  pay  an  income  tax,  i.  e.,  have  an  income 
over  $3,000  a  year.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  Americans,  over  70,000,000  people 
are  wage-workers.  The  income  of  half  our  population  is  half  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  or  less.  It  is  wonderful  to  ask  us  all  to  patronage  Mrs.  Fiske 
and  George  Arliss  and  the  other  $2  shows — but  fLve  can't  do  it.  Moreover, 
the  under  50  or  60  or  even  70  per  cent  are  so  separated  from  the  upper- 
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crust  by  iron,  if  invisible  social  barriers,  that  they  much  prefer  the  movies, 
because  they  are  their  own.  This  is  plainly  seen  in  many  instances,  such  as  the 
experience  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  which  at  present  is  able  richly  to  sup- 
port it  and  yet  has  no  dramatic  fare, 

"The  great  need  of  the  theatre  in  America  today  is  democracy — not  a  theatrft 
on  the  East  Side  for  East  Siders,  but  theatres  in  the  center  for  all,  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Mr.  Ames  in  his  address  this  morning,  divided  all 
classes  into  four  lots,  apparently  by  income  and  education.  But  I  tell  Mr. 
Ames  that  I  am  a  Socialist  and  know  that  the  twenty-two  Socialists  in  my 
aristocratic  New  England  village,  the  painter  and  carpenter  and  wheel' 
Wright  and  mechanic — are  the  twenty-two  keenest  thinkers  and  most  serious- 
minded  men — the  ones  of  all  the  town  who  would  soonest  support  'Change' 
or  'The  Younger  Generation.'  But  they  couldn't  afford  to  support  them  at 
$2  a  seat  at  Mr.  Ames'  Little  Theatre,  and  they  have  no  clawhammer  coats 
to  wear,  either. 

"What  has  this  got  to  do  with  the  professional  critic?  Only  this — Jie  should 
be  the  one  to  see  it  and  with  eloquent  pen  preach  it.  But  on  what  paper 
he  could  do  this  except  the  New  York  Call, — God  alone  knows.  Our  papers 
are  the  conservative  bulwarks  of  the  established  order;  they  aren't  hypocrites 
about  even  advertising.  They  really  believe  that  business  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  advertising  is  a  sign — a  sign  of  good  business. 

"Who  can  urge  it?  The  Drama  League.  Indianapolis  should  have  a  muni- 
ciple  theatre,  of  course.  So  should  Atlanta,  Georgia.  We  have  got  to 
make  the  play  cheap  enough  and  present  It  in  some  democratic  way.  It  can 
be  done.  Northampton  is  next  year  going  to  meet  any  deficit  in  its  play- 
house out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  is  unique  in  the  history  of  America, 
If  Northampton,  a  town  of  20,000  people,  can  do  this,  why  not  Indianapolis, 
a  town  of  275,000,  and  Atlanta  with  175,000?  The  real  way  to  get  good 
plays  for  the  people  and  to  get  the  people  for  the  good  plays,  is  to  work 
for  the  municipal  playhouse,  where  seats*  are  cheap,  where  an  artist,  re- 
lieved from  the  fear  of  deficit,  can  work  out  his  ideas,  and  where  all  the 
people  can  go,  each  feeling  that  he  is  part  and  parcel  in  the  adventure — 
part  owner  of  it. 

"Professional  criticism  we  must  always  have.  The  stage  needs  it  always. 
The  Drama  League  will  never  be  able  to  supply  its  place.  Its  place  is  to 
encourage  the  best  and  try  always  to  make  the  editors  see  that  the  best 
men  on  their  papers  are  none  too  good  for  this  important  work." 


Mr.  Saylor,  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  who  was  detained 
by  illness,  sent  the  following  whimsical  greetings:  "To  The  Drama  League  of 
America.  May  the  League  be  saved  from  its  friends,  the  women,  and  its 
enemies,  the  Dramatic  Critics." 

Mr.  Charles  Chaffin,  the  well-known  critic  of  New  York,  also  spoke  on 
the  professional  critic: 

"There  is  nothing  about  which  there  is  more  misunderstanding  than  about 
professional  criticism.  Criticism  is  the  very  foundation  on  which  all  progress 
is  based.  The  good  artist  is  always  a  good  critic,  and  insomuch  as  he  is  a 
good  critic,  he  is  a  better  artist.  He  is  first  a  critic  of  life,  then  a  critih 
of  all  art  and  especially  a  critic  of  his  own  art. 

"Technique  really  plays  a  very  small  part  in  art  as  compared  with  the 
life-motwe.  The  question  is  really  of  the  impulse  of  life — not  Houj  have  they 
done  it?  but  What  have  they  had  to  give?  Criticism  is  of  two  kinds.  One  is 
based  on  the  past^ — takes  the  formula  of  the  past  and  the  academic  attitude. 
But  we  are  realizing  the  fluidity  of  life,  and  if  we  accept  that  idea  of  life, 
we  must  accept  that  idea  of  art.  Art  which  does  not  express  life  is  of  little 
worth. 

"I  would  impress  upon  you  one  practical  point — don't  bother  whether  or 
not  a  play  is  well  written.  Your  bulletin  should  not  be  founded  on  technicalities 
but  pn  living  values,    It  is  worth  more  to  get  a  young  author  to  express  his 
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idea  of  life  in  his  own  way  than  to  try  to  compel  him  to  be  measured  by  dry  as 
dust  conventions. 

"Try  to  treat  and  get  the  papers  to  treat  the  reportorial  side  and  the  critical 
side  separately.    Report  all,  but  criticise  only  those  that  are  worthy." 

In  introducing  Dr.  Burton,  to  speak  on  the  Drama  League  Playgoing  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Best  urged  the  delegates  to  take  to  heart  the  suggestions  of 
the  speakers,  and  remember  that  the  chief  value  of  the  League  Bulletins 
is  that  they  are  not,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  regular  professional  dramatic 
criticisms.  They  are  not  a  one-man  criticism,  but  the  report  of  a  representa- 
tive group  of  intelligent  playgoers — not  specialists,  or  writers  who  must 
write  something  whether  they  will  or  no,  but  trained  theatre-goers  who  voice 
the  response  of  varied  types  of  audiences. 

Dr.  Richard  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  President  Elect  of  the 
Drama  League,  then  spoke  on 

The  Drama  League  Playgoing  Committee 

"Mr.  Eaton  has  posited  the  fact  and  Mr.  Chaffin  agrees  with  him  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  what  they  represent  and  what  the  League  bulletins  rep- 
resent. The  Drama  League  wants  the  view-point  of  the  matron  and  the  mere 
lover  of  a  good  play,  and  that  of  the  tired  business  man,  who  slumbers 
through  three  acts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  professional  critic.  Even  slumber 
is  in  itself  a  criticism.  The  Drama  League  bulletins  try  to  represent  the 
general  public. 

"The  theatre  should  be  the  most  democratic  institution.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Eaton  that  80  per  cent  jof  the  people  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  theatre. 
Of  the  other  20  per  cent,  10  per  cent  don't  know  enough  if  they  have  the 
price.  We  must  democratize  the  price  of  theatre  tickets  and  then  pump  the 
brains  into  the  other  10  per  cent. 

"I  do  not  think  there  should  be  perfect  agreement  among  the  members  of  the 
bulletin  committee.    It  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  agree  approximately." 


The  President  then  urged  the  members  to  remember  that  the  Bulletin 
work  is  chiefly  of  value  because,  though  it  might  not  be  as  brilliant  or  skill- 
ful as  the  professional  criticism,  it  is  uncommercial — unhampered  by  any 
necessities,  it  is  representative  of  varied  groups,  and  above  all  is  intended 
to  serve  an  entirely  different  purpose  by  inspiring  interest  and  attendance  on 
a  given  play,  adding: 

"After  this  brilliant  setting  forth  of  the  functions  and  difficulties  of  drama- 
tic criticism  all  the  delegates  may  now  have  an  opportunity  of  experimenting 
in  criticising,  as  that  famous  group  of  amateur  actors,  Plays  and  Players 
have  prepared  for  our  enjoyment,  and  as  a  practical  demonstration  in  drama- 
tic criticism,  a  special  performance  of  a  Fifteenth  Century  play.  The  play 
which  they  have  chosen  is  moreover  one  of  special  interest,  as  it  is  the 
famous  little  farce  of  Maitre  Patelin.  It  is  peculiarly  significant  that  we 
should  be  enabled  to  study  this  interesting  form  of  early  drama.  We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Richard  Holbrook,  of  Bryn  Mawr  University,  for  the  unusually 
fine  translation  of  the  play.  Dr.  Holbrook  has  made  a  special  study  of  early 
French  drama,  and  is  an  authority  on  this  special  period." 

Dr.  Holbrook  was  then  introduced  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  inter- 
esting history  of  the  play,  the  fact  that  it  was  a  popular  favorite  all  through 
the  early  years  of  French  drama,  and  that  only  within  the  last  few  months 
has  the  name  of  the  author  been  discovered. 

Plays  and  Players  then  gave  a  very  remarkable  performance  of  this 
inimitable  farce.  The  scenery  was  made  especially  for  the  occasion  from 
French  plates  and  illustrations;  the  costumes  were  historically  correct  and 
very  attractive.  The  performance  was  unusually  skillful,  and  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  delegates,  who  heartily  appreciated  this  courtesy  of  the 
famous  club. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  25,  1914 
Drama  League  Birthday 

General  topic  for  the  day, 

The  Printed  Play 

Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  Chairman  Educational  Committee. 

Morning  Session 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  who  introduced  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Besly,  the  President  of  the  Chicago  Center  and  a  former  National 
President.  Mrs.  Besly  spoke  a  few  words  of  greeting  and  expressed  her 
pleasure  in  the  success  of  the  convention. 

The  program  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Hinckley  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  National  Educational  Committee  and 
editor  of  the  Drama  Quarterly.  Mr.  Hinckley  said,  "One-half  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  League  are  devoted  to  the 
festival  work,  the  junior  work,  and  the  amateur  work,  those  phases  which  deal 
with  living  through  the  drama. 

There  are  some  who  think  the  drama  is  in  a  state  of  very  remarkable 
change.  The  drama  needs  a  friend,  an  intelligent  friend.  Wherever  there 
is  change,  there  is  crisis,  and  in  crisis  there  is  need  of  a  friend.  An  intelligent 
group  of  drama  lovers  is  needed. 

The  work  of  the  DRAMA  STUDY  COMMITTEE  is  mostly  made  up  of  diffi- 
culties. A  great  deal  of  the  literature  of  the  committee  may  seem  to  be  over- 
simple,  but  most  of  it  has  been  supplied  only  when  there  is  a  definite  demand 
from  the  field.  This  is  true  of  Mrs.  Riley's  pamphlet,  for  example.  The  List  of 
Cheap  Plays  also  supplied  a  definite  demand,  as  did  Course  I,  which  is  simple 
and  has  no  constructive  aim.  The  literature  is  for  the  association  as  a 
whole  and  is  therefore  simple.  We  are  planning  a  course  by  Mr.  Burton, 
soon,  on  English  Drama,  which  will  be  more  along  the  lines  of  general 
appreciative  work  and  deal  somewhat  with  the  technique  of  plays.  For  next 
year  there  will  be  courses  on  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  France. 

The  study  course  is  a  feature  neglected  in  some  Centers.  It  is  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  work.  An  association  that  is  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  in  this  way  is  the  American  Drama  Society  of  Boston. 

The  PAGEANT  COMMITTEE  was  but  recently  formed.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  American  Pageant  Association,  since  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Brown,  is  President  of  the  American  Association.  Miss  Clara  Fitch,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  sends  the  following  report: 

Pageant  Committee's  Report 

The  Pageant  Committee  of  the  Drama  League  has  realized  that  it  fills  a 
need,  as  many  inquiries  have  been  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
asking  for  information  regarding  the  many  sides  of  this  community  work. 

Since  the  first  pageant  was  given  in  this  country  in  June,  1905,  in  honor 
of  the  sculptor,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  this  new  tool  for  community  educa- 
tion and  civic  enterprise  (the  pageant)  has  expressed  the  past,  present  and 
future  life  in  many  towns,  cities  and  states  in  our  country.  This  fact,  and 
the  realization  that  the  variety  of  talent  enlisted  in  pageantry  today  is 
much  more  marked  than  it  was  in  1905,  proves  the  value  of  such  work. 

The  years  between  1905  and  19  2  witnessed  many  large  and  small  pageants, 
all  of  some  educational  value.  Time  permits  my  mentioning  only  one  by 
name:  that  of  the  Shakespeare  Festival  which  was  the  child  of  the  Drama 
League.    In  1913,  twenty-two  pageants  were  celebrated  in  our  country. 

Several  large  pageants  are  to  occur  in  the  next  six  months;  the  largest 
and  most  elaborate  ever  given  in  this  country  will  be  that  of  St.  Louis, 
which  takes  place  the  last  of  May.  It  is  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and 
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fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St.  Louis  by  Pierre  La  Clede.  Wash- 
ington has  a  pageant  the  same  month.  In  August  there  will  be  a  historical 
pageant  of  Utica  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  same  month,  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  presents  a  historical  pageant 
to  be  the  feature  of  a  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association. 
Pageants  on  a  smaller  scale  are  being  prepared  in  other  places,  among 
them,  one  by  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  by  the  State  Normal 
school  of  Clarion,  Pennsylvania.  Shakespeare  Festivals  will  be  celebrated 
in  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Toledo,  Stratford  on  Avon,  and  many  places  in 
Germany.  Tomah,  Wis.,  duplicates  the  Drama  League  festival.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Diego  will  celebrate  in  pageantry  in  1915,  and  the  New 
England  states  in  1920.  No  doubt  others  are  in  the  process  of  preparation, 
but  of  these  the  Pageant  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  receive  informa- 
tion. 

There  are  many  who  would  like  to  know  more  of  the  pageants  mentioned. 
The  Pageant  Committee  of  the  Drama  League  is  ready  to  answer  questions; 
and  there  exists  the  American  Pageant  Association.  But  in  this  comparatively 
new  field  of  social  work,  no  method  has  yet  been  found  of  sufficiently  ad- 
vertising the  subject  matter.  It  is  primarily  drama,  and  I  know  of  no  more 
practical  way  for  the  Drama  Centers  to  uplift  the  public  than  by  spreading 
this  valuable  information.  I  suggest  that  the  Drama  League,  as  it  arouses 
pageant  interest  in  the  field,  recommends  directors  from  the  American 
Pageant  Association,  and  that  plans  of  smaller  celebrations  be  submitted  to 
them  for  criticism,  that  Association  to  assist  the  Drama  League  by  furnishing 
current  news  promptly.  A  member  of  the  Pageant  Committee,  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb,  has  been  appointed  to  confer  with  the  delegate  from  the  American 
Pageant  Association  as  to  the  best  means  of  co-operation  between  these  two 
organizations. 

This  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  The  Drama  Magazine  has  published 
an  excellent  reading  list  on  festivals  and  pageants.  Centers  should  en- 
courage libraries  to^  purchase  these  books.  If  the  Drama  Magazine  be  con- 
verted into  a  monthly,  it  could  better  be  a  clearing-house  for  all  pageant 
material.  If  not,  might  a  place  be  saved  on  the  Bulletin  to  announce  an 
important  pageant?  When  an  especially  good  civic  celebration  is  given 
in  any  city  or  town,  it  should  be  reported  throughout  the  country  by  the 
Drama  League,  so  that  other  cities  may  be  encouraged  to  follow  the  lead. 
This  past  Christmas  and  New  Years,  many  cities  had  celebrations,  but  the 
country  at  large  did  not  hear  of  them. 

As  pageants  occur,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  are  written  about 
them.  But  the  material  is  usually  destroyed,  unless  some  interested  person 
collects  it.  The  Pageant  Committee  possesses  valuable  material  saved  during 
the  last  eight  years,  which  has  been  catalogued  by  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System  of  classification,  and  can  be  referred  to  readily.  I  recommend  every 
Center's  making  such  a  collection  of  pageant  material  for  reference,  as  the 
Pageant  Committee  cannot  furnish  clippings.  Often  a  suggestion  from  an- 
other place  can  be  adapted  and  used  in  one's  own  community;  lacking  the 
suggestion,  the  creative  imagination  might  not  be  fired. 

Pageantry  is  many-sided.  Therefore  the  material  would  include  clippings 
on  folk-lore,  song  and  dance,  playground  activities;  all  phases  of  social  work, 
in  addition  to  pageant  happenings.  Pageant,  books,  programs,  folders,  and 
photographs  would  come  under  the  latter  head. 

I  would  suggest  Drama  Centers  creating  a  demand  for  the  festival  in  school 
life,  as  at  present  it  has  no  place  in  the  average  school  curriculum.  The  cry 
is  that  the  school  curriculum  is  too  full  to  give  a  place  to  play  activities.  The 
demand  can  be  created  by  enlightening  the  public.  Through  festivals  and 
pageants  many  children  can  find  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  which  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  later  life.  If  every  boy  and  girl  were  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  history  of  his  city,  state  and  country  to  take  part  in  making 
it  live  again  through  pageantry;  if  he  were  so  familiar  with  folk  music,  folk 
lore,  folk  dance  and  folk  game,  that  the  expressing  of  these  art  forms  would 
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be  a  joy,  then  there  would  be  less  work  for  detention  homes  and  juvenile  counts. 
This  objective  method  of  teaching  history,  literature,  classics,  music  and  art 
would  so  fit  children  for  social  service  work  that  the  giving  of  a  community 
historical  pageant  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task.  Children  would  be 
fitted  to  co-operate  with  the  grown  people.  Sixteen  years  ago  municipal  play- 
grounds seemed  as  unattainable  as  today  does  this  changed  curriculum  for  the 
schools  of  America.  Until  the  time  comes  when  such  efficient  contribution  can 
be  secured  by  communities  for  pageantry  from  school  children,  public-spirited 
citizens  must  supply  the  deficiency. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  to  put  on  a  good  pageant  thousands  must 
participate,  and  it  must  cost  thousands  of  dollars.  This  is  not  correct.  Fifty 
persons  can  produce  a  successful  pageant,  although  it  is  interesting  to  enlist 
several  hundred.  With  the  right  spirit  and  under  skillful  management  a  most 
effective  pageant  can  be  secured  at  no  great  expense  as  to  dollars;  but  an  un- 
limited expense  account  of  service.  The  important  things  for  us  to  try  to  ac- 
complish are  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  the  festival  in  school  life,  the  col- 
lection of  material  in  Drama  League  Centers,  and  the  best  method  of  reporting 
pageant  news  throughout  the  country. 


Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  NATIONAL  PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE,  reported  that  three  volumes  of  the  Drama  League  Series  of 
plays  had  been  issued,  and  that  four  more  would  be  ready  soon.  The  Welsh 
prize  play,  "Change,"  is  seventh  on  the  list.  The  list  of  all  Material  on  the 
Drama  in  English  for  1913  is  almost  ready.  The  former  lists  were  quite  ex- 
haustive. They  should  be  published  in  one  volume,  but  that  would  be  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  about  $500.  The  question  of  expense  is  growing  to  be  a  serious 
one,  for  whereas  in  the  past  four  or  five  thousand  copies  were  sufficient,  now  it 
is  necessary  to  issue  20,000  copies  of  a  publication. 


In  presenting  the  report  of  the  AMATEUR  COMMITTEE,  Mr.  Hinckley 
said,  "The  Amateur  Committee  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  feeling  that  one  group 
is  unable  to  handle  effectively  the  very  different  work  of  drama  for  little  folks; 
drama  essentially  connected  with  the  school  youths,  and  drama  for  that  indis- 
criminate group,  the  advanced  and  the  rural  amateurs.  The  formation  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  new  committee  was  placed  at  first  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Clapp  of  Lake  Forest  College,  Mrs.  Otis  Skinner,  and  Mr.  Benedict  Papot.  The 
chairman  submits  the  following  report: 

The  AMATEUR  DEPARTMENT,  organized  during  the  past  month,  is  now 
getting  into  working  order.  Its  field  is  large  and  unexplored,  and  the  right 
methods  of  operation  will  have  to  be  found  by  experiment. 

The  aims  of  the  Department  are: 

1.  To  provide  machinery  for  the  interchange  of  information  and  advice 
among  the  amateur  organizations  of  the  country. 

2.  Particularly  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  new  amateur  organizations, 
more  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  which  are  off  the  track  of  the  better  pro- 
fessional companies,  and  to  make  accessible  to  these  new  organizations  the  ex- 
perience of  other  groups. 

3.  Eventually  to  aid  in  improving  the  conditions  of  amateur  acting,  by  col- 
lecting and  passing  on  useful  suggestions  regarding  staging,  and  by  helping 
to  obtain  more  and  better  plays  for  amateur  use.  This  last  may  be  done  in 
part  through  encouraging  the  writing  of  plays  for  amateurs,  and  in  part 
through  securing  easier  conditions  for  amateur  use  of  professional  plays. 

The  Department  has  already  answered  numerous  inquiries  regarding  the 
selection  of  plays  and  staging.  It  has  issued  a  pamphlet  explaining  its  pur- 
poses and  asking  the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  Drama  League.  At 
present  it  is  working  on  a  list  of  plays  for  amateurs,  with  notes  and  sugges- 
tions regarding  their  staging.  The  first  section  of  this  list,  including  about 
one  hundred  plays,  chiefly  of  the  past  three  years,  will  be  issued  before  long. 
The  Department  is  beginning  the  compilation  of  a  directory  of  amateur  clubs, 
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giving  Some  information  concerning  their  method  of  organization,  and  lists  of 
their  productions,  which  will  be  issued  perhaps  in  the  Fall. 

In  both  these  enterprises  the  Department  invites  the  co-operation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  It  desires  particularly  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  foreign 
plays,  English,  French,  German,  etc.,  which  might  be  adapted  for  American 
amateurs.  It  will  welcome  any  other  suggestions  as  to  aims  or  methods  from 
all  members  of  the  League. 

At  present  the  Department  numbers  seven  members:  Professor  John  M. 
Clapp,  Lake  Forest  College,  Chairman;  Mr.  A.  J.  Carter,  of  the  Evanston, 
Illinois,  Players;  Miss  Katherine  Jewell  Evarts,  of  New  York;  Professor 
Thatcher  H.  Guild,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Benedict  Papot,  Chi- 
cago; Miss  Helen  Rockwood,  of  the  Indianapolis  Dramatic  Club;  Mrs.  Otis 
Skinner,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  now  being  much  enlarged,  and 
eventually  will  include  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Hinckley  continued:  "There  are  some  little  changes  in  the  committee 
looking  after  the  interests  of  secondary  school  and  college  drama.  The  form- 
ing of  a  separate  group  to  undertake  the  work  with  older  amateurs,  not  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  has  given  the  earlier  committee  a  more  specific  task. 
Also  the  appointment  by  the  National  English  Council  of  a  similar  committee 
made  it  seem  advisable  to  co-operate  with  that  committee.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  now  really  but  one  group,  and  these  are  earnestly  working  to  bring 
out  a  valuable  and  more  or  less  permanent  list  for  the  two  associations.  Miss 
Baker,  our  chairman,  reports  the  following  as  the  outline  of  the  new  pamphlet 
to  appear  in  July: 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Schools  and  Collegiate 

Department 

This  committee,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Guild  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  English  Council  to  recommend  both  acting  and  reading  plays  for 
High  Schools,  has  united  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  English  Council  Com- 
mittee to  bring  out  a  joint  report.  This  report  is  to  be  financed  by  both  com- 
mittees. 

2.  Contents  of  report:  (a)  Introduction,  stating  principles  governing  the 
choice  of  plays  listed,  (b)  General  suggestions  for  the  rapid  reading,  the 
study  and  the  staging  of  plays,  (c)  List  of  acting  plays,  (d)  List  of  read- 
ing plays. 

3.  The  progress  of  our  work  up  to  date. 

(a)  Revision  of  the  list  Plays  for  Amateur  Acting. 
\.    Those  not  suitable  for  schools  struck  out. 

2.    A  new  classification  partially  made. 

(b)  The  addition  of  many  new  plays,  most  of  which  have  been  passed  upon 
by  all,  or  almost  all,  the  members  of  the  Drama  League  Committee. 

(c)  A  questionaire,  which  gives  valuable  information  as  to  plays  that  have 
been  successfully  presented  in  many  secondary  schools. 

(d)  We  are  making  something  of  a  specialty  of  the  French  and  German 
play  for  schools,  both  in  the  original  and  in  translation.  We  have  a  good  list 
of  these.  Dr.  Paul  Philipson,  of  the  German  Department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  the  main  responsibility  for  the  German  plays,  and  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Lockwood  (a  French  woman)  teacher  of  French  in  Wendell  Phillips  High 
School,  Chicago,  for  the  French. 

(e)  Some  of  the  points  we  have  had  in  mind  in  looking  for  plays,  and  to 
some  extent  our  proposed  classification,  are  the  following: 

(1)  Plays  that  have  actually  been  presented  with  success  by  schools;  also 
those  which  for  other  reasons  we  as  a  committee  can  unconditionally  recom- 
mend. 

(2.)  Historical. 
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(3)  Classical  themes  and  characters. 

By  Greek  writers. 
By  Latin  writers. 
By  modern  writers. 

(4)  Mediaeval — a  choice  selection  of  mystery  and  morality  plays. 

(5)  Elizabethan. 

(6)  Eighteenth  century. 

(7)  Modern. 

(8)  Translations  from  modern  languages. 

(9)  Occasional  plays. 

Thanksgiving. 
Christmas,  etc. 

(10)  College  plays  (presenting  college  life). 

(11)  Plays  for  girls. 

(12)  Plays  for  boys. 

(13)  Religious  plays. 

(14)  Out  door  plays. 

(f)  Points  we  are  noting  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  we  seek  to  help  by 
our  list: 

(1)  Title. 

(2)  Author. 

(3)  Publisher. 

(4)  Price. 

(5)  Characters — Men,  Women. 

(6)  Period. 

(7)  Costumes 

(8)  Stage  setting. 

(9)  Nature  of  the  play — comedy,  tragedy,  clever,  forceful,  poetic,  etc. 

(10)  Time  required  for  presentation. 

(11)  Copyright  where  possible;  to  whom  to  apply  for  permission  to  present; 

amount  of  royalty,  etc. 
(12)    Approximately,  the  experience  or  maturity  required  by  actors. 

(g)  This  pamphlet  will  be  published  some  time  during  the  summer  (1914). 
As  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  I  will  add  that  during  my  term  of  office  I 

have  answered  many,  many  letters  inquiring  for  plays  for  special  occasions.  I 
have  been  as  a  rule  very  prompt  in  these  answers  and  have  tried  to  be  of  real 
service  to  those  who  applied  either  directly  to  me  or  to  the  League  for  help 
along  the  line  of  amateur  plays — or  plays  for  amateur  acting.  I  have  read 
many  plays  in  English,  French,  and  German,  seeking  for  those  appropriate  for 
our  forthcoming  list,  and  have  outlined  work  and  assigned  work  to  members  of 
my  Committee ;  moreover,  I  have  had  the  loyal  and  cordial  support  of  Commit* 
tee  members  and  much  valuable  help  from  them. 

May  I  add,  that  we  should  be  most  pleased  to  receive  suggestions  from  any 
members  of  the  League  as  to  plays  to  be  included  on  our  list,  and  also  in  ref- 
erence to  the  classification  of  these  or  any  other  points. 


Mr.  Hinckley  continued:  As  the  League  becomes  older  and  attempts  work  in 
various  new  directions,  studying  the  results  and  weighing  their  value  as  related 
to  that  of  other  established  departments,  the  results  of  the  JUNIOR  section  in 
the  Centers  come  to  assume  a  special  degree  of  importance.  This  importance 
Mr.  Chubb  ably  indicated  to  you  in  his  all  too  brief  talk  of  Thursday.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  more  appreciative  audience  can  be  found  than  one  which  from  child- 
hood has  been  accustomed  to  active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  emotions  and 
of  the  imagination,  and  certain  it  also  is  that  this  comes  pre-eminently  in  dra- 
matic activity.  What  we  have  done  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  we  should  do. 
As  in  most  of  the  League  work,  the  early  experiments  have  been  experiments 
merely — though  certain  permanent  principles  have  been  evolved  and  certain 
lines  of  progress  fixed.  Perhaps  the  two  most  interesting  phases  of  the  work 
have  been  carried  on  in  Chicago  and  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Besly  will  later  tell 
you  of  the  first,  Mrs.  Tinnin,  of  second. 
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Mr.  Louis  F.  Snow,  Junior  Chairman  for  the  year  1913-14,  reports  as  follows: 

The  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  COMMITTEE  of  the  Drama  League  was 
placed  in  my  charge  in  the  month  of  September  last  and  with  some  additions 
to  its  membership  has  endeavored  to  develop  interest  in  the  drama  in  schools 
and  among  people  who  are  working  with  and  who  are  interested  in  children. 

It  has  been  our  intention  to  republish  the  list  of  plays  suitable  for  use  in 
schools  and  in  organizations  wishing  dramatic  entertainment.  We  found  on 
inquiry  from  the  publishers  that  there  was  but  little  material  available  and 
when  we  made  an  appeal  to  owners  of  manuscripts  for  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  same  with  a  view  of  listing  the  plays;  only  one  or  two  authors  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  committee  has  endeavored  to  obtain  all  the 
information  possible,  but  is  unable  to  report  any  satisfactory  results. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  we  invited  the 
children  and  others  interested  to  give  us  accounts  of  successful  plays  and  enter- 
tainments that  they  had  seen  or  had  taken  part  in.  This  letter  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  March  first. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  has  made  an  effort  to  answer  all  requests  that 
have  been  received  for  information  about  plays.  About  sixty  letters  have  been 
written  in  the  last  seven  months  to  correspondents  as  far  removed  from  one  an- 
other as  Washington  and  Vermont.  There  seems  to  be  great  inte;est  in  the  sub- 
ject of  children's  plays  in  all  the  states.  The  growing  demand  for  literature  of 
this  character  should  stimulate  active  creative  endeavor  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers and  should  lead  to  the  production  of  an  amount  of  suitable  material  of 
higher  grade  than  is  found  in  some  of  the  popular  forms  of  junior  drama. 

As  a  suggestion  whence  material  may  be  derived  for  these  junior  plays,  the 
Carnegie  Library  in  Pittsburgh  included  in  its  December  Bulletin  a  list  of 
stories  suitable  for  dramatization.  This  bulletin  may  be  secured  from  the  li- 
brary. 

A  pamphlet  is  being  prepared  on  How  to  Form  Junior  Circles. 


The  General  Chairman  resumed.  It  was  expected  that  the  committee  this 
year  would  print  a  new,  revised,  and  more  completely  annotated  pamphlet. 
As  Mr.  Snow  indicates,  he  has  been  unable  to  secure  sufficient  adequate  ma- 
terial for  this  reprint.  It  is  one  of  the  real  needs  of  the  League  as  well  as  one 
of  its  opportunities,  to  develop  a  drama  literature  for  children.  The  number 
of  plays  dealing  with  really  suitable  material,  in  a  way  to  stimulate — and  not 
over-stimulate — a  child's  imagination  and  emotion,  can  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers.  Every  Center  may  well  think  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 
Too,  every  Center  should  have  a  recognition  of  its  duty  to  study  the  drama 
work  now  given,  especially  in  the  schools,  for  ignorant  handling  of  the 
material  Is  common,  and  the  results  are  Inimical  to  the  League's  interests  and 
aims.  The  miere  fact  that  someone  in  town  is  interested,  that  the  drama  has 
a  champion  behind  it,  will  give  a  new  Interest  and  zest  to  its  teaching  in 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

In  our  campaign  for  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  printed  drama  we  have 
found  constant  complaint  that  the  plays  are  not  accessible,  that  the  libraries,  for 
instance,  while  containing  much  poetic  material,  have  seldom,  except  in  large 
Centers,  books  at  all  devoted  to  modern  drama.  Our  publication  of  plays  in  the 
Drama  League  Series  answers  a  part  of  the  demand  but  not  all.  As  a  conse- 
quence, our  sleeping  Library  Committee, — sleeping  since  it  made  out  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  League  a  few  good  lists  of  plays — was  awakened,  and  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Miss  George  Ann  Lillard,  Is,  I  believe,  achieving  results. 

The  league  is  important,  not  because  of  the  size  of  Its  membership,  nor  be- 
cause of  its  definite  undertakings,  but  because  it  is  attracting  attention  to,  and  is 
making  people  think  about,  the  cause  of  good  drama.  It  is  our  wide  publicity 
that  counts.  An  active,  growing  organization,  constantly  doing  interesting 
things,  whether  they  all  succeed  or  not,  show  to  the  world  that  the  cause  has 
vitality  and  beauty  enough  to  merit  a  strong  champion.  In  this  campaign  for 
wider  interest  in  drama,  the  Library  Committee,  though  perhaps  adding  few 
members  to  our  Centers,  Is  of  real  Importance.  The  following  is  the  report  of 
the  Committee: 
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The  Report  of  the  Library  Committee 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  Library  Committee  sent  to  thirty  State  Li- 
brary Commissions  the  article  by  Mrs.  Best  on  "How  the  Drama  League  makes 
the  Libraries  Work  for  it,"  together  with  a  circular  letter  asking  what,  if  any- 
thing, had  been  done  by  the  commission  in  the  interest  of  Drama. 

As  a  whole  the  replies  show  a  very  general  awakening  to  a  better  interest  in 
Drama,  especially  in  the  western  states. 

Minnesota  wrote  that  there  are  five  clubs  studying  Drama  this  year,  not  in- 
cluding two  on  Shakespeare  and  two  on  Opera.  They  have  sent  our  outlines  to 
all  clubs  who  consider  studying  the  Drama  and  feel  sure  they  have  been  used 
in  preparing  programs.  They  also  found  our  list  of  plays  for  amateur  acting 
very  useful  and  feel  that  this  department  of  work  is  extremely  important.  The 
Minnesota  State  Library  Commission  also  mentioned  the  work  of  the  Drama 
League  at  Library  meetings  and  district  club  meetings  and  urged  that  all  Public 
Libraries  that  can  afford  to  do  so  should  become  members  of  the  League. 

Oregon  wrote  that  they  use  the  outlines  published  by  the  League  and  are 
especially  interested  in  securing  all  available  material.  This  year  they  have 
collections  of  books  on  the  Drama  to  accompany  some  of  these  outlines  in  four 
different  towns,  and  these  are  much  in  demand.  They  do  not,  however,  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  to  loan  to  the  Public  Libraries  where  they  would  be 
interested  in  them. 

California  reported  a  decided  demand  for  works  of  the  modern  dramatists 
during  the  last  two  years. 

In  Nebraska  there  is  considerable  interest  in  Modern  Drama  in  various  study 
clubs  of  the  state,  but  the  resources  are  extremely  limited.  This  is  the  comj)laint 
of  a  number  of  the  State  Commissions. 

Iowa  is  able  and  very  glad  to  make  use  of  our  material  in  their  reference 
work. 

In  North  Dakota  little  is  being  done,  but  the  interest  is  steadily  growing. 
Several  clubs  are  now  for  the  first  time  studying  Drama  in  their  year's  work. 
In  North  Dakota  the  State  University  sends  out  a  lecturer  on  the  subject  when 
requested. 

Ohio  has  had  innumerable  calls  for  Drama  this  year  and"  is  much  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Drama  League. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  subscribes  for  the  League  publications  and 
has  a  very  good  collection  of  Modern  Drama  which  they  circulate  in  connection 
with  study  club  work.    This  is  true  of  a  number  of  other  states. 

Connecticut,  strange  to  say,  wrote  that  so  far  no  requests  had  been  received 
for  Libraries  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Drama. 

Early  in  March  we  sent  copies  of  the  same  article  by  Mrs.  Best  with  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  800  Libraries.  The  result  was  disappointing.  Up  to  date  only  a 
low  percentage  have  replied.  These  few,  however,  seem  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  League's  work  and  are  glad  to  co-operate. 

During  the  winter  the  Boston  Public  Library  again  had  a  series  of  free  public 
lectures  on  the  Drama — given  by  Frank  Hersey,  instructor  in  English  at  Har- 
vard.   The  lectures  were  accompanied  by  references  to  current  plays  in  Boston. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  was  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
where  there  is  a  very  large  Drama  collection,  about  8,500  volumes.  The 
faculty  see  to  it  that  these  books  are  used  by  the  undergraduates.  One  method 
has  been  to  exhibit  new  plays  on  a  book  rack  near  the  circulation  desk,  where 
students  are  very  readily  interested. 

This  excerpt  from  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Bowerman  may  be  of  interest: 
"At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Washington  Center  of  the  Drama 
League  last  evening  I  brought  up  the  possibility  of  getting  some  publicity  for  the 
Drama  League  as  a  whole  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation which  meets  in  Washington  May  25-30.  We  expect  to  have  an  exhi- 
bition of  our  own  work  here  and  in  connection  with  that  we  would  naturally 
bring  out  the  close  relations  between  this  Library  and  the  Drama  League.  I 
am  willing  to  have  that  interpreted  broadly  so  as  to  include  the  work  of  the 
X)rama  League     fi,  whole/' 
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One  interesting  accomplishment  is  that  of  the  Evanston  Drama  Club,  a  strong 
organization  that  has  given  hearts  support  to  the  town  library.  This  club  gives 
$300.00  worth  of  Drama  to  the  Library  each  year  and  has  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing the  library  officials,  against  their  precedent,  to  give  a  separate  section  to 
drama.  This,  of  course,  emphasizes  the  value  of  drama  study  and  provides 
unusual  facility  for  it.  Other  Centers  are  making  a  special  effort  to  have  the 
new  books  on  drama  put  attractively  before  the  passerby  and  to  have  drama 
lists  and  drama  courses  posted  upon  the  bulletin  boards.  This  is  valuable 
work.  Detroit  and  Washington  are  leaders  here.  I  would  suggest  that  women's 
clubs  should  consider  the  possibilities  of  traveling  drama  libraries.  They  could 
also  look  up  whether  the  librarian  of  their  local  library  is  interested  in  drama, 
and  could  inspire  librarians  to  make  special  exhibits  and  lists.  The  Centers 
should  not  work  only  in  special  campaign  for  membership,  but  in  the  broad 
campaign  for  appreciation  of  the  drama.  A  broad  public  is  the  worth-while 
aim. 


Continuing  his  report,  Mr.  Hinckley  said,  "For  some  years  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  League  to  supply  its  members  information  regarding  able  lecturers 
and  readers.  Until  recently,  the  work  has  never  been  successfully  organized. 
Now,  however,  the  scheme  has  been  given  a  fair  trial.  By  the  next  convention 
it  will  be  possible  to  know  if  any  worth-while  result  has  been  achieved.  The 
committee  has  met  with  difficulty  of  several  kinds.  The  lecturers  are  slow  in 
providing  dates,  routes,  prices,  drama  subjects,  etc.  The  clubs  send  in  re- 
quests for  speakers  and  give  no  indication  if  they  can,  or  expect  to  pay,  and 
most  important  of  all,  they  do  not  tell  the  kind  of  audience,  the  needs  of  which 
the  speaker  must  meet.    Nevertheless  the  work  is  progressing." 

The  report  of  Alice  Bright  Parker,  for  the  committee,  is  as  follows. 

The  Work  of  the  Lecture  Bureau 

The  Lecture  Bureau  commenced  work  under  its  present  committee  late  in 
1913.  At  the  time  the  work  had  been  long  neglected  and  not  fully  organized, 
so  that  the  Bureau  really  had  to  be  built  up  from  the  foundations.  The  first 
step  was  to  gather  together  a  corps  of  lecturers  and  readers,  whose  work  was 
worthy  to  be  recommended  for  the  programs  of  those  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  League.  There  were  about  thirty  names  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  Directors  in  the  first  year.  Starting  with  these  as  a  nucleus,  the  committee 
watched  for  exceptionally  good  talent  everywhere.  Many  who  had  made  no  ap- 
plication for  the  League's  Indorsement  ivere  invited  to  do  so;  but  the  majority 
on  our  lists  sought  the  assistance  of  the  League.  Those  who  were  approved 
were  recommended  to  the  Directors.  In  this  way  the  list  has  swelled  to  almost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  names,  half  of  whom  are  lecturers;  companies  of  players; 
stage  directors  and  coaches;  leaders  of  study  classes;  story  tellers  for  children, 
and  directors  of  pageants  and  festivals.  Many  of  these  men  and  women  are 
known  all  over  the  United  States;  many  under  no  other  management.  There 
seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  a  great  future  for  the  Lecture  Bureau.  For  in- 
stance there  Is  no  great  manager  in  the  west,  though  there  is  much  brilliant 
talent  that  rarely  goes  east.  We  have  the  services  of  many  of  these  gifted 
speakers  at  our  command,  and  we  believe  that  by  good  management  and  hard 
work  it  can  be  brought  to  pass  that  the  Drama  League  will  be  the  recognized 
source  of  supply  of  first  class  lecturers  in  the  Drama,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  such  a  case  It  may  be  wise  to  change  the  present  free  service  to  clubs 
and  speakers  alike,  to  a  paying  basis,  by  charging  a  small  percentage  for  en- 
gagements, thus  providing  the  running  expenses  of  the  Lecture  Bureau. 

To  leave  this  dream  of  the  future,  however,  we  return  to  what  this  commit- 
tee Is  doing  noiv.  Securing  the  co-operation  of  our  speakers  was  only  half  the 
battle,  and  much  the  easiest  half.  The  problem  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  clubs  still  confronts  us.  Letters  were  sent  out  to  the  hundred  and  seventy 
organizations  affiliated  directly  with  the  Drama  League  of  America,  stating 
that  the  Lecture  Bureau  is  now  in  readiness  to  supply  them  with  all  classes  of 
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talent  in  connection  with  Drama.  The  return  so  far  has  been  comparatively 
small,  but  is  by  no  means  disheartening.  With  more  active  co-operation  from 
the  Centers,  we  believe  many  engagements  can  be  secured  for  the  speakers, 
with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  clubs. 

In  order  that  high  class  talent  may  be  heard  by  all  interested  in  the  subject, 
the  Lecture  Bureau  committee  is  considering  a  plan  for  presenting  lecture 
courses,  by  one  lecturer  or  several  different  ones,  in  the  towns  where  there  are 
Centers.  Because  of  the  expense  of  renting  and  advertising  in  the  big  cities, 
these  courses  would  probably  start  in  the  small  towns  first.  The  assistance  of 
the  Center  would  be  asked,  and  where  the  plan  proves  net  profit,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds will  be  divided  evenly  between  the  Center  and  the  National  organization. 
So  diverse  are  the  towns  containing  Centers,  that  we  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  lecturers  upon  our  list  will  find  some  audiences.  This  enterprise,  if  carried 
through,  should  also  provide  a  good  income  to  the  League. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  report  deals  with  plans  for  the  future.  With 
the  cordial  response  from  speakers  and  organizations  which  we  feel  sure  is 
forthcoming  this  year,  we  expect  to  "make  history"  in  this  department  before 
another  convention  is  held. 


Mr.  Hinckley  added:  "A  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  work  of  this  committee 
because  certain  Centers  wish  to  place  on  the  list  residents  who  could  not  be 
accepted  over  he  country.  If  our  work  is  to  be  country-wide  and  v/orthy,  it 
must  be  standardized.  It  seems  that  no  reader  or  lecturer  should  be  recom- 
mended by  any  Center  if  he  has  not  the  support  of  the  national  committee.  The 
cause  of  drama  is  becoming  popular.  Many  inefficient  people  are  in  the  field 
and  it  is  the  inefficient  ones  who  need  the  League  support.  That  support  has  a 
commercial  value,  as  one  reader  demonstrated  to  us.  It  is  therefore  most  un- 
wise that  any  reader  should  be  able  to  say,  'I  am  endorsed  by  the  Drama 
League  of — say  New  York,  or  Kalamazoo — '  For  the  wide  public  that  would 
mean  an  endorsement  by  the  national  body.  The  committee  is  glad  of  sugges- 
tions from  everv  Center,  for  the  work  must  be  country-wide — and  it  is  hopeful 
to  have  an  energetic  member  of  each  Center  on  the  committee.  Then  the  in- 
terests of  the  Centers  will  be  safeguarded. 

These  definite  things  the  Educational  Department  of  the  League  would  suggest 
to  every  Center,  study  courses,  amateur  work,  and  junior  work. 

There  should  also  be  a  standardizing  of  the  League  publications  as  to 
form,  printing,  etc.  Economy  in  this  matter  of  publication  has  really  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  decency.  There  should,  I  think,  be  a  standard  size  for  the 
literature." 

Mr.  Hinckley  introduced  M.  Benedict  Papot,  who  spoke  on 

Amateur  Acting  as  an  Aid  to  Rural  Communities 

In  a  Convention  of  this  kind  one  gets  the  reward  of  the  year's  work.  You 
stand  at  one  end  of  it  and  get  the  view  of  the  whole.  The  majority  come  here 
for  information  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  all.  One  need  is  common  to  us 
all — the  need  of  getting  out  of  our  shell  

The  great  drawback  in  our  system  of  education  is  that  our  schools  do  not 
tend  to  develop  the  individuality  but  rather  to  turn  out  all  after  the  same  pat- 
tern. In  the  English  department  and  in  the  study  of  the  drama  there  should 
be  some  hope,  but  the  English  department  is  generally  the  weakest,  because 
when  a  man  can't  teach  anything  else  they  will  set  him  to  teaching  English. 
The  art  of  reading  has  almost  disappeared. 

How  can  we  get  people  out  of  their  shells?  It  can  be  done  through  decent 
drama,  real  drama,  true,  vital  drama,  drama  that  amounts  to  something.  Don't 
you  know  that  a  boy's  one  aim  is  to  get  out  of  the  clique  he  belongs  to — to  get 
away  from  the  humdrum  round  of  existence?  Give  a  boy  a  book,  and  he  will 
or  will  not  read  it.  He  will  or  will  not  be  influenced  by  it.  But  every  time  you 
have  given  a  dramatic  performance  you  have  changed  the  mentality  of  the 
player.  Get  the  young  peoplf  out  of  their  shells;  the  olcl  p9Ppl§  are  hopeless. 
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Isn't  it  a  pity  to  have  our  High  Schools  giving  plays  like  George  Ade's  so- 
called  college  plays?  This  amateur  work  is  where  the  Drama  League  can  help 
enormously. 

We  must  get  the  young  people  to  sense  what  they  are  experiencing  in  the 
part.  I  never  ask  a  boy  or  girl  to  play  a  part  I  would  not  want  them  to  play 
in  life.  The  part  will  certainly  leave  an  impression  on  them.  The  man  who 
plays  such  a  part,  for  instance,  as  the  cadet  in  "The  Lure"  must  be  affected  by 
it  in  spite  of  himself. 

 In  playing  a  part,  either  you  have  the  psychology  of  the  character  or 

you  have  not,  but  you  must  rise  above  it,  control  yourself,  and  make  the  audi- 
ence feel  it. 


These  stirring  words  by  Prof.  Papot  left  all  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
turning  the  attention  of  older  amateurs  towards  worthy  plays,  and  of  develop- 
ing this  special  department  of  League  activity. 

The  chief  topic  of  the  morning  was  the  JUNIOR  WORK  or  the  work  with 
children,  and  this  subject  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Besly,  President  of 
the  Chicago  Center,  who  spoke  on 

Junior  Work  in  Chicago 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  effective  work  can  be  done  among 
the  children  and  young  people.  For  that  reason,  my  personal  efforts  in  the 
League  have  been  toward  the  pushing  of  this  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  we  began  in  Chicago's  crowded  districts,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  directors  of  playgrounds  and  settlements,  we  coached  chil- 
dren in  certain  little  plays,  paying  the  coaches  small  salaries.  The  work  was 
most  successful  at  the  time,  and  showed  good  results. 

Last  spring,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Drama  League  of  Chicago,  separate 
from,  yet  a  part  of  the  National  League,  we  started  to  work  on  an  idea  which 
had  been  busy  in  several  of  our  brains  for  months.  There  really  were  two 
ideas:  one  was  to  add  to  our  stock  of  available  children's  plays  by  offering 
prizes  for  the  best;  the  other  was  to  make  a  simple  pageant  for  our  playground 
work  for  the  summer  of  1913.  Miss  Patten  was  eager  to  begin.  She  is  always 
a  help  in  League  enterprises,  not  only  because  of  her  great  ability  in  working 
with  children,  but  also  because  of  her  delightful  enthusiasms. 

Our  idea  was  to  give  scenes  from  the  history  of  Chicago,  in  such  simple 
form  that  the  children  taking  part  could  understand  every  detail.  The  ma- 
terial was  finally  sifted  down  to  a  possible  pageant  scenario,  after  many  trials 
and  tribulations. 

In  the  seething  heat  of  last  summer,  our  patient,  earnest,  faithful  workers 
struggled  with  difficulties.  Rehearsals  were  almost  impossible,  for  children 
who  had  promised  to  come  very  rarely  appeared.  People  who  had  promised 
to  help,  failed:  it  was  too  hot  to  keep  promises.  But  still,  after  heroic  efforts, 
the  pageant  was  finally  launched,  with  seven  hundred  or  more  children  tak- 
ing part. 

The  costuming  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  turbulent  youth  was  not  the 
easiest  or  simplest  of  problems,  but  somehow  It  was  accomplished.  Many  times, 
when  the  pageant  was  to  be  repeated  in  some  playground,  the  costumes  of 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  characters  had  disappeared  or  had  been  so  badly 
treated  that  they  could  not  be  worn:  This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
Patten  and  Miss  Ehrllch  always  stayed  to  pack  all  they  were  able  to  rescue, 
working  often  Into  the  wee  small  hours. 

And  yet,  m  spite  of  discouragements,  set-backs,  recklessness  of  performers, 
and  every  other  trouble,  the  fact  remains  that  over  seven  hundred  children 
from  the  crowded  districts  took  part  in  this  pageant,  and  It  was  witnessed 
with  breathless  interest  by  more  than  thirty  thousand  spectators.  That, 
I  think,  is  answer  to  every  objection,  and  justifies  the  attempt,  though  I  have 
not  had  the  heart  to  even  suggest  summer  work  again. 

Next  winter,  however,  we  are  planning  many  things  for  the  children. 
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The  idea  of  the  prize  plays  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Merrill,  of  the 
Francis  Parker  school. 

There  is  always  a  great  demand  for  children's  plays:  for  plays  which 
children  can  easily  understand  and  which  they  can  act  with  interesjt  and 
pleasure.  On  Mr.  Merrill's  suggestion,  a  circular  was  sent  out  to  all  our 
members,  asking  that  plays  for  the  Prize  Competition  of  plays  for  children 
be  written  and  sent  in  before  September  fifteenth.  We  received  twenty-two  such 
plays,  and  three  prizes  were  awarded.  The  Chicago  League  had  these  little 
plays  printed  at  its  own  expense,  and  they  are  on  sale  at  its  office.  Already 
several  hundred  copies  have  been  sold,  of  each  play;  they  can  be  bought  for 
twenty-five  cents.  These  three  plays  were  put  in  rehearsal  at  three  different 
points,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  managed.  They  were  acted  by  the  children  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Theatre,  Chicago,  on  March  7th,  1914.  We  charged  twenty-five 
cents  admission  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  hall,  and  the  house  was  sold  out  a 
week  before  the  performance.  So  we  were  obliged  to  bring  the  children 
down-town  to  another  performance,  and  once  more  the  house  was  sold  out. 
Two  other  performances  were  given,  one  in  Hinsdale,  and  one  in  Evanston, 
both  suburbs  of  Chicago.  We  hope  that  this  summer's  contest  may  bring 
greater  and  better  results  than  last  year,  though  we  think  this  beginning 
very  encouraging. 


Mrs.  Glenna  S.  Tinnin,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  PLAY,  carried 
on  by  the  Washington  Center,  was  introduced  to  tell  of  the  remarkable  work 
which  they  are  doing,  and  said: 

The  House  of  Play  in  Washington  exists  as  a  direct  result  of 'the  success 
of  the  Independence  Day  Dramatic  Festival  given  by  the  Washington  Drama 
League  last  summer,  and  the  indirect  result  of  certain  pronounced  theories  on 
the  part  of  two  or  three  of  its  most  intdVested  workers  on  the  subject  of  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  creative,  dramatic  instinct  and  the  lyric 
language  of  childhood.  A  movement,  therefore,  that  had  as  its  prime  motive, 
the  saving  for  the  child,  his  natural  gift  of  imaginative  play,  conserving  and 
cultivating  it  for  him  through  his  growing  years — years  when  custom  prescribes 
a  departure  from  the  imaginative  realm  into  that  of  the  self-conscious  and 
commonplace, — was  a  movement  to  which  these  workers  stood  ready  to  give 
devoted  service. 

There  were  three  reasons  for  the  quick  development  of  the  Children's 
theatre  idea  from  the  experience  of  the  Independence  Day  festival.  First,  a 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  Drama  League  that  they  had  awakened  an 
interest  in  the  people  which  would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  its  further  activities, 
and  that  in  order  to  keep  this  newly  aroused  interest  it  must  be  put  to  some 
definite  use.  The  idea  that  the  children's  theatre  was  the  next  progressive 
step  was  suggested  by  the  happy  discovery  on  the  one  hand  of  the  latent 
dramatic  and  emotional  fervor  in  these  youthful  festival  participants  which 
needed  a  more  effectual  escape-valve  than  one  day's  occasion  could  provide, 
and  the  unhappy  discovery  on  the  other  hand  of  how  unprepared  is  the  Amer- 
ican youth  for  participation  in  either  the  spirit  or  expression  of  a  festival 
day. 

When  we  began  our  Fourth  of  July  plan  it  had  seemed  quite  reasonable 
that  we  should  be  able  to  collect  from  the  various  public  schools  certain 
patriotic  futures  from  previous  entertainments  given  by  them  in  dramatic 
form,  tableaux  or  dances.  Indeed,  we  knew  of  such  that  had  been  most 
worthy  and  effective  and  we  set  upon  their  trail.  But  we  found  that  there 
was  nothing  available  that  would  not  have  taken  as  much  time  and  effort 
to  reorganize  and  reproduce  as  was  required  for  the  original  production. 
So  we  originated  our  own,  and  though  the  spectacle  finally  decided  upon  was 
perhaps  more  impressive  than  the  previous  plan  would  have  been  because 
it  contained  a  single  idea  and  kept  the  whole  occasion  a  unit,  the  other  method 
or  process  of  development  would  certainly  have  been  the  ideal  one.  So  we  said: 
"This  must  not  happen  again.    Another  year  our  children  must  be  ready."  At 
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this  point  some  one  advanced  the  happy  thought  that  we  organize  as  many 
junior  chapters  as  possible  throughout  the  city  and  begin  in  the  fall  to  create 
through  them  various  holiday  festivities,  patriotic  and  otherwise,  expressed  in 
dramatic  dance  and  play,  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  whole  together,  or 
selected  parts  from  the  whole,  quite  naturally  and  informally  when  occasion 
called.  The  second  thought,  and  still  better,  was  that  we  focus  the  work  in  one 
place, — a  place  where  the  chapters  could  come  to  us, — a  place  having  more  than 
the  average  private  home  which  we  would  have  to  depend  on  otherwise  and 
better  facilities  than  any  back  yard  to  which  we  might  resort  in  fair  weather. 
Hence  the  CHILDREN'S  THEATRE.  The  scheme  appealed  to  us  not  only  for 
purposes  above  mentioned  but  because  we  could  thereby  provide  a  happy, 
helpful  play  place  for  all  the  city's  children,  both  little  and  grown-up,  who 
could  feel  with  us  the  glad  call  of  the  spirit  of  play. 

Quite  naturally,  the  desire  for  the  place  and  the  discovery  of  the  place  itself 
came  simultaneously,  and  so  ideal  it  seemed  from  every  point  of  view,  so 
completely  did  it  seem  to  fit  our  needs,  that  though  it  was  midsummer  and 
most  of  our  Board  of  Directors  were  out  of  the  city  so  that  we  could  not 
secure  proper  authorization  to  engage  the  building,  seven  members  of  the 
League  decided  that  it  was  the  thing  to  do  and  that  they  personally  would 
take  the  financial  responsibility  in  the  name  of  the  Junior  Department.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  the  opening  were  to  be  in  October.  We  were  a 
new  Center  and  the  Junior  Department  had,  as  yet,  no  organization 

Only  two  chapters  were  on  our  list.  There  must  be  more,  for  we  would 
need  a  generous  number  to  draw  upon  for  players  and  audience.  I  need  not 
go  into  the  details  of  all  the  work  to  be  done  before  we  could  have  our 
initial  opening  and  announce  ourselves  as  ready  to  give  a  dramatic  performance 
once  a  week,  that  is,  every  Saturday  afternoon.  But,  it  was  all  done  and 
we  did  open  formally  and  we  though]:  brilliantly  on  Friday  night,  October  17th, 
with  9  junior  chapters  to  our  credit.  The  additional  seven  came  in  quite  un- 
solicited and  as  a  natural  result  of  the  awakened  interest  in  the  new  venture, 
which  was  now  named  The  House  of  Play. 

I  must  tell  you  something  about  the  House,  for  we  think  it  is  no  ordinary 
place.  It  was  built  as  a  Chapel,  but  had  been  idle  for  two  years.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  most  attractive.  It  is  of  the  Romanesque  type  with  buttresses.  The 
main  auditorium,  with  its  eight  large  windows  letting  in  plenty  of  light,  seats 
comfortably  about  250  grown-ups  or  350  children.  On  either  side  of  the 
spacious  vestibule  entrance  which  leads  into  the  auditorium,  there  is  a  good- 
sized  room,  one  of  which  is  used  as  an  office  and  the  other  as  a  children's  sitting 
room  or  tea-room,  the  latter  furnished  simply  with  chintz  hangings  and 
covers.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  at  this  point,  that  the  money  raised 
by  collection  from  the  seven  members  referred  to  above,  at  the  time  of  their 
first  meeting,  amounted  to  just  $40.00  and  we  have  not  needed  to  call  upon 
them  since  for  any  more.  Merchandise  from  various  stores  to  the  amount  of 
$100.00  was  donated.  This  included  paint,  cheesecloth  for  curtains,  the  chintz 
above  mentioned,  step  ladder,  nails,  hammers,  soaps,  mops,  etc.  The  $40.00 
covered  cleaning  and  plumbing  repairs.  A  suggestive  box  placed  at  the  door 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  invited  into  itself  $23.00.  This  was  the  total 
capital  with  which  we  began  business. 

Our  stage  has  gone  through  an  interesting  process  of  development.  In  keep- 
ing with  our  desire  to  let  the  place  make  its  own  history  and  to  evolve  its 
supply  according  to  its  ever-appearing  needs, — peculiar  needs  thai  could  not 
be  anticipated  in  the  beginning — we  decided  to  make  the  best  of  the  place  just  as 
it  stood.  There  was  no  stage.  The  stage  space  was  made  by  raising  three 
very  wide,  partly  glass  partitions  that  slide  upward  into  the  wall,  after  the 
fashion  of  Sunday  school  partitions.  The  division  line  of  these  partitions  was 
marked  by  heavy  columns  v/hich  of  course  still  remained  even  when  the  mov- 
able wall  had  disappeared  above.  These  two  columns,  while  often  helpful 
in  securing  artistic  picture  effects,  were  more  often  trying  to  the  audience  by 
cutting  off  the  line  of  vision,  but  we  decided  for  the  beginning  at  least  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  and  use  our  three  division  stage  space  to  the  very  best 
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advantage  possible.  And  it  did  prove  helpful  more  than  once  to  have  th|e 
illusion  of  separate  pictures  made  by  these  same  columns.  For  instance,  in  our 
Hallowe'en  play,  we  were  able  to  set  up  an  effect  of  a  castle  interior  in  the 
extreme  left  space  and  in  the  other  two  the  Moor  of  Caterhaugh  with  its 
cross  roads,  charmed  rose  bush  and  enchanted  well  and  witch's  cave  set  in  the 
hillside, — a  hillside,  I  must  say,  which  ran  around  the  side  and  back  of  the 
room  and  was  made  by  piling  our  over  supply  of  benches  to  a  considerable 
height,  covering  them  with  green  cloth  and  shrubbery,  and  at  intervals  and  at 
various  angles  running  substantial  incline  planes  from  the  top  to  the  floor. 
Thus  the  two  sets  could  be  at  once  open  to  the  audience.  We  could  set 
the  princess  leave  the  castle  in  the  dead  of  night  and  wander  through  to  the 
dimly  moonlit  Moor  of  Caterhaugh.  In  this  same  way  our  three  division 
stage  proved  a  boon  to  Mr.  Neligh's  production  of  Snow-White.  Again  the 
extreme  left  space  was  used  as  a  Castle  interior,  the  middle  division  as  the 
woods  in  which  Snow-White  was  lost,  and  the  one  in  the  right,  the  hillside 
cave  of  the  dwarfs,  built  on  as  high  a  level  as  possible  to  be  convenient 
to  the  eye  of  the  audience.  Thus  it  was  interesting  to  the  children  to  seie 
something  more  of  the  action  at  once  than  is  confined  to  a  single  set.  While 
Snow-White  was  Working  industriously  in  the  home  of  the  dwarfs,  glimpses 
could  be  seen  of  the  step-mother  and  exhibitions  of  her  selfishness  and  vanity 
in  pantomime.  And  when  the  dwarfs  left  their  home  they  could  be  seen 
straggling  down  the  hillside  into  the  woods  and  over  the  low  foothills  at  the 
rear  of  the  stage. 

And  if  this  three-fold  stage  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  single  play  it  was 
certainly  most  serviceable  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  performance  in  which 
we  staged  two  plays, — the  Tongue-Cut  Sparrow  and  The  Fisherman  and  His 
Wife  by  Grimm.  In  the  opening  at  the  left  a  platform  was  set  closed  in  at 
the  back  and  two  sides,  and  at  the  front  a  simple  device  used  for  sliding  a 
curtain  up  and  down  manipulated  by  two  little  elves  stationed  at  either  side. 
This  was  the  fisherman's  hut,  which  changed  by  swift  magic — obviously 
simple — to  a  cottage,  a  castle,  an  emperor's  palace  and  back  to  the  fisherman's 
hovel  again.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  room  against  the  wall  and  just 
in  front  of  the  stage  is  a  trap  door  leading  into  the  cellar.  This  was  opened 
and  about  it  built  a  rocky  shore  made  of  bags  of  saw  dust  and  old  mattresses 
covered  with  stone  colored  cloth.  Upon  this  rocky  shore  the  fisherman  fished 
and  we  saw  him  make  his  numerous  trips,  upon  the  order  of  his  wife,  back 
and  forth  from  extreme  left  to  right,  the  four  elves  following  with  their 
mockery  of  action.  From  the  depths  of  the  cellar  the  piper  ascended,  having 
been  called  from  the  sea  by  the  elves  to  join  in  the  fun,  and  from  this  same 
cellar  came  the  voice  of  the  flounder  in  its  response  to  the  call  of  the  fisherman. 
Thus  we  were  able  to  set  this  play  and  interfere  not  at  all  with  the  setting 
of  the  Tongue-Cut  Sparrow  which  occupied  the  remaining  two  divisions  of 
the  stage,  the  left  used  for  the  home  of  the  little  old  Japanese  and  his  wife 
and  the  home  of  the  envious  neighbor,  and  the  middle  space  for  the  hilltop 
home  of  the  sparrow. 

While  this  method  of  stage  setting  was  most  unique  and  all  very  interest- 
ing to  the  audience  and  playing  children,  it  soon  proved  too  heavy  a  burden 
to  the  producers  to  do  the  necessary  work  connected  with  each  play  in  the 
effort  to  counteract  the  disadvantages  of  a  floor  level  stage.  It  meant  heavy 
carpenter  work  for  sometimes  two  days  to  get  the  sets  ready,  and  as  we  had 
no  money  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  two  slips  of  young  women  who 
hauled  in  the  lumber  from  the  back  yard,  sawed  it  when  necessary,  mounted 
step-ladders  and  wielded  hammers  with  a  strength  of  muscle  and  an  accuracy  of 
aim  that  gave  the  lie  direct  to  the  proverbial  estimate  of  a  woman's  ability  to 
drive  a  nail.  By  a  process  all  its  own  we  finally  succeeded  in  securing  a 
home  made,  but  very  substantial  and  satisfactory  stage,  and  we  still  have  re- 
tained some  opportunity  to  use  the  interesting  devices  that  we  did  before. 

From  October  to  Christmas  we  gave  a  new  play  every  Saturday.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this,  too,  became  a  heavy  strain  to  the  few  workers  and  we 
are  all  very  glad  now  that  it  proved  so,  that  is,  that  we  were  forced  to  change 
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OUf  scheme,  ior  the  new  plan  adopted  Immediately  after  Christmas  proved 
to  have  been  an  inspiration.  The  difficulty  to  be  done  away  with  was  the 
strain  of  crowded  rehearsals  for  the  children  especially.  And  this  is  the 
way  we  have  done  it.  A  story  is  selected  by  the  director  who  leads  for  that 
day,  and  in  consultation  with  the  supervising  director,  a  plan  of  presentation 
worked  out,  the  setting  put  up,  or  the  various  settings  required  by  the 
dramatized  version  originated  for  our  purpose.  Costumes  are  provided  and 
laid  ready  and  this  completes  the  necessary  preparation  for  a  dramatic  per- 
formance. Under  the  new  order  we  now  throw  open  a  greater  portion  of  the 
auditorium  into  play  place  as  well  as  the  stage.  In  this  open  some  part  of 
the  story  is  laid,  but  first  the  children  gather  here  on  a  large  rug  to  hear 
the  story  of  the  day  told.  The  audience  seats  have  been  moved  back,  making 
a  miniature  amphitheatre  space  in  the  middle  of  the  room  leading  by  inclined 
planes  to  the  stage  itself.  After  the  telling  of  the  story  the  children  are  in- 
vited to  state  what  characters  in  the  play  they  would  like  to  be.  This  decided, 
they  are  sent  to  the  dressing  rooms  to  be  made  ready.  And  then  they  are  given 
their  places  in  the  play.  The  bear,  who  appears  in  the  story  only  for  a  moment 
late  in  the  play,  must  not  be  left  in  an  uninteresting  entrance  waiting  for  his 
cue,  neither  must  he  be  allowed  in  the  audience  where  the  illusion  of  the  char- 
acter for  himself  and  others  be  destroyed.  He  is  placed  at  once  in  the  distant 
woods  to  roam  at  will  until  his  time  to  appear  at  the  cottage  door.  And  let  me 
say  that  it  is  a  real  woods  we  have!  We  are  the  proud  possessors  of  some  30 
or  40  cedars  and  pines  set  on  standards  so  that  they  are  easily  moved  about 
and  replaced  by  a  kind  friend  when  they  wither  and  begin  to  fall.  Six  of  these 
trees  make  wonderful  woods  for  a  bear  or  a  hare  to  roam  about  in.  The  bees, 
if  bees  there  are  in  the  story,  are  put  into  a  hive,  perhaps  under  one  of  the  in- 
clines that  lead  to  the  stage,  the  dwarfs  in  their  mountain  cave,  and  so  on. 
The  idea  is  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  play  to  the  end  every  character  is 
"in  it."  In  this  way  there  is  none  of  the  restlessness  of  awaiting  to  appear  or 
the  regret  that  it  is  all  over  for  them  when  they  have  finished  their  actual  part 
in  the  story,  for  when  this  is  done  they  may  return  to  woods  or  hive  or  moun- 
tain cave  and  continue  still  in  play.  In  this  way,  too,  the  picture  is  continuously 
complete  and  surprisingly  entertaining  to  the  audience.  By  this  new  plan  the 
children  supply  their  own  lines,  in  their  own  language,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  rarely  heard  a  child  hesitate  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
10  say,  and  then,  only  for  the  idea,  never  for  words.  A  halt  may  come  in  the 
movement  of  a  play,  but  a  suggestion  from  the  leader  that  "Now  is  the  time 
to  get  supper"  or  "Now  the  wood  must  be  gathered  for  the  fire"  starts  the  play 
and  dialogue  again  on  its  fluent  way. 

But  this  is  not  our  only  method  of  dramatic  play.  Now  and  then  as  we 
find  we  can  without  drudgery  to  the  children  give  a  play  properly  drilled  In 
more  definite  form  we  do  so,  knowing  the  value  of  the  influence  of  a  finished 
production.  It  brings  up  the  standard  of  ideas  and  presents  something  of  a 
model  to  work  toward  in  other  things.  Then,  too,  the  discipline  of  more 
perfect  order  In  construction  and  the  training  of  a  truer  appreciation  of  dra- 
matic values  is  essential  to  a  more  complete  and  finer  cultivation  of  dramatic 
instinct  and  taste.  Our  principal  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  we  have  too  few 
efficient  stage  managers,  only  three.  In  fact,  and  two  of  these  so  busy  that  they 
give  us  time  only  as  they  can.  We  have  some  promising  material  for  the 
future,  however,  that  we  have  "tried  out"  enduring  their  mistakes  while  they 
were  getting  experience. 

I  should  like,  if  I  had  time,  to  tell  you  of  our  efforts  to  set  free  not  only 
the  dramatic  impulse  but  the  musical  and  rythmic  impulse  as  well;  of  our 
pantomimes  set  to  descriptive  music  in  which  the  children  are  guided  to  feel 
its  mood  and  visualize  Its  movements  and  phrases  expressed  physically. 
Through  musical  suggestion  entirely  we  are  developing  a  June  garden  play, 
taking  at  different  times,  the  stories  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter, 
the  whole  to  be  brought  together  on  a  June  Saturday.  I  neglected  to  state  that 
we  have  a  lovely  back  yard,  a  little  larger  in  space  than  our  auditorium,  and 
we  expect  it  to  be  a  pretty  garden  spot  before  long. 
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I  should  like,  too,  to  tell  you  of  our  simple  scheme  of  management  and 
our  finances,  how  we  have  little  or  no  money  in  the  treasury  and  still  manage 
to  keep  even  with  the  world.    We  are  n<5w  an  incorporated  institution  with  a 
House  of  Play  Association  of  members. 

We  are  often  asked  if  we  are  attempting  to  make  actors  and  actresses  of  our 
children.  I  need  not  say  here  that  that  is  not  our  purpose,  though  it  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  interesting  incidents  in  the  results  of  our  work.  This 
audience  will  best  understand  and  appreciate  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  our  part  toward  contributing  to  the  discriminating  audience  of 

the  future.  ^ 

Glenna  Smith  Tinnin. 


Mrs.  Alice  Minnie  Herts-Heniger  of  National  reputation,  was  the  last 
speaker  of  the  morning.    Her  subject  was 

The  Children's  Educational  Theatre 

Mrs.  Heniger  explained  that  The  Children's  Educational  Theatre  did  not 
develop  to  demonstrate  a  pedagogical  theory,  but  simply  to  supply  a  hitherto 
unsupplied  though  universal  demand — the  demand  of  children  and  young  people 
for  interesting  entertainment.  No  permanent  commercial  enterprise  of  high 
character  has  ever  yet  met  this  demand,  though  the  managers  of  cheap 
vaudeville  shows  and  moving  picture  theatres  draw  a  remunerative  clientele, 
chiefly  of  school  children  and  young  men  and  women,  by  utilizing  the  in- 
satiable desire  of  youth  to  'see  a  show.'  Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
thousand  children  in  New  York  frequent  the  moving  picture  shows  every  day. 
Every  educator  knows  that  children  and  young  people  constantly  and  passion- 
ately desire  to  see  the  abstract  pictures  of  their  imagination  realized  in  con- 
crete form.  The  educator  also  knows  that  as  the  twig  of  imagination  is  bent 
so  is  the  tree  of  sentiment  inclined,  and  a  thrill  of  response  to  true  and  healthy 
sentiment  is  the  first  requisite  for  character  growth  and  development.  In 
the  child  the  twig  of  imagination  is  tender  and  pliable,  ready  to  respond  to 
sentiments  of  valor,  heroism  and  truth.  The  child's  imagination  responds  to 
false  and  maudlin  sentiments  only  when  nothing  else  is  offered.  The  child, 
though  eagerly  accepting  anything,  is  ready  to  adopt  the  highest  ideals  of 
life  and  conduct  embodied  in  the  form  of  plays. 

I  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  true  and  genial  opportunites.  The  char- 
acter of  a  people  may  be  learned  from  their  amusements.  Progress  in  amuse- 
ments has  always  meant  progress  in  civilization. 

When  the  opportunity  came  to  me  to  manage  the  entertainment  department 
of  a  large  institution  I  recognized  in  it  a  timely  occasion  for  useful  work 
in  an  untried  direction.  The  institution  was  the  Educational  Alliance  at 
Jefferson  Street  and  East  Broadway,  Ne^  York  City,  operated  with  the  object 
of  Americanizing  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jewish  immigrants  who  people 
that  section  of  the  city. 

The  Educational  Alliance  has  an  auditorium  seating  nine  hundred, 
and  it  was  also  my  work  to  let  this  hall  when  it  was  not  used  for  Alliance 
entertainments.  I  could  have  tented  it  every  night  in  the  week  to  groups 
of  young  people  and  to  older  people  for  amateur  dramatic  entertainments  and 
concerts.  The  plays  most  in  vogue  were  "The  Bells,"  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  "Hamlet,"  and  "Ghosts."  Only  two  sets  of  scenery  were  available,  an 
interior  and  an  exterior,  but  so  long  as  the  people  could  get  on  the  stag^ 
and  act  they  were  as  willing  to  play  "Hamlet"  in  a  Harlem  fiat  interior  as 
they  were  to  gown  Ophelia  in  a  twentieth  century  hired  wedding  dress.  The 
house  was  usually  sold  out  before  the  rehearsals  began. 

One  group  of  boys  who  represented  a  dramatic  club  in  one  of  the  public 
school  recreation  centers  had  studied  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  among 
themselves,  and  were  all  ready  to  go  on.  The  committee  said  to  me,  "We 
wish  you'd  help  us  with  our  play;  we  want  a  spot."  I  said,  "What  do  you 
want  a  spot  light  for?    We  have  none,  but  I  might  be  able  to  get  one  for 
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you."  The  boys  answered,  "We  want  a  spot  to  t'row  on  Dr.  Jekyll.  When 
de  spot's  on  him  it's  Jekyll  and  when  de  spot's  off  it's  Hyde.  De  spot's  de 
hull  t'ing." 

I  ventured  somewhat  apologetically,  since  I  was  not  engaged  to  run  tih,e 
show,  that  there  might  be  some  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  men;  and 
outlined  just  a  slight  suggestion  of  a  dual  personality  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde|. 
The  boys,  I  found,  were  intensely  interested;  they  listened  to  my  every  word 
with  genuine,  unfeigned  attention  and  finally  said,  "Well,  if  dat's  so,  we'd  like 
to  know  a  lot  more  about  it." 

This  outreach  on  the  people's  part  for  help  "to  know  a  lot  more  about 
it"  was  greatly  encouraging,  for  it  showed  that  many  who  failed  to  respond 
to  any  formal  educational  method  could,  through  their  great  desire  to  act  and 
see  plays,  be  intimately  reached  in  a  fashion  certain  of  results. 

For  three  months  I  attended  these  plays  and  concerts  and  learned  my 
lesson,  that  the  dramatic  instinct  is  a  primitive  impulse,  so  deeply  rooted 
that  its  fostering  in  the  right  direction  may  be  organized  to  any  and  every 
educational  result.  I  learned  what  nine  years  in  the  settlement  had  not  taught 
me,  namely,  to  help  the  people  to  create  their  own  ideals  from  within  rather 
than  to  impose  on  them  my  ideals  from  without. 

I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  all  the  dramatic  clubs,  so  decided  to  com- 
bine them  and  give  one  play.  "The  Tempest"  was  chosen.  We  requested  vol- 
unteers for  the  parts  to  meet  two  weeks  hence,  the  play  to  be  given  in  three 
months.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  young  people — department  store  assist- 
ants, clerks,  stenographers  and  operators — responded,  and  the  play  was  read 
to  them.  After  the  play  had  been  read  a  number  of  typewritten  copies  of  the 
parts  were  distributed,  and  several  evenings  were  spent  in  discussion. 

Rehearsals  followed,  and  we  produced  the  play  in  six  months.  We  could 
not  supply  the  demands  for  seats  for  the  one  performance  scheduled,  so  we 
decided  to  give  two  performances,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  system 
of  multiple  casts.  The  multiple  casts  is  one  of  the  best  methods,  and  it  stimu- 
lates reading.  Three  thousand  copies  of  "The  Tempest"  at  ten  cents  each  were 
sold  in  the  neighborhood  in  three  months. 

All  parts  were  given  to  boys  and  girls  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  Never 
allow  a  child  to  play  a  part  not  within  the  child's  own  grasp.  It  is  impossible 
to  train  a  child  in  a  part  not  within  his  concrete  grasp. 

This  v^ork  was  a  tie  between  the  foreign-born  parent  and  the  American-born 
child.    A  nev/  bond  of  family  interest  was  suggested. 

Later  a  production  of  Mrs.  Burnett's,  "Little  Princess,"  was  arranged,  and 
by  means  of  the  multiple  casts  four  hundred  and  fifty  took  part  in  it.  Five 
years  later  it  was  revived  and  eighty-five  children  played  in  it.  On  one  occa- 
sion we  were  going  to  Boston  for  a  performance.  The  little  girl  who  was  cast 
for  Sarah  Crewe  became  quite  car  sick.  A  sympathetic  lady  who  had  learned 
the  purpose  of  the  party  was  greatly  ^distressed,  "For,"  she  said,  "you  will  not 
be  able  to  give  it,  will  you?"  But  we  reassured  her  by  telling  her  that  there 
were  just  nine  Sarah  Crewes  in  the  party.  There  were  always  emergency  cast?, 
and  plenty  of  understudies,  but  so  eager  are  these  young  people  to  play  that 
there  has  never  been  a  case  on  record  where  anybody  but  the  original  actor 
was  allowed  to  play. 

The  success  of  these  performances  was  so  great  that  never  less  than  a  thou- 
sand were  turned  away  each  night,  and  the  hall  seats  over  eight  hundred.  It 
supplies  a  two-fold  need  of  young  men  and  women  to  enact  character  and  of 
the  children  to  see  plays  that  are  well  worth  while. 

More  than  a  hundred  of  our  girls  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
desired  to  play  the  part  of  Mrs.  Errol  in  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy";  more  than  a 
dozen  of  the  girls  played  the  part,  while  a  number  played  both  Mrs.  Errol  and 
Minna.  A  number  of  our  girls  after  playing  the  character  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion that  "It  might  not  have  been  Minna's  fault  after  all;  maybe  she  did  not 
have  the  same  chance  as  Mrs.  Errol." 

You  can  see  what  character  development,  what  broadening  out  of  sympathies 
come  from  playing  out  characters  different  from  their  own  lives.    It  does  not 
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have  the  eflFect  of  dissatisfying  them  with  their  own  lives,  nor  does  it  encour- 
age them  to  go  on  the  stage,  as  some  have  feared  it  might.  The  effect  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite,  and  tends  rather  to  keep  them  off,  for  they  realize  the  hard, 
persistent  effort  required  and  dare  not  attempt  such  difficult  work.  In  the  twelve 
years'  work  in  the  Children's  Educational  Ineater  I  have  dealt  intimately  with 
over  eighteen  hundred  young  men,  women  and  children,  and  of  these  only  one 
has  gone  on  the  professional  stage.  Think  what  it  means  to  the  girl  who  has 
bent  all  day  over  a  sewing  machine  or  a  typewriter  to  enter  at  night  into  the 
character  of  Rosalind  or  Celia. 

At  the  first  performance  of  "The  Prince  and  The  Pauper,"  Mark  Twain  said, 
"This  is  a  truly  educational  work."  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  said,  "This 
is  a  good  thing  for  all  children." 

Despite  the  help  of  educators  the  work  ceased  in  1909  for  lack  of  funds.  But 
in  June,  1908,  it  had  been  mcorporated  as  a  separate  organization  under  the 
name  of  "The  Educational  Theatre  for  Children  and  Young  People."  We 
hesitated  before  handicapping  the  work  with  such  an  awkward  name.  We 
sought  the  advice  of  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman,  to  whom  we  put  the  question,  "May 
not  the  word  'educational'  defeat  its  ends  in  keeping  young  folks  away  from 
the  box  office?"  After  careful  thought  he  replied,  "I  think  the  'Educational 
Theater'  is  an  excellent  name.  It  at  once  differentiates  your  work  from  that 
of  the  commercial  theater,  and  if  your  plays  are  interesting  you  cannot  keep 
people  away,  no  matter  what  you  call  it.  If,  however,  your  plays  happen  at 
times  not  to  be  interesting,  as  is  the  case  with  us  all,  people  will  say,  "Well, 
this  is  only  educational ;  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  'interesting.'"  So  it  was  thus 
incorporated  and  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  theater  with  the 
charter  of  an  educational  institution. 

The  work  was  reorganized  in  1912,  and  opened  Centers  in  various  places — 
one  in  the  Educational  Alliance,  two  in  Brooklyn,  and  four  in  Greater  New 
York.  At  the  Educational  Alliance  recently  nineteen  hundred  children  were 
turned  away.  The  work  is  better  than  anything  I  could  possibly  say  about  it. 
Today  a  group  of  girls  are  giving  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  and  tonight 
a  group  of  boys  will  give  the  same  play.  "The  Little  Princess"  was  recentl> 
given  in  the  Carnegie  Hall  by  the  children  of  wealthy  parents,  and  many  thou- 
sands were  turned  away.  The  spirit  is  exactly  the  same  in  this  group  as  in 
the  others. 

There  are  rich  results  from  the  effort  that  goes  into  this  work.  We  must 
make  fervor  and  warmth  a  part  of  our  educational  system,  and  the  play  is  the 
most  genial  method  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished." 

The  session  was  opened  for  questions,  and  after  an  interesting  discussion, 
adjourned  in  order  that  the  delegates  might  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jayne,  who  entertained  them  at  luncheon  in  their  beautiful  home. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
program,  postponed  from  the  morning,  was  first  taken  up. 

Miss  Kate  Oglebay,  the  efficient  organizer  and  leader  of  the  Educational 
Dramatic  League  of  New  York,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  methods  and 
work  of  that  organization. 

The  Educational  Dramatic  League 

The  Educational  Dramatic  League  was  established  in  December,  1912,  to 
create  a  higher  standard  of  literary  and  educational  value  among  the  Amateur 
Dramatic  Clubs  already  in  existence  in  New  York. 

To  help  those  who,  for  lack  of  knowledge,  spend  time,  money  and  energy 
producing  plays  of  a  low  standard,  ethically  and  morally.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  League:  to  raise  the  standard  by  co-operation  with  these 
clubs  in  their  oivn  community,  assisting  them  with  ad<vice  as  to  choice  of  plays, 
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methods  of  organization  and  work,  costumes  correct  in  period  and  taste,  and 
with  suggestions  how  the  best  effects  may  be  obtained  for  the  least  expend- 
iture— a  vital  question.  I  want  to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  our 
own  performances,  of  which  we  have  very  few,  that  receive  our  earnest  atten- 
tion— our  aid  sees  to  everybody's.  In  this  way  we  feel  that  the  League  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  the  greatest  number. 

You  have  no  idea  how  much  dramatic  work  is  being  done  everywhere  until 
you  study  the  subject. 

Amateur  Dramatic  Clubs  exist  in  connection  with  almost  every  church  of 
every  denomination,  every  settlement,  every  social  and  recreational  center,  in 
nearly  every  public  school,  and  many  big  stores  and  factories  in  New  York. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  new  League,  in  January,  1913,  we  an- 
nounced a  competition  among  clubs.  To  reach  High  School  boys  and  girls  and 
young  wage  earners,  as  well  as  little  children,  the  competition  was  divided  into 
Junior  and  Senior  departments,  and  a  play  suitable  for  each  chosen.  A  prize 
of  $25  and  a  bronze  tablet  to  be  awarded  to  the  club  giving  the  best  perform- 
ance of  each.  Twenty-three  clubs  entered  this  first  competition,  annual  dues 
of  one  dollar  were  charged,  and  in  return  they  were  permitted  to  send  their 
teacher  to  League  classes  free. 

Some  people  have  questioned  the  competition  plan.  It  was  organized  first, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  already  established  clubs,  then  to  interest  them  in  each 
other;  bring  into  co-operation  these  unrelated  groups,  and  familiarize  them 
with  what  others  are  doing.  New  York  is  so  divided.  Comparison  establishes 
a  standard.  Between  May,  1913,  and  July,  we  brought  sixteen  competing  clubs 
to  successful  production.  They  all  gave  one  performance,  and  in  many  instances 
these  plays  were  repeated  several  times  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  has 
brought  out  a  splendid  community  spirit,  one  group  lending  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes to  another.  Members  of  a  club  in  the  Bronx  stood  ready  to  substitute 
when  illness  attacked  a  club  in  Brooklyn.  It  served  to  prove  once  more  that 
when  we  know  and  understand  each  other,  "There  is  a  heap  in  human  nature 
after  all." 

The  Senior  competition  this  year  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  LeMoyne, 
and  the  play  selected,  "Nathan  Hale,"  by  Clyde  Fitch. 

The  Junior  Competition,  "The  Little  Princess,"  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Nathalie 
Doisen,  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  and  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Fitch  generously 
giving  the  League  the  right  to  use  these  manuscripts  without  royalty. 

The  Competition  plan  has  succeeded  beyond  our  hopes.  From  May,  1913,  to 
March,  1914,  sixty  performances  of  six  different  plays  have  been  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  by  thirty-four  different  organizations.  Almost  all 
were  of  a  higher  standard  than  they  had  ever  given.  Sixty-seven  teachers 
have  registered  with  us  during  the  year,  and  have  attended  classes  or  done 
actual  work.  We  have  in  all  seventy-one  clubs  since  January,  1913.  We  are 
co-operating  in  this  way  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Music  School  Settlement, 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Vacation  Committee, 
Public  Schools,  Recreation  Centers,  Settlements,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  League  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  The  Clubs,  Classes 
for  Teachers,  and  the  Play-Writing  Competition.  The  clubs  are  classified  as 
follows: 

The  Competition,  Junior  and  Senior, 

Associate  Clubs. 

Story-playing  classes. 
Associate  Clubs  are  those  in  New  York  or  out  of  town,  not  entering  the 
competition,  but  desiring  the  League's  advice  and  the  use  of  its  special  manu- 
scripts.   They  may  enter  the  Play-writing  Competition,  and  if  in  town  use 
the  excellent  dramatic  library. 

The  story-playing  classes  have  been  formed  for  the  younger  children,  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  the  Gerry  Society,  Stanton 
House  and  P.  S.  171,  where  old-fashioned  fairy  tales,  stories  of  history  and 
mythology  are  told  to  a  group  of  children,  who  then  play  the  story  in  an 
o.i^inal  way  and  in  their  own  words. 
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The  classes  for  teachers  are  demonstration  classes,  where  the  teachers  are 
shown  the  best  method  of  producing  a  play,  by  watching  the  play  actually  put 
on,  from  the  reading  to  the  production,  and  they  carry  this  work  directly  back 
to  their  clubs.  Next  year,  besides  the  numerous  demonstration  casts  of  Christ- 
mas plays  and  the  later  winter  ones,  there  will  be  special  classes  in  diction, 
speech,  and  action,  and  a  series  of  lectures  by  prominent  people,  thus  giving 
a  well-rounded  course  to  those  who  are  taking  up  dramatic  work. 

The  Educational  Dramatic  League  is  not  a  school  of  acting.  We  are  so  often 
^asked  if  we  find  talent  for  the  stage  and  develop  it.  We  do  not  find  or  deal 
with  dramatic  talent,  but  with  dramatic  instinct,  ivhich  is  unwersal,  and  is  the 
impulse  in  everyone,  prompting  him  this  way  or  that,  at  one  moment  or  an- 
other, and  resulting  in  expression  of  himself  that  makes  him  an  individual. 
Imitation  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  amateur  acting. 

METHOD. 

Those  who  know  the  Kindergarten  System  will  best  understand  the  method 
of  work  that  the  League  advises  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  if  I  say  it  is  the 
practical  application  of  Froebel's  aims  to  have  every  child  play  its  part  spon- 
taneously, prompted  by  understanding  of  the  situation  and  emotions  it  is  called 
upon  to  interpret,  Froebel,  I  am  told,  was  the  first  to  make  play  an  essential 
part  of  school  work.  He  says,  "To  learn  a  thing  in  life  and  through  doing  is 
much  more  developing,  cultivating  and  strengthening  than  to  learn  it  merely 
through  the  verbal  communication  of  ideas." 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  our  numerous  clubs,  especially  those  which  do 
not  enter  the  competitions,  we  have  organized  a  Play-reading  Committee. 

Hundreds  of  plays  are  being  read  and  many,  many  rejected.  Each  play  is 
reported  on  m  detail.  These  play  reports  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  our 
clubs,  seeking  advice  in  regard  to  plays  suiting  their  individual  needs. 

Nothing  in  literature  is  too  good  for  the  amateur  to  attempt.  All  are  se- 
lected with  this  main  idea:  that  the  play  must  make  for  good,  must  present  a 
situation  or  a  life  problem  sanely.  No  amateur  player  should  be  put  through 
abnormal  emotions.  We  hope  our  young  people  will  some  day  write  their  own 
plays,  and  in  order  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  promote  the  originality, 
a  play-writing  competition  was  established  last  year.  We  received  thirty-two 
plays,  and  a  public  school  teacher  won  the  first  prize  with  a  really  charming 
little  play  called  "The  New  Year's  Birthday  Party." 

In  connection  with  this  work  we  are  organizing  an  Art  Committee,  which 
will  pass  on  all  costume  plates,  and  each  manuscript  of  a  play  arranged  for 
League  production  will  have  costume  plates  that  may  be  rented,  with  the 
manuscript,  for  a  nominal  sum — by  that  I  mean  the  rental  of  a  manuscript 
arranged  with  specific  directions  for  rehearsing  and  producing. 

We  do  not  aim  for  perfection  in  our  performances — therein  lies  professional- 
ism; but  rather  to  obtain  a  standard  of  excellence,  above  all,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  player.  Man  can  only  express  what  he  adequately 
understands— understanding  of  others  must  come  most  successfully  as  a  result 
of  identification  of  ourselves  with  their  feelings. 

As  regards  the  production,  we  advise  no  scenery,  but  have  a  set  of  screens 
also  for  rent,  covered  with  soft  dark  material,  a  suitable  background  for  any 
production,  classic  or  modern.  The  player  is  the  thing,  and  his  development, 
not  the  production.  It  takes  imagination  to  make  these  screens  into  the  palace 
of  the  king  or  the  tent  prison  of  Nathan  Hale,  but  it  is  imagination  we  are 
after. 

The  theatres  are  the  playgrounds  of  the  grown-ups,  but  to  a  vast  number, 
entertainment  that  must  be  paid  for  is  prohibitive.  As  more  and  more  eight 
hours  is  becoming  the  established  working  day,  the  problem  grows  of  pro- 
viding helpful  and  healthful  recreation  for  our  citizens.  Parents  of  children 
in  congested  districts  have  little  time  and  less  money  for  amusement.  These 
plays  bring  recreation  nearer  to  them  with  the  added  joy  that  their  children 
are  creating  this  pleasure,  and  being  produced  in  their  own  communities  create 
much  enthusiasm  and  become  a  means  of  neighborhood  entertainment. 
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We  urge  that  in  the  future,  when  building  public  schools,  they  will  try  to 
provide  suitable  auditoriums  for  the  presentation  of  school  plays,  as  the  schools 
are  becoming  more  and  more  social  centers  for  the  people.  In  this  way  we 
will  build  up  a  discriminating  audience  for  the  future,  and  we  may  produce 
a  great  national  drama  and  a  theater  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  best  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Much  interest  and  discussion  followed  Miss  Oglebay's  paper,  which  was 
cut  short  by  the  introduction  of  Dr.  William  E.  Bohn,  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
School  of  New  York,  who  spoke  on 

Drama  in  the  High  School 

Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  study  of  the  drama  in  our 
schools.  It  is  true  that  in  most  high  schools  and  in  many  eighth  grades  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  printed  plays  of  Shakespeare.  These  plays  are  studied  as 
English  poetry,  as  pieces  of  literary  structure,  as  attempts  to  solve  moral  prob- 
lems, as  everything  but  plays. 

As  for  English  works  in  dramatic  form  beyond  those  of  Shakespeare,  they 
are  merely  touched  here  and  there  even  in  our  best  schools.  Occasionally  we 
try  to  create  a  background  for  the  great  Elizabethan  by  references  to  Marlowe 
or  Ben  Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  And  now  and  then  after  spending  a 
month  or  so  painfully  destroying  what  is  left  of  poor  Goldsmith's  "Deserted 
Village"  we  take  a  look  at  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer";  not,  usually,  to  show  what 
Eighteenth  Century  drama  was  like,  but  merely  to  humor  the  boys  and  girls 
with  a  little  farce. 

For  the  rest,  English  drama  is  not  even  studied  as  literature.  Pupils  who 
take  two  or  three  years  of  French,  read  plays  by  Voltaire,  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas, 
Sardou,  Labiche  and  a  number  of  contemporary  dramatists.  Those  who  study 
German  get  at  least  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  But  somehow  it  does  not 
strike  us  as  strange  that  English  drama  should  be  represented  in  our  courses 
by  but  one  name. 

This  situation  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  plays  are  studied  as  mere  litera- 
ture. High  school  courses  in  literature  are  necessarily  limited  in  scope.  In  the 
fields  of  poetry,  essay,  novel,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  that  of  drama,  we  can  study 
only  a  few  masterpieces.  We  are  forced  to  choose  those  which  are  suitable 
to  the  years  and  taste  of  our  young  people.  Many  works  which  are  historically 
or  artistically  important  have  to  be  left  to  one  side. 

Our  young  people  may  delight  in  Shakespeare.  They  may  even  see  some 
of  his  plays  performed  and  know  that  they  are  good.  But  how  will  this  help 
them  when  they  select  a  play  to  perform  before  their  friends?  How  will  it 
help  them  when  they  look  at  the  billboards  and  decide  which  theatre  to  attend? 

Everywhere  we  are  trying  to  connect  what  we  have  called  education  with 
what  we  have  called  life.  Everywhere  we  have  discovered  that  education 
must  have  life  in  it  if  it  is  to  escape  death  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  more  than 
vanity  and  vexation  it  must  make  life  different.  If  this  applies  to  training  for 
commerce  and  industry,  why  does  it  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  training  for 
recreation?  We  do  not  turn  out  boys  and  girls  with  Elizabethan  standards  of 
industry  or  commerce.  Why  should  we  limit  ourselves  to  Elizabethan  drama? 
We  are  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  art  course  and  housekeeping,  between 
manual  training  and  the  factory,  between  mathematics  and  business,  between 
rhetoric  and  journalism;  why  not  give  some  attention  to  the  chasm  between  the 
required  Shakespeare  reading  and  the  Broadway  theatrical  production. 

There  is  one  difficulty  to  be  met  at  the  outset.  Anyone  who  has  read  through 
part  of  the  discouraging  stretches  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Congreve,  or  from 
Sheridan  to  Shaw  will  acknowledge  that  the  English  departments  of  our 
schools  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this  work.  In  fact,  evep  since  the  remarkable 
revival  of  English  drama  which  we  have  witnessed  since  1890,  very  few  plays 
have  been  produced  which  are  at  once  suitable  for  study  by  high  school  pupils 
and  literary  enough  to  warrant  their  introduction    into    an    English  course. 
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Moreover,  the  mere  reading  of  more  plays  would  not  solve  the  problem.  What 
we  are  after  is  a  real  delight  in  drama,  real  insight  into  it  and  judgment  with 
regard  to  it,  Reading  literature  in  the  form  of  plays  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
this  or  anything  like  it. 

What  is  needed  is  the  study  of  the  drama  as  an  independent  art.  Outside 
the  school  walls  it  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  a  play  is  somethiijg  seen 
and  heard,  not  read  and  talked  about:  within  the  school  walls  this  patent  fact 
has  hardly  penetrated.  Here  lies  the  whole  secret  of  our  trouble.  Once  recog- 
nize the  self-evident,  and,  though  our  labors  may  be  increased,  we  shall 
begin  to  see  the  results  for  which  we  have  yearned  these  many  years. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  Shakespearean  plays  which  we  use  now  will 
be  so  transformed  that  they  will  begin  to  tell  mightily  in  the  dramatic  life  of 
our  young  people.  Charles  Lamb  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Shakespeare 
is  the  most  playable  playwright  in  the  world.  If  our  young  people  once  know 
the  delight  of  making  Falstaff  or  Bottom  or  Shylock  or  Miranda  live  and 
breathe,  they  will  have  a  standard  which  may  be  applied  to  almost  any  dra- 
matic production.  They  will  have  attained  a  new  insight  into  acting,  grouping, 
scenic  eiiects  and  the  possibilities  of  spoken  discourse.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  they  have  sung  the  exquisite  lyrics  of  'Twelfth  Night"  to  the  original  airs, 
they  will  know  how  sweet  music  can  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  a  play. 
Or,  rather,  they  will  know  how  a  play  can  be  so  wrought  of  harmony  that 
ever  and  anon  it  must  break  into  song.  What,  then,  must  be  their  feelings 
when  they  come  within  earshot  of  one  of  our  un-musical  musical  comedies  and 
see  the  favorite  performer  of  topical  songs  pulled,  as  the  Germans  say,  by  the 
hair,  to  the  center  of  the  stage  to  do  the  turns  the  "play"  was  written  to 
feature  ? 

To  be  sure  there  is,  apparently,  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  procedure 
which  would  not  immediately  occur  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  immediately 
concerned  with  school  work.  Our  young  disciples  are  expected  to  acquire  a 
certain  knowledge  of  Shakespearean  plots,  Shakespearean  versification,  even  of 
Shakespearean  grammar.  Experience  proves,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  this  dif- 
ficulty is  an  illusory  one.  Let  a  group  of  young  people  be  asked  to  give  a  per- 
formance of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  inside  of  half  an  hour,  and  they  will 
learn  more  about  the  skillful  interweaving  of  the  four  plots  than  if  they  had 
had  to  pass  a  dozen  examinations  on  them.  Nothing  will  inculcate  the  princi- 
ples of  Shakespearean  versification  so  quickly  and  vitally  as  an  attempt  to 
speak  the  lines  of  Elizabethan  blank  verse  beautifully  and  intelligibly.  And 
so  we  might  go  on  through  the  list  of  requirements.  Producing  the  play  gives 
the  students  a  motive  for  study.  With  a  picture  of  the  audience  before  their 
minds  they  will  not  merely  run  to  earth  the  last  necessary  fact,  they  will  use  it 
and  so  make  it  a  part  of  their  intellectual  outfit.  They  will  weave  it  into  its 
place  and  so  make  it  a  part  of  Shakespeare  and  of  themselves. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  things.  If  the  drama  as  drama  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  school  course,  many  English  plays  beside  those  of  Shakes- 
peare immediately  become  worthy  of  study  and  production.  The  moralities, 
the  mysteries  and  histories  which  preceded  Shakespeare  deserve  a  place  by 
themselves.  The  mere  books  of  them  are  not  the  noblest  reading  matter  in 
the  world,  but  the  plays  as  plays  have  a  beauty  and  dignity  which  are  re- 
asserting themselves  authoritatively  in  our  own  day.  And  Marlowe,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson  cannot  be  denied  their  rightful  places. 

I  cannot  forego  the  privilege  of  saying  a  special  word  for  Jonson.  If  this 
great  playwright  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  a  German  we  should 
have  had  a  whole  library  of  dissertations  proving  conclusively  that  he  was 
the  greatest  producer  of  comedies  since  Aristophanes.  "Every  Man  in  His 
Humor"  and  "Silent  Women"  would  be  played  in  half  a  hundred  endowed 
theatres.  No  doubt  they  would  frequently  be  translated  into  English  and  per- 
formed in  America  before  admiring  audiences.  But  since  the  poor  man  was  a 
mere  Englishman  writing  m  a  language  in  which  sermons  are  preached  all 
the  way  round  the  world,  his  plays  gather  dust  on  our  shelves  or  are  occasion- 
ally dragged  forth  to  be  performed  as  rarities  by  our  acamedic  dramatic  clubs. 
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One  of  the  greatest  incidental  blessings  which  might  result  from  the  study  of 
drama  as  drama  would  be  the  restoration  of  this  great  man  to  the  place  that 
is  rightfully  his. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  speak  in  equally  warm  language  of  our  Eighteenth 
Century  drama.  But  even  for  this  there  is  something  to  be  said.  As  men  of 
letters  Congreve,  Farquhar,  and  Sheridan  were  inferior  to  Addison,  Pope  and 
Gray.  But  their  works  as  drama  have  dignity,  beauty,  and  undeniable  vitality. 
The  fact  that  Bernard  Shaw  got  his  chief  inspiration  from  Sheridan  is  no  mere 
accident.  In  the  sureness  with  which  this  Eighteenth  Century  Irishman  adapted 
his  means  to  dramatic  ends  there  is  much  that  it  would  do  us  good  to  learn. 
As  mere  reading  they  may  not  shine,  but  performed  they  have  a  distinctness 
of  character  that  makes  them  worthy  of  a  large  place  in  our  life  and  in  our 
thinking  about  art. 

And  now.  taking  a  mighty  leap  over  the  Romantic  movement  and  all  the 
curious  problems  which  it  presents  to  the  student  of  our  dramatic  history,  we 
come  to  the  present  and  the  immediate  past.  Unless  we  are  cowards  or  mere 
formalists,  we  must  undertake  to  give  our  students  of  high  school  age  some 
intelligent  notion  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  English  drama  since 
the  beginnings  were  made  by  Jones,  Pinero,  and  others  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  Most  of  this  work,  again,  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  ex- 
tremely restricted  programs  on  the  basis  of  literary  excellence.  But  as  drama 
some  of  it  is  worthy  of  a  place.  To  be  sure  much  of  it  has  either  to  be  dis- 
regarded or  treated  very  gingerly  because  of  the  fact  that  in  England  and 
America  the  sex  problem  has  been  the  chief  one  considered  worthy  of  dramatic 
treatment.  But  in  the  works  of  Galsworthy,  Lady  Gregory,  William  Butler 
Yeats,  and  Percy  Mackaye,  to  mention  only  four,  there  is  a  considerable  body 
of  plays  suitable  in  manner  and  matter  for  study  and  performance  by  young 
people. 

And  in  giving  attention  to  the  best  modern  work  we  are  doing  a  very 
peculiar  service  to  the  rising  generation.  I  have  recently  had  one  of  the  most 
enlightening  experiences  of  my  life  in  connection  with  a  performance  by  high 
school  pupils  of  Yeats'  "A  Pot  of  Broth"  and  Douglas  Hyde's  "Marriage."  The 
youths  and  maidens  who  put  them  on  are  of  the  ordinary  metropolitan  type. 
They  see  everything  from  "Within  the  Law"  to  "The  Midnischt  Girl."  But  they 
had  previously  assisted  v/ith  the  performances  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
and  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  masques.  So  when  the  time  came  to  select  plays  for  a 
purely  recreational  performance  they  instinctively  rejected  "Brown  of  Harvard" 
and  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines."  At  first,  I  must  confess,  they  were  a 
bit  skeptical  about  the  entertaining  qualities  of  the  two  plays  they  had  selected. 
But  as  the  rehearsals  went  on  and  they  worked  out  their  stage  business  and 
began  to  realize  the  subtler  meanings  of  their  lines,  their  skepticism  vanished. 
Moreover,  they  soon  came  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  highest  kind  of 
comedy,  the  kind  that  is  half  tragedy.  They  finally  felt  the  thing  so  deeply 
that  their  chief  concern  was  lest  the  audience  could  not  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  appreciate  all  the  fun  and  sublimity  in  these  two  little  plays.  When,  at 
last,  the  curtain  descended  and  they  heard  the  audience  laughing  to  keep  down 
their  tears,  they  had  a  look  in  their  faces  which  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 
Since  then  they  have  come  to  ask  me  whether  there  were  any  plays  like  those 
on  the  stage  of  New  York.  And  when  I  have  found  something  which  I  thought 
would  come  up  to  the  standard  which  has  been  set  in  their  young  minds  I  have 
not  had  to  urge  them  to  attend. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  about  the  activities  of  our  dramatic  clubs.  In 
my  mind  these  organizations  can  do  a  tremendous  service.  Skillfully  guided 
by  sympathetic  and  intelligent  teachers  they  can  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
the  formal  study  of  the  drama  in  our  more  or  less  stereotyped  courses  and  the 
drama  which  is  seen  on  the  professional  stage.  They  can  bring  our  dramatic 
work  in  school  down  to  now.  And,  as  I  remarked  above,  if  we  are  to  do 
in  the  field  of  recreation  what  is  done  by  the  manual  training  teacher  and  the 
teacher  of  commercial  arithmetic  in  other  fields,  we  must  accomplish  just  this. 
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We  must  lead  our  pupils  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  inspiration  gained  in 
school  to  the  activities  of  every  day,  and,  more  especially,  of  every  night. 

One  other  way  occurs  to  me  in  which  this  can  be  done.  The  plays  seen  on 
the  professional  stage  can  be  made  the  subject  of  formal  and  informal  discus- 
sion in  school.  For  example,  after  each  pupil  in  the  class  has  analyzed  one 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  ask  him  to  analyze  some  new  play  which  he  has  recent- 
ly seen.  In  this  way  he  will  be  brought  to  make  comparisons.  If  what  he  has 
seen  is  poor  he  will  discover  the  fact  for  himself,  and  he  will  know  it  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  if  you  told  him.  If  it  is  good,  he  will  at  least  know 
that  there  are  good  things  produced  in  this  modern  world  of  ours,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  will  learn  where  to  look  for  them  and  how  to  find  them.  That 
will  be  a  great  gain  that  will  stay  with  him  long  after  he  has  forgotten  most 
of  the  things  which  counted  for  credit  toward  his  diploma. 

There  is  involved  in  all  this  an  implication  which  has  probably  started  in 
your  minds  long  before  this.  It  implies  that  we  have  in  our  schools  live  teach- 
ers who  know  and  love  good  drama,  old  and  new.  It  implies,  moreover,  that 
these  teachers  have  sense  enough  about  things  dramatic  so  that  they  can  assist 
in  the  production  of  plays  upon  a  stage.  And  it  implies,  most  of  all,  that  they 
have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  young  people  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  work  joyfully  and  fruitfully  with  boys  and  girls,  early  and 
late,  in  season  and  out.  Such  a  teacher  may  be  able  to  lead  youthful  enthusiasts 
to  choose  the  right  and  do  the  right.  Any  blockhead  in  authority  can  command 
those  under  him  to  do  a  good  thing;  many  a  blockhead  in  authority  or  out  can 
do  a  foolish  thing  along  with  his  charges  and  get  some  fun  out  of  it.  But  it 
is  not  everyone  who  can  so  manage  the  environment  and  temperament  of  his 
disciples  that  they  will  do  the  right  and  good  and  fine  because  they  get  more 
fun  out  of  that  than  out  of  anything  else. 

And  this  leads  directly  to  what  I  came  before  you  to  say  this  morning.  The 
Drama  League  has  done  much  to  help  produce  the  kind  of  teacher  we  need  in 
our  schools,  but  it  can  do  much  more.  Some  of  you  are  playwrights,  some  of 
you  are  critics,  some  of  you  are  lecturers  on  the  drama,  all  of  you  are  active 
workers  in  the  League,  and  all  of  you  are  citizens  with,,  let  us  hope,  some  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  schools.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  exert  your- 
selves to  improve  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  conditions  in  our  schools  which 
make  it  difficult  for  the  live  teacher  of  literature  and  drama  to  do  the  work 
which  needs  doing.  And  especially  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  you  can 
do  much  to  help  produce  the  new  type  of  teacher  which  we  so  desperately  need. 

We  need  teachers  who  are  artists.  I  am  using  this  term  now,  not  in  the 
ordinary  sentimental  way  in  which  it  is  conventionally  applied  to  the  teaching 
profession.  The  teacher  of  literature  and  the  drama  should  be  an  artist  in 
the  narrower  and  more  definite  sense  of  the  word.  Anyone  who  helps  young 
people  stage  a  performance  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  must,  for  the  time^ 
become  a  collaborator  with  Shakespeare.  He  must  realize  the  life  of  that  old 
vital  age  that  produced  Shakespeare;  he  must  view  this  living,  breathing 
world  as  Shakespeare  viewed  it;  he  must  sound  the  depths  of  human  joy  and 
sorrow  and  thrill  with  delight  at  the  touch  of  beauty.  He  must  not  only  see 
visions  and  dream  dreams ;  he  must  be  able  to  make  others  see  them,  and  hear 
them  and  feel  them.  And  this  applies  with  even  more  force  to  work  in  the 
contemporary  drama.  To  help  students  perform  a  modern  play  one  must 
understand  modern  life;  one  must  understand  not  only  passively  but  dynamic- 
ally, the  forces  which  have  taken  form  and  color  and  speech  in  the  scenes 
performed.  One  must  understand  not  only  the  plays  which  are  written,  but 
some  of  those  which  have  remained  unwritten.  One  must  see  life  as  the  great 
spring  of  art,  and  art  as  fhe  vital,  natural,  inevitable  expression  of  life. 

Where  are  we  to  get  teachers  who  can  do  this?  Perhaps  our  college  courses 
need  revision;  perhaps  we  must  draw  teachers  from  more  efficient  classes  of 
society.  Perhaps  many  conditions  will  have  to  be  altered.  But  the  Drama 
League  can  surely  do  something  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes.  At 
least  you  carry  some  of  your  own  vital  thought  inside  the  school  room  walls 
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and  more  and  more  you  can  bring  the  teacher  outside  to  be  regenerated  by 
centact  with  the  swiftly  moving  currents  of  our  artistic  and  social  life. 

The  machinery  of  our  organization  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  very  pur- 
pose. No  doubt  it  will  be  improved  and  supplemented  from  time  to  time  and 
serve  with  ever  increasing  efficiency.  At  any  rate,  I  should  not  have  dared  to 
require  so  much  if  much  had  not  already  been  done. 

Our  colleges  have  been  seriously  at  fault  in  that  they  do  not  turn  out  men 
and  women  who  love  to  read  and  sing  literature.  They  especially  do  not 
teach  drama  as  drama.  Who,  when  he  reads  a  dr.ama,  can  really  see  and  hear 
it  as  if  on  the  stage?  In  our  colleges  we  must  have  acted  drama — living  dra- 
matic work. 


Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Mss.  Committee  of  the  Drama  League 

1913-1914 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  has,  in  all,  read  between  15  and  20  Manu- 
scripts which  have  been  submitted  for  criticism. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  these  have  been  impossibly  crude  efforts,  showing 
on  the  part  of  the  writers  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  drama  is,  and  many 
of  them  showing  but  little  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  For  the  most 
part,  the  writers  do  not  dream  of  the  differences  which  separate  the  narrative 
and  the  dramatic  forms,  and  imagine  that  a  sequence  of  events,  written  in 
dialogue,  make  a  drama. 

There  have  been  four  Manuscripts  submitted  which  are  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee:  Two  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  one  by  Jeremiah  O'Con- 
nor, and  one,  called  "Tethesed  Sheep"  by  Robert  Gilbert  Welsh.  The  three  first 
mentioned  are  under  consideration  and  change,  and  the  Committee  hopes  to  be 
influential  in  placing  them  when  they  are  revised  and  completed.  "Tethered 
Sheep"  was  submitted  in  the  Southern  Contest  for  the  best  play  giving  the 
southern  life  as  a  background.  It  has  already  received  the  vote  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  is  being  considered  by  the  third.  It  seems  to  your 
Chairman  a  play  of  unusual  merit  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration  from 
the  League. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alice  C.  D.  Riley,  Chairman. 
Walter  P.  Eaton. 
Clayton  Hamilton. 
James  O'Donnell  Bennett. 


Mr.  George  Middleton  was  introduced  and  spoke  on 

The  Printed  Play — A  Stimulant  or  a  Sedative 

"My  topic  is  The  Printed  Play — a  Stimulant  or  a  Sedative?  but  I  am  going 
to  consider  it  as  what  I  believe  it  to  be — a  stimulant. 

We  must  humanize  the  drama,  but  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  drama  is 
accessible,  and  that  means  readable.  The  ordinary  college  student,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  get  at  the  best  dramas  to  see  them  acted.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  that  plays  should  only  be  published.  They  are  meant  primarily  to  be 
acted ;  but  publishing  them  opens  to  the  public  and  to  the  artist  possibilities 
that  the  commercial  theatre  does  not  see.  Plays  should  be  printed  so  that 
they  can  be  seen  by  people  who  cannot  see  them  acted. 

The  printing  of  plays  is  important  because  one  can  thus  become  familiar 
with  all  the  best  plays  of  all  literatures.  Study  clubs  are  enabled  to  read 
a  play  after  it  has  been  seen  and  gain  beauties  that  are  lost  in  a  hurried 
production,  or  reading  it  before,  will  see  much  in  the  production  that  would 
not  be  there  for  them  without  this  knowledge  of  the  play. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  to  be  considered  is  that  the  publication 
of  plays  makes  possible  the  study  of  drama  in  college  because  Baker,  Burton, 
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Weigandt,  and  others  are  able  through  this  means  to  bring  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  their  students. 

The  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  drama  is  demanding 
the  publishing  of  plays. 

The  meaning  of  the  publication  of  plays  to  the  dramatist  is  important. 
It  is  a  stimulus  to  better  style  and  greater  literature,  for  it  puts  his  work 
to  a  greater  test  than  it  is  subjected  to  when  he  has  the  medium  and  glamour 
of  the  stage  to  help  it  out.  If  published  before  production,  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  comparison  between  what  was  played  and  what  was  published.  The 
version  of  "Chains"  put  on  here  was  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people. 

By  the  publication  of  plays  we  may  be  able  to  reach  and  give  attention 
to  some  to  which  the  commercial  manager  cannot  and  will  not  attend.  The 
playwright  may  be  looking  ahead,  may  be  striving  to  see  the  future,  but  the 
commercial  manager  will  not  see  this  because  he  is  a  memory  and  not  a 
prophecy. 

We  know  the  drama  of  Ibsen,  almost  wholly,  through  publication  and  not 
production.  We  know  drama  because  we  can  read.  We  know  Hauptmann 
because  we  can  read,  and  we  know  all  of  the  great  European  dramatists  by 
publication. 

Many  plays .  that  seem  to  succeed  on  the  stage  are  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on.  Many  which  cannot  reach  the  stage  now,  reach  the 
reading  public  and  may  come  to  the  stage  a  decade  later. 


The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Chairman  of  National 
Publications  Committee,  and  his  subject  was: 

The  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays 

"There  is  much  latent  importance  in  the  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays.  It 
will  give  a  broader  selection  for  acting,  if  nothing  else.  Have  a  play  acted 
if  possible,  but  it  is  necessary  to  read  many  plays  in  order  to  select  one  for 
acting. 

"In  choosing  the  first  play  for  the  series,  the  committee  was  desirous  of 
having  a  typical  modern  American  play,  one  that  should  represent  what 
the  League  stands  for,  and  one  that  had  been  bulletined  by  several  Centers, 
hence  they  chose  'Kindling'  as  being  the  play  that  most  nearly  fulfilled  the 
conditions. 

"Just  here  I  want  to  make  an  apology  for  the  presence  through  the  text 
of  the  play,  of  certain  heiroglyphic  stage  directions.  These  were  left  in 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  hasty  printing.  Miss  Illington's  stage  copy  was  used 
and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  printer  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  had  not  been.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  see  the  proof,  and  so  the  directions  were  left  in.  'Kindling'  has 
thus  far  proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  sellers  in  the  series.  The  largest 
number  of  orders  from  Drama  League  members  came  from  Massachusetts,  Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  and  California. 

"We  are  making  an  arrangement  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  for  an 
edition  of  'The  Great  Divide'  in  paper,  at  fifty  cents,  but  that  arrangement 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  If  you  want  certain  plays  in  this  series  you 
must  let  the  committee  know  it.  It  is  your  own  series.  If  the  demand  for 
the  series  should  run  to  an  average  of  four  or  five  thousand  copies,  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  make  arrangements  with  European  publishers  to  include 
foreign  plays.  We  hope  to  publish  about  ten  plays  a  year,  and  these  will 
aim  to  supplement  the  study  courses  as  far  as  possible.  The  League  is  seek- 
ing, through  this  series,  to  get  plays  into  your  hands  that  either  are  not 
obtainable  here,  or  only  at  a  price  far  beyond  the  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents. 

"Each  volume  will  contain  some  analysis  of  the  play,  not. too  dry  or  going 
too  deep,  but  seeking  to  show  what  the  dramatist  is  trying  to  do  in  present- 
ing his  play.     The  plays  are  printed  merely  as  a  means  of  spreading 
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knowledge.  The  European  reads  the  play  as  well  as  sees  it;  indeed,  he  often 
reads  it  before  having  seen  it.  Thus  he  has  a  chance  to  compare  for  him- 
self the  written  and  the  acted  play,  and  also,  to  decide  if  the  play  is  not 
altogether  successful,  whether  the  fault  rests  with  actor,  playwright  or 
manager. 

"Mr.  Ames  spoke  of  a  fourth  public  that  no  longer  goes  to  the  theatre. 
The  commercial  managers  have  been  increasing  their  product  by  building 
more  theatres  without  increasing  their  sales  force.  Again,  the  commercial 
manager  sells  a  different  variety  of  product  each  week.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness in  the  world  that  'flim-flams'  the  consumer  as  often  as  the  theatrical 
business.  Tkis  fourth  public  does  not  register  its  vote  at  the  box  oflEice 
just  for  the  reason  that  it  has  tired  of  the  'flim-flamming'  process.  We  must 
look  to  our  managers  and  we  must  intelligently  demand  a  certain  standard  of 
product.  We  can  do  it  if  wc  will  give  the  same  attention  to  our  drama  as  we 
do  to  our  clothes. 

"Let  us  have  intelligent  co-operation.  Let  us  have  plays  that  are  simple 
enough  for  the  most  distant  places, -  and  yet  fine  enough  for  the  most  cul- 
tured." 


Mr.  Archibald   Henderson  followed   Mr.   Brown  with   a  paper  entitled, 
The  Drama  Magazine,  Retrospect  and  Prospect 

In  the  Publication  Bulletin  of  the  Drama  League  of  America,  for  January, 
1912,  appeared  the  following  notice:  ^'The  Drama,  a  Quarterly  Review,  con- 
tains one  complete  translation  of  an  important  foreign  play  in  every  issue, 
criticisms  on  the  theatre  by  Brander  Matthews,  Percy  Mackaye,  and  Clayton 
Hamilton,  and  reviews  of  books  pertaining  to  the  theatre."  It  gives  me  very 
genuine  pleasure  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  me  to 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  notice  is  conspicuous  no  less  for  its  modesty 
than  for  its  inaccuracy.  The  Drama  Quarterly,  from  its  very  inception,  has 
occupied  a  position  absolutely  unique  in  its  field;  and,  far  from  being  re- 
stricted in  its  scope  as  above  outlined,  has,  if  anything,  erred  on  the  side 
of  cxtensiveness  rather  than  of  intensiveness.  A  careful  survey  of  its 
table  of  coiitents,  during  the  three  and  a  quarter  years  of  its  existence, 
demonstrates  that  in  variety  of  contents,  the  number  of  important  topics 
reviewed,  the  rr.nge  and  scope  of  its  appeal,  the  authority  and  interest  of 
its  special  articles,  The  Drama  stands  out  conspicuously  as  the  most  valuable 
and  distinctive  publication  within  its  own  field  ever  produced  in  the  United 
States.  For  any  standard  of  comparison,  one  is  driven  to  think  only  of  foreign 
publications  as  Die  Neue  Rundschau,  The  Mask,  Poetry  and  Drama,  Mercure 
de  France,  Tilskueren,  La  Rivisita  Critica.  Whilst  all  of  these  devote  much 
space  to  the  drama,  the  stage,  and  the  art  of  the  theatre,  only  The  Mask  and 
Poetry  and  Drama,  because  of  the  restricted  nature  of  their  contents,  furnish 
adequate  models  for  comparison.  For  its  sanity,  its  balance,  and  its  practical 
adaptation  to  the  immediate  theatric  and  dramatic  needs  of  the  contemporary 
public,  especially  here  in  America,  The  Drama  stands  unrivaled  in  its  own 
field,  unbefogged  by  the  vapory  theorizings  characteristic  of  The  Mask  and 
undiverted  from  its  fundamental  purpose  by  the  division  of  interest  between 
two  branches  of  literature,  as  in  the  case  of  Poetry  and  Drama.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  The  Drama  is  the  most  valuable  and  the  most 
comprehensive  publication  devoted  solely  to  the  affairs  of  the  drama,  now 
published  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Whilst  many  of  those  to  whom  The  Drama  has  gone  within  the  past  three 
years  and  more,  have  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  persual  of  its  pages,  com- 
paratively few,  I  dare  say,  have  realized  the  actual  scope  and  range  of  its 
contents.  Aside  from  constituting  the  "official  org?.n"  (forbidding  phrase, 
that)  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  and  containing  adequate  accounts  of 
the  annual  convention,  The  Drama  has  treated  with  fair  regularity  and 
commendable  fullness,  certain  basic  topics  indispensable  to  any  true  comprehen- 
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sion  of  the  history  of  the  drama  and  of  the  theatre  of  our  own  day.  In  my 
judgment,  its  most  conspicuous  service  has  consisted  in  its  delineation  of  the 
actual  advances  in  dramatic  art  or  theatric  representation  in  this  country, 
and  the  promise  for  future  growth  and  betterment.  Through  its  pages,  we 
have  learned  of  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  some  of  the  most 
potentially  valuable  dramatic  organizations  in  the  country  (The  Chicago 
Theatre  Society,  The  American  Drama  Society,  The  American  Pageant  As- 
sociation, The  McDowell  Club,  and  many  others)  ;  and  we  have  been  regaled 
with  interesting  theories  as  to  the  relation  of  the  drama  to  the  university, 
the  municipality  and  the  people.  From  year  to  year,  the  American  dramatic 
season  has  been  critically,  yet  sympathetically,  reviewed;  and  special  articles 
of  both  topical  and  permanent  value  have  dealt  with  the  dramatic  season 
in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  In  this  era  of  experimentation  in  the  theatre 
and  the  drama.  The  Drama  Magazine  has  been  fully  expressive  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time  with  well-nigh  a  score  of  suggestive  essays  on  the  newer  phases 
of  the  repertory  theatre,  the  art  of  stage  management,  the  intimate  the- 
atre, the  civic  theatre,  scenery,  technique,  and  the  art  of  acting.  Distinguished 
scholars  have  contributed  essays  of  international  calibre  on  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  art  of  drama  in  general  and  to  eminent  practitioners  of  that  art 
in  especial.  Notable  native  and  foreign  plays  have  been  elaborately  studied 
and  discussed;  important  current  events  of  criticism,  dealing  with  the  drama 
of  both  past  and  present  and  with  various  matters  vitally  affecting  the  art 
of  the  theatre,  have  been  extensively  reviewed  by  scholars  and  critics  of 
established  reputation;  and  during  the  past  year,  useful  bibliographies  have 
added  to  the  value  of  the  magazine.  A  distinctive  feature  of  each  issue — 
a  feature  which  alone  is  eminently  worth  the  price  paid  for  the  entire 
magazine — has  been  the  appearance  in  smooth  and  creditable  English  transla- 
tion, of  representative  works  of  leading  modern  dramatists  of  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Norway,  Holland,  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  and  America;  and  in 
each  instance  such  translation  has  been  accompanied  by  a  critical  and  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  dramatist,  of  comparatively  uniform  length,  affording 
a  rational  survey  of  the  dramatist's  mind,  art  and  works.  In  the  light  of  this 
concise  resume  of  the  contents  of  The  Drama  Magazine  throughout  the  brief 
period  of  its  existence,  one  cannot  but  feel, — and  I  beg  to  express  here  and 
now  in  behalf  of  its  readers — not  only  a  genuine  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
editors,  but  al?o  sense  of  unstinted  admiration  for  the  ability  and  unselfish 
idealism  which  they  have  conspicuously  displayed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  occasion  could  be  more  fitting  than  this,  the 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  League,  for  displaying  our  approbation  and 
endorsement  of  The  Drama  Magazine  in  a  more  tangible  and  efficient  way 
than  through  mere  words  of  praise,  however  enthusiastic  and  sincere.  The 
Drama  Magazine,  I  beg  to  submit,  has  two  great  roles  to  play  as  an  ex- 
pression and  interpretation  of  the  dramatic  art  of  our  own  time.  First  and 
foremost,  it  must  represent  and  express  America — and  that  in  the  most  per- 
spicuous and  comprehensive  way.  Almost  the  first  words  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  ever  spoke  to  me  were  these:  "The  trouble  with  America  is  that  it 
has  not  been  able  to  escape  the  pressure  of  the  English  tradition.  Instead  of 
echoing  early  or  mid-Victorian  opinion  and  aping  obsolete  English  models, 
American  writers  should  break  away  from  all  outside  Influence,  both  English 
and  Continental,  and  seek  to  express  America  In  literature."  It  Is,  to 
be  sure,  America  for  Americans  that  we  all  wish  to  express;  but  a 
larger  and  more  elevating  ideal  for  which  we  must  progress  in  literature  is 
America  for  the  world.  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  concludes  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  passages  I  have  read  in  many  a  day  with  these  significant  words: 
"In  America,  if  we  shall  look  around  us  with  fresh  eyes,  and  if,  with  fresh 
vision,  we  peer  into  the  past  which  produced  us,  and  beyond  to  the  horizon 
of  the  cosmopolitan  promise  which  is  our  destiny  to  come,  surely  in  this 
America  v^e  shall  discover,  In  riches,  more  than  the  raw  stuff  of  our  bank 
accounts;   in  art,  more  than  a  mere  standing  place  where  we  may  crane 
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our  pygmy  necks  toward  Rome  and  the  Old  World;  in  prophecy,  more  than 
the  bourgeois  hope  of  imitation  and  self  disguise." 

This  quotation,  with  its  allusion  to  "the  horizon  of  cosmopolitan  promise 
which  is  our  destiny  to  come,"  suggests  the  other  main  function  which  The 
Drama  Magazine  is  destined  to  fulfill.  We  have  recently  been  told  that 
"the  Americans  need  the  international  mind  as  much  as  any  people  ever 
needed  it.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  justice  to  our  own  better  selves 
or  to  take  our  own  true  part  in  the  modern  world  until  we  acquire  it."  In 
order  to  deserve  to  take  its  place  as  a  cosmopolitan  interpreter  of  the  drama 
and  the  theatre,  The  Drama  Magazine  must  remain  closely  in  touch  with  the 
world-movements  in  literature  in  our  own  time  and  fully  abreast  of  the 
most  advanced  thought-currents  of  the  age.  It  must  not  only  adequately  set 
forth  all  of  value  to  dramatic  art  that  transpires  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
must  acquaint  itself  with  the  past  and  especially  with  the  present  dramatic 
contributions  of  other  nations  in  order  to  brush  olf  the  veneer  of  the  provincial 
and  the  local. 

The  Drama  League  of  America  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers, has  now  established  itself  as  one  of  the  permanent.  Indispensable  and 
sanely  progressive  institutions  of  this  country  making  steadily  toward  the 
advancement  and  progress  of  American  Dramatic  art.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  League,  through  its  magazine,  to  do  a  number  of  greatly  needed 
things  denied  it  hitherto  owing  to  lack  of  means  and  to  the  infrequency  of 
the  magazine's  appearance.  In  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  and  highest 
interests  of  the  League,  I  beg  to  recommend  a  change  in  the  magazine — the 
change  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly. 

So  long  as  the  magazine  remains  a  quarterly,  it  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
a  sort  of  mausoleum  for  learned  but  stodgy  essays  dealing,  in  a  theoretic  way, 
with  general  principles  of  the  drama ;  or  for  long-winded,  infertile  expatiations 
upon  evanescent  phases  of  the  theatre  and  the  drama*  The  very  word 
Quarterly  has  a  fearsome  sound — it  has  almost  come  to  connote  the  heavy 
and  relentlessly  thorough.  It  is  indubitable  that  the  magazine,  as  the  "organ" 
of  the  League,  is  obliged  to  deal  with  certain  topics  which  would  find  no 
place  in  a  popular  magazine  organized  upon  purely  commercial  lines.  At 
the  same  time,  the  change  of  the  magazine  to  a  monthly  would  be  directly 
in  the  interest  of  the  popularization  and  would  tend  to  a  lightening  of  the 
tone  of  its  contents.  Were  the  magazine  a  monthly,  the  editors  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  in  their  efforts  to  produce  a  magazine  more  popular  in  its 
nature  and  better  calculated  to  appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  literature  and 
tn  the  growth  of  American  civilization  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  members 
of  the  League  in  particular,  and  to  the  special  students  of  the  drama. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  League,  the 
rising  tide  of  popular  interest  in  all  that  concerns  it  and  in  all  with  which 
it  is  concerned,  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  a  genuine  popular  stimulation  of 
interest  in  and  ideals  for  the  drama  in  the  country,  the  widening  realization 
of  the  vast  educative  functions  and  implications  of  the  drama  as  a  social 
institution — all  these  influences  conspire  to  demand  a  more  ductile  medium. 
There  is  immediate  and  pressing  need  for  a  magazine  less  bulky  in  weight, 
lighter  in  tone,  more  immediately  expressive  of  all  the  multifarious  and 
rapidly  diversifying  interests  of  the  League.  At  present  The  Quarterly  goes 
to  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  League.  The  change  to  a 
monthly  should  represent  a  changed  policy  having  for  its  direct  object  the 
placing  of  the  monthly  into  the  hands  of  a  very  great  many  more  members 
of  the  League  than  now  receive  The  Quarterly.  No  argument  is  needed  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  large  per  centage,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  should  read  the  publication  which  means  the  activities  of 
the  League.  The  publication  of  a  monthly  instead  of  a  quarterly  would 
doubtless  go  far  toward  accomplishing  this  devoutly  desired  consummation. 

In  the  few  moments  left  at  my  disposal,  I  should  like  to  detail  in  brief 
the  enlarged  possibilities  opened  to  the  magazine  through  the  change  from 
a  quarterly  to  a  monthly. 
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1.  As  the  magazine  now  stands,  considerations  of  space  limit  it  to  treat- 
ment of  only  the  more  conspicuous  and  well-organized  societies  in  the  country 
and  also  in  foreign  countries  for  the  advancement  of  the  drama.    But  with 

'the  increasing  numbers  of  Centers,  the  enlargement  and  growing  importance 
of  such  activities,  there  arises  the  corresponding  need  of  keeping  the  members 
of  the  League  informed  of  such  activities. 

2.  At  present,  the  Report  of  the  Convention  gives  a  reasonably  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings;  whereas,  the  magazine  contains  only  the  barest 
summary  of  the  gist  of  the  proceedings.  With  a  monthly,  the  papers  read 
at  the  Conventions,  often  valuable  and  stimulating  in  a  high  degree,  might 
be  set  forth  with  adequate  fullness  in  the  magazine. 

3.  In  England,  a  certain  need  each  year  is  filled  by  such  useful  publica- 
tions as  The  Stage  Year  Book,  and  The  Green  Room  Book,  for  example,  which 
contain  valuable  articles  by  representative  dramatic  critics  and  specialists  on 
many  phases  of  the  dramatic  season  and  the  theatrical  year,  in  Europe  and 
America  as  well  as  England.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Drama  Quarterly — 
certainly  always  as  well  done  and  often  much  better  done,  than  in  the  publica- 
tions mentioned.  But  there  has  been  space  only  for  the  treatment  of  the 
dramatic  season  in  America  and  occasionally  of  the  dramatic  season  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany.  With  a  monthly  magazine,  the  dramatic  activities 
treated  might  be  extended  at  regular  intervals,  to  the  activities  of  various 
repertory,  municipal,  intimate,  little  and  toy  theatres  throughout  this  country; 
and  surveys  of  the  dramatic  seasons  of  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Ireland,  and  perhaps  othet  countries,  as  well  as  of 
England,  France  and  Germany,  might  constitute  a  regular  department  of  the 
monthly. 

One  of  the  extremely  important  phases  of  dramatic  activity  in  this  country 
— a  phase  for  which  virtually  no  space  of  treatment  in  The  Quarterly  has  thus 
far  been  available — is  the  work  of  the  dramatic  organizations  at  a  very  large 
number  of  American  colleges  and  universities.  At  the  cost  of  no  very  great 
effort,  many  of  these  dramatic  organizations  might  be  brought  into  active 
affiliation  with  the  Drama  League  of  America.  The  interesting  experiments 
now  under  way  at  Dartmouth,  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Pittsburgh,  for  example,  and  elsewhere,  presaging  the  probable  wide  extension 
of  collegiate  dramatic  activities,  testify  eloquently  to  the  growing  importance 
of  the  university  and  the  college  as  a  field  for  the  activities  of  the  League 
and  its  official  magazine.  The  preparation  of  lists  of  plays  suitable  for  pro- 
duction by  college  and  university  dramatic  clubs,  to  give  a  single  illustration, 
is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  effective  means  of  engaging  the  interest  and 
securing  the  affiliation  of  the  colleges  and  university  clubs  of  the  country.  The 
instrumentality  would  be  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  League. 

5.  In  one  respect,  The  Quarterly,  thus  far,  has  fallen  behind  some  of  the 
most  important  publications  of  Europe  which  devote  themselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  drama.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  celebrate,  at  appro- 
priate dates,  the  work  of  notable  dramatists  of  the  contemporary  era,  whether 
American  or  foreign,  in  a  "jubilee  number"  containing  contributions  from  a 
considerable  number  of  critics  and  scholars,  and  even  a  foreword  by  the 
dramatist  himself,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  alive.  A  model  in  this 
respect  is  the  Ibsen  number  of  Die  Neue  Rundschun,  for  December,  1906;  and 
I  may  mention  that  so  popular  a  magazine  as  the  London  Bookman  devotes 
a  large  space  in  each  number  to  a  symposium  on  some  eminent  or  popular 
British  author — recent  numbers  dealing,  for  example,  with  Galsworthy,  Shaw, 
and  James.^  The  Quarterly  has  done  this,  in  a  very  limited  way,  with  only 
three  American  dramatists,  two  dead  and  one  living:  William  Vaughn  Moody 
and  Steele  Mackaye;  and  William  Gillette.  With  the  space  afforded  by  a 
monthly  magazine,  we  might  see,  at  least  once  a  year,  special  numbers  of  The 
Drama  devoted  to  conspicuous  dramatists  of  the  past  and  the  present:  foi^ 
example,  to  Bronson  Howard,  James  A.  Heme,  Clyde  Fitch,  Augustus  Thomas, 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  Rachel  Crothers,  Eugene  Walter,  and  even,  if 
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necessary,  to  David  Belasco.  Such  special  numbers  might  contain  a  play  by 
the  dramatist  in  question;  appreciations  by  a  number  of  critics  of  different 
phases  of  his  work;  and  personal  reminiscences  of  the  man.  It  is  a  lamentable,, 
yet  unquestionable  fact,  that  there  are  incredibly  few  published  works  in 
existence  dealing  with  the  history  of  American  acting,  the  American  stage 
and  the  American  drama.  The  published  works  dealing  with  the  subject 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  biographies,  autobiographies,  reminiscences,  and 
general  theatrical  records.  The  materials  for  the  history  of  the  American 
drama,  in  all  its  phases,  lie  scattered  through  innumerable  periodicals  ranging 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century  and  more.  A  monthly  magazine  dealing 
retrospectively  as  well  as  topically  and  prophetically  with  the  American 
drama  should,  from  time  to  time,  concentrate  focally  upon  certain  episodes 
in  our  dramatic  history;  and  in  general  stimulate  and  foster  the  production 
of  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  American  drama,  the  American 
theatre,  and  the  American  stage. 

7.  In  the  department  of  book  reviews,  The  Quarterly  has  maintained  an 
unusually  high  standard;  and  the  current  books  dealing  with  the  drama  and 
the  theatre  have  received  treatment  lacking  neither  in  adequacy  nor  in  compre- 
hensiveness. This  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  no  funds  available  for  the  maintenance  of  a  book-review  de- 
partment. But  scrutiny  of  the  table  of  contents  of  The  Quarterly  shows  the 
amazing  fact  that  in  its  thirteen  numbers  only  twenty-six  books  have  been 
reviewed — a  large  proportion  of  them,  very  properly,  works  by  American 
authors.  That  is  to  say,*  considerations  of  space  and  finance  have  restricted 
the  number  of  books  reviewed  to  an  average  of  two  for  each  issue  of  the 
mp.gazine.  It  is  patent  that  in  this  respect  The  Quarterly  has  not  wholly 
fulfilled  its  true  role  as  a  record  of  the  contemporary  drama,  even  for  England 
and  America  alone.  With  but  one  exception,  no  books  in  a  foreign  language 
have  been  reviewed,  save  two  or  three  foreign  plays  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  I  note  at  random,  the  omission  from  the  list  of  books 
reviewed  of  such  works  as  Jones'  The  Foundations  of  a  National  Drama, 
Fuch's  Die  Re'volution  des  Theatres,  a  bulky  tome  on  Bernard  Shaw  by  an 
obscure  Southern  writer,  the  numerous  translations  of  Strindbcrg  into  English, 
and  the  four  volumes  which  have  already  appeared  of  the  English  translations 
of  Hauptmann's  complete  dramatic  works.  Furthermore,  it  would  appear 
that  less  than  a  score  of  people  have  reviewed  all  the  works  reviewed  in  The 
Quarterly  throup-hout  the  entire  eleven  issues.  Had  space  sufficed,  the  services 
of  ten  score  instead  of  a  single  score  of  reviewers  might  easily  have  been 
enlisted  from  the  ranks  of  scholars,  professors,  and  professional  dramatic 
critics  throughout  the  country.  With  a  magazine  appearing  monthly  instead 
of  quarterly,  the  book  review  department  might  be  so  greatly  enlarged  as  to 
afford  consideration  of  virtually  all  current  works  of  genuine  importance,  in 
foreign  languages  as  well  as  in  English,  dealing  with  the  drama,  the  theatre 
and  the  stage.  And  doubtless  this  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  magazine 
would  eventuate  in  the  enlistment  of  the  interest  and  the  securing  of  the 
co-operation  of  scores  of  talented  writers  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other. 

8.  Lastly,  I  would  recall  that  the  greatest  development  of  the  drama 
promised  by  the  tendency  of  recent  years  is  the  development  which  proceeds 
not  from  the  dramatist  but  from  the  reffissetn,  the  theatre  managers^  The 
most  fecund  and  fertile  field  in  the  entire  range  of  the  modern  theatre  is 
opened  up  by  such  men  as  Reinhardt,  Stanislovsky,  Falk,  Gordon  Craig,  Gran- 
ville Barker  and  their  congeners.  A  regular  department  of  a  monthly  magazine 
with  the  increase  of  space  thus  afforded,  should  most  certainly  be  devoted  to 
such  topics  as  stage  management,  the  art  of  the  theatre,  illumination,  new 
inventions  in  mechanical  apparatus,  and  the  architectural  innovations  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  modern  playhouse. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  as  well  as  for  many  others,  financial  and  practical, 
as  well  as  esthetic  and  impractical,  I  recommend  to  the  Drama  League  of 
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America  that  the  Drama  Magazine  may  appear  in  the  future,  not  quarterly, 
but  monthly;  and  that  renewed  efforts  be  made  to  place  the  new  monthly 
magazine,  should  the  recommendations  be  adopted,  in  the  hands  of  as  many 
members  of  the  League  as  may  be  in  any  way  possible. 


Here  the  President  resumed  the  chair  for  the  main  business  session  of  the 
Convention,  calling  for  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  which  was 
given  as  follows: 

Out  of  Philadelphia  registration  31  towns  represented  with  75  persons. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1;  Athens,  Ga.,  1;  Baltimore,  Md.,  1;  Boston,  4;  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  1 ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1 ;  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  1 ;  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
1;  Chicago,  111.,  9;  Denver,  Colo.,  1;  Duluth,  Minn.,  1;  Evanston,  HI.,  2; 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  1;  Hartford,  Conn.,  6;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  4;  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
1;  Louisville,  Ky.,  1;  Montreal,  Can.,  2;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  20;  Oakland,  Cal., 
1;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla,  1;  Peoria,  111.,  1;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1;  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
1;  Sewickley,  Pa.,  2;  Stamford,  Conn.,  1;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1;  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
I;  Toronto,  Can.,  1;  Washington,  D.  C,  3;  Wilmington,  Del.,  1. 

To  this  report  is  appended  an  alphabetical  list  of  names  of  those  present. 
Also  a  list  of  towns  with  persons  from  towns. 

Elisabeth  W.  Leverett,  Chairman. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  Mrs.  Best  asked  the  Secretary  to  read  the  ballot 
presented  by  the  Committee. 

DIRECTORS  1914-16. 


Mr.  William  T.  Abbott,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best,  Evanston,  111. 
Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Blackford,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Boston, 
Dr.  Richard  Burton,  Minneapolis. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Clover,  Pasadena. 


Mrs.  John  O'Connor,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Dodge,  New  York. 
Mr.  Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Albert  Loeb,  Chicago. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Houston,  Evanston, 
Miss  Kate  Oglebay,  New  York. 


OFFICERS  1914-15. 

President, 
Dr.  Richard  Burton. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Hefferan.  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 

Mrs.  Otis  Skinner.  Mrs.  Frederick  Vaughn. 

Secretary, 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Blackford. 

Treasurer. 
Mr.  William  T.  Abbott. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 

Ballots  were  distributed  and  the  vote  was  cast.  While  waiting  for  the 
report  of  the  Tellers,  Mrs.  Best  called  for  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Recommendations,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Chubb,  urging  the 
following  recommendations. 

1.  In  view  of  the  unsanitary  and  otherwise  objectionable  conditions  which 
obtain  in  certain  theatres — principally  one-night  stands — it  is  recommended  to 
the  Drama  League  Centers  to  investigate  conditions  and  to  enforce  existing 
regulations,  sanitary  and  otherwise,  for  the  proper  accommodations  of  actors. 

2.  This  committee  recommends  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate 

the  problem  of  the  child  on  the  gt^gp  to  present  at  tb§  oext  convention  its  con- 
clusions wid  recommendations, 
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3.  It  is  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  in- 
vestigate the  basis  of  the  present  price  of  theatre  tickets,  with  a  view  to  a 
possible  reduction  and  including  the  bearing  on  this  question  of  the  ticket 
speculator. 

4.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Directors  take  steps  to 
secure  funds  for  the  employment  of  a  salaried  officer  to  promote  the  successful 
operation  of  the  circuit  plan,  and  to  do  other  organizing  work. 

5.  The  committee  further  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  special 
Shakespeare  Festival  Committee  to  report  at  the  next  Convention  as  to  the 
League's  participation  in  the  National  Shakespeare  Festival  in  1916,  and  its 
own  celebration  at  that  time. 

6.  The  committee  urges  careful  consideration  of  the  invitation  from  the 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  authorities  to  hold  the  1915  meeting  in 
or  near  S?.n  Francisco. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  on  to  the  Recommendations  Commit- 
tee by  a  joint  meeting  of  chairman  and  representatives  of  all  playgoing  com- 
mittees in  Producing  and  Non-Producing  Centers  represented  at  the  convention: 

1.  Recommended  that  all  centers  send  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  copy  of  each  of  their  respective  bulletins,  including  back  numbers 
for  the  present  year. 

2.  Recommended  that  the  playgoing  committee  of  the  New  York  Center 
be  asked  to  send  to  the  Producing  Centers  for  consideration  in  a  special  meet- 
ing a  copy  of  its  annual  report,  and  that  the  Centers  report  to  the  National 
what  features  of  New  York  methods  would  be  suitable  to  their  needs;  also 
to  make  any  suggestions  that  may  be  desirable. 

3.  Reccommended  that  the  Producing  Centers  exchange  bulletins  immediately 
upon  publication,  sending  two  copies  to  the  same  or  different  addresses  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  receiving  Center,  and  sending  to  the  National  in  bulk  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  for  distribution  to  the  Non-Producing  Centers. 

4.  Recommended  that  the  post  card  notice  be  not  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  bulletins. 

5.  Recommended  that  bulletins  be  printed  on  sheets  of  uniform  size  and 
that  such  size  be  8  1-2  by  11  inches. 


The  President  asked  if  these  should  be  acted  upon  as  a  whole  or  one 
by  one.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Holt  and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Brown  that 
the  recommendations  be  acted  upon  as  a  whole.  Carried.  They  were  then 
read  again,  and  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted.  Be- 
fare  putting  the  vote  the  President,  in  an  earnest  appeal,  begged  the  delegates 
to  realize  that  in  adopting  these  resolutions  they  were  putting  their  approval 
upon  the  raising  of  a  special  fund  for  the  organizer.  She  urged  them  to 
consider  well,  and  before  voting  to  be  sure  that  they  intended  to  inspire  their 
centers  to  assist  in  this  undertaking.  "It  is  so  easy  to  vote  that  a  Board  of 
Directors  do  thus  and  so,  and  then  return  peacefully  home,  dropping  all 
responsibility.  If  you  pass  this  motion  I  beg  of  you  to  feel  that  you  arc 
bound  to  give  us  your  moral  support  and  to  share  the  responsibility  for  this 
undertaking."    After  this  appeal  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  then  told  of  the  two  years'  effort  to  organize  Seattle,  and 
read  with  much  enthusiasm  the  following  telegram: 

"Seattle  Center  formed  under  favorable  auspices  and  with  good  officers  and 
directors  on  evening  of  Shakespeare's  birthday;  William  T.  Gorsuch,  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming,  President,  Archibald  Flower  addressed  meeting  and  we 
have  Mr.  Benson  in  theatre  meeting  Tuesday.  Please  send  instructions  and 
material  as  soon  as  possible. 

Laura  W.  Carr. 


Mrs.  Meyer  of  New  York  moved  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  Seattle  from 
th«  Convention  welcoming  the  new  Center.  Carried. 

Tb?  Qhm  called  upon  Mm  Blackburn  of  Okhhomn  City,  but  she 
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absent.  Mrs.  Best  reported  that  that  Center  was  ready  to  organize  with  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

Pending  the  report  of  the  Tellers  the  President  called  for  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  which  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Morris, 
Chairman,  as  follows: 

Madam  President  and  Delegates  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America: 

Your  committee  on  resolutions  finds  itself  confronted  with  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  in  subjects  for  appreciation,  congratulation  and  thanks.  It 
has  but  to  chronicle  the  growth  of  the  Drama  League  into  an  organization  of 
some  thirty-five  centers  with  an  aggregate  of  more  than  fourteen  thousand 
members  to  show  the  essential  vitality  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  which 
prompted  its  inception. 

With  the  extension  of  the  League  movement  into  an  organization  truly 
national  and  potentially  gigantic  in  scope,  it  was  fitting  that  the  parent  city 
should  share  the  annual  convention  with  other  Centers  of  import  to  drama. 
And  it  was  especially  fitting  that  the  first  city  to  be  thus  chosen  was  one 
much  nearer  the  main  producing  Centers,  a  city  which,  as  President  Jayme 
told  us,  a  century  and  a  half  ago  welcomed  but  coldly  the  first  American 
theatre,  but  which  today  welcomes  the  friends  of  the  new  movement  in  Amer- 
ican drama  with  a  hospitality  which  beggar:;  and  makes  cold  all  conventional 
expressions  of  thanks.  To  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Center,  to  the 
Philomusian  Club  in  which  this  Center  found  origin,  to  the  brilliant  amateurs. 
Plays  and  Players,  and  to  Mr.  H.  Le  Barre  Jayne,  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Center,  the  Convention  is  indebted  for  varied  entertainments  as  graciously  and 
gracefully  extended  as  they  have  been  delightful  to  their  grateful  recipients. 

The  Convention  Is  also  under  signal  obligation  to  the  prominent  actors, 
writers,  managers,  and  various  speakers  who  have  so  willingly  given  us  their 
time  and  interest  for  addresses  which  show  that  in  all  these  fields  there  are 
many  in  warm  sympathy  and  accord  with  those  seeking  to  organize  the 
audience  to  demand  and  support  better  drama. 

And,  finally,  your  committee  wishes  to  record  its  earnest  conviction  that 
the  present  Convention  has  brought  into  sympathetic  and  delightful  confer- 
ence and  concurrence  the  most  notable  gathering  of  men  and  women  from 
every  section  seriously  interested  in  drama,  that  has  ever  assembled  in  the 
United  States — a  conference  and  concurrence  which  must  needs  prove  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  advancement  of  the  League  as  an  organization, 
and  to  the  creation  of  truer  and  finer  standards  of  appreciation  among  Amer- 
ican playgoers. 

(Signed) 

Mrs.  G.  p.  Morris. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Turner. 
William  O.  Bates. 


Mrs.  Meyer  moved  to  amend  the  resolutions  to  include  New  Century  Club. 
The  amendment  was  adopted.    On  motion,  the  report  as  amended  was  adopted. 

As  the  Tellers  were  now  ready  to  report,  Mrs.  Best  called  on  Mr.  Dana 
Brannon  to  present  the  report  of  the  tellers.    The  entire  ticket  was  elected. 

Mrs.  Best  declared  the  ticket  elected  as  presented,  and  introduced  the  new 
prcsideRt,  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  to  the  delegates,  yielding  to  him  the  chair. 

"I  am  deeply  moved,"  he  said,  "and  appreciate  the  honor  that  you  have 
done  me.^  I  will  do  everything  In  my  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  this 
organization  which  owes  so  much  to  the  in^iplratlonal  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Best.  It  is  her  absolute  creation.  Howerer  many  or  what  presidents  we  may 
have  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  equal  her  record.  Look  what  we  have 
become  in  four  years  under  her  guiding  hand.  We  have,  indeed,  hitched  our 
wagon  to  a  star  but  in  a  very  common-sensible  way. 

"I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  my  own  city,  Minneapolis,  has  a  fine  new 
Center  with  »  hundred  and  twenty-five  new  memberif  There  is  a  provisional 
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slate  of  officers  and  we  have  had  two  meetings.  Our  membership  has  been 
simply  the  result  of  these  meetings,  for  as  yet  there  has  been  no  canvassing 
for  members." 

Dr.  Burton  then  introduced  M.  Benedict  Papot,  who  spoke  on 
The  Printed  Play 

"You  cannot  teach  drama  in  the  university  because  a  professor  uses  his 
intelligence  and  not  his  emotions.  He  first  kills  the  play  and  then  proceeds 
to  cut  it  up  and  show  'the  insides.' 

"As  to  the  printed  book,  you  must  have  it  to  get  the  real  value  of  the 
drama.  Nowhere  in  this  country  is  foreign  drama  in  translation  as  it  really 
is.    No — the  productions  here  are  murder — bloody  murder! 

"Go  to  the  play — live  it  in  your  emotions,  feel  it.  Then  go  home  and  turn 
to  your  book.  See  how  you  reacted  to  the  play  in  the  crowd — you  will  be 
surprised.  See  how  much  is  due  to  the  actors'  talent  and  how  much  is  due 
to  the  author.  Again,  read  the  play  first,  visualize  it,  compete  with  the  actor — 
then  go  and  see  it.  See  where  you  'fell  down'  in  your  reading.  Thus  you  will 
sometimes  find  the  limitations  of  the  theatre — ^you  will  find  that  the  author  is 
bigger  than  any  representation.    This  you  get  from  the  printed  book. 

"Again,  read  a  play,  see  it,  read  the  best  critics  on  it,  and  ask  yourself, 
'Which  is  the  fool,  he  or  I?'  Often  the  critic  looks  at  all  plays  from  the 
same  point  of  view. 

"When  you  really  learn  how  to  go  to  the  theatre,  you  will  want  to  go  there 
alone,  you  will  get  so  keenly  sensitive  of  perception.  You  can  only  evolve 
this  sensitiveness  from  within  yourself,  you  cannot  get  it  from  merely  going 
to  the  theatre.  You  can  get  it  from  the  study  of  the  printed  play  and  in  no 
other  way." 


Dr.  Burton  said,  "You  would  not  respect  your  new  President  if  the  worm 
did  not  turn  for  a  few  minutes  and  resent  some  of  M.  Papot's  remarks.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  had  false  standards  of  education.  For  thirty  years  we 
have  chased  the  Umlaut  around  historic  corners  and  called  it  literature.  We 
have  been  slaves  of  the  text  book.  A  text  book  is  an  opaque  body  between 
a  noted  person  and  a  crushed  object  called  'the  reader.' 

"But  I  beg  to  call  M.  Papot's  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few- 
professors  who  absolutely  refuse  to  teach  literature  by  those  methods.  Some 
universities  have  read  'Damaged  Goods'  and  have  even  had  lectures  by 
Richard  Bennett  on  it.  In  the  University  of  Minneapolis,  an  undergraduate  in 
the  Agricultural  Department  wrote  a  play  called  'Back  to  the  Farm'  which 
has  been  played  by  the  students  in  at  least  fifty  small  towns.  We  are  ar-" 
ranging  to  have  two  companies,  but  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
University  is  bringing  homely  drama  to  the  people.  We  are  having  another 
play  written  similar  to  the  first,  about  life  in  the  small  town. 

"Any  antagonism  between  life  and  literature  is  the  worst  kind  of  word- 
mongering.  What  is  a  book,  in  God's  name,  but  a  piece  of  life,  a  man's 
brain  and  a  man's  heart?" 


In  closing  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Percival  Chubb  spoke  briefly  on  the 

plans  of  the  St.  Louis  Pageant,  urging  attendance  by  the  members  of  the 
Drama  League. 

On  motion  the  session  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Burton,  the  new  president,  who 
introduced  Mr.  Roland  Holt  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  well-known  pub- 
lishing firm,  The  Henry  Holt  Co.,  a  director  of  the  Century  Opera  Company 
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and  of  the  New  York  Center  of  the  Drama  League.    Mr.  Holt's  subject  was 


A  Plea  For  the  Highbrows 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  "A  Plea  for  the  Highbrows"  which  I  suppose 
means  for  the  privilege  of  browzing  in  the  high  places  of  drama.  Last  night 
Mr.  Eaton  plead  for  a  Democratic  Theatre  till  you  might  have  thought  him 
running  for  Congress.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  so  long  as  we  are  con- 
tent with  a  theatre  on  the  level  of  most  of  the  'best  sellers'  in  literature,  we'll 
make  no  progress,  and  that  the  most  hopeful  signs  today  are  to  be  found  in  the 
theatres  like  Philadelphia's  excellent  Little  Theatre,  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames'  Little 
Theatre  in  New  York,  and  Chicago's  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  all  appealing  to  an 
aristocracy  of  Culture;  and  that  does  not  mean  one  of  Birth  or  Wealth  by 
any  means,  for  in  New  York  we  owe  a  debt  to  Mr.  Julius  Hoppe  and  his 
Socialists  for  the  first  performance  of  Maeterlinck's  Death  of  TintagoTes, 
Bjornson's  Beyond  Human  Poiver,  Part  II;  Ibsen's  An  Enemy  of  the  People, 
and  other  masterpieces,  while  the  incomparable  Bernard  Shaw  is  also  a  Social- 
ist, he  says.  In  fact,  in  New  York,  at  least,  the  German  tailors  and  small  shop- 
keepers often  support  better  drama  than  do  the  American  brokers  and  bankers 

but  it  took  that  fine  idealist,  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  who  is  a  German  as  well  as  a 
banker,  to  bring  our  Opera  at  least  up  to  Old  World  Standards.  But  our 
Drama,  unfortunately,  is  still  far  below  them,  and  most  of  the  best  that  we 
get  of  it  is  still  imported. 

Yet  we  have  some  American  Dramatists  of  high  standing.  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas,  author  of  many  brilliant  plays,  including  The  Witching  Hour  and 
The  Earl  of  Paivtucket — Mr.  Mackaye,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  The  Scare- 
cro<w  (in  which  Miss  La  Follette,  who  has  addressed  us,  was  a  most  sympa- 
thetic heroine).  Mater  and  A  Thousand  Years  ago — Mr.  Sheldon  of  the  school 
of  Baker,  with  his  Romance,  The  Boss,  etc.,  the  eternally  fresh  and  vigorous 
Gillette  with  Held  by  the  Enemy,  Secret  Service,  and  Too  Much  Johnson.  We 
also  have  our  Three  Georges — George  Ade,  with  his  Country  Chairman  and 
College  Widoiv,  and  George  M.  Cohan,  who  has  reformed  from  musical  com- 
edy, and  given  us  those  perfect  pictures  of  Americans  in  Broadivay  Jones  and 
Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,  and  that  promising  youngster,  George  Middleton, 
whose  Noivadays  seems  to  have  eloquently  voiced  woman's  new  ambitions, 
while  his  one-act  plays  actually  sell  as  books  as  well  as  act  well. 

Now  to  many  it  seems  that  the  improvement  of  our  stage  has  its  best  chance 
in  a  repertoire  theatre.  To  be  sure  occasionally  a  high-grade  manager  like 
Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  has  given  us  fine  works  outside  of  such  a  theatre, 
as  in  his  notable  productions  for  Mrs.  Fiske  of  Heyse's  Mary  of  Magdala, 
Ibsen's  Rosmersholm,  The  Pillars  of  Society,  etc.,  and  Hauptmann's  exquisite 
Hannele,  but  the  repertoire  theatre  gives  the  only  chance  to  see  some  of  the 
very  finest  plays  for  which  there  may  not  in  a  single  season  be  a  public  for 
over  a  dozen  performances.  During  the  season  just  closed  the  little  German 
Theatre  was  the  only  one  in  New  York  with  a  repertoire,  but  it  gave  probably 
over  a  third  of  all  the  notable  performances  of  our  entire  season,  including 
Schnitzler's  Dr.  Bernhardi,  Shaw's  Pygmalion,  Sudermann's  Gute  Ruf  and 
Gluck  im  Winkle,  Fulda's  Talisman,  Ibsen's  Pillars  of  Society,  Goethe's  Faust 
Part  I,  Freytag's  Journalisten  and  other  first-class  plays. 

Probably  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames'  Little  Theatre  with  Barker  and  Housman's 
Prunella,  Shaw's  Philanderers  and  Fitch's  The  Truth  did,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Forbes-Robertsons,  the  most  distinguished  work  among  our 
English  speaking  theatres.  Mr.  Ames'  New  Theatre,  "a  high  failure  which 
o'er  topped  the  bounds  of  low  success"  was  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  essay  of 
this  generation  in  America  at  a  repertoire  theatre.  I  believe  a  theatre  along 
its  lines  with  a  much  less  expensive  yet  appropriate  mounting  and  company, 
and  a  somewhat  different  repertoire,  maintaining  the  admirable  once-a-fort- 
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night  subscription  plan,  can  still  succeed.  Mr.  Ames'  repertoire  for  those 
two  notable  seasons  was  most  interesting. 


1st  Season 
American  (New)  Sheldon's  The  Nigger 
Shakespeare:    Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Twelfth  Night,  The  Winter's  Tale 
Sheridan:  School  for  Scandal 
Galsworthy:  Strife 
Bessier:  Don 

Knoblauch:  The  Cottage  in  the  Air 
Maeterlinck's:  Sister  Beatrice 
Weir  Janssen:  The  Witch 
Fauchois:  Beethoven 


2nd  Season 
American  (New)  Mrs.  Peabody's  The 
Piper,   Mrs.   Austin's  The  Arrow 
Maker 

Shakespeare:  Merry  Wives 
Ibsen:    I  Act  of  Brand 
Pinero:  The  Thunderbolt 
Hichcns:  and  Gordon  Lenox:  Vanity 
Fair 

Paston:   Nobody's  Daughter 
Maeterlinck:    The  Blue  Bird,  Mary 
Magdalene,    Sister    Beatrice  (re- 
peated) 

Meyer-Forster :  Old  Heidelburg 
Bessier:  Don  (repeated) 

The  Theatre  was  leased  to  Miss  Nethersole  for  Mary  Magdalene  and  to 
John  Mnson  for  a  play  about  Marriage,  Under  the  Terror,  both  of  which  were 
included  in  the  subscription. 

Now,  with  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Ames,  I  am  going  to  have  the  effrontery 
to  suggest  a  two  years'  repertoire  for  the  sort  of  Repertoire  Theatre  I  may  not 
be  alone  in  hoping  for,  I  believe  if  Mr.  Ames  had  to  arrange  a  repertoire 
today  (and  I  wish  he  would  favor  us  by  suggesting  one)  it  would  naturally 
considerably  differ  from  those  he  once  gave  us,  also  that  many  plays  in  those 
I  am  suggesting  would  be  supplanted  by  later  ones. 

Repertoire 
for  two  seasons  of  thirty  weeks  each. 


1st  Season 
3  American  plays — one  new  one  and 

Mackaye's  Scarecrow 
Hoyt's:  A  Temperance  Town 
3.  Shakespeare  plays — C  o  r  i  o  1  a  n  u  s 
Henry  IV,  Macbeth  (with  Mr.  Skin- 
ner) 

2  Ibsen  plays — The  Vikings,  The  Wild 
Duck 

Shaw:  The  Doctor's  Dilemma 

Pinero's  Lady  Bountiful,  Synge's 
Shadow  in  the  Glen  with  Yeats' 
Deirdre  and  Middleton's  Tradition 
in  one  evening. 

Hauptmann's  Sunken  Bell 

Sudermann's  Honor 

Rostand's  The  Romancers 

Lavedan's  Prince  D'Aurec 


2nd  Season 
4  American  plays — two  new  ones  and 
Adc's  Country  Chairman,  Fitch's 
Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes 
3  Shakespeare  plays — Richard  II,  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Measure  for 
Measure 

Webster's:  The  Maid's  Tragedy  or 

his  Duchess  of  Malfi 
Shaw's  Devil's  Disciple 
Boucicault's  Colleen  Bawn 
Echegaray's  Great  Galeotto 
Ibsen's  John  Gabriel  Borkman 
Sudermann's  Teja — with  Maeterlinck's 

Death  of  Tintagales 
Goethe's  Faust  Part  II,  as  a  spectacle 

with  music 
Hauptmann's  Beaver  Pelt 

I  confess  frankly  that  I  have  been  put  to  it  for  American  pieces  for  this  list, 
since  some  I  would  like  to  include  would  be  liable  to  have  been  seen  already 
by  too  many  possible  subscribers.  Nevertheless,  I  think  there  is  a  great  value  in 
Mr.  Eaton's  suggestion  that  good  plays  should  be  revived,  and  that  it  is  as 
absurd  to  drop  them  utterly  as  the  managers  genprally  do,  as  in  Opera  it  would 
be  to  drop  the  masterpieces  of  Wagner  and  Verdi,  or,  in  Literature,  those  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens. 

The  successful  Municipal  Theatre  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  industrious 
Stock  C®mpany  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  and  other  companies, 
playing  a  new  piece  each  week,  may  be  stepping  stones  toward  a  Repertoire 
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Theatre.  When  Rcith's  Theattes  and  The  Murray  Hill,  in  New  York  W6te 
run  on  this  plan,  I  often  used  to  find  better  plays  in  them  in  revivals,  than  the 
current  two-dollar  ones  on  Broadway. 

In  conclusion,  let  rac  spe?.k  a  word  of  hope  for  the  future.  The  managers 
have  certainly  been  hard  hit  this  season,  but  they  are  plucky  souls.  When  a 
friend  asked  one  of  them,  how  he  could  still  be  hopeful,  he  answered  "When 
a  man's  flat  on  his  back,  he  can't  do  anything  else,  but  look  up."  Some  of 
them  gave  us  faithful  portrayals  of  garbage  cans,  and  uplifting  plays  about 
crocks  and  wantons,  mean  folk  in  close  rooms.  These  managers  deserved  what 
they  got,  but,  as  usual  the  just  had  to  suffer  with  the  unjust. 

The  Public  have  shown  their  opinion  in  no  uncertain  way.  They  fled  to  the 
romance  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  "movies,"  and  those  of  higher  taste 
thronged  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  while  nearly  half  a  million  more 
sought  pure  (and  even  impure)  romance  with  beauteous  scenes  and  music  at 
the  popular  price  Century  Opera  House.  Those  who  were  still  loyal  to  the 
drama  made  success  of  Prunella;  A  Thousand  Years  Ago,  and  even  of  that 
very  uneven  show,  that,  however,  is  largely  made  up  of  some  of  the  finest 
poetry  in  English,  Omar  The  Tentmaker.  Even  in  that  most  successful  play 
of  the  season,  Seven  Keyes  to  Baldpate,  may  not  some  of  its  success  have  been 
due  to  that  wonderful  winter  night  that  seemed  to  pervade  it  so  completely, 
and  even  to  fill  the  lungs  of  the  audience  with  its  clearness  and  freshness, — 
and  perhaps  also  to  the  fact  that  its  characters  were  humorous  Americans  to  the 
core. 

Our  public  wants  more  than  the  newspaper  and  the  police  court  on  their 
stage.  HamUt  and  Peter  Pan  still  "pay."  We  are  learning  that  dreams  come 
true,  and  that  unless  we  can  "believe  in  fairies,"  like  Horace's  bad  poet,  we 
dry  up  and  turn  gray.  We  still  love  our  heroes,  and  want  great  figures  on  our 
stage,  supermen  and  superb  women,  in  wide  scenes  of  strange  beauty  to  raise 
us  above  and  out  of  ourselves.  There  is  still  room  for  Hope,  Aspiration* 
Beauty  and  Imagination  in  our  theatre.  Will  the  Drama  League  see  to  it  that 
we  get  them? 

Opera  is  a  sort  of  sublimated  Drama  and  before  our  Opera  got  to  the  point 
where  it  is  unsurpassed,  five  men  gave  their  lives  for  it — Henry  E.  Abbey, 
who  opened  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1883,  Henry  E.  Stanton,  who 
managed  the  succeeding  seven  years  of  German  Opera,  Maurice  Grau,  who 
directed  the  following  years  of  French,  Italian  and  later  German  Opera,  and 
his  successor,  Heinrich  Conried,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Gatti-Cazzaza, 
who  now  reigns,  are  all  dead.  The  first  three  survived  their  regencies  but  a 
little  time,  while  Conried  retired  broken  in  health  before  his  three  years  were 
over,  to  die  in  a  few  months  after  laying  down  the  vampire  task.  The  fifth 
man,  Leopold  Damrosch,  died  two  days  after  conducting  a  performance. 

When  our  Drama  can  command  devotion  like  that  of  these  men  or  of  Sir 
Henry  Irvip"-  who  died  in  harness,  it  may  rise  to  take  its  high  place  beside 
our  Opera. 


Mr.  Chubb  presented  an  additional  recommendation  from  the  Committee  on 
Recommendations ; 

"Recommended  that  every  Center  be  asked  to  have  an  active  finance  com- 
mittee to  arrange  the  budget  and  proportion  the  expenditures  in  the  various 
activities  so  that  no  uninformed  management  of  the  minimum  dues  may  lead  to 
a  raising  of  dues  and  consequent  endangering  of  the  democracy  of  the  League." 

Mrs.  Besly  moved  that  the  resolution  be  adopted.  After  much  discussion, 
Mrs.  Meyer  moved  to  lay  the  recommendation  on  the  table.  Carried. 

Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  the  well-known  essayist  of  New  York,  was  the 
next  speaker.    Her  subject  was 

The  Vanishing  Actor 

At  one  of  the  Drama  League  Luncheons  the  other  day  in  New  York,  a  dis- 
tinguished man  arose  and  asked,  "Where  are  the  successors  to  Booth  and  Bar- 
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f«tt?   Who  will  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  Charlotte  Cushman?''  and  sd  on. 

Being  a  student  of  the  Drama  he  should  have  known  that  great  actors  never 
trod  upon  one  another's  heels. 

Garrick  died  when  Kemble  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-two. 

Kemble  died  when  Kean  was  nine  years  old. 

Kean  died  three  years  before  Macready  was  born. 

Mrs.  Siddons  died  when  Charlotte  Cushman  was  fifteen  years  old. 

But  the  most  amusing  thing  about  this  little  speech  was  that  in  order  to  prove 
that  there  were  no  great  actors  left,  this  gentleman  compared  a  modern  revival 
of  "The  Two  Orphans"  with  its  original  production.  Every  one  seemed  deeply 
impressed  and  correspondingly  depressed  until  I  arose  and  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  difference  might  conceivably  be  credited  not  so  much 
to  a  falling  oflp  in  the  actors,  as  a  falling  off  in  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
of  today  regard  the  play. 

Really  asserting  that  things  are  not  what  they  used  to  be,  is  such  a  pleasant 
pastime,  that  one  cannot  but  feel  that  conversation  between  Adam  and  Eve  must 
have  been  sadly  restricted  and  after  they  had  met  the  angel  with  the  flaming 
sword,  the  possibility  of  talking  over  the  good  old  times  must  have  consid- 
erably mitigated  the  hardships  of  exile. 

Now  the  art  of  acting,  being  an  Art,  suffers  from  the  usual  disabilities  that 
assail  all  art,  and  among  these  is  the  reluctance  of  each  age  to  recognize  the 
contemporary  as  a  proper  and  dignified  subject  for  art. 

When  we  hear  that  the  art  of  acting  is  dead,  it  really  means  that  a  Tradition 
of  acting  is  dead — the  same  old  hoary  Tradition  that  Life — contemporary  life — 
cannot  or  should  not  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Art.  Exactly,  as  the  gentle,  roll- 
ing, English  landscape  was  not  supposed  to  dignify  a  canvas  because  it  had  no 
literary  reference  nor  classic  ruins,  so  our  modern  style  of  acting  with  its 
sterner  demands  of  realism,  its  reserve  in  gesture,  its  absence  of  declaiming  and 
its  quiet  methods  of  characterization,  must  win  its  way  against  the  same  en- 
trenched Tradition  of  Great  Acting. 

The  gentleman  at  the  luncheon,  for  instance,  confessed  to  me  he  was  bored  by 
the  Irish  Players  much  the  same  as  the  admirers  of  the  stately  Poussin  and 
Claude  were  bored  by  Constable's  simple  transcription  of  the  countryside. 

•  •  • 

vVe  have  a  public  today  at  the  theatre  which  makes  no  intelligent  demands 
on  the  actor  because  it  comes  totally  unprepared.  It  knows  nothing  of  the 
author's  intentions,  therefore  obviously  it  is  in  no  position  to  test  the  actor's 
art.  For  more  and  more  I  am  becoming  convinced  that  the  art  of  acting  is 
simply  the  art  of  interpreting  the  play  just  as  orchestral  playing  is  interpreting 
a  musical  composition.  It  takes  some  courage  to  hold  to  this  view  considering 
the  violent  hands  that  are  laid  upon  the  text  by  directors,  managers  and  now 
and  then  a  star  without  so  much  as  a  "By  Your  Leave!"  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  conception  of  the  art  of  acting  really  ennobles  the  ac- 
tor's part,  brings  it  back  where  it  should  be  into  the  region  of  mentality  and 
imagination. 

*  •  • 

But  it  is  all  very  well  to  suggest  that  the  director  might  be  more  intelligent, 
but  it  is  the  intelligence  of  the  audience  that  really  is  lacking.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me,  because  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Drama  League 
idea  is  that  its  passion  for  reform  is  excited  not  upon  the  actor  or  upon  the 
playwright,  or  upon  the  manager,  but  upon  the  audience. 

The  ideal  audience — the  audience  which  the  League  is  forming — will  not 
come  to  the  footlights  utterly  unprepared  to  make  any  demands.  Now  what 
is  the  demand  we  should,  as  an  intelligent  audience,  make?  Clearly  the  best 
possible  interpretation  of  the  play.  And  this  we  can  exact  only  when  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  play  through  reading  and  have  fortified  ourselves  to  re- 
ject the  mere  shadow  of  an  author's  intention  which  too  often  the  incompetence 
or  vanity  of  the  star  has  given  us. 

Let  us  see  how  it  works:    I  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  Mrs.  Patrick 
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Campbell  in  Pinero's  "Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith."  If  I  had  not  previously  read 
the  play,  I  should  never  have  kn»wn  how  her  vanity  robbed  it  of  its  real  sig- 
nificance. The  very  theme  of  the  play  became  meaningless  because  she  was 
unwilling  to  appear  as  a  badly  dressed  slattern  even  for  two  acts.  Not  only 
the  great  moment  of  the  play  was  absolutely  lost  (lost  so  that  no  one  unforti- 
fied by  a  reading  of  the  play  could  have  suspected  how  completely  they  were 
being  cheated  of  the  author's  intention)  but  gone  also  was  all  the  subtlety  and 
tragic  significance  of  the  characterization. 

In  the  same  way  Miss  Barrymore's  interpretation  of  "Tante"  lacked  sub- 
tlety if  one  compared  it  with  the  heroine  of  the  book.  That  is  the  only  good  I 
know  of  a  dramatized  novel — the  chances  are  greater  that  the  audience  comes 
to  the  theatre  with  something  at  least  of  a  standard  whereby  to  measure  up  the 
acting.  The  play  of  Tante  by  Mr.  Chambers  was  admirably  contrived.  Of 
course,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  great  pianist  could  more  easily  be  given 
through  the  pages  of  a  novel  than  through  a  play — ^yet  it  was  clear  that  Miss 
Barrymore  had  no  intention  of  giving  more  than  a  tithe  of  what  Mr.  Chambers 
furnished  her.  She  rejected  all  that  really  lifted  the  characterization  from  the 
commonplace  and  possibly  with  her  eye  on  the  box-office  all  that  might  conceiv- 
ably have  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  unthinking  audience.  Apparently  the  havoc 
wrought  upon  motivation  and  sincerity  did  not  enter  into  her  calculations. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  have  a  fine  body  of  actors  only  if  we  have  first 
a  body  of  play-reading  playgoers.  The  publication  of  current  plays  which  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  Drama  League's  many  activities  is  going  to  do 
much  to  help  this  along.  For  I  have  discovered  a  paradox  which  in  its  way 
is  quite  as  interesting  as  the  celebrated  one  of  Diderot. 

When  there  is  no  real  interest  in  the  play  itself,  no  reading  of  plays  at  home, 
no  intimate  knowledge  of  lines  and  characters,  the  interest  of  the  theatre  audi- 
ence is  centered  upon  the  play,  and  conversely, 

When  there  is  great  interest  in  the  play,  plays  read  at  home,  known  by 
heart  and  discussed,  the  interest  of  the  audience  at  the  theatre  is  centered  upon 
the  actor. 

I  am  not  trymg  to  win  the  reputation  of  a  female  Chesterton.  I  am  mcicly 
applying  to  Art  the  simple  physical  law  that  you  cannot  do  more  than  one 
thing  at  a  time.  The  history  of  all  art  has  been  a  swinging  of  attention  on  the 
part  both  of  creator  and  audience  away  from  the  thing  said  to  the  manner  of 
flaying  it  and  back  again.  An  audience,  by  which  I  mean  the  book  and  picture 
audience  as  well  as  the  theatre  audience — is  either  concerned  with  the  context 
or  the  technique.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  Art,  if  audiences  had  a  habit 
of  balancing  the  thing  expressed  by  its  manner  of  expression,  if  they  were  not 
so  apt  to  bestow  the  laurel  on  the  one  hand  upon  an  exquisite  facility  of  say- 
ing nothing,  or  on  the  other,  an  admirable  intention  minus  accomplishment. 

To  prove  my  paradoxes,  suppose  you  go  to  hear  a  play  by  Galsworthy  and 
another  by  Barrie,  your  interest  is  centered  in  each  instance  upon  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  Drama.  But  let  it  be  known  that  both  authors  have  treated  the  same 
theme,  then  your  interest  at  once  is  transferred  from  the  story  to  the  manner 
in  which  each  has  unfolded  it.  The  technical  perfection  of  the  Greek  Drama 
was  to  my  mind  helped  out,  at  least,  by  its  limitation  of  theme.  When  poets 
sing  of  subjects  quite  familiar  to  their  audience,  their  main  concern  is  upon  the 
handling  of  the  theme  rather  than  upon  the  building  up  of  the  theme  itself. 
The  most  familiar  instance  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  Shifting  of 
Interest,  is  clearly  the  opera.  Here  we  have  what  is  largely  a  sophisticafed 
audience  listening  to  virtuosity  or  the  technical  performance  rather  than  to  the 
music  itself.  The  opera  singer  has  the  advantage  of  being  measured  up  to  a 
conscious  standard.  Of  course  on  the  other  hand  when  a  new  opera  is  put  on, 
interest  is  centered  on  the  music  and  not  on  the  manner  of  giving  it.  This  is 
beautifully  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  Greek  Theatre.  It  is  a  point,  so 
far  as  I  know,  never  before  made,  but  immensely  significant  to  me.  You  know 
that  the  great  Dionysiac  Festival  took  place  once  a  year  in  Athens.  The  great- 
est poets  entered  the  contest  for  the  prize.   But  as  the  other  cities  of  Attica  be- 
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gan  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Drama,  the  poets  came  there  from  Athens  with 
their  players  and  gave  performances  not  of  new  plays,  but  of  old  successes 
which  had  already  pleased  in  Athens.  So  what  happened?  Since  they  were 
plays  already  sorncwhat  known — the  interest  was  centered  not  on  the  play  but 
on  the  players.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the  laurel  at  these  performances 
outside  of  Athens — Salamis  Eleusis  and  so  on,  was  bestowed  in  competition  not 
upon  the  poets  but  upon  the  best  company  of  "actors.  At  about  this  time  statues 
began  to  be  erected  not  to  the  dramatists  but  to  the  actors. 

I  hope  you  agree  with  me  that  this  is — notwithstanding  certain  signs  to  the 
contrary — an  age  rather  of  the  play  than  the  player — that  on  the  whole  (for 
of  course  there  is  danger  in  all  generalization)  we  go  to  the  theatre  to  wait 
breathlessly  upon  the  unfolding  of  the  drama  rather  than  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  is  unfolded  either  by  playwright  or  player. 

[Here  Mrs.  Meyer  went  into  the  difficulty  for  the  actors  of  today  to  acquire 
the  necessary  technique.] 

It  is  not  wholly  tlxe  fault  of  manager  or  agent  that  actors  are  driven  into 
specialties — this  too  rests  more  with  the  audience  than  you  imagine.  For  in- 
stance, let  a  manager  be  ever  so  willing  to  give  an  actor  a  chance  at  a  new 
impersonation  which  he  acts  perhaps  with  exquisite  art,  but  in  which  the  public 
does  not  recognize  its  old  favorite,  the  public  simply  sulks.  It  is  the  public, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  assure  you,  which  will  not  permit  its  favorites  to  be 
actors.  Think  of  one  star  after  another  who  has  tried  to  impersonate  some- 
thing unexpected.  It  has  often  been  well  done,  it  has  often  revealed  unsus- 
pected depths,  but  you  know  it  has  never  succeeded.  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  tells 
me  that  this  is  true  even  of  the  moving  picture  audiences.  Try  putting  Bunny, 
for  instance,  in  another  kind  of  role  from  which  they  are  accustomed  to  see 
himi — ^they  simply  will  not  have  it.  They  boo  and  hiss  and  show  their  dis- 
pleasure in  every  possible  way. 

But  we  must  keep  our  heads  and  not  launch  forth  into  a  denunciation  of 
theatrical  conditions.  This  pushing  people  into  one  narrow  rut  is  not  the  habit 
of  the  theatre-audience  alone, — it  is  the  habit  of  the  unthinking  public  at  large. 
The  pressure  on  the  artist  to  specialize,  to  strike  a  single  note,  is  overwhelming. 
Few  indeed  can  resist  it.  The  actors  really  suffer  no  more  than  the  members 
of  any  other  profession.  Magazine  editors  pay  writers  to  repeat  themselves, 
the  gallery  visitor  is  chagrined  unless  he  recognizes  his  favorite  painter  at  a 
glance.  A  man  who  once  painted  a  successful  bridge  must  go  on  painting 
bridges  all  the  rest  of  his  life — or  starve.  Heavy,  heavy  bribes  are  held  out 
at  every  turn  for  the  suppression  of  any  possible  versatility  that  may  be  at 
our  command.  Even  the  successful  physician  is  the  one  who  uses  his  grey  mat- 
ter least  and  sends  his  patients  all  through  the  same  routine.  Lack  of  con- 
science, choosing  the  easiest  way,  making  the  boldest  bid  for  popularity — good 
heavens !  these  are  human  faults,  belonging  to  no  one  profession  no,  nor  to  no 
one  age ! 

*    *  * 

And  now  as  I  close,  one  word  about  the  future.  One  cannot  speak  of  the 
stage  today  without  dragging  in  the  movies  and  I  shall  be  no  exception.  The 
usual  superficial  way  of  looking  at  the  situation  of  blaming  the  movies  for 
every  ill,  is  much  more  amusing  than  mine.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  movies.  I 
do  not  fear  their  influence  in  the  least.  I  have  been  reading  a  book  called 
"Motion  Picture  Acting:  How  to  Prepare  for  Photo  Plays.  What  Qualifica- 
tions are  Necessary,"  written. by  an  artist  herself.  It  is  written  in  the  style 
in  which  the  most  breezy  slang  is  mingled  with  such  elegant  phrases  as  "the 
lure  of  the  screen,"  "the  eyes,  the  windows  of  the  soul,"  etc.  I  pick  out  for 
your  delectation  a  few  gems: 

"Large,  dark  expressive  eyes  are  a  special  asset." 

"Personality  is  an  almost  indefinable  'something'  which  lures  or  repels." 
"Be  neat  and  magnetic — attractive  not  gaudy,  in  your  dress  and  demeanor." 
The  lady  believes  that  the  art  of  the  "movie  actor"  is  to  be  taken  most 
seriously.   She  is  delighted  when  a  star  of  the  legitimate  firmament  is  featured 
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in  the  film — and  in  a  burst  of  rapture  points  to  the  heights  of  Rose  Coghlan  as 
Rosalind  in  the  Vitagraph's  company's  production  of  "As  You  Like  It." 

She  raises  her  voice  in  the  general  chorus  against  "types,"  but  here  she 
is  quite  wrong.  In  the  movies,  we  do  need  types — makeup  is  not  very  con- 
vincing and  mentality  can  not  get  across.  Mrs.  Fiske  may  be  a  wonderful 
Tess  in  the  play,  but  she  is  almost  grotesque  as  the  beautiful  young  milk 
maid  in  the  photo  production. 

But  I  do  not  fear  for  the  future  of  the  art  of  acting  because  it  is  inconceivable 
that  we  should  go  much  further  in  our  present  folly  in  trying  to  out-raovie 
the  movies.  I  am  aware  that  only  the  other  day  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  said 
that  since  the  movies  are  upon  us,  we  must  make  over  the  legitimate  drama 
to  resemble  them  as  much  as  possible.  He  declares  that  our  American  au- 
diences demand  movement  rather  than  dialogue  or  ideas.  "They  demand 
strong,  quick  scenes,"  he  says,  "no  matter  how  they  are  put  together  or  why." 
I  deny  that  in  toto — the  audiences  that  throng  the  moving  picture  palaces  may, 
but  I  insist  that  there  is  quite  an  impressive  minority,  in  this  country,  which 
does  care  very  much  how  a  play  is  put  together.  Furthermore,  he  ventures 
to  predict  that  "the  play  that  will  have  the  greatest  vogue  next  year  is  the 
play  of  a  succession  of  scenes  so  quickly  over  that  it  will  compete  with  the 
moving  picture  play:  only  it  will  compete  victoriously  because  it  will  have 
all  the  movement  of  the  moving  picture  plays  plus  real  people  and  real 
voices." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — at  whatever  risk  a  playwright  assumes  in  criticising 
a  powerful  manager — I  nevertheless  must  say  that  I  think  that  is  a  most  un- 
intelligent view  of  present  conditions.  It  is  bad  art  and  I  believe  it  is 
bad  business.  Every  age  has  always  predicted  the  end  of  the  legitimate 
drama.  In  the  Seventeenth  century  there  was  Farquhar  complaining  bitterly 
that  Gallic  heels  were  too  quick  for  English  heads.  A  century  later.  Gold- 
smith sneered  that  an  actor  is  rewarded  for  the  merit  of  his  heels  and  not  of 
his  head.  Colley  Gibber  elaborately  explained  to  his  day  and  generation 
that  since  a  second  theatre  had  been  opened  in  London,  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  him  to  keep  his  former  high  standard  ichen  there  had  been  no  un- 
scrupulous rival  in  the  field! 

The  trouble  comes  with  the  manager  losing  his  head.    We  are  not  all  of 
us  spending  our  nightly  nickels  in  a  mad  rush  to  the  moving  picture  palaces. 
The  mistake  lies  in  failing  to  have  a  clear  idea  which  audience  one  wishes 
to  address. 

When  the  art  of  Photography  first  was  discovered,  the  cry  went  forth 
that  there  was  an  end  of  Painting.  Did  the  painters  go  on  as  they  had  been 
doing,  carefully  painting  every  blade  of  grass  and  every  leaf?  Did  they — like 
Mr.  Charles  Frohman — feverishly  try  to  outrival  the  camera  in  accuracy? 
No!  they  bravely  left  to  the  camera  such  things  as  the  camera  could  do,  and 
swept  over  into  a  realm  where  a  mechanical  invention  could  not  hope  to 
follow  them.  Personality,  interpretation,  emotion,  became  the  watchwords 
of  Painting — not  a  hand-painted  imitation  of  Photographic  exactness! 

And  so  Painting  did  not  die — ks  it  surely  would  have  done  had  it  followed 
some  panic-stricken  leader  of  little  faith. 

The  future  of  the  art  of  the  theatre  lies  in  precisely  the  same  way,  in 
putting  on  plays  which  dare  to  take  hold  of  ideas  that  stir,  which,  indeed,  have 
action,  but  an  action  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  the  movies — not 
physical  action,  not  the  policeman  running  after  the  cyclist  and  stumbling  over 
the  ash  can,  but  plays  with  dramatic  action,  the  only  kind  of  action  that 
really  counts — the  action  of  ideas. 

It  may^  be  wise  to  "fight  fire  with  fire,"  but  I  deny  that  poor  art  can  be 
fought  with  poorer  art.  We  should,  in  that  case,  have  only  the  devastation 
without  the  victory.    That  which  alone  can  conquer  Poor  Art  is  True  Art. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  who  spoke,  on  "The  Stage  Child,  Shall 
We  Help  or  Hinder?"  Dr.  Burton  said,  "There  are  good  people  on  both 
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sides  of  this  question,  but  this  player  comes  to  tell  us  what  he  has  learned 
from  his  experience  and  observations  in  professional  life." 

The  Stage  Child— Shall  We  Help  or  Hinder? 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  "Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  busy  life  has 
prevented  me  from  being  lectured  to  and  I  have  found  this  convention  a  new 
and  interesting  experience.  I  have  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the  talks 
during  these  three  days  and  I  was  especially  interested  in  what  Mrs.  Heniger 
told  us  this  morning  about  the  Children's  Educational  Theatre  as  an  institu- 
tion with  a  charter  to  teach  the  children  English.  That  is  good.  Stage 
children  learn  English  in  a  professional  way  and  it  is  early  impressed  on 
their  minds. 

'The  stage  child  loves  his  work.  Great  as  is  the  amateur's  love  for  acting, 
it  is  feeble  compared  with  the  love  of  the  professional.  The  roots  of  the 
love  for  the  theatre  are  deep  in  all  human  nature,  not  only  in  the  good  but 
in  the  wicked.  The  drama  is  the  most  popular  of  all  arts  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful.  The  theatre  is  not  only  a  necessity  but  its  absence  would  be 
a  calamity.  If  you  expect  the  theatre  to  continue,  you  must  not  rob  it  of  its 
chief  means  of  supply.  If  you  rob  the  theatre  of  the  children,  what  becomes 
of  the  theatre?  All  who  have  attained  or  touched  eminence  in  the  profession 
have  been  child  actors. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  list  of  the  great  actors  who  were  on  the  stage  as  chil- 
dren: Charles  Macklin,  John  Philip  Kemble,  Charles  Kemble,  Sarah  Kemble, 
Dora  Jordan,  Frances  Abington,  George  Ann  Bellamy,  Peg  Woffington,  Edmond 
Kean,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Grimaldi,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Joseph  Hoffman,  Eliza  O'Neill,  Adelina  Patti,  Melba,  Fritzi 
Scheff,  John  Howard  Payne,  Salvini,  Rachel,  Ristori,  The  Bateman  Sisters,  Ed- 
win Forrest,  Edwin  Booth,  John  S.  Clarke,  Mrs.  General  Landor,  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, Mrs.  John  Drew,  Fanny  Davenport,  Adelaide  Phillips,  Agnes  Robertson, 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Howard  (Topsy),  Agnes  Booth,  Marie  Wilton,  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Clara 
Morris,  Maggie  Mitchell,  Julia  Arthur,  Mrs.  Kendall  (Lotta),  Ellen  Terry, 
Jane  Hading,  Julia  Marlowe,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Maude  Adams,  Eleanora  Duse, 
Annie  Russell,  Blanche  Bates,  May  Irwin,  Effie  Shannon,  Henry  E.  Dixey, 
Arnold  Daly,  James  K.  Hackett,  Cyril  Scott,  Mme.  Nazimova,  Mabel  Talia- 
ferro, Edith  Taliaferro,  Rose  Coghlan,  William  Collier,  Sam  Bernard,  Eddie 
Foy,  Jefferson  de  Angelis,  Elsie  Leslie,  Mrs.  Yeaman's,  Loie  Fuller,  Joseph 
Hart  Anna  Held,  Adeline  Genee,  Clara  Lippman,  May  Buckly,  Edward  Har- 
rigi-?!,  Hilda  Spong,  Fritz  Williams,  Florence  Rockwell,  Frank  Gilmore, 
Heiir  Woodruff,  Mabel  Hollins,  Walter  Jones,  Frederick  de  Belleville,  Lillian 
Lawrence,  Maude  Harrison,  Edna  May,  J.  W.  Wallack,  Henry  Placide,  E.  M. 
Holland,  Louis  Alderich,  William  Seymour,  Ida  Vernon,  Holbrook  Blinn,  Row- 
land Buckstone,  Frederick  Bond,  Grace  Filkins,  Dustin  Farnum,  Andrew  Mack, 
Peter  F.  Dailey,  Joseph  F.  Cawthorne,  Henry  Clay  Blaney,  Lew  Fields,  Joseph 
Weber,  George  M.  Cohan,  Wallace  Eddinger,  Minnie  Palmer,  Tony  Pastor, 
Bijou  Heron,  Bijou  Fernandez,  Irene  Franklin,  Vesta  Tilley,  Fay  Templeton, 
Edna  Spooner,  Cecil  Spooner,  Laura  Hope  Crewes,  Harry  Davenport,  Tommy 
Russell,  Emma  Carus,  Joseph  Shean,  Daniel  Sully,  Giovanni  Perugini,  Lillian 
Blauvelt,  Elsie  Janis. 

"Ellen  Terry,  in  her  autobiography,  says  that  Irving  was  stiff  with  self- 
consciousness  all  the  time  he  was  on  the  stage,  and  that  many  of  the  defects 
in  his  acting  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  a  child  actor,  that  he 
had  not  had  his  training  in  the  unconscious,  formative  years  of  his  life.  He 
was  fully  conscious  of  this  himself  and  often  talked  it  over  with  Miss  Terry. 

"Forbes  Robertson  has  said  that  he  can  sit  in  an  audience  in  any  theatre 
and  pick  out  those  who  have  been  child  actors.  Of  course,  the  actor  can,  and 
sometimes  does,  learn  his  art  at  a  later  period,  but  it  materially  lessens  his 
chances  of  success.  He  should  come  on  the  stage  before  the  self-conscious 
age.  The  technique  of  the  art  is  difficult  enough,  but  added  to  self-conscious- 
ness, it  is  almost  superhuman. 
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"The  chief  function  of  the  stage  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Chil- 
dren are  the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature. 

"The  theatre  can  exist  without  children,  but  how  does  it  exist?  If  Joseph 
Jefferson  were  living,  he  could  not  play  in  Boston  or  Chicago,  or  if  he  did, 
they  would  have  to  put  up  with  crippled  and  inferior  performances.  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody  Marks'  prize  play  'The  Piper'  could  not  be  performed  before 
her  ©wn  townspeople  because  of  the  child  labor  laws. 

"There  should  of  course  be  proper  safeguards  for  children  on  the  stage. 
One  must  admit  that  there  are  cases  occasionally  where  in  the  cheap  theatres 
and  music  halls,  the  conditions  have  not  been  right  for  children,  but  under 
proper  safeguards,  there  can  be  no  danger.  A  judge  of  the  juvenile  courts 
told  me  that  the  worse  case  of  immorality  that  ever  came  to  his  court  started 
in  a  Sunday  school.  There  is  no  reason  for  preventing  children  from  playing 
under  proper  protection.  There  is  no  more  danger  there  than  in  the  streets 
or  in  the  schools. 

"Other  interests  than  those  of  the  child  are  injured  by  keeping  children 
off  of  the  stage.  The  scope  of  the  dramatist  is  narrowed.  He  cannot  write 
plays  with  children  in  them  until  they  are  too  old  to  be  of  use,  A  child  of 
fourteen  to  sixteen  cannot  play  the  infant  in  the  cradle.  It  is  a  great  artistic 
loss  to  the  world  if  the  dramatist  must  omit  all  the  pathetic,  sympathetic  ap- 
peal of  the  beautiful  father  and  mother  love. 

"The  law  in  Illinois  is  a  failure  so  far  as  it  relates  to  children  on  the 
stage.  There  are  more  children  on  the  stage  in  Illinois  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  before.  It  is  a  failure  because  it  has  no  public  opinion  behind  it. 
It  is  only  kept  on  the  statute  books  through  the  personal  appeal  and  personal- 
ity of  that  wonderful  woman,  Miss  Jane  Addams.  The  hardest  thing  the 
child  on  the  stage  has  to  contend  with  is  Miss  Jane  Addams. 

"Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater  exponent  of  the 
sympathetic  treatment  of  children,  has  said  again  and  again  that  we  should 
lift  the  ban  and  let  the  child  have  the  benefit  of  the  educational  opportunity 
of  the  stage.  In  a  personal  letter  to  me,  Judge  Lindsey  says:  'I  wish  you 
would  make  clear  the  point  that  we  do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  child 
labor  laws  (that  is,  necessarily).  We  want  a  special  law  relating  to  the 
education  of  children  in  music  and  the  drama  and  compelling  the  managers 
to  pay  for  that  education,  and  the  child  receive  the  benefit.  It  would  not 
follow  that  this  should  be  done  through  exemptions  in  any  child  labor  bill 
and  thus,  as  Miss  Addams  fears,  open  up  the  way  for  other  exemptions.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  you  were  making  exemptions  from  child  labor  laws 
by  permitting  the  education  of  children  in  the  trades  and  manual  training 
work  and  allowing  them  to  make  things  for  their  folks,  or  themselves,  or  even 
to  sell  their  products  and  make  money  while  they  are  learning  something.' 
And  Judge  Lindsey  goes  even  further  and  says  that  Miss  Addams  has  been 
too  radical  and  may  bring  about  a  reaction.  Louisiana  had  such  a  law  but 
repealed  it.  Public  opinion  was  bitterly  against  the  law.  I  spoke  before  the 
legislature  of  Louisiana  on  the  subject  when  the  bill  repealing  the  law  was 
up  for  consideration,  and  I  know  the  facts  regarding  it. 

"Let  me  read  you  this  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  Ne'w  Orleans  Daily 
States,  December  23,  1913,  'Judge  Ben  Lindsey  of  Denver  made  an  address 
before  the  Drama  League  of  Chicago  the  other  day  in  which  he  declared  that 
children  should  be  permitted  to  work  on  the  stage  under  proper  safeguards. 

"  'I  have  seen  factory  children  who  disliked  the  life,'  said  Judge  Lindsey, 
'but  I  never  saw  a  stage  child  who  did  not  want  to  remain  in  the  profession.' 
Only  those  whose  views  are  so  extreme  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  qualify  as  safe  councillors  of  legislation  for  child  welfare  will  dispute 
Judge  Lindsey's  statement. 

"Judge  Lindsey's  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  child  in  the  respectable  play- 
house or  picture  theatre.  Everyone  recognizes  that  where  there  is  no  super- 
vision of  the  stage  children,  they  will  sometimes  be  found  in  an  unwholesome 
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atmosphere  in  the  lower  order  of  show  houses  and  concert  halls.  But  there 
never  can  be  any  justification  for  attempting  to  stifle  budding  dramatic  genius 
on  the  legitimate  stage  by  radical  legislation  intended  to  reach  the  evil  on  the 
unregulated  stage. 

"New  Orleans  suffered  from  such  an  attempt  a  few  years  ago  when  a  child 
labor  law  which  could  not  have  passed  if  the  use  to  which  it  was  subsequently 
put  had  been  foreseen,  was  enforced  with  such  extreme  severity  as  to  prohibit 
the  appearance  of  any  child  upon  the  stage  in  this  city.  It  not  only  prevented 
local  musical  prodigies  from  being  heard,  but  diverted  from  New  Orleans 
some  of  the  cleanest  and  most  notable  stage  productions. 

"Public  sentiment  deeply  resented  the  harshness  of  its  enforcement,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  country  legislators  were  misled  into  believing  that  an 
amendatory  statute  would  destroy  the  supervision  of  factory  employment  of 
women  and  children  it  required  bitter  and  prolonged  fighting  at  two  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  before  the  wrong  was  remedied. 

"While  favoring  the  stage  child,  Judge  Lindsey  said  to  the  Chicago 
Dramatists  that  it  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards.  It  is 
worthy  to  note  that  the  law  passed  by  the  Louisiana  legislature  has  been 
declared  to  be  the  most  enlightened  legislative  expression  on  the  subject,  and 
a  model  which  eventually  all  the  states  will  follow. 

"The  law  was  drafted  by  Judge  Andrew  H.  Wilson  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  this  city  after  correspondence  with  Judge  Lindsey  and  many  of  the  most 
prominent  authorities  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  child,  and  it  went  before 
the  legislature  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Judge  Lindsey. 

"The  law  has  worked  admirably  here.  It  lays  down  requirements  which 
look  to  the  complete  safeguarding  of  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
child.  It  gives  ample  authority  to  prohibit  the  appearance  of  any  child  not 
surrounded  by  the  proper  environment. 

_  "The  la^y  was  passed,  as  we  have  said,  against  the  most  fanatical  opposi- 
tion;  but  it  has  so  thoroughly  justified  itself  that  the  public  sentiment  of 
Louisiana  would  tolerate  no  serious  attack  upon  it. 

"Judge  Wilson  says  in  a  letter  'I  can  endorse  what  the  editor  says  as  to 
the  law.'  This  same  judge  says  that  in  three  years'  experience  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  he  has  not  had  a  single  case  of  a  stage  child  brought  in  for  immorality. 

"The  Drama  League  can  help  in  doing  the  stage  child  justice  by  seconding 
the  efforts  of  these  judges. 

"To  keep  children  off  the  stage  is  also  an  injustice  to  the  theatrical  manager. 
Business  interests  should  be  protected,  but  I  should  care  nothing  about  that  if 
this  law  is  necessary  to  protect  the  child.  But  it  never  was  and  it  never  will 
be  necessary.  I  am  lifting  up  my  voice  in  the  hope  that  my  protest  may  do 
some  good  in  this  cause. 

"It  is  an  injustice  to  place  the  pampered  child  of  the  stage  on  a  level  with 
the  child  in  the  sweatshop.  The  drama  is  not  a  trade.  It  is  an  art.  It  is  an 
injustice  to  prevent  a  child  from  receiving  training  in  an  art  for  which  it 
has  talent. 

"Every  child  on  the  stage  should  be  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian 
who  is  competent  to  teach  it.  There  should  be  safeguards  in  the  morality  of 
the  play  in  which  the  child  appears,  and  there  should  be  regulations  for  the 
safety  of  life  and  limb.  The  manager  should  give  bonds  to  carry  out  these 
regulations.    All  this  should  be  provided  for  by  specific  legislation. 

"A  nation  is  known  by  the  number  of  geniuses  it  produces,  England  by  its 
Shakespeare,  France  by  its  Moliere,  Spain  by  its  Calderon  and  its  Lopa  de 
Vega.  Do  we  not  also  think  of  our  Forrests,  our  Cushmans,  our  Booths  and 
our  Jeffersons? 

"Some  one  says,  *I  shouldn't  like  my  child  to  be  on  the  stage.'  Then  keep 
him  off.  Perhaps  he  hasn't  ability,  then  it  is  the  worst  possible  place  for  him. 
But  if  he  has  and  you  make  a  tradesman  of  him,  what  will  you  say  to  the 
child  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  place?    Keep  your  own  child 
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off  the  stage  if  you  will,  but  don't,  I  beg,  prevent  others  from  giving  their 
children  the  opportunity  of  training  in  an  art  for  which  they  may  be  fitted." 

Dr.  Burton,  being  obliged  to  leave  in  order  to  make  his  train,  after  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  before  the  League,  called  Mrs.  Best  to  preside  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  Dr.  Burton  said:  "The  penalty  of  the  marvelous 
progress  made  by  the  League  is  found  in  the  fact  that  increasing  financial 
demands  must  be  made.  There  is  a  very  pressing  need  for  funds  this  year 
in  order  that  we  may  employ  a  paid  organizer  to  do  the  organization  work 
and  carry  on  the  circuit  plan.  An  intelligent,  high-class  man,  such  as  is 
necessary  for  this  work,  will  command  a  salary  of  at  least  $2,500  per  year. 
There  is  an  immediate  need  for  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  month's  salary 
while  the  plan  is  being  tried  as  an  experiment.  I  have  put  my  name  on  a 
paper  which  you  will  find  on  the  table  by  the  door.  If  any  of  you  feel  inclined 
to  help  in  this  matter  you  can  do  the  same. 

"The  second  important  question  that  is  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
League  at  this  time  is  the  question  of  turning  The  Drama  Quarterly  into  a 
monthly.  It  will  be  much  more  useful  as  an  organ  of  propaganda  in  that 
form,  but  it  will  also  require  some  money  to  effect  the  change.  I  ask  you  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  best  method  of  getting  the  necessary  money.  Shall 
we  sell  stock  or  raise  the  dues?  Or  is  there  some  other  and  better  plan?  .  .  . 
We  members  of  the  Drama  League  must  have  a  sense  of  social  obligation — 
a  sense  of  citizenship.  The  theatre  is  a  democratic  problem.  We  must  help 
it  or  it  harm  mankind.    It  is  a  sort  of  natural  Peoples'  church,  and  its 

presentations  of  life  should  bring  to  the  people  joy,  uplift,  and  enlargement. 
The  League  respects  the  commercial  manager,  but  any  body  who  puts  a  vile 
and  vicious  play  on  the  stage  is  a  public  enemy  and  to  be  treated  as  such. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  personal  liberty  which  encroaches  on  the  general 
good.  The  evil  that  radiates  from  the  theatre  must  stop,  and  we  ought  to 
keep  that  before  us  as  an  object.  I  pledge  you  that  I  will  work  up  to  the  limit 
of  my  time  and  strength  In  the  interests  of  the  League." 


After  Dr.  Burton's  departure,  Mrs.  Best  took  the  chair,  expressing  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  privilege  of  conducting  the  closing  session  of  this  unusual  and 
momentous  occasion.  Mrs.  Best  then  introduced  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  made  a  brief  address  on 

The  League  and  the  National  Spirit 

"We  have  the  gestation  of  the  great  drama  of  democracy  and  the  ritual  of 
democracy  in  a  great  pageant.  ...  It  is  the  bringing  together  of  all  the  arts, 
drama,  music,  dancing,  etc.,  that  used  to  belong  together  and  have  been  un- 
lawfully sundered. 

"In  the  St.  Louis  Pageant,  there  will  be  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people  in- 
volved and  we  have  the  most  ideal  conditions  of  staging,  etc.  We  feel  that 
the  by-products  will  be  more  important  than  the  pageant  itself;  the  practising 
of  the  old  folk  arts  by  the  people  together,  the  consolidation  of  the  amateur 
organizations,  the  civic  conferences  which  we  hope  will  result  ia  a  rebirth  of 
civic  idealism." 


In  closing  the  Convention  Mrs.  Best  called  Mr.  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne, 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Center  to  say  a  word  of  farewell.  Mr.  Jayne 
expressed  regret  that  the  Convention  was  nearing  its  close,  and  urged  the 
League  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  again  next  year.  Mrs.  Best  read  invitations 
from  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles  to  hold  the 
next  Convention  with  them,  explaining  that  this  matter  would  be  settled  by 
the  Directors  in  the  fall.  As  a  farewell  message  she  said:  "It  is  a  great  and 
unexpected  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  a  few  of  the  things  which  were 
in  my  heart  to  say  today,  in  relinquishing  the  chair  to  our  beloved  new  Pres- 
ident.   The  hour  was  then  so  late  that  I  did  not  dare  take  one  moment  of 
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it.  Now,  however,  I  can  tell  you  how  much  it  has  meant  t©  have  yeur  ever- 
ready  and  Uyal  response  to  every  appeal — to  have  your  interest,  your  earnest 
amd  quick  support;  I  can  assure  you  that  the  success  of  the  year  has  not 
been  our  work  but  has  been  accomplished  because  we  have  always  had  your 
enthusiasm  and  your  co-operation.  I  can  beg  of  you  for  our  new  President 
all  of  this  which  you  have  generously  given  me,  and  more,  I  can  beg  you  to 
remember  that  although  in  the  past  we  have  surprised  ourselves  and  out- 
siders by  our  growth  and  our  accomplishments, — we  have  now  achieved  a  posi- 
tion where  much  is  expected  of  us,  and  where  it  will  be  difficult  to  live  up  to 
those  expectations.  It  will  take  even  greater  devotion,  even  more  earnest  and 
effective  effort  than  hitherto.  Each  of  us,  as  we  go  back  to  our  respective 
niches,  must  carry  with  us  the  visions  we  have  seen  here ;  we  must  live  the 
message  of  the  Convention;  above  all,  we  must  remember  that  if  we  are  to 
do  the  great  things  planned  today,  the  Board  must  absolutely  have  the 
financial  support  of  the  field.  We  must  have  not  only  your  loyalty,  earnestness 
and  active  support,  but  we  must  have  your  help  and  advice,  your  assistance 
in  securing  the  financial  aid  to  effect  the  great  things  which  you  have  voted 
we  shall  do.  Remember  that  it  was  you — the  delegates,  representing  our 
Centers  and  active  members, — who  placed  these  undertakings  upon  us, — it  waa 
you,  representing  our  active  membership,  who  decreed  that  wc  are  to  under- 
take this  broadening  of  the  work,  and  therefore  we  must  look  to  you  for  help 
in  securing  the  absolutely  necessary  financial  support. 

"This  wonderful  year  which  is  back  of  us  is  due  to  your  strengthening  of 
our  hands,  your  ready  co-operation — let  us  turn  our  faces  toward  the  big 
things  of  next  year  with  determination  to  push  forward  in  every  way  the 
movement  for  which  we  are  working.  I  place  upon  your  hearts  this  burden 
of  financial  responsibility  to  the  National  in  closing  this  session,  and  declare 
the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  adjourned!" 

The  closing  of  the  convention  was  followed  by  an  informal  supper  for  those 
delegates  who  remained.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown, 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  Mr.  Dana  Brannon,  and  Mr.  Henry  D.  Pierce,  all  testify- 
ing in  glowing  enthusiasm  to  the  great  importance  of  the  Convention,  its 
wonderful  spirit  of  loyalty  and  earnestness  and  the  delightful  atmosphere  of 
mutual  helpfulness  and  devotion  to  a  really  worthy  cause,  which  had  char- 
acterized every  session. 
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l)e  given  until  after  the  publication  of  the  report,  but  customary  pamphlet 
prices  will  prevail. 
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CONVENTION  CALLED  TO  ORDER 


The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  opened  on 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1915,  with  an  address  of  welcome  from  Mrs.  Strickland 
Clark  of  the  Detroit  Center,  who  said  in  part : 

"I  remember  very  distinctly  receiving  a  letter  from  Chicago,  inviting  me  to 
meet  with  the  Drama  Club  of  Evanston  in  a  conference  with  a  view  to  organizing 
the  Drama  League  of  America.  Since  then  the  movement,  begun  so  quietly,  has 
astonished  even  its  founders.  The  consummation  of  its  ideals  will  work  a 
revolution  in  national  and  international  drama,  and  this  means  that  it  will  in- 
fluence all  the  arts ;  for  what  is  the  drama  but  a  combination  of  all  the  arts — 
a  medium  of  expression  in  all  its  varied  forms — in  color,  line,  movement, 
speech — a  beautiful  correlation  of  all  the  forces  of  the  human  personaHty. 

"There  have  been  two  reasons  for  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  League ; 
one  of  them  the  vision  and  self-immolation  of  its  moving  spirit,  Mrs.  Best ; 
the  other,  its  democratic  purpose.  In  future  years  we  shall  find  that  the  Drama 
League  has  done  for  the  theater  what  the  growth  of  democratic  ideals  has 
done  for  the  state;  what  museums  and  art  education  have  done  to  bring  beauty 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  what  public  schools  and  libraries  have  done  to 
liberalize  education  for  the  people,  we  now  have  as  a  goal  the  Civic  Theater — 
the  theater  of  the  people.  The  present  deplorable  state  of  afTairs  between 
theater  and  audience  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  people  cannot 
afford  the  best  drama.  No  more  could  we  afford  books  had  not  the  former 
prohibitive  price  been  reduced.  To  the  Civic  Theater,  then,  and  to  such  move- 
ments, organized  and  definite,  as  the  Drama  League,  shall  we  look  for  the 
creation  of  a  better  audience  for  a  better  drama. 

"In  behalf  of  Detroit,  I  welcome  you,  hoping  that  you  will  enjoy  all  that 
Detroit  has  to  offer,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  Drama  League  may  be  drawn 
into  even  closer  co-operation  and  greater  harmony.  In  presenting  our  presi- 
dent with  this  gavel,  I  also  extend  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful  administration 
of  this  convention." 

Dr.  Burton,  president  of  the  Drama  League,  responded  briefly  as  follows : 

"I  wish  to  express  officially  the  appreciation  of  the  Drama  League  for  our 
invitation  to  Detroit  and  the  welcome  which  we  have  received.  My  function 
shall  be  a  purely  practical  one.  I  shall  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  keep  the 
speakers  within  their  time  limit,  knowing  how  seldom  I  stop  when  I  am  sup- 
posed to.  I  am  greatly  cheered  l3y  the  size  of  the  initial  business  meeting,  which 
is  larger  than  in  Philadelphia  last  year,  although  Detroit  is  less  accessible. 
We  have  been  through  a  wonderful  year,  the  banner  year,  with  eighteen  new 
centers  added — ten  or  twelve  of  them  almost  within  the  last  month.  The  Drama 
League  is  growing  systematically  and  fruitfully.  It  has  also  been  the  hardest 
year  in  our  history  because  of  the  financial  depression  felt  all  over  the  country. 
We  close  the  year  solvent,  however,  for  which  the  Drama  League  may  be 
congratulated.  Of  course,  we  have  made  mistakes,  and  will  always  make  them. 
The  only  one  that  never  makes  mistakes  is  the  'dead  one' ;  and  his  greatest 
mistake  is  in  not  knowing  when  he  is  dead.  The  circuit  was  a  failure  but  that 
was  due  not  only  to  local  but  to  world  causes.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
regular  business  of  the  convention  and  call  for  the  reports  of  secretary  and 
treasurer." 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Some  of  the  tasks  of  the  secretarial  department,  besides  keeping  the  records 
and  membership  files,  consist  in  answering  hundreds  of  inquiries  relative  to 
the  League  from  individuals  and  various  organizations,  such  as  libraries,  drama- 
tic clubs,  schools  and  colleges,  and  meeting  innumerable  requests  for  the  literature 
of  the  League — reading  and  study  courses,  lists  for  amateurs,  etc., — all  prepared 
by  specialists  on  these  topics.  Literature  has  been  distributed  during  the  past 
year  as  follows  : 

Course  I    16,000 

Convention  Reports    15,000 

(To  members  and  centers.) 

Announcements  of  Junior  Prize  Play  Contest   17,000 


Announcements  of  Carmel  Prize  Play  Contest   17,000 

Convention  Programs  and  Ballots    18,000 

List  of  Plays  for  Children    17,500 

List  of  Plays  for  Amateurs    17,500 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  sent  out  circulars  for  each  of  the  eight  of 
the  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays — making  in  all  a  total  of  260,000  pieces  of 
literature  sent  to  members  this  year. 

We  are  about  to  issue  to  centers  a  new  and  practical  study  course,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hinckley,  and  based  on  the  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays.  Twenty-two 
thousand  of  these  will  be  distributed  this  month,  as  they  are  to  be  furnished  to 
the  General  Federation  as  well  as  to  the  Centers.  In  May  the  new  High  School 
List  of  Plays,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  printer,  will  be  out — also  the  new 
Selective  List. 

At  our  last  annual  convention — the  fourth  since  the  organization  of  the 
League — our  membership  was  15,136  and  33  centers  had  been  organized ;  today 
we  can  report  17,583  members  and  51  centers.  The  proportion  of  the  gain  of 
centers  in  number  compared  to  that  of  the  membership  is  noticeable;  but  if 
we  take  due  cognizance  of  the  conditions  which  have  hampered  all  organizations 
during  this' year,  we  may  conclude  that  the  influence  of  the  League  is  spreading 
rapidly  and  in  ever-widening  circles.  The  centers,  with  numbers  as  received 
to  date,  are  as  follows : 


Atlanta    675 

Athens    103 

Ann  Arbor    265 

Buffalo    220 

Bridgeport    46 

Champaign-Urbana    152 

Chicago   1,457 

Cincinnati    410 

Cleveland   457 

Colorado  Springs    148 

Columbus    115 

Dayton    120 

Decatur    123 

Denver    300 

Detroit    280 

Duluth    310 

Elmira    54 

Grand  Rapids    500 

Greeley    117 

Hartford    400 

Indianapolis    535 

Jacksonville,  111.,    98 

Kalamazoo    64 

Kansas  City    175 

Lansing    70 


Battle  Creek    50 

Birmingham    150 

Boston    2,200 

Little  Rock    75 

Los  Angeles    700 

Louisville   150 

Medford    110 

Milwaukee    145 

Minneapolis    302 

New  York    1,696 

Ottawa    80 

Philadelphia    1,216 

Pittsburgh    296 

Portland   400 

Richmond,  Ind.,    100 

San  Francisco    395 

Seattle    350 

St.  Joseph    10 

St.  Louis    310 

Superior    170 

Syracuse   107 

Sewickly    125 

Toledo   

Toronto    142 


Centers— Total    16,709 

Individuals— Total    738 

Clubs,  Libraries    136 

Grand  total    17,583 


Bulletins : 

Centers  taking  New  York  Bulletins    13 

Individuals  taking  New  York  Bulletins   41 
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Clubs  and  Libraries    99 

Centers  taking  Cliicago  Bulletins    21 

Individuals  taking  Chicago  Bulletins    697 

Clubs  and  Libraries    127 

(7  new  centers  not  reporting) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  John  A.  Orb,  Secretary. 

TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT  FROM  APRIL  1,  1914,  to  APRIL 

1,  1915 

Balance  on  hand  April  1,  1914   $1,592.76 

Receipts  : 

Individual   $  685.21 

Centers    3,261.95 

Clubs   259.00 

Drama^   1,729.54 

Playgoing    449.45 

Sale  of  Literature    209.53 

Supporting    34.00 

Advertising    140.00 

Junior    4.60 

Festival    11.95 

Publicity    16.50 

General    140.60 

Circuit    25.00 

Treasurer    ,56 

Bulletins    .50 

Exchange    1.10 

Miscellaneous    .50 

  6.969.99 


Total  Receipts   $8,562.75 

Disbursements  : 

Playgoing   $2,187.28 

Drama    2,471.77 

Educational    1,385.04 

Publicity    230.97 

General    1,444.69 

President   20.80 

Secretary    269.14 

Treasurer    74.42  8,084.11 


Balance  on  hand  April  1,  1915   $  478.64 

Checks  issued  April  1,  1915,  in  payment  of  March  bills.  .$  94.65 

Actual  present  balance    383.99 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  chair : 


CONVENTION  COMMITTEES 

1.  Nominating  Committee — Mr.  Sidney  F.  Daily,  chairman;  W.  F.  K. 
Drury,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Alice  W..  Tyler,  Miss  Trask,  Mrs.  Stebbins. 

2.  Elections  Committee — Mr.  Richard  J.  Davis,  chairman;  Miss  Abbott, 
Mrs.  McKnight,  Mrs.  Orb. 

3.  Recommendations  Committee — Mr.  Phillip  D.  Sherman,  chairman. 

4.  Resolutions  Committee — Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Rose,  chairman. 

5.  Revisions  Committee — Mrs.  Strickland  Clark,  chairman. 

6.  Credentials — Mrs.  Nellie  Peck  Saunders,  chairman. 

During  the  course  of  the  convention  these  committees  reported  as  follows : 
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NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 


Sidney  F.  Daily 

According  to  the  revised  constitution  adopted  at  Philadelphia  in  1914,  all 
officers  are  now  elected  for  two  years  instead  of  one  as  formerly. 

Dr.  Richard  Burton,  who  was  elected  president  last  year  at  Philadelphia  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  has  resigned  the  office  of.  president  to  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year,  therefore,  a  new  president  has  been  nominated  for 
one  year  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term. 

Vice-presidents  must  be  elected  from  the  Board  of  Directors.  Where  the 
term  of  a  vice-president  as  director  expires  in  one  year,  it  is  necessary  to  elect  a 
vice-president  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  expiration.  While  six  vice- 
presidents  were  elected  last  year,  only  two  of  the  number  were  among  the 
directors  elected  for  two  years,  consequently  four  new  vice-presidents  have  been 
nominated  this  year  from  the  list  of  directors. 

Mr.  William  T.  Abbott,  who  was  elected  treasurer  last  year,  having  served 
the  full  limit  of  four  years'  time  as  allowed  by  the  constitution,  has  resigned  the 
office  of  treasurer.  There  have  also  occurred  during  the  past  year  two  vacancies 
-in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Your  committee,  therefore,  has  made  the  following 
nominations  : 

President  (for  one  year) — Percival  Chubb,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vice-Presidents  (for  two  years) — Brander  Matthews,  New  York  City; 
J.  Howard  Reber,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Richard  Burton,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Archi- 
bald Henderson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Treasurer  (for  one  year) — J.  C.  Shaffer,  Chicago,  111. 

Directors  (for  one  year) — J.  C.  Shaffer,  Chicago,  111.;  Barrett  Clark,  New 
York  City. 

Directors  (for  two  years)— Charlton  Black,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Coonley 
Ward,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. ;  Brander  Matthews,  New  York  City ;  Mrs.  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  New  York  City;  J.  Howard  Reber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Marshall 
E.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Archibald  Henderson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  William 
E.  Jenkins,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. ;  S.  H.  Clark,  Chicago, .  111. ; 
Percival  Chubb,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  William  D.  Gorsuch,  Seattle,  Wash.;  John  D. 
Barry,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ELECTIONS 

Richard  J.  Davis 

The  ballots  sent  in  by  the  members  of  the  Drama  League  according  to  the 
by-laws  and  cast  by  the  secretary  in  due  form,  and  counted  by  the  tellers  show 
the  elections  for  the  coming  term  to  be : 

President — Mr.  Percival  Chubb. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr,  Richard  Burton,  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  ^Ir.  Archi- 
bald Henderson. 

Treasurer — Mr.  John  C.  Shaffer. 

Directors— Mr.  Barret  Clark,  Mr.  J.  C.  Shaffer,  Mr.  William  P.  Gorsuch, 
Mr.  Charlton  Black,  Mrs.  Marshall  E.  Smith. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  elections,  the  new  president,  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb,  took  the  chair  and  outlined  briefly  his  intended  policy  during  his  term 
of  office:  "I  am  only  too  gravely  conscious  of  the  great  honor  done  me,  be- 
cause I  keenly  realize  the  immense  amount  of  work  necessarily  involved.  ^  I 
shall  have  neither  time  nor  energy  to  give  adequate  attention  to  all  the  duties 
of  this  office,  but  I  pledge  you  the  utmost  of  service  at  my  command. 

"My  specifically  individual  work  for  you  must  be  along  the  line  of  my 
former  activities;  it  will  be  our  educational  aims  which  will  claim  my  closest 
attention.  In  England,  at  one  time,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  a  group 
of  Socialists,  one  of  whom— it  may  be  interesting  to  record— was  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  the  motto  that  summed  up  the  propagandist  spirit  of  the  movement 
was  :  'Educate,  Agitate,  Organize.'  PubHcists  like  ^^Ir.  Shaw  were  the  agitators ; 
others  were  organizers ;  but  my  interests  then,  as  they  remain  now,  were  m  the 
field  of  education.  Especially  do  I  wish  to  make  the  chief  work  of  the  year 
the  great  Shakespearean  celebration,  which  we  are  planning  as  the  most  tremen- 
dous instrument  of  dramatic  and  literary  education,  and,  through  the  revival  of 
the  arts  of  folk — dancing,  song,  and  festival,  an  agency  of  popular  recreation. 
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"I  accept  my  new  position  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  can  only  face 
this  year  of  work  because  I  feel  assured  that  I  have  behind  me  those  who  so 
far  have  guided  the  destinies  of  the  Drama  League." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Philip  D.  Sherman 

The  following  is  the  list  of  recommendations  submitted  to  the  convention, 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates  present: 

Items  and  recommendations  which  had  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Recommendations  were  presented  by  the  chairman : 

1.  That  the  committee  on  "The  Child  on  the  Stage"  (Mrs.  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  chairman),  be  continued,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

2.  That  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  "Con- 
ditions Behind  the  Scenes"  (Miss  Grace  Griswold,  chairman),  be  accepted,  and 
the  committee  be  continued. 

3.  That  while  it  is  highly  desirable  to  secure  funds  to  employ  a  field  agent 
to  organize  and  develop  centers,  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  League  is  the 
employment  of  an  efficient  executive  secretary,  with  such  necessary  assistance 
as  will  enable  the  headquarters  to  function  more  adequately  as  a  clearing  house 
between  the  centers. 

4.  That  during  the  next  year  each  center  should  attempt  to  raise  a  special 
minimum  sum  of  $25  in  centers  of  less  than  500  members,  and  of  $50  in  centers 
of  more  than  500,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  administrative  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization.  It  is  suggested  that  the  centers  raise  this  fund  by  giving 
some  special  dramatic  performance,  pageant,  or  lecture,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Drama  League. 

5.  That  each  center  shall  submit  a  written  report  of  its  work  to  the 
annual  National  Convention,  and  that  each  center  be  requested  to  send  three  offi- 
cial delegates  to  the  convention,  to  represent  its  president,  and  its  educational 
and  play-going  committees. 

6.  That  a  publicity  bureau  be  established  to  act  in  connection  with  each 
annual  convention,  in  order  that  the  proceedings  and  vital  issues  discussed  may 
be  presented  accurately  to  the  press. 

7.  That  while  the  importance  of  a  lower  price  for  theater  tickets  be  rec- 
ognized, the  present  methods  of  dramatic  production  seem  to  make  it  unwise 
for  the  Drama  League  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter  at  this  time. 

8.  That  the  Shakespeare  Celebration  Committee,  as  constituted,  be  con- 
tinued. 

9.  That  each  center  appoint  a  budget  committee  to  estimate  and  apportion 
the  income  of  the  center ;  and  it  is  further  urged  that  greater  effort  be  made 
to  secure  more  supporting  members  rather  than  to  increase  the  dues  of  individual 
members. 

10.  That  the  Drama  League  of  America  believes  that  the  welfare  of  the 
drama  requires  that  the  theater  be  treated  as  a  pubHc  institution ;  that  all 
dramatic  performances  in  it  should  be  subject  to  honest  and  fearless  criticism, 
and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  theatrical  manager  to  dictate  the 
terms  under  which  criticism  of  dramatic  performances  in  his  house  may  be 
written  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  theater,  the  drama,  the  art  of 
acting,  and  the  principles  of  a  free  press. 

11.  That  if  possible  the  circuit  plan  in  total  or  in  part  be  attempted  this 
next  year. 

12.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  select  St.  Louis  as  the  place  of  the  next 
annual  convention,  the  circumstances  and  conditions  making  such  a  decision 
eminently  fitting  at  this  time. 

13.  Recommended  by  the  Shakespeare  Committee. 

(1)  .  That  in  each  center  the  League  be  the  initiating  force,  co- 
ordinating all  the  forces  of  the  community,  passing  over  the  power  of 
perfecting  the  enterprise  to  them — the  Drama  League  functioning  to 
the  larger  end. 

(2)  .    That  the  utilization  of  the  festival  receipts  be  determined 
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by  the  different  communities,  with  the  suggestion  that  ten  per  cent  of 
all  profit  be  devoted  to  a  National  Shakespeare  Memorial. 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 

P.  D.  Sherman. 

Annie  W.  Langley. 

Sidney  F.  Daily. 

Katherine  W.  Simpson. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury. 

Percival  Chubb. 

Eleanor  Fitzgibbon. 

Marie  E.  Smith. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Rose 

Submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  accepted  by  the  convention. 

The  review  of  the  past  year's  work  and  accomplishments  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
to  the  Centers  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest;  therefore, 

WHEREAS,  Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  Detroit  Center,  ably  sup- 
plemented by  the  many  local  committees,  and  the  management  of  the  Hotel 
Statler,  our  every  comfort  has  been  anticipated;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Detroit  Center,  the  Art  Museum  and  the  various  local 
clubs  were  instrumental  in  bringing  for  our  enjoyment  and  enlightenment  the 
Hume  exhibit;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  have  been  more  than  favored  in  having  such  a  group 
of  noted  and  brilliant  speakers;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  churches  of  Detroit  particularly  recognized  the  League 
by  addresses  on  the  "Influence  of  the  Drama  in  Civic  Life,"  and  the  local  press, 
also  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country  generously  extended  the  courtesy 
of  special  publicity; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  convention  be  ex- 
tended to  them  all,  and  deep  appreciation  be  expressed  to  the  retiring  president 
to  the  other  officers,  and  the  Directors  and  Departments,  and  especially  the 
Organization  Department,  for  their  self-sacrificing  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
League. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  this,  the  fifth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Drama  League  of  America  be  declared  a  complete  success,  certain 
to  produce  definite  results  throughout  the  comprehensive  field  of  our  united 
endeavor. 

Signed  by  the  Committee: 

Euphemia  Bakewell. 
,  Susan  D.  Burnett. 

Harry  D.  Pierce. 
Maude  T.  Small. 
i-v^^  Mary  A.  E.  Woollen. 

Caroline  B.  Rose,  Chairman. 


INVITATIONS 

for  the  sixth  annual  convention  were  received  from  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Atlanta  and  Athens,  Ottawa  and  Denver.  These  invitations  from  the  Centers 
were  supplemented  by  the  most  cordial  and  sincere  expressions  from  the  Mayors, 
Clubs,  Musical  and  Literary  Organizations,  and  various  business  and  civic  asso- 
ciations in  these  cities. 
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PART  II. 


Activities  and  Progress  of  the  Drama  League  during 
1914-1915,  as  shown  by  reports  of  committees  and  depart- 
ments.   The  Shakespeare  Tercentennial  Celebration. 

THE  PUBLICITY  AND  ORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE  • 


I.    CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 


Mrs.  a.  Starr  Best 
At  the  close  of  the  last  convention,  looking  back  at  the  lull  record  for  the 
year  in  this  department,  your  Chairman  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  eclipsed, 
if  barely  equaled,  another  year.  The  year  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties for  all  art  movements :  unusually  hard  times  and  absorbing  interest  in  the 
stirring  events  being  enacted,  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  advance  any 
purely  educational  work.  Especially  did  this  affect  our  work,  which  deals  with 
the  theatre,  and  is  usually  looked  upon  as  recreational.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
unwonted  satisfaction  and  gratitude  that  we  bring  you  our  report  today — satis- 
faction in  the  fact  that  we  can  show  you  an  even  greater  advance  during  this 
year  of  depression,  and  gratitude  to  the  loyal  workers  who  have  made  this  pos- 
sible. 

New  Centers 

At  our  Convention  last  year  we  numbered  33  Centers,  today  we  report  to 
you  49.  During  the  year,  however,  we  have  organized  19  new  Centers ;  one  of 
which,  as  well  as  two  of  our  older  Centers,  have  suspended  work.  These  three 
Centers  were  in  small  towns,  and  were  never  keenly  interested  in  League  work 
aside  from  the  Circuit  idea.  They  organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
plays  to  the  community.  They  were  isolated  from  other  Centers,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  do  anything  for  them  in  this  line  this  year.  Their  leaders  and 
members  having  never  undertaken  any  other  part  of  the  work,  when  they  failed 
to  get  the  plays,  the  organization  was  abandoned.  Two  of  them,  however.  Fort 
Wayne  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  could  be  revived  with  a  membership  of  two  hundred 
at  any  time  that  we  might  find  it  possible  to  get  plays  for  them. 

Aside  from  these  three  small  Centers,  the  year  shows  encouragement  and 
accomplishment.  Of  the  new  Centers  started,  the  first  four — Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis  and  Seattle — organized  last  spring,  are  strong,  active  and  enthu- 
siastic, doing  much  good  work,  of  which  we  can  be  proud,  and  with  membership 
well  over  300  in  each. 

The  remainder  of  the  new  Centers  have  been  organized  in  smaller  towns. 
In  the  majority  of  places,  interest  was  first  aroused  by  the  Circuit  plan,  and 
towns  were  chosen  which  would  fit  in  with  the  proposed  "Yellow  Jacket"  tour. 

You  will  remember  at  the  last  Convention  the  Chairman's  closing  appeal  for 
a  salaried  official  organizer  to  open  up  the  possibilities  of  the  work?  In  the 
early  fall  it  was  decided  to  employ  such  an  organizer  and  Mr.  Martyn  Johnson 
was  consequently  chosen  to  help  develop  a  Circuit  of  practicable  Centers. 

Many  days  were  spent  in  collaboration  with  him ;  and  a  series  of  about 
twenty-five  towns,  where  we  had  a  nucleus  of  interests,  was  chosen.  A  form 
letter  was  sent  to  every  League  member  in  each  of  these  towns,  suggesting  the 
possibilities  if  a  Center  could  be  established,  and  asking  for  help  and  sugges- 
tions. The  results  were  illuminating.  Often  the  heartiest  response  and  the  most 
immediate  action  came  from  towns  where  we  had  the  fewest  members  and  the 
least  hope.  There  was  no  ^yay  of  foretelling.  Often  an  enthusiastic  response 
and  active  initial  work  dwindled  to  nothing  before  a  Center  would  be  estab- 
lished. Still  more  often,  however,  the  spark  kindled  a  gentle  flame  which  has 
been  growing  ever  since,  producing  already  many  Centers  and  leading  to  organi- 
zation committees  in  several  others. 

Another  peculiar  and  interesting  point  is  the  great  difference  in  development. 
At  least  four  of  the  cities  not  yet  organized,  but  working  toward  organization, 
were  among  the  first  to  start.  San  Diego  has  its  requisite  number,  is  doing 
good  study  class  work  and  is  active,  yet  cannot  be  induced  to  become  a  Center, 
preferring  to  have  us  look  out  for  them.  Greeley,  Colorado,  worked  patiently 
for  a  full  year  before  it  secured  the  required  number  and  became  organized. 
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Much  arduous  correspondence  resulted  from  the  response  to  these  circular 
letters.  In  many  cases  a  local  committee  was  immediately  formed,  a  meeting 
arranged  and  either  the  Circuit  Manager  or  myself  went  to  the  city  and  organized. 

In  the  fall,  as  a  direct  result  of  this  circuit  work,  we  acquired  Elmira,  Lan- 
sing, and  Battle  Creek. 

Slow  correspondence  all  winter  finally  resulted  this  spring  in  the  starting  of 
most  promising  Centers  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Syracuse, 

Interest  was  first  awakened  in  Dayton  last  fall  by  Dr.  Burton.  I  was  able 
to  mjake  them  a  visit ;  and  later  the  Circuit  Manager  also  visited  them,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  an  active  Center  there.  At  the  same  time,  interest  crystallized 
in  Richmond,  Ind.,  as  the  result  of  a  visit  which  I  was  able  to  make  to  them. 

A  sudden  burst  of  local  interest  and  enthusiasm  brought  the  Sewickley 
Center  into  being  with  an  initial  membership  of  150.  This  is  also  true  of 
Toronto,  due  entirely  to  the  courageous  and  inspired  work  of  Mrs.  Small. 

Every  organization  to  be  noteworthy  must  have  its  oddity.  At  last  we  have 
acquired  ours,  in  the  shape  of  the  new  center  in  Colorado  Springs,  which  starts 
with  a  membership  of  180  before  it  even  has  its  officers,  and  all  men — not  a 
woman  among  them !  We  shall  watch  this  monstrosity  with  interest,  wonder- 
ing where  they  will  secure  their  workers  for  the  drudgeries. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  round  up  all  the  cities  which  were  in  the  throes 
of  organizing  in  time  for  this  Convention.  We  have  ten  more  cities  which  have 
already  started  campaigns,  and  anticipate  a  successful  issue  before  fall.  Such 
cities  are  Columbia,  S.  C,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Aurora,  111., 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Galesburg,  111.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  nineteen  new  Centers  are  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Minneapolis, 
Seattle,  Elmira,  Greeley,  Lansing,  Little  Rock,  Richmond,  Syracuse,  Battle 
Creek,  Sewickley,  Birmingham,  Toronto,  Dayton,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Toledo. 
One  other  Center  was  organized  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  operated  during  the  year, 
but  has  just  disbanded  because  it  could  not  get  circuit  plays. 

Propaganda  and  Publicity 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  boon  if  we  could  secure  for  the  League,  for  every 
State,  such  devoted  representatives  as  Miss  Langley  of  Michigan,  Miss  Cobb  of 
Georgia,  Miss  Clarke  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Bensberg  of  Arkansas,  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Miss  Fitzgibbon  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Koch  of  North  Dakota.  These 
have  all  worked  enthusiastically  in  their  own  states  and  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  forward  the  interest.  Aside  from  their  efforts  our  work  with  Federations 
was  devoted  mainly  to  the  Convention  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  held  in  Chicago  last  summer.  This  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  and  we 
made  very  satisfactory  use  of  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Federation  Drama  Committee,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  present  the  League  work  at  one  of  the  large  open  afternoon  sessions,  when 
the  tremendous  body  of  Club  workers  was  assembled  in  the  Auditorium. 

Several  of  the  Board  were  in  almost  daily  attendance  for  the  whole  ten 
days,  meeting  the  club  women  all  day;  while  from  4  to  6  each  day  \ye  held  a 
conference  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Center,  kindly  loaned  us  by  them,  since 
it  was  connected  with  the  Federation  Headquarters.  In  this  way  we  were  able 
to  talk  with,  and  advise,  a  very  great  number. 

The  biggest  feature  of  the  Federation  publicity  work  however  was  the 
luncheon  which  was  held  during  their  Convention,  and  which  was  attended  by 
over  500.  Excellent  speakers  outlined  the  League  work,  and  much  enthusiasm 
resulted.  All  the  year  I  have  heard  the  echoes  of  this  campaign,  and  realized 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  effective  things  we  have  ever  done. 

The  Chautauqua  Department  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Papot,  and 
Miiss  Kling  for  much  publicity  at  the  various  Chautauquas  during  the  summer 
and  the  distribution  of  much  literature. 

Interesting  and  valuable  articles  on  the  League  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  during  the  year  in  the  Bookman,  the  American,  Delineator,  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  the  Billboard,  Dramatic  Mirror,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  The 
Nation.  Especially  gratifying  was  the  notice  in  one  of  our  most  skeptical  Chi- 
cago papers,  which  referred  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Evanston  as  the 
"Fanueil  Hall"  of  Drama  because  in  it  was  born  the  Drama  League.  We  have 
made  no  attempt  at  magazine  publicity  this  year,  and  such  articles  have  appeared 
because  the  work  was  of  interest  to  the  community,  and  had  secured  for  itself 
the  recognized  position. 

The  regular  publicity  work  of  the  department  has  been  as  active  and  as 
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exacting  as  ever.  In  still  greater  numbers  have  come  the  requests  for  informa- 
tion about  the  League  from  people  who  were  to  read  papers  about  it  before 
clubs.  Many  students  have  used  the  League  for  theme  work,  and  we  are  much 
gratified  to  have  them  write  for  material.  Now  that  we  have  become  an  estab- 
lished organization,  with  a  past,  someone  should  write  a  "true  history."  So 
frequent  and  urgent  are  the  demands  for  special  articles  for  such  papers  that  the 
chairman  has  been  obliged  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles  which  are  kept  typed 
in  order  to  supply  the  requests  that  come,  always  asking  for  "reply  by  return 
mail."  . 

The  chairman  has  written  about  4,000  letters,  irrespective  of  the  circular 
and  form  letters  which  have  gone  out  from  the  department.  Interest  in  the 
department  seems  to  be  just  as  keen  as  when  it  was  a  new  idea  just  beginning 
to  be  talked  about. 

The  great  burden  of  the  year  has  been  the  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  Centers.  A  circular  addressed  to  Center  Secretaries  never 
receives  a  reply  from  all.  Will  you  not  beg  your  local  community  to  have  your 
secretaries  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  national?  Of  course  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this;  there  are  many  Centers  where  the  secretaries  are  alert  and 
faithful  and  have  been  heard  from  frequently.  Such  Centers  are  a  great  joy  to 
the  Organization  Department.  We  cannot  serve  you  efficiently  unless  we  know 
intimately  your  needs  and  conditions,  and  we  must  be  advised  of  your  activities. 
The  first  essential  for  this  department  in  order  that  it  may  be  effective,  is  con- 
stant and  intimate  contact  with  your  officers. 

The  scrap  books  prepared  for  last  year's  Convention  have  been  added  to 
through  the  year,  and  made  as  complete  as  the  records  sent  us  by  the  Centers 
will  permit.  They  are  on  exhibition  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  you  will  find 
an  examination  of  them  valuable.  Of  special  interest  and  quite  amusing  is  the 
book  devoted  to  the  clippings  in  regard  to  the  League ;  still  another  volume  con- 
tains a  complete  collection  of  the  pamphlets  and  circulars  issued  by  the  National 
this  year;  while  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  announcements  and  programs  of 
meetings  issued  by  the  Centers. 

A  careful  study  of  the  "spotted  map"  will  show  you  that  the  Centers  added 
this  year  have  been  specially  valuable  in  lining  up  our  connections  geographically; 
so  that  now  the  red  star  indicaj:ing  the  duly  organized  center  is  fairly  con- 
tinuous from  coast  to  coast,  with  fairly  well  regulated  jumps. 

In  studying  the  field  carefully  the  department  feels  that  we  have  cause  for 
rejoicing.  There  have  been  failures  of  course;  there  are  Centers  which,  owing  to 
local  conditions  or  the  unusual  conditions  this  year  have  been  able  to  do  little,  if 
anything;  but  every  Center  in  the  organization,  except  one,  has  carried  on  some 
form  of  work  this  year.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle,  and  members 
have  fallen  away;  but  it  has  been  a  real  triumph  to  have  held  any  local  interest 
anywhere  this  year.  The  amount  of  real,  worthwhile  work  accomplished  is  sur- 
prising, and  the  Centers  are  all  on  a  sounder  basis,  with  a  splendid  outlook  for 
another  year.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  three  Centers  that  were  languishing 
and  discouraged  have  been  entirely  reorganized,  and  are  starting  out  on  a  most 
promising  year. 

Among  the  many  lessons  learned  by  the  department  in  the  year's  work  is  an 
even  keener  realization  of  the  fact  that  League  work,  more  than  any  other, 
depends  utterly  upon  the  leaders  back  of  it  in  a  community.  No  matter  how 
strong  an  organization  you  perfect  one  year,  if  the  leaders  are  lost  the  work 
rnust  be  done  all  over  again.  No  matter  how  weak  the  organization  is,  if  the 
right  leaders  are  found  the  work  will  prosper. 

Need  of  a  Paid  Organizer 

But  inspiring  as  the  outlook  is,  unless  the  department  can  be  put  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  with  funds  for  an  organizer  and  traveling  expenses — which  it  has 
never  had — we  cannot  take  advantage  of  our  opportunities. 

At  this  moment  there  are  at  least  ten  cities  in  each  of  which  I  know  a  strong, 
active  Center  could  be  formed  if  I  could  go  to  them  and  work  with  them.  Each 
Center  should  be  visited  at  least  once  a  year  by  the  National  organizer,  and  its 
problerns  thoroughly  discussed.  In  the  present  state  of  League  finances  this  is 
impossible. 

The  possibilities  for  usefulness  and  desirable  activity  are  endless.  Dozens 
of  chains  of  small  towns  clustered  around  a  big  city  are  eager  for  organizations 
in  order  that  we  might  establish  minor  circuits ;  but  here  again  the  difficulties  are 
great,  as  these  cases  exact  even  more  help  and  attention  than  do  the  larger 
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cities.  The  large  Centers  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  department  by 
cooperating  in  this  extension  work. 

Once  more  I  beg  you  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  this  big  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  done ;  once  more  I  ask  for  a  salaried  organizer ;  once  more  I  insist 
that  there  is  still  a  very  large  demand  for  us  and  infinite  possibilities.  Eighteen 
new  Centers  all  doing  active,  eager,  earnest  work;  increased  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  older  centers;  ten  new  cities  with  campaigns  under  way, 
and  numberless  calls  from  many  others,  all  that  means  a  busy  year  for  the 
department,  and  great  advancement  for  the  organization.  That  this  should 
have  been  accomplished  without  funds  and  during  such  an  unusually  hard  year, 
is  a  testimony  to  the  vitality  and  power  of  the  cause,  and  the  appeal  it  makes  to 
the  community.  This  is  your  work.  These  Centers  established — this  new  terri- 
tory opened  up — this  spread  of  interest  over  the  country,  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  but  for  your  support  of  the  National.  We  are  proud  to  be  able 
to  show  you  what  your  loyalty  has  accomplished — what  your  cooperation  with 
the  National  has  made  possible.  Without  this  concerted  action  of  the  Centers 
there  would  be  no  League  movement,  no  spread  of  the  idea,  no  concerted  action. 
Through  you  and  by  you,  we  have  been  able  to  push  our  influence  west  to  Colo- 
rado, south  to  Birmingham  and  Little  Rock,  north  to  Toronto,  and  to  strengthen 
and  reinforce  the  Middle  West.  But  there  is  much  territory  yet  to  cover,  and 
there  are  hundreds  who  would  be  interested  if  they  knew  the  work.  The  miracle 
is  that  with  our  limited  capacity  for  work  we  should  have  been  able  to  reach  so 
far.  With  gratification  in  the  past,  hope  for  the  future,  and  a  plea  for  closer 
coordination,  I  turn  over  to  you,  your  work  of  the  year. 

IL    DISCUSSION  OF  CENTER  PROBLEMS 

Mrs.  Best  opened  the  conference  of  Centers  by  stating  that  the  department 
had  purposely  planned  that  it  should  be  entirely  informal  as  last  year  it  had 
been  le'ss  eventful  because  the  reading  of  set  papers  had  been  overdone.  Conse- 
quently she  called  for  general  discussion  on  any  problem  confronting  the  cen- 
ters in  the  province  of  organization,  stating  that  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  view  these  problems  from  various  angles  and  hear  different  solutions  of 
them.  The  main  difficulty  seemed  to  be  the  delay  on  both  sides  in  getting 
information  between  the  National  and  Centers.  The  necessity  for  more  com- 
petent executive  assistance  in  the  national  office  was  emphasized.  The  chairman 
explained  that  this  would  be  of  no  avail,  however,  unless  the  center  officers 
were  more  careful  to  respond  to  national  communications.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  department  is  the  fact  that  so  few  centers  send  in  their  monthly 
report  or  even  notify  the  national  of  change  in  officers,  A  few  centers,  notably 
Urbana  and  Cleveland,  are  a  joy  to  deal  with,  but  in  many  cases  two  and  three 
letters  bring  no  response.  The  centers  testified  on  their  side  that  repeatedly 
letters  to  the  National  office  had  remained  unanswered  and  that  it  was  only  on 
writing  the  chairman  direct  that  they  received  attention. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Boston  suggested  that  other  centers  adopt  the  plan  carried  out 
in  Indianapolis  of  running  a  League  news  column  to  which  the  national  chair- 
man should  send  news  as  often  as  possible. 

The  chairman  especially  begged  the  secretaries  to  send  in  monthly  reports 
even  if  nothing  has  been  done,  as  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  this  as  to 
know  what  is  accomplished,  in  order  to  find  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

Ways  and  Means 

The  question  of  raising  or  lowering  dues  in  the  centers  pressed  as  usual 
for  discussion.  After  statements  of  cost  of  postage,  printing,  and  overhead 
expenses,  varying  according  to  local  conditions,  it  soon  became  evident  why  the 
larger  centers  were  finding  it  necessary  to  raise  the  dues  from  $1  to  $2  and  in 
some  instances  even  contemplating  further  increase;  the  smaller  centers,  on  the 
contrary,  found  it  inadvisable  and  even  impossible  to  make  an  increase  and  faced 
the  possibility  of  making  a  reduction. 

The  Budget:  Boston  reported  that  it  had  ended  its  first  year  under  the 
budget  system  and  had  money  in  the  treasury.  Some  departments  had  exceeded 
their  estimates,  but  the  budget  had  worked  well.  New  York  always  has  a  definite 
budget  and  considers  it  necessary.  Playgoing  expenses  have  been  tremendous 
there.  The  dues  are  $1,  but  there  are  two  other  classes  of  members,  those  paying 
$5  and  $25.  Each  member  costs  the  League  $1.25,  which  is  partly  covered  by  the 
two  latter  classes  of  memberships.  The  finance  committee  makes  a  special  effort 
to  secure  more  $25  memberships. 
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Mr,  Jenkins  reported  for  Indianapolis  that  there  were  80  supporting  mem. 
bers  to  500  paying  $1.  ,  ^  r 

Mrs.  Strickland  Clark  stated  that  Detroit  had  found  that  the  general  $1  fee 
will  not  pay  for  work  costing  $1.50,  so  the  dues  have  been  raised  to  $2.  They 
had  done  nothing  to  raise  money,  but  intend  making  a  careful  estimate  for  next 
year  and  calculate  on  a  $2-  basis.  The  monthly  membership  is  kept  by  the  card 
index  system.  The  treasurer  each  month  picks  out  expiring  memberships,  keeps 
them  in  a  separate  space,  and  sends  out  a  printed  slip  thirty  days  in  advance  for 
renewal.  The  $2  is  not  considered  enough  without  a  very  large  supporting  mem- 
bership. It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  better  to  have  fewer  members  and  perfect 
service,  or  more  members  and  less  attention.   Detroit  stands  for  higher  dues. 

Mrs.  Crandall  for  Chicago  gave  $1.60  as  their  expense  per  member,  which 
includes  the  25  cents  per  capita  fee  for  the  National  League.  A  deficit  last  year 
was  met  by  private  subscription,  but  it  was  not  considered  a  dignified  method, 
and  therefore  a  return  post-card  was  sent  out  and  a  straw  ballot  was  taken,  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  meeting  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  raising  the  dues  to  $2. 
The  vote  was  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  higher  dues.  No  other 
organization  sends  out  so  much  literature  for  so  little,  and  the  $1  tax  is  entirely 
inadequate.   The  $2  dues  will  hardly  cover  expenses  comfortably. 

Grand  Rapids  reported  that  it  had  kept  up  the  $1  dues ;  but  it  had  been  very 
hard  work,  and  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  fact  that  so  much  had 
been  done  for  the  center  free  of  charge — the  theater  is  opened  to  them,  univer- 
sity men  have  given  lectures,  and  they  have  the  support  of  the  newspapers. 
Public  men  have  become  interested,  and  the  League  has  succeeded  by  co-operation 
from  all  concerned.  As  its  members  nearly  all  belong  to  other  clubs,  it  must,  if 
possible,  be  supported  by  its  present  $1  dues. 

Mrs.  Burnett,  from  Louisville,  also  reported  free  use  of  meeting  places. 
They  have  sixteen  affiliated  clubs,  and  have  different  kinds  of  meetings  relative  to 
different  subjects.  They  favor  the  $1  dues. 

Miss  Houston,  of  Evanston,  spoke  briefly  on  the  danger  of  raising  dues 
without  careful  consideration,  as  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Drama  League 
depends  upon  numbers — individual  memberships,  centers  and  affiliations.  Mrs. 
Robinson,  of  New  York,  corroborated  Miss  Houston's  view,  and  stated  that  if 
New  York's  membership  reaches  3,000,  it  will  be  self-supporting. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Denver,  brought  up  the  subject  of  affiliated  clubs,  libraries 
and  colleges  who  wish  to  be  considered  individual  members,  and  not  clubs.  They 
ask  why  they  should  not  do  this.  It  was  pointed  out  in  reply  that  they  assist  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  in  supporting  good  plays.  It  was  also  asked,  why  should 
clubs  send  $2  when  so  many  of  their  members  are  individual  members  of  the 
National  Drama  League?  The  answer  was,  that  they  may  be  quoted  as  being 
affihated  bodies,  and  so  are  given  moral  support  and  added  publicity.  Mrs. 
Crandall  reported  that  the  Chicago  center  has  67  affiliated  clubs,  which  means 
contact  with  many  people  who  stand  ready  to  render  moral  and  material  support. 

Mrs.  Clark  stated  that  the  increase  of  dues  in  Detroit  had  not  affected  the 
membership. 

Miss  Langley,  however,  for  Superior,  Ann  Arbor,  and  similar  small  centers 
made  the  statement  that  the  raising  of  the  dues  would  end  their  existence.  Even 
$1  has  been  considered  tc  high,  and  requests  have  been  made  for  a  50-cent  mem- 
bership. No  extra  money  has  been  raised,  and  at  present  Ann  Arbor  is  solvent. 
They  prefer  being  hampered  in  some  of  the  work  to  seeming  undemocratic  by 
fees  which  in  many  cases  would  be  prohibitive.  Their  affiliated  club  membership 
numbers  3,500,  and  these  clubs  renew  more  promptly  than  individual  members. 
Their  interest  is  kept  up  by  sending  every  bulletin  and  piece  of  literature  from 
the  producing  center  and  having  it  posted.  Open  meetings  are  held  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  Three  plays  were  given  free  of  charge  last  year  to  packed 
houses.  A  Drama  League  chairman  is  appointed  in  each  club,  who  is  responsible 
for  literature  and  keeps  the  club  informed  on  all  events. 

The  general  sense  of  the  conference  was  that  each  center  would  have  to  fix 
its  own  dues  in  accordance  with  local  conditions.  It  was  felt  in  several  cases  that 
the  25-cent  per  capita  tax  from  centers  to  the  National  League  was  unduly  bur- 
densome, but  further  discussion  and  subsequent  action  during  the  convention 
made  it  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  centers  should  give  even  greater  assist- 
ance if  necessary  to  secure  adequate  co-operation.  The  national  organization 
must  be  strengthened  and  its  various  departments  enlarged  and  equipped  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  steady  national  development  in  the  theater  and  in  dramatic  edu- 
cation in  general.  Only  by  concerted  and  organized  effort  can  the  Drama  League 
hope  to  put  its  stamp  upon  the  drama  and  the  audiences  of  the  future. 
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Reports  From  Centers 


PRODUCING  CENTERS 

The  delegates  showed  by  their  enthusiastic  and  glowing  reports  that 
the  work  for  the  most  part  had  been  full  of  interest  and  successful.  The 
main  point  stressed  by  the  chairman  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  develop- 
ing the  educational  work  and  not  depending  too  much  upon  the  circuit  plans, 
so  that  disappointment  and  the  failure  to  secure  plays  need  not  lead  to 
dissolution  of  the  center,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Green  Bay,  Columbus 
and  Fort  Wayne. 

BOSTON. 

Organized  March  31,  1911. 

Individual    1,625 

Supporting  .  .-   63 

Clubs    1 

Libraries   6 

Colleges   

Total   membership  of  center   1,695 

Number  of  plays  visited   38 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined   19 

Number  of  study  courses— Contemporary  American  drama   1 

Number  of  general  meetings  held  (to  April  30,  1915)   12 

Meetings  Held   During  Season   of  1914-15. 

1.  Reception-conference,  Boston  Public  Library,  Tuesday,  December  8,  1914,  3:30  to 
5  p.  m.    Speakers:    Prof.  E.  Charlton  Black  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Marks. 

2.  Boston  Opera  House,  Thursday,  February  11,  1915,  3  p.  m.  Speakers:  Percival 
Chubb,  Henry  Jewett  and  Max  Montesole.  Subject:  "Shakespearean  Festivals  and  Reper- 
tory Companies  in  England  and  America." 

3.  Huntington  Hall,  Tuesday,  February  16,  1915,  3:30  p.  m.  Speaker:  Prof.  Richard 
Burton.    Subject:    "Intelligent  Playgoing." 

4.  Padraic  Colum,  Friday,  February  26,  1915,  3:30  p.  m.,  Huntington  Hall.  Subject: 
"The  Theater  as  a  Center  of  National  Culture." 

5.  Toy  Theater,  Tuesday,  March  2,  1915,  3:30  p.  m.  Speaker:  Miss  Gertrude  Kings- 
ton.    Subject:     "The  Little  Theater  Movement." 

6.  Huntington  Hall,  Friday,  March  5,  1915,  3:30  p.  m.  Speaker:  Miss  Hedwig 
Reicher.     Subject:    Hauptmann's  "Elga"  and  "Continental  Drama  for  the  Modern  Stage." 

7.  Huntington  Hall,  Tuesday,  March  23,  3:30  p.  m.  Speaker:  Seumas  O'Brien  will 
read  "Jurisprudehce." 

8.  Huntington  Hall,  Tuesday.  April  6,  1915,  3:30  p.  m.  Speakers:  Prof.  Wiener  on 
"The  Russian  Drama  and  Tchekoff,"  and  Prof.  Ordynski  on  "The  Artistic  Theater." 

9.  Boston  Public  Library,  Friday,  April  9,  1915,  4:30  p.  m.  Speaker:  Mr.  Sam 
Hume  on  "Stage  Decoration  in  America." 

10.  Boston  Public  Library,  Friday,  April  6,  1915,  8  p.  m.  Speaker:  Mr.  F.  W.  C. 
Hersey  on  "Aspects  of  American  Drama." 

11.  Boston  Public  Library,  Friday,  April  23,  4:30  p.  m.  Speakers:  Miss  Bertha  E. 
Mahoney  on  "The  Work  of  the  Children's  Players";  Miss  Esther  W.  Bates  on  "How 
Pageants  Are  Made,"  and  Miss  Alice  Howard  Spaulding  on  "The  Forty-seven  Workshop 
and  the  Craig  Prize  Plays." 

12.  Boston  Public  Library,  Friday,  April  30,  4:30  p.  m.  Speaker:  Joseph  Lindon 
Smith  on  "The  Masque  of  St.  Louis." 

CHICAGO. 

Organized  March  25,  1913. 

Individual    1,288 

Supporting    .   192 

Clubs    57 

Associate   

Collegiate      6 

Libraries    1 

Total    membership   1,537 

Number  of  plays  bulletined  by  Playgoing  Committee: 

a.  Under  Cover. 

b.  Repertoire  of  Forbes-Robertson. 

c.  Lady  Windermere's  Fan — Margaret  Anglin. 

d.  The  Truth— Grace  George. 

f.  Legend  of  Leonora  and  Ladies'  Shakespeare— Maud  Adams. 

g.  The  Beautiful  Adventure. 

h.  My  Ladv's  Dress. 

i.  Our  Children— Kolker. 

j.    The  New  Henrietta — five  stars, 
k.    Pygmalion — Campbell. 
1.    Diplomacy — Gillette  (triple  stars). 

m.   Advance  notice  of  "Grumpy,"  with  notice  of  Rosemary. 

n.    Postcard  of  The  Philanderer. 
"     o.    Postcard  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Number  of  plays  visited:     Thirty-eight  in  twenty-eight  weeks. 
Number  junior  circles,  — . 

Number  of  junior  plays  given,  two  (the  prize  plays). 

Study  classes  and  subjects.  •       r  . 

Number  of  general  meetings,  subjects  and  speakers  at  the  meeting,  fourteen  meetings, 
as  follows: 


1.  Four  lectures  on  "Intelligent  Playgoing,"  by  Kichard  Burton. 

2.  Two  theater  meetings. 

3.  One  tea  and  exhibit  of  stagecrnft. 

4.  One  luncheon. 

5.  Fullerton  Hall  meetings:  ^t-  ,   ,  i  , 

a.  "The  Functions  of  the  Moving  Picture  Show,     by  Mr.   Nicholas  Vachel 

Lindsay.  . 

b.  "Is  the  Present  Censorship  of  Moving  Picture  Films  Justifiable?'    by  Major 

Funkhauser.  . 

c.  "The  Playwright  of  the  Moving  Picture  Show,"  by  a  well-known  writer  of 

scenarios. 

d.  "One-Act  Flays,"  by  George  Middleton. 

e.  Mr.  Tyrone  Power  on  "Acting  for  the  Movies  vs.  on  the  Legitimate  Stage." 

f.  'The  Production  of  the  Moving  Picture  Show." 

6.  Annual  meeting,  March  20,  1915. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Organized   September  27,  1912. 

Individual    328 

Supporting    J 

Clubs    12 

Libraries    ^ 

Total  membership  of  center   350 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined  (list  below)   13 

Positive.  Negative. 

"His  Son."  "Omar,  the  Tentmaker." 

"Too  Many  Cooks."  "Lady  Eileen." 

"Disraeli."  "Kitty  Mackay." 

Forbes-Robertson  in  repertoire.  "The  Right  of  the  Signeur." 

"Poor  Little  Rich  Girl."  "The  Songbird." 

"Under  Cover."                                               "The  Wild  Olive." 
Number  of  Junior  Circles   1 

Hans  Andersen  Festival  held  in  Elysian  Park,  April  10,  1915. 

Prize  of  production  for  best  three-act  and  one-act  plays.  Contest  closed  June  15,  1915. 
Four  general  meetings  held  during  the  year. 

NEW  YORK. 

Organized  April  4,  1913. 

Population  of  city  5,625,000 

Individual    1,467 

Supporting    197 

Clubs   45 

Associate   12 

Colleges   

Total   membership   of   center   1,721 

Number  of  plays  visit-;d   66 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined   13 

The  Elder  Son.  Pygmalion. 

The  Hawk.  The  Battle  Cry. 

The  Phantom  Rival.  -  Outcast. 

My  Lady's  Dress.  Mary  Goes  First. 

Children   of   Earth.  Androcles  and  the  Lion. 

Marie-Odile.  The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula. 

The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife. 

Other  work  undertaken,  such  as  prizes  for  plays  and  essays:  Eight  discussion  centers 
started  in  libraries  and  list  of  plays  prepared  which  the  public  library  placed  on  its  shelves. 
Meetings  held  once  a  month.  A  Bulletin  play  discussed.  Have  been  very  successful.  At- 
tendance from  25  to  100.  Preparations  for  the  Shakespeare  celebration  already  well 
under  way. 

Number  of  general  meetings  held.....   5 

Subjects  and  Speakers. 

1.  "Amateur  Dramatics."  Miss  Katherine  Emmet. 

SPEAKERS.  Mr.  Adolph  Klauber. 

Mr.  H.  White  Callahan.  Mr.  Willard  Mack. 

Miss  Alice  Lewisohn.  Mr.  Channing  Pollock. 

Rev.  H.  Adye  Frichard.  Mr.  Douglas  Wood. 

Mr.  Franklin  H.  Sargent. 

4.    "The  Theater." 

2.  "The  Drama  in  Schools  and  Libraries."  speakers. 

SPEAKERS.  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn. 

Prof.  Samuel  M.  Tucker.  Mr.  Granville  Barker. 

Miss  Kate  Oglebay.  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 

Dr.  William  E.  Bohn.  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes. 

Dr.  George  J.  Smith. 

Mr.  Algernon  Tassin.  5.    Annual  meeting: 

SPEAKERS 

3.  "The   Punch-Play   Versus   the   Charm       Prof.  Richard  Burton. 

Play."  Prof.  Richard  Ordvnski. 

SPEAKERS.  Mr.  Bertram  Harrison. 

Mr.  Allen  McCurdy. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Organized  December  12,  1911. 

Individual    1,129 

Supporting    82 

Total  membership  of  center   1,216 
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Clubs,  libraries  and  colleges  interested  in  so  far  as  posting  notices,  but  not  enrolled 
as  institutions. 

Number  of  plays  visited   38 

Number  of  above  which  were  bulletined   22 

Number  of  study   classes  .............]  1 

Subjects:  Five  talks  in  "The  Drama,"  by  Prof.  T.  D.  O'Bolger  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Enrollment:  220. 

Other  work  undertaken:  Twenty-five  dollars  (Jayne  prize)  for  best  Philadelphia  chil- 
dren's play,  in  addition  to  the  prize  offered  by  National  Junior  Committee. 

Subjects  and  Speakers  at  General   M eetinos. 
"The  Little  Theater,"  Mr.  B.  Iden  Payne. 
"The  Classic  Dance  of  Japan,"  Mrs.  Elsie  J.  Blattner. 
Play  (-Early  French  Farce),  Patelin,  "Flays  and  Players." 
Play,  "Doctor's  Dilemma." 

WASHINGTON. 

Individual    348 

Supporting    2 

Total  membership  of  center   350 

Number  of  all  plays  at  local  theatre,  April,  1914,  to  April,  191-5   34 

Number  of  plays  visited   30 

Number  of  plays  bulletined   11 

"Xante."  "Too  Many  Cooks." 

"Birds  of  Prey."  "Legend  of  Leonore." 

"So  Much  for  So  Much."  "Ladies'  Shakespeare." 

"King  John"    (Mantell).  "Grumpy  " 

"My  Lady's  Dress."  "Pygmalion." 

"Lady   Windermere's   Fan."  "Cutcast." 

In  addition  to  these  bulletins  notices  were  issued,  calling  attention  to  rdturn  engage- 
ments of  "Milestones,"  "The  Straige  Woman,"  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  and  "Disraeli." 

Number  of  study  classes   6 

Their  Subjects. 

The  Study  Club  has  held  six  regular  meetings  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday 
evenings  of  January February  and  Tvljarch.  The  general  plan  for  study  was  the,  technique 
of  the  drama,  subdivided  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  "Stage  Conventions  and  Their  Value." 

2.  "The  Law  of  the  Drama — Conflict." 

3.  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Action." 

4.  "The  Mechanical  Division  of  the  Drama." 

5.  "The  Obligatory  Scenes." 

6.  "Character  Treatment." 

7.  "Realism  and  Romanticism." 

8.  "The  Types  of  Modern  Plays." 

9.  "Ibsen  and  His  School." 

10.  "The  One-Act  Play." 

11.  "Modern  Tendencies  in  Technique." 

These  purely  technical  topics  were  abundantly  illustrated  by  their  occurrence  in  typical 
plays,  and  were  also  carried  forward  in  general  discussion  after  the  papers  had  been  pre- 
sented by  different  members  of  the  Study  Club. 

Number  of  general  meetings  held,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915.   2 

Conducted  by  Clayton  Hamilton  and  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Organized  December  13,  1912. 

Clubs    2 

Individual    296 

Supporting    4 

Total    membership   300 

Number  of  study  classes   2 

Their  Subjects. 

"Course  in  the  Principles  of  Play  Construction,"  by  John  D.  Barry. 
Six  lectures  on  "The  Ancient  Classical  Drama,"  by  William  Dallam  Amies. 
High   schools   of   San   Francisco   competed   for   ,.i   prize,   a   picture   of   Shakespeare,  bv 
essays.     Prize  awarded  to  Girls'  High  School,  April  23,  1914. 

Number  of  plays  bulletined  (list  below)  '   14 

"Within  the  Law."  "Disraeli." 

"Kismet."  "The  \Miip." 

E.  H.   Scthein.  "The   Poor  Little   Rich  Girl." 

"Milestones.  "The  Yellow  Ticket." 

"Kindling."  _  Forbes-Robertson. 

"Years  of  Discretion."  "Shore  Acres." 

Stratford-upon-Avon  Plavers.  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate." 

First  seven  from  Janua'ry  8,  1914,  to  March  23,  1914. 

Second  seven  from  October  15,  1914,  to  February  26,  1915. 

Children's  theatre  plays. 

Number  of  general  meetings  held   1 

Subject  and  Speaker. 

"Why  Study  the  Contemporaneous  Drama?"  by  Alfred  H.  Brown. 

The  Shakespeare  Tercentennial  will  be  celebrated  on  a  very  large  scale  and  will  be 
made  a  notable  civic  educational  and,  above  all,  artistic  effort.  The  erection  of  a  statue 
of  Shakespeare  is  practically  assured  as  the  result  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
concerned. 
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Non-Producing  Centers 

ANN  ARBOR. 

Organized   December,  1911. 

Individual    133 

Supporting    5 

Clubs    11 

.  Libraries    1 

Colleges   

Total   membership   of   center   150 

Number  of  bulletined  plays: 
Norman   Hackett,  in  "Typhoon"   (local).         "Diplomacy  " 
Maude  Adams,  in  "Legend  of  Leonora."         "Trojan  Women." 
John   Drew,   in   "Rosemary."  "Bluebird." 
Guy  Bates  Post,  in  "Omar  the  Tentmaker." 

Lecture  Series. 

Their  subjects:  "French  Theater  Before  the  Revolution,"  "Costumes,  Scenery," 
"Tchekoflf  and  Modern  Russian  Drama,"  "Hindu  Drama  With  Special  Reference  to  Tagore." 

Number  of  junior    circles   2 

Number  of  junior  plays  given  and  names   2 

Raised  guaranteed  for  three  plays,  but  plays  did  not  come. 
Number  of  general  meetings  held,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915   3 

Miss  Langley:  There  is  little  to  report  and  with  the  exception  of  the  lecture  at  the 
end  of  the  year  we  have  not  done  all  that  we  hoped.  We  have  read  three  plays,  "The 
Awakening  of  Galatea,"  a  Russian  drama,  and  a  French  drama,  and  have  had  a  lecture  by 
a  Hindu.  Have  increased  the  club  membership  and  have  endeavored  to  bring  members 
into  closer  contact.  It  has  been  difficult  to  bring  the  better  class  of  plays  to  Ann  Arbor, 
because  it  has  been  hard  to  convince  the  manager  of  the  local  theater  that  we  would  deliver 
the  audience. 

ATHENS,  GEORGIA. 

Organized  1912. 

Total  membership  of  center   103 

The  few  performances  at  ou-  local  theater,  possibly  a   half  dozen  in  number,  were 

mostly  good  plays,  but  done  by  very  inferior  companies  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  notice. 

Number  of  study  classes   1 

Their  subjects:    Ibsen,  and  later  Shaw. 

ATLANTA. 

Organized  April  7,  1913. 

Total   membership   of   center   442 

Number  of  all  plays  at  local  theater,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915   40  to  50 

Number    performances   122 

Musical    comedies   7  to  8 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined  (list  below)   4 

"Peg  o'  My  Heart." 

"The  Legend  of  Leonora,"  Maude  Adams. 

"Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  Margaret  Anglin. 

"Disraeli,"  George  Arliss. 
Number  of  study  classes  (regular   1 

Their  subjects  (regular):     French  and  Italian  drama  (modern). 
Number  of  general  meetings  held,  October,  1914,  to  April,  1915   21. 

Also  five  special  lectures  and  eight  free  lectures.  All  twenty-one  meetings,  including 
lectures,  free  to  all  members. 

1.  Sones'  "Dolly  Reforming  Herself,"  read-  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Spiker. 

2.  Galsworthy's  "Mob,"  read  W  Mr.  Memminger. 

3.  Bernard  Shaw's  "Fanny's  First  Play,"  read  by  Mrs.  Linton  Hopkins. 

4.  Zangwill's  "War  God,"  read  by  Miss  Carolyn  Cobb. 

5.  Southern  Afternoon:     "The  Twilight  Saint,"  by  Starke  Young,  read  by  Mrs.  Mer- 

rill Hutcheson.     Uncle  Remus  stories  told  by  Miss  Wimberly. 
Original  plantation  poems  recited  by  Mrs.  Robert  Blackburn. 

6.  Part  reading  of  Gilbert's  "Engaged,"  by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Kipling's  "Story  of  the  Gadsbys,"  read  hy  Mr.  Memminger. 

8.  Reading-rehearsal   of   Shaw's   "Press  Cuttings"   and   Stanley   Houghton's  "Phipps," 

by  members  of  the  center.     Robert  Loveman,  Georgia  poet,  guest. 

9.  10  and  11.    Three  lectures  by  William  Norman  Guthrie  of  New  York, 

12.  Brieux's  "Three  Daughters  of  Monsieur  Dupont,"  read  by  Mrs.  Emmet  Lunceford. 

13.  Robert   Browning's   "In   a   Balcony,"   read  by   Mrs.    Merrill   Hutcheson   and  Miss 

Cobb  and  Mr.  Memminger. 

14.  Echegaray's  "Great  Galeotto,"  :ead  by  Mrs.  Spiker. 

15.  Ibsen's  '  Peer  Gynt,"  read  (with  Strauss  music)  by  Mr.  Memminger. 

16.  Strindberg's  "Easter,"  read  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Jarnagin. 
Strindberg's  "The  Stronger,"  read  by  Mrs.  Spiker. 

17.  Josephine  Peabody  Marks'  "Marlowe,"  read  by  Miss  Mary  Brannan. 

18.  Sutro's  "Man  in  the  Stalls,"  read  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Jarnagin. 
"The  Open  Door,"  read  by  Mrs.  Emma  Garrett  Boyd. 

19.  Tagore's  "King  of  the  Dark  Chamber,"  read  by  Mrs.  Merrill  Hutcheson. 

20.  Lecture  on  George  Bernard  Shaw  by  President  Burton  of  the  National  League. 

21.  Annual  meeting.     Performance  of  Barrie's  "Rosalind." 

.  Special  meetings  and  their  subjects  (all  free) :  / 
Set  of  five  lectures  by  Mrs.  Spiker  on  "The  Technique  of  Acting." 
Reception  to  Eugene  Brieux  with  French  Alliance. 

Set  of  eight  free  dramatic  readings  to  working  young  people  of  Atlanta  at  Carnegie 
Library. 
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BRIDGEPORT. 

Organized  March  13,  1913. 

Individual    48 

Clubs   3 

Libraries    1 

Total  membership   52 

Plays    bulletined   9 

"Damaged  Goods."  "Under  Cover." 

"Quality  Street."  "The  Whip." 

"The  Secret."  "Peg  o'  My  Heart." 

"The  Truth."  "Within  the  Law." 

"Too  Many  Cooks." 
Study  classes:     Columbia  Extension  Course. 
Subject:     "Contemporary  Dramatic  Literature." 

Other  work:    Two  prizes  offered  to  eighth  grade  pupils  for  essay  on  Shakespeare. 

Number  of  meetings  held   3 

Stibjects  and  Speakers. 
"Junior  Work,"  Miss  Kate  Oglebay. 
"Irish  Dramatists,"  Mr.  P.  Calhoun. 

Addresses  on  work  of  4:he  Drama  League  by  three  guests  from  the  Hartford  Center: 
Mrs.  Shipman,  Mrs.  Klenna  and  Mr.  Brown. 

BUFFALO. 

Reorganized  December  11,  1914. 

Individual   ".   250 

Supporting                                                                                  .  16 

Clubs    8 

Total  membership  of  center   800  * 

Highland   Park   Club,  Unity,   Clinic,   A.   C.   A.,   Monday,   Tuesday,   Investigating  Literary 
Club,  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
No  reprints  or  announcements. 
Number  of  study  classes,  their  subjects: 

1.  Mrs.  Simpson's  Drama  Class:     "Modern  Plays." 

2.  Highland  Park  Literary  Club:     "Ancient  and  Medieval  Drama." 
Other  work  undertaken,  such  as  prizes  for  plays  and  essays: 

Five  plays  submitted  for  Miss  Oglebay's  prize. 

Circuit  Work. 

Raised  guaranteed  of  $1,175  for  the  "Yellow  Jacket." 

Number  of  General  Meetings  Held. 

1.  "The  Development  of  Drama  Through  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,"  Mr.  Philip 

Becker  Goetz. 

2.  "The  Foot  of  Princess  Hermonthes,"  a  play  written  by  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Dawley 

and  presented  by  members  of  Unity  Club. 

3.  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark  of  Chicago  speaks  to  members. 

4.  Lecture  on  Shaw  to  A.  C.  A.  and  Drama  League,  Mr.  Richard  Burton. 

5.  Lecture  to  members  on  "Ibsen"   (reception  following),  Prof.   Nathaniel  Schmidt. 

6.  Lecture  to  Drama  League  at  Twentieth  Century  Club  on  "The  New  Art  of  Making 

Plays"    (reception   following),   Mr.   Clayton  Hamilton. 
Local  booksellers  carry  on  their  shelves  Drama  League  literature  at  the  discount  prices. 
The  center  has  had  to  encounter  the  bitter  opposition  of  an  able  professional  critic,  but 
Tlirough  cooperation  with  one  of  the  oldest  literary  clubs  the  Drama  League  has  taken  its 
rightful  place  and  has  been  reorganized. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA. 

Organized  February,  1914. 

Individual    155 

Supporting    1 

Clubs    1 

Libraries   and    colleges   1 

Total  membership  of  center   158 

Number  of  all  plays  at  local  theater,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915   27 

Musical    comedies   6 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined  plays  (list  below)   5 

Mrs.  Fiske,  in  "Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh." 

"The  Blue  Bird." 

"Under  Cover." 

"Peg  o'  My  Heart." 

John  Drew,  in  "Rosemary." 

Circuit  Work. 

Guarantee  raised,  although  unnecessary,  as  Mrs.  Fiske  and  John  Drew  each  sold 
over  $1,000. 

Guarantee  raised  for  two  plays — one  last  May  and  one  in  March. 
Three  informal  readings  given — subjects  and  speakers  as  follows: 

January  26,  1915 — Annual  meeting.  Reading  by  C.  E.  Woolbert  of  Urbana:  Aldrich's 
"The  Set  of  Turquoise." 

February  9,  1915 — Reading  by  S.  P.  Sherman  of  Urbana:  Cannan's  "Mary's  Wed- 
ding" and  Lady  Gregory's  "Coats." 

March  16,  1915 — Rv^ading  by  (Miss)  Angie  Bailey  of  Champaign:  Moody's  "The  Great 
Divide"  (cutting),  and  Baring's  "King  Henry  VTII  and  Catharine  Parr." 

CINCINNATI. 

Organized  October  28,  1913. 

Total  membership  of  center   478 

Clubs   6 

Libraries    2 

Colleges    3 
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Number  of  all  plays  at  two  local  theaters,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915   42 

Musical    comedies    20 

How  many  of  these  plays  were  bulletined  plays?   24 

Number  of  reprints  or  announcements  issued   31 

Number  of  study  classes:    Drama  Circle,  Woman's  Club. 

Their  subjects:     "Fireside  Circle." 

Other  work:    "Fan  and  the  Star"  (given  by  the  Macl^owell  Society). 
Number   of   general   meetings   held   7 

SPEAKKRS. 

Wm.   H.  Crane. 

Cyril  Scott.  Stuart  Walker. 

Lady   Gregorj^,  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton. 

Mrs.  Otis  Skinner.  Henry  Kolker. 

CLEVELAND. 

Organized  April  1914. 

Individual    428 

Supporting    "21 

Clubs    8 

Libraries    1 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined   8 

Number  of  reprints  or  announcements  issued   11 

No  study  classes. 

No  Junior  circles. 

No  Junior  plays  given. 

No  other  work  undertaken. 

Circuit  Work. 

Two  guarantees  of  $500  each,  but  both  companies  failed  to  come:  "Yellow  Jacket"  and 
"Modern  Drama  Players." 

Number  of  general  meetings  held   4 

Subjects  and  Speakers. 

1.  April,   1914 — Organization   meeting.     Speaker,   Mrs.  Best. 

2.  November  6,  1914 — Luncheon  in  honor  of  Prof.  Clark.  Address. 

3.  February  3,  1915 — Luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr.  Burton.  Address. 

4.  February  23,  1915 — Short  address  by  Mr.  Barrett  Clark  and  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "The  Modern  Mechanical  Stage  and  Its  New  Art  Settings,"  by  Mr.  Raymond  O'Neil  and 
Mr.  Henry  Keller. 

DECATUR. 

Organized  March,  1914. 

Total  membership  of  center   130 

Clubs:    Many  of  various  kindc— three  known  drama  clubs. 

Libraries    1 

Colleges   1 

Theater  burned  April  7,  1914. 

No  musical  comedies,  study  classes  or  Junior  circles. 

Other  work  undei-taken,  such  as  prizes  for  plays  and  essays:     Movement  toward  cen- 
soring moving  pictures. 
No  circuit  report. 

Number  of  General  Meetings  Held — Subjects  and  Speakers. 
Began  in  January,  1915,  to  hold  monthly  meetings. 
January — Fine  program  of  center  work  and  fancy  dancing. 
February — Reading:     "Unseen  Empire,"  Miss  Mary  Finn. 
March— Reading:     "The  War  God,"  E.  B.  Hitchcock. 
April — Reading:     "Children   of  Earth,"  Mrs.   Charleto  Mattes. 

"Prunella,"  given  by  the  high  school,  and  the  Drama  League  attended  as  a  body. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Gille  not  only  stages  amateur  theatricals,  but  goes  to  New  York  yearly,  and 
through  her  favorable  acquaintance  with  managers,  secures  manuscripts  and  permission  to 
read  or  put  on  plays  not  always  seen  in  the  west.  The  burned  theater  has  not  yet  been 
replaced,  but  a  new  one  is  promised,  the  owner  being  one  of  our  members.  Among  the 
worthy  entertainment  enterprises  endorsed  were  the  Coburn  Players. 

Next  year's  monthly  meetings  already  outlined  and  members  keenly  interested.  The 
center  is  admitted  to  be  &n  influential  organization  and  our  endorsement  is  asked  for  every 
worthy  drama  that  comes  to  the  city. 

DENVER. 

Organized  January,  1912. 

Individual    417 

Supporting    33 

Total  membership  of  center   450 

Number  of  plays  which  were  bulletined  (list  below)   6 

Damaged  Goods  (Richard  Bennett).  Disraeli    (George  Arliss). 

A  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl  (First  Company). Under  Cover. 

Hamlet. 

Caesar   and   Cleopatra.  ?       u     t»  i,    i.       Milestones.     (First  Company.) 
Light  That  Failed.  Forbes-Robertson. 

All  were  reprinted  in  local  newspapers,  and  a  special  post  card  notice  of  "Disraeli"  was 
sent  out. 

Other  work  undertaken,  such  as  prizes  for  plays  and  essays: 
Prize  play  competition  for  one-act  play;  prize,  $50. 
Prize  play  competition,  three  prizes,  $75,  $50,  $25. 

Thirty  plays  showed  technical  knowledge  and  eight  were  really  good.     "God  Forgot" 
was  prize  play. 

General  Meetings  Held,  Subjects  and  Speakers. 

1.  "Propaganda  Play,"  Richard  Bennett. 

2.  Reading  of  prize  play,  "When  God  Forgot,"  Dr.  Granville  Sturgis. 

3.  Reading:     "Pelirs  and  Melisande,"  Mrs.  Bertha  Kunz  Baker. 
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4.  Reception  in  honor  of  the  company  of  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  at  the  home 

of  Mrs.  Guilford  Wood.     Readings  at  the  Public  Library. 

5.  "Justice"   (Galsworthy),  Mrs.  L.  H.  Pettit. 

6.  "Change"  (Francis),  Miss  Newton. 

7.  "Getting  Married"   (Shaw),  Miss  Kennan. 

8.  "Hindle  Wakes"  (Houghton),  Miss  Nafe. 

9.  "Master  Flachman"  (Ernst),  Miss  Lacy. 

10.  "The  Idol  Breaker"   (Kennedy),  Miss  Carson. 

Presented. 

11.  "Tradition"  (Middleton). 

"How  She  Lied  to  Her  Husband"  (Shaw). 

12.  Luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr.  Richard  Burton. 

SPEAKERS, 

Dr.  W.  S.  Friedman.  Mr.  T.  B.  Stearns. 

Mr.  Carl  Antony.  Father  O'Dwyer. 

13.  Annual  meeting: 

Reports. 

Address  by  president,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Campbell. 
Presented  "The  Dear  Departed"  (Houghton). 

DETROIT. 

Mrs.  Clark:  I  can  only  say  for  our  center  that  we  have  done  what  we  could.  We 
started  in  with  a  very  large  membership  the  first  year — everybody  willing  to  pay  and  see 
what  we  were.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  found  that  we  had  more  members  than  we 
had  dollars,  because  we  had  to  send  out  a  great  deal  of  literature.  We  were  using  the  dol- 
lars almost  as  fast  as  they  came  in,  and  we  had  a  great  many  meetings — that  meant  expense. 
The  first  thing  we  knew  the  members  were  in  the  expired  box.  Over  and  over  again  we 
sent  notices  of  our  meetings,  meetings  that  did  not  cost  very  much  otherwise;  but  that  ex- 
pense came  from  the  new  members  who  were  putting  in  the  new  dollars.  We  had  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  on  our  list,  but  only  twenty  or  thirty  who  were  really  members. 
Now,  every  month  we  send  a  notice  in  advance  to  all  whose  membership  will  expire  a  month 
later;  and  if  they  have  not  remitted  when  the  month  is  up  we  put  them  into  the  expired 
box.  The  result  is  that  now  we  have  a  working  paid-up  membership  of  something  oyer  300. 
There  are  fifty-eight  federated  women's  clubs  in  the  city,  and  the  Drama  League  will  prob- 
ably enroll  a  large  portion  of  these  during  the  coming  few  months.  In  alternate  months 
the  affiliated  members  are  invited  to  the  meetings.  At  one  of  our  meetings  we  had  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  city,  who  discussed  the  city  theater;  and  that  meeting  met  with  great 
favor,  showing  the  municipal  interests  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Drama  League.  We  have 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  city  librarian;  he  has  given  us  one  corner  for  the  Drama  League, 
where  our  literature  is  put. 

.  DULUTH. 

Organized  February,  1912.  , 

Individual    293 

Supporting    5 

Clubs    1 

Libraries   1 

Total  membership  of  center   300 

Number  of  All  Plays  at  Local  Theater,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915. 

Road   attractions    15 

Months   of   stock   10 

Musical   comedies   3 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined  plays  (list  below)   8 

Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate.  Little  Women. 

Joseph  and  His  Brethren.  Peg  o'  My  Heart. 

Bird  of  Paradise.  Blue  Bird. 

*Pair  of  Sixes.  *Damaged  Goods. 

*Assisted  by  local  :(  nter. 

Other  work  undertaken,  such  as  prizes  for  plays  and  essays:  Purchased  building;  estab- 
lished Little  Theater;  presented  "The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets"  (G.  B.  Shaw),  "The 
Twelve-Pound  Look  (J.  M.  Barrie),  "'Op-o'-Me-Thumb  (Winn  and  Pryce),  "The  Dear  De- 
parted" (Stanley  Houghton),  "How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband"  (G.  B.  Shaw);  presented 
Lady  Gregory  in  her  lecture,  "World's  Unseen,"  followed  by  "The  Workhouse  Ward,"  and 
Prof.  T.  A.  Dickinson  in  three  lectures  on  the  drama. 

Number   of   general   meetings  held....  10 

Subjects  and  Speakers. 
Three  general  business  meetings.    Seven  meetings  as  outlined  above  in  plays  presented. 

GRAND  RAPIDS. 

Organized  May,  1911. 

Individual    600 

Club    2 

Total    membership   602 

Number  of  plays,  1914  to  1915  (April  to  next  April)   35 

Musical   comedies   11 

Number  of  plays  bulletined  "t,"'",'. ^'^ 

Blue    Bird.  t  The    Bird    of  Paradise. 

Martha-by-the-Day.  [  "        The  Legend  of  Leonora. 

The  Ladies' Shakespeare.  j-         The   Seven   Keys   to  Baldpate. 

The    Yellow    Ticket.  i  Under  Cover. 

Peg  o'  My  Heart.  Rosemary. 

The  Auctioneer.  The   New  Henrietta. 

Diplomacy.  The  Beautiful  Adventure. 

The  Hawk.  . 

Number  of   reprints    15 

Number  of  studv  classes    * 
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The    Beautiful   Adventure.  New    English  Dramatists. 

The  Hawk.  The   Bow  of  Odysseus. 

The  Countess  Mizzi.  The  Master  of  Palmyra. 

The  Awakening  of  Spring.  Pygmalion. 
Other  work  undertaken: 

Prize  offered  to  the  pupils  of  the  city  high  schools  for  the  best  pageant  play  written. 
A  Moving  Picture  Committee  to  investigate  all  films  and  moving  picture  houses  in 
the  city,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  moving  pictures  for  children  on  vSatur- 
day  mornings. 

General  meetings    13 

Dr.  Richard  Burton:    "The  Drama  and  Civic  Life,"  at  the  Association  of  Commerce. 
Dr.  Richard  Burton:    "How  to  See  a  Play." 
Miss  May  Robson:    Informal  talk. 

Mr.  Warner  Oland:     "Experience  in  Producing  Great  Modern  Drama." 
Prof.  Max  Winkler:    "The  German  Drama  of  Today." 

Reception  for  Miss  O'Neil  and  her  company,  with  informal  talks  by  them. 
Frof.  Moritz  Levi:     "The  Tendencies  of  Modern  French  Drama.' 
Luncheon  for  Mr.  John  Drew  and  his  company. 
Talks  by  Mr.  Drew  and  Mrs.  Whiffen. 

Prof.  Leonard  C.  Van  Noppen:    "Vondel  the  Dutch  Shakespeare." 

Reception  and  talks  by  Mr.  William  H.  Crane,  Miss  Bingham,  Miss  Taliaferro,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Ross,  Mr.  Arbuckle. 

Governor  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris:    "The  Educational  Value  of  the  Drama." 
Miss  Henrietta  Grossman:     Reception  and  informal  talk. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hume:     "Modern^  Stagecraft." 

The  meetings  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Drama  League  were  held  between  October  1  and  June 
1.  During  that  time  we  held  17  meetings.  At  the  large  meetings  held  in  Powers  Theater, 
there  was  an  attendance  of  1,000,  which  included  students  of  the  high  school  as  guests  of 
the  league.  At  the  smaller  meetings  and  study  classes  held  in  private  homes  there  was 
the  attendance  of  between  175  and  200. 

HARTFORD. 

_    _  _         _  Organized  May,  1912. 

Membership  498,  including  several  clubs. 
.  All  bulletined  plays  have  been  supported  and  manager  admits  help  of  center. 
Several  excellent  rtieetings  held  and  a  serious  drama  study  class. 
Much  assistance  given  amateur  organizations. 

Guarantee  raised  for  two  plays.    Special  interest  here  in  circuit  work. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Organized  November  14,  1913. 
Mrs.  Woolen:  We  opened  our  center  in  November  with  a  large  and  very  successful 
representation  at  a  talk  on  Shaw.  Our  activities  have  been  in  the  reading  circles,  and  we 
have  had  constant  thanks  from  those  who  have  attended.  Have  had  several  character  read- 
ings, and  one  very  efficient  reader,  and  are  going  to  give  as  a  closing  performance  a  read- 
ing from  one  of  our  local  playwrights.  We  have  a  little  money  in  the  treasury  and  great 
enthusiasm;  but  our  membership  is  smaller.  I  think  I  might  say  that  the  second  year  of  the 
Indianapolis  Center  has  had  tremendous  success. 

Individual    464 

Supporting    82 

Clubs   1 

Total  membership  of  center    547 

Number  of  all  plays  at  local  theaters,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915    (exclusive  of  musical 

comedies)    49 

Number  of  performances    281 

Musical   comedies    21 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined  (list  below)  : 

Forbes-Robertson  in  repertoire,  week  of  November  2,  1914. 

Maud  Adams,  in  "The  Legend  of  Leonora,"  November  13-14,  1914. 

"Fanny's  First  Play,"  November  23,  1914. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  in  "Pygmalion,"  January  11-12,  1915. 
John  Drew,  in  "Rosemary,"  March  12-13,  1915. 
William  Gillette,  in  "Diplomacy,"  March  19-20,  1915. 
The  Irish  Players,  March  31,  April  2,  1914. 

Margaret  Anglin,  in  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  January  15-16,  1915. 

Chicago  Little  Theater  Company,  in  "Trojan  Women,"  May  18,  1915. 
Number  of  study  classes    20 

Their  subjects:    The  reading  and  discussion  of  a  variety  of  plays.  ■ 

Number  of  Junior  Circles    4 

Number  of  Junior  plays  given  and  names   4 

Snow  White.  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 

Goody  Wit.  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Number  of  geneial  meetings  held  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915: 

Annual  meeting  of  the  center,  April  14,  1915. 

The  principal  work  of  the  center  during  the  season  was  a  highly  successful  lecture 
course,  with  the  following  program: 

January  37 — Lady  Gregory,  founder  of  the  Irish  National  Theater,  Dublin,  "A  Possi- 
ble American  Theater." 

February  10 — George  Fierce  Baker  of  Harvard  University,  illustrated  lecture  on  "New 
Foreign  Devices  for  Stage  Setting  and  Lighting." 

February  20 — Percy  MacKaye,  America's  leading  dramatic  poet,  "The  Civic  Theater." 

March  9 — Dr.  Richard  Burton,  president  of  the  Drama  League  of  America,  "Flay  and 
Playgoer  Today." 

March  20 — Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  the  distinguished  dramatic  critic,  "The  American 
Drama,  an  Infant  Industry." 

The  Reading  Circle  of  the  center  read  these  plays  to  large  audiences: 


"The  Jail  Gate"  and  "Spreading  the  News,"  by  Lady  Gregory,  January  25,  1915. 
"Pygmalion,"  by  Bernard  Shaw,  November  20,  191-1,  and  April  20,  1915. 
"A  Thousand  Years  Ago,"  by  Percy  AlacKaye,  February  18,  1915. 
"Jacob  Leisler,"  by  William  O.   Bates,  Alav  1,  1915. 

JACKSONVILLE. 

Total  membership  of  center    75 

Number  of  plays  at  local  theaters    10 

Musical    comedies    10 

Plays   bulletined    4 

Reprints  issued  for:  "Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh,"  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  and  "Under 
Cover." 

Other  work:  Voted  to  start  a  Drama  League  collection  in  the  Public  Library  and 
expect  to  appropriate  money  each  year  for  that  purpose. 

Circuit. 

Raised  three  guarantees  ($500  each)  the  first  year.  This  year  half -of  three  guaran- 
tees (|500  each),  and  are  prepared  to  secure  the  remainder  in  advance  of  each  play. 

Number  of  General  Meetings  Held. 

1.  Annual  meeting  (January).     Addressed  by  Mr.  Martyn  Johnson  on  "Present  Ten- 

dencies." 

2.  Monthly  meetings  are  now  held,  at  the  first  of  which  "Kindling"  was  discussed;  at 

the  second,  "The  Sunken  Bell." 

3.  Have  organized  reading  circles  for  young  people  and  especially  those  just  returned 

from  college. 

KALAMAZOO. 

Organized  June,  1913. 

Individual    6fi 

Supporting    5 

Clubs   15 

*Libraries    1 

Colleges  ,   1 

Total  membership  of  center   72 

(One   associate,    one   city,   one   college,   one   normal,   one  normal 
school,  one  institute.  Catholic.) 
*City  Library  has  Drama  League  corner  and  books. 

Number  _  of   study  classes   3 

Their  subject:  "Drama." 

Other  work  undertaken:     Two  prizes  are  offered  for  Junior  play,  $75  and  850. 
No  circuit  work. 

Number  of  geneial  meetings  held    6 

Subjects  and  Speakers. 

1.  "How  Can  We,  as  a  League,  Promote  the  Best  Interests  of  the  Drama  in  Kala- 

mazoo ?" 

2.  "Some  Recent  French  Plays:    A  Visit  to  the  Home  of  Edmund  Rostand,  at  Cambe." 

3.  "Dramatic  Literature  in  Public  Schools:    The  Child  and  the  Drama." 

4.  "Modern  German  Drama." 

5.  "The  Municipal  Theater." 

6.  "Drama  and  Its  Ethical  Message:  Should  Ethics  Ever  Be  Allowed  to  Take  Prece- 

dence Over  Art  in  Drama?" 
"Psychology  of  the  Drama." 
The  Junior  League  has  given  two  programs  this  year,  one  at  the  Majestic  Theater  at 
Christmas  time,  "The  Magic  Trunk."     Packed  house.     One  at  the  Normal  School,  "The 
Smuggleman." 

Play  Reading  Committee  is  reading  plays  and  keeping  records  for  reference  later,  as  to 
their  uses  for  different  school  grades.    The  card  records  are  to  be  put  in  Public  Library. 

The  league  had  printed  questions  issued  to  "find  what  per  cent  of  children  attend  the 
'movies,'  "  and  have  a  good  record  of  every  school  in  the  city.  Sixty  per  cent  go  once  a 
week,  many  three  or  four  times.  Flas  produced  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  and  "Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk." 

Also  issued  letters  to  parents,  asking  for  cooperation,  and  received  many  replies. 
Soon  to  put  on  another  program  at  the  local  theater  for  the  children.     Have  already 
had  several  fairy  plays. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Organized  November,  1912. 

Clubs   1 

(Amateur  Dramatic  Club  of  400  members.) 

Libraries   3 

Total  membership  of  center    200 

Number  of  plays  which  were  bulletined   12 

Number  of  reprints  or  announcements  issued   12 

Other  work  undertaken,  such  as  prizes  for  plays  and  essays:     A  prize  play  for  pupils 
of  various  high  schools.     Subject  original  and  production  by  pupils  promised. 
No  circuit  work. 

Number  of  general  meetings  held   2 

1.  "The  Substance  of  the  Play,"  George  Henry  Trader. 

2.  "The  Drama  League  of  America,"  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark. 

Plave  a  stock  company,  which  is  putting  on  good  plays,  and  expect  to  support  local 
organization  in  this  way.     Also  have  readings  nnd  discussioi.s  of  plays. 

LANSING. 

Organized  December,  1914. 

Individual    83 

Supporting    1 

Clubs   1 

Total  membership  of  center    90 

Number  of  all  plays  at  local  theater,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915   45 
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Musical    comedies    9 

Number  of  these  plays  bulletined    ^ 

Legend  of  Leonora.  Disraeli. 

Diplomacy.  Rosemary. 

Number   of  general   meetings   held   ^   3 

Subject  and  Speaker. 

"The  Work  of  the  Drama  League,"  Miss  Annie  Langley. 

Study  and  reading  to  be  emphasized  this  year. 

LOUISVILLE. 

Organized  November,  1911. 

Individual    122 

Clubs    15 

Libraries    1 

Colleges    1 

Number  of  all  plays  at  local  theater,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915   23 

Musical   comedies   6 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined  plays   (list  below)   10 

The  Misleading  Lady.  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine. 

The  Yellow  Ticket.  Under  Cover. 

Fanny's  First  Play.  Peg  o'  My  Heart. 

Legend_  of  Leonora.  Rosemary. 
Pygmalion.  Diplomacy. 

Number   of  study   classes   and   their   subjects:     Reading   Circle   of   Louisville  Drama 

League,  formed  to  select  plays  for  amateur  acting. 
Number  of  Junior  plays  given  and  names:    The  Drama  Club  of  Girls'  High  School,  the 

Kentucky   Home   School,   the   University   Players   of   University   of   Louisville  (all 

members  of  the  center)  are  to  give  plays  this  month. 
No  circuit  work. 

Number  of  general  meetings  held,  subjects  and  speakers:  Series  of  three  dramatic 
readings  at  Free  Public  Library  building  by  Mrs.  Madison  Camein,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Sem- 
ple  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bronner. 

Three  well-attended  public  meetings  and  cooperation  with  the  Public  Library  and  schools. 

MEDFORD. 

Organized  February,  1914. 

Membership,  150. 

No  report  has  been  received. 

Interesting  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  year  and  a  very  successful  study  class 
as  well  as  several  reading  circles.  Much  work  has  been  done  by  the  Educational  Committee 
in  keeping  drama  books  on  display  in  the  library  and  on  a  handy  shelf;  also  in  conducting 
library  conferences.    All  bulletined  plays  have  been  supported  at  the  theatre. 

MILWAUKEE. 

Organized  1909. 

Total  membershop  of  center  (paid  members)    168 

Number  of  plays  which  were  bulletined  plays    1 

Number  of  reprints  or  announcements"  issued    2 

Number  of  study  classes  (meet  twice  a  month)    12 

Their  Subjects — Shakespeare's  "Llamlet,"  analytically  studied. 

Circuit  Work. 

Raised  guarantee  in  1913  for  Irish  Players  for  $500.    Willing  to  assist  circuit  plan. 

Number  of  general  meetings  held    8 

Subject  and  Speakers. 
"Cultivation  of  Dramatic  Instinct,"  Prof.  Basset. 
"Comedy,"  Elizabeth  Hunt. 
"Ibsen  as  World  Citizen,"  Prof.  Olson. 
"Biblical   Drama,"   Mrs.   D.   W.  Harington. 
"Strindberg."     Mme.  Strindberg. 
Social  afternoon:    Reading:  "Enoch  Arden." 
Program  of  Shakespeare  readings:     Annual  meeting. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Organized  April,  1914. 

Membership,  280. 

No  official  report  has  been  received,  but  there  has  been  much  activity  during  the 
year.  Three  interesting  meetings  were  held  and  several  serious  classes  for  drama  study 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  very  active  amateur  committee,  which  has  had  several 
successful  performances. 

A  committee  has  been  active  in  investigating  local  moving  picture  conditions  and  have 
issued  a  very  interesting  report. 

OTTAWA,  CANADA. 

Organized  May,  1913. 

Individual    94 

Total  membership  of  center   ...  94 

Number  of  plays  at  local  theater,  April,  1914,  to  April,  191.5   17 

Musical   comedies   _  ]  _  _  2 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined  ("Milestones")   1 

Number  of  study  classes   "  1 

Subject — "The  Russian  Drama,  Especially  Maxim  Gorky." 

Other  work  undertaken:  One  amateur  performance  of  a  Canadian  play,  by  a  Cana- 
dian playwright,  played  at  a  Canadian  theater. 

Number  of  general  meetings  held    5 

Subjects  of  General  Meetings. 

1.  "French  Drama,"  Miss  A.  E.  Marty. 

2.  "Maxim  Gorky,"  Rev.  C.  E.  Bullock. 

3.  "Modern  Development  in  the  Art  of  Staging  Plays,"  Mr.  B.  K.  Sandwell. 

4.  "Russia:  A  General  Survey,"  Mr.  A.  von  Anrep. 

5.  "Culture  Under  Authority,"  Rev.  Donald  (^Juthrie. 
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PITTSBURGH. 

Total    membership    300 

Affiliated  membership  1,000 

Study    clubs   4 

(Playwriting  class  in  the  University,   with  39  members.) 

Junior    circles    6 

Junior    plays    1 

(Given  by  a  group  of  Syrian  girls.) 
Other  work:    A  number  of  manuscripts  entered  in  the  National  Junior  play  contest. 
Meetings:     Most  notable,  a  dinner  in  honor  of  M.   Eugene  Brieux.     Other  speakers 
have  been  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  Mr.  George  Middleton,  Iden  Payne,  Thomas  Wood  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Roland  Holt. 

The  center  is  already  at  work  on  the  Shakespea^"e  ter-centennial  celebration,  and  gen- 
eral cooperation  is  promised. 

PORTLAND. 

Organized  March,  1914. 
Membership  425,  including  several  clubs  and  libraries. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  this  center,  but  it  is  active  and  successful.  Many 
meetings  were  held  during  the  year  and  reprints  issued  whenever  a  bulletined  play  arrived. 
There  are  several  study  classes  actively  at  work  and  much  planned  for  next  year. 

RICHMOND. 

Organized  October  20,  1914. 

Individuals    104 

Supporting    1 

Total  membership  of  center    105 

Number  of  all  plays  at  local  theater,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915    10 

Musical   comedies    2 

Number  of  plays  bulletined   •   4 

"Peg  o'  My  Heart."  "Fair  of  Sixes." 

"Under  Cover."  "Martha  by  the  Day." 

Nvimber  of  reprints  or  announcements  issued    3 

Number  of  study  classes    8 

No  Junior  circles  or  plays. 

Circuit  Work. 
Raised  guarantee  for  "Trojan  Women." 

Number  of  general  meetings  held    2 

Subjects  and  Speakers. 
W.  D.  Foulke,  "Greek  Drama." 

Some  members  presented  the  play,  "The  Maker  of  Dreams." 

SEATTLE. 

Organized  April,  1914. 
Membership  300,  including  several  clubs  and  libraries. 

No  formal  report  has  been_  received  from  this  center,  owing  to  illness  of  the  secretary, 
but  there  has  been  much  activity  during  the  year.  Half  a  dozen  interesting  and  valuable 
open  meetings  have  been  held  and  two  regular  classes  for  the  study  of  the  drama. _ 

Much  junior  work  has  been  developed.  There  are  about  seven  junior  circles,  and 
these  circles  together  organized  and  produced  our  Shakespeare  Festival,  with  many  hundred 
children,  on  Shakespeare's  birthday.  BuHetins  have  been  issued  whenever  a  bulletined 
play  reached  the  city.  A  local  prize  was  issued  by  the  center  for  the  best  play  submitted 
from  Seattle  in  the  National  Junior  Contest.    There  is  much  enthusiasm  and  local  interest. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Organized  February,  1913. 
Total  membership  of  center  .   425 

*Other  work  vxndertaken,  such  as  prizes  for  plays  and  essays. 
Number  of  general  meetings  held,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915^   3 

*The  chief  work-  of  the  year  is  a  prize  play  competition.  Five  prizes  are  offered, 
one  prize  of  $150  for  the  best  full-length  play  of  serious  tenor;  one  prize  of  $100  for 
best  comedy  or  fairy  play;  a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  one-act  play,  and  two  prizes  of 
$30  and  $20  each  for  the  best  play  written  by  a  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Com- 
petitors must  live  within  fifty  miles  of  St.  Louis,  and  play  must  be  submitted  before  Jufy 
1,  1915.  IMuch  enthusiastic  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  competition.  Many  manu- 
scripts have  been  received.    The  award  of  prizes  will  be  made  in  October,  1915. 

SUPERIOR. 

Organized  April,  1910. 

Total  membership  of  center    71 

Number  of  all  plays  at  local  theater,  April,  1914,  to  April,  1915    15 

Musical    comedies   1 

Number  of  these  plays  which  were  bulletined   1 

No  reprints  or  announcements  issued. 

Number  of  Junior  Circles   •   1 

Number  of  Junior  plays  given  and  names:    Organized  Municipal  Christmas  Celebration, 

with  1,200  attending. 
No  other  work  undertaken.         No  circuit  work. 

Number  of  general  meetings  held    9 

Subjects  and  Speakers.^ 
November   4 — "Androcles  and  the   Lion,"   Mrs.   Irving  Russell. 
November  18 — "St.  Louis  Pageant,"  Mrs.  Holden  and  Miss  Twey. 
January  6 — "The  Flower  Shop."  Miss  May  Hill. 
January  20 — "Tomorrow,"  Mrs.  Harold  Pickering^ 

February  3 — Business  meeting.  Report  by  Miss  Tyler.  Policewoman  on  vaudeville  and 
moving  picture  censorship  in  Superior. 

February  17 — "The  Mob,"  Miss  Twey. 

March  10 — "The  Sin  of  David."       ,  ' 

March  24 — "Pageantry,"  Miss  Hill. 

April  7 — "Rosalind."  Mrs.  George  Morgan. 
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THE  PLAYGOING  COMMITTEE 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 


Miss  Alice  Houston 

The  present  year,  more  than  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
theater,  illustrates  the  interrelation  between  the  world  of  art  and  the  world  of 
business. 

The  affairs  of  the  theater  have  been  conditioned  by  the  affairs  of  finance; 
and  this  leads  directly  to  the  facts  of  this  report,  which,  if  reviewed  apart 
from  the  enveloping  catastrophe  of  a  world  cataclysm  would  be  unsatisfactory, 
if  not  depressing. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  meeting  in  Executive  session  at  Philadelphia 
last  April,  by  the  vote  of  the  several  delegates  present,  approved  of  the  plan  of 
circuiting  plays  to  Drama  League  towns;  and  on  the  showing  of  progress  made 
during  the  past  year,  decided  that  this  was  a  logical  field  for  expansion.  To  con- 
tinue this  department  on  a  larger  scale  by  engaging  a  Circuit  Organization 
Manager,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  promote  this  branch  of  the  work,  was  the 
proposition  decided  upon  by  vote.  In  compliance  with  this  action  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  further  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  services  of  a 
man  familiar  with  the  theater,  and  with  practical  experience  as  booking  and 
advance  agent,  were  secured. 

Our  Circuit  and  Organization  Manager  made  two  trips  to  New  York  early 
in  the  season  to  interview  producing  managers  and  to  learn  what  plays  would 
go  on  the  road,  and  of  these  which  would  be  available  for  our  territory. 

In  the  choosing  of  a  play  to  tour  the  small  cities,  a  superhuman  judgment 
is  required,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  night-stand  audiences.  Many  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  selection  of  a  play  for  a  Drama  Circuit,  quite  apart  from 
the  producers'  willingness  to  send  the  play  through  our  towns.  First,  the  play 
must  have  been  bulletined  by  one  producing  center,  and  it  is  all  the  better 
if  it  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  several  playgoing  committees.  Certain 
material  is  tabooed ;  usually  the  sex-drama  must  be  avoided.  The  play  stands 
a  better  chance  of  success  if  it  has  a  strong  human  interest  that  comes  within 
the  experience  of  the  average  audience.  A  spice  of  romance,  a  touch  of  senti- 
ment, a  note  of  heroism,  all  add  to  the  power  of  the  play's  general  appeal.  The 
name  of  a  star  shining  in  the  electric  lights  means  more  than  the  names  of 
a  good  all-round  cast  in  the  pages  of  the  program.  The  drawing  power  of  the 
play  is  greater  for  a  Broadway  record  of  a  hundred  nights  or  more,  and  a 
wide  newspaper  and  magazine  publicity.  The  original  production  and  company 
must  be  secured,  and  the  play  must  be  one  that  has  not  toured  the  territory 
before;  the  newer  the  play  the  better.  Classics  are  not  desired,  the  appetite 
for  thern  has  been  sated  by  college  performances  and  other  amateur  productions. 

"Cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  by  these  limiting  conditions,  an  inter- 
mediary agent  acting  for  the  League  in  negotiating  for  circuit  plays  with  the 
producing  manager  or  booking  agent  is  greatly  hampered. 

This  season  fewer  plays  than  usual  ventured  outside  of  New  York,  and 
many  road  companies  that  started  out  had  to  disband  and  return.  Other  tours 
planned  were  abandoned.  Disaster  threatened  the  theater  world,  retrenchments 
were  everywhere  apparent,  and  actor's  salaries  were  cut  in  half;  so  that  the 
season  that  opened  with  fine  promise  proved  disappointing  in  the  extreme. 
The  manager  played  safe  with  revivals  for  which  a  pubHc  had  already  signified 
its  approval.  The  big  star  productions  usually  jumped  from  one  metropolitan 
center  to  another  or  made  a  few  stops  in  the  week-stand  cities.  Second  com- 
panies of  the  assured  successes— the  best  sellers  of  the  theater— were  put  out 
on  the  road;^  and  in  the  case  of  "sure-fire,"  "eat-it-up"  plays,  like  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes,"^  and  "Peg  O'  My  Heart,"  four  and  five  companies  were  sent  out. 

With  this  situation  to  meet,  the  prospect  of  securing  the  right  and  accept- 
able plays  for  our  circuit  became  more  and  more  disheartening,  and  the  national 
committee  seemed  to  be  marking  time,  judged  by  concrete  results. 

In  the  revival  and  production  by  Charles  D.  Coburn  of  "The  Yellow  Jacket." 
with  the  entire  original  scenery,  costume,  properties  and  music,  and  a  special 
company,  including  several  of  those  who  created  the  roles,  our  circuit  manager 
found  an  opportunity  to  undertake  the  most  ambitious  project  ever  proposed 
by  this  department  of  the  League. 
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A  tour  covering  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  with  an  advanced  ticket  sale  of 
$500  in  each  city  visited,  was  planned,  to  open  in  New  York  state  and  to  extend 
westward  through  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Of  the  fifty- four  towns  to  be  booked 
during  the  nine  weeks'  tour,  thirty  had  guaranteed  the  advance  sale,  when  Mr. 
Coburn,  alarmed  by  the  number  of  failures  of  road  companies  returning  to 
New  York,  unexpectedly  decided  to  abandon  this  tour,  undertaken  jointly  by 
Mr.  Coburn  and  the  League.  Several  of  the  towns  included  in  this  tour  were 
organized  solely  on  the  prospect  of  securing  "The  Yellow  Jacket"  and  other 
plays  of  the  better  sort  through  the  League  auspices. 

Our  disappointment  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  fact  that,  though 
the  tour  might  have  been  an  artistic  and  financial  success,  it  still  might  have 
failed  to  please  the  night-stand  audiences;  for  some  of  these  same  cities  last 
year  did  not  enjoy  the  exotic  fare  furnished  them  in  the  plays  of  the  Irish 
and  English  repertory  companies;  and  this  year  they  might  have  found  another 
such  play  equally  distasteful. 

Upon  the  closing  of  our  negotiations  with  Mr,  Coburn,  our  Circuit  ^Manager 
was  dismissed,  in  order  to  curtail  expenses,  and  the  whole  burden  of  the 
work  came  back  upon  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Martyn  Johnson,  who  was  engaged  in 
August  as  Circuit  and  Organization  Manager  in  the  services  of  the  two  depart- 
ments of  Publicity  and  Playgoing,  remained  with  the  League  for  five  months, 
the  latter  half  of  this  period  for  half  time  only.  Although  during  these  months 
little  progress  was  made  in  the  Playgoing  work,  several  new  centers  were 
organized  through  his  effort,  many  meetings  were  held,  new  life  and  interest 
awakened,  and  the  work  of  the  Publicity  and  Organization  Department  furthered. 

That  a  circuit  manager  should  secure  the  confidence  of  the  night-stand 
audience  is  highly  important.  As  the  conditions  under  which  he  works  are  so 
cramped  in  their  very  nature,  he  must  have  absolute  freedom  in  the  selection 
of  Circuit  plays,  unhampered  by  the  committees  in  the  various  centers,  though 
always  regardful  of  their  wishes,  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  considered  in 
choosing  from  the  limited  number  of  plays  obtainable. 

Another  difficulty  of  the  circuit  work  is  the  lack  of  time  after  the  season 
opens  in  which  to  arouse  and  shape  enthusiasm  in  new  territory  which  lends 
itself  to  convenient  and  economical  railroading,  so  that  much  preparatory  work 
must  be  done  a  season  in  advance  of  the  actual  bookings. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season,  in  addition  to  the  "Yellow  Jacket"  bookings, 
we  had  assured  tours  of  varying  lengths  from  one  to  several  weeks,  of  Mar- 
garet Anglin's  revival  of  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  "Disraeli,"  with  George 
Arlis,  the  Chicago  company  in  "Under  Cover,"  "The  Misleading  Lady,"  with 
the  first  company — all  desirable  plays  fulfilling  our  requirements  of  varied  appeal 
and  star  attractions.  It  was  also  probable  that  Madame  Bertha  Kalisch,  in 
"The  Judge's  Robe,"  would  be  decided  upon  later.  The  conditions  created  in 
the  theater  by  the  European  war  engulfed  two  of  the  ablest  of  our  producers, 
George  Tyler  of  Liebler  &Company,  and  Harrison  Grey  Fiske. 

The  failure  of  Liebler  &  Company  and  the  passing  of  the  affairs  of  the 
firm  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  with  changed  bookings,  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  secure  the  pledged  dates  for  "Disraeli."  Mr.  Tyler  made  a  personal 
visit  to  the  office  of  the  receiver  to  see  if  the  bookings  for  our  towns  could 
not  be  retained,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 

Miss  Anglin  terminated  her  tour  in  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  prematurely, 
for  lack  of  adequate  support  of  the  play;  and  so  our  towns  were  cut  out  of  the 
proposed  spring  engagement.  We  have  her  manager's  assurance  of  dates  for 
her  new  comedy  if  we  wish  it. 

With  "The  Misleading  Lady"  an  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  a  second 
company  for  the  first.  Our  centers  were  promptly  notified  to  withhold  support. 
This  second  company  went  to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks,  and  so  retribution  was 
sure  and  swift. 

As  fewer  chances  were  taken  in  the  production  of  plays,  "The  Red  Robe" 
was  one  of  those  announced  that  never  came  to  production. 

In  our  embarrassment  and  rather  desperate  situation,  Charles  Frohman 
was  appealed  to,  and  bookings  for  John  Drew's  revival  of  "Rosemary"  were 
secured  for  several  of  our  towns.  The  figures  of  the  engagement  presumably 
as  the  result  of  the  work  of  our  committees  in  support  of  the  play  were  for 
Lansing,  $1,325 ;  in  Battle  Creek,  a  house  netting  $1,202.95 ;  Grand  Rapids 
practically  a  sold-out  house,  and  in  Ann  Arbor,  where  the  committee  did  not 
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have  time  after  receiving  the  word,  to  work  for  the  play,  only  $805.00  in  the 
house.  The  company  manager  was  reported  as  very  much  pleased  with  the 
business  in  these  towns. 

Encouraging  word  comes  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  the  manager  says 
emphatically  that  the  center  has  helped  him,  that  people  pay  more  attention  to 
the  League  notices  on  plays  than  to  anything  the  newspapers  print. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  manager  of  the  theater  says  that  the  center  has  helped 
decidedly  to  fill  the  house,  when  Drama  League  plays  have  come. 

At  the  time  of  her  recent  visit  to  America,  Lady  Gregory  wrote,  "I  am  so 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Drama  League  for  its  very  kind 
and  valuable  help  to  our  Irish  players  last  year,  both  here  (Chicago)  and  m 
other  cities  where  we  were  enabled  to  play  through  its  support.  What  a  wonder- 
ful organization  it  is  becoming!" 

The  playgoing  committees  in  the  non-producing  centers  have  a  two-fold 
purpose :  to  bring  plays  not  otherwise  obtainable  than  through  League  channels 
to  their  communities,  and  to  support  the  best  plays  that  come  to  their  local 
theaters  through  the  ordinary  booking  agencies. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  the  national  committee,  induced  by  the  generally 
disturbed  theatrical  affairs,  the  first  object  of  co-operation  in  the  circuit  plan  has 
been  impracticable.  In  promoting  the  second  object,  many  letters  and  much 
testimony  indicate  progress  and  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  playgoing  committees 
of  the  centers. 

It  is  dangerous  to  generalize  and  equally  dangerous  to  make  deductions  from 
specific  'cases  or  from  the  outcome  of  this  abnormal  year;  but  certain  facts 
stand  out  rather  clearly. 

If  our  eminent  dramatic  critic,  Mr.  Eaton,  is  correct  in  his  statement  made 
at  a  Drama  League  meeting  in  New  York  City  this  winter,  that  the  only  kind 
of  play  that  can  make  a  sufficient  success  to  justify  its  being  taken  on  the 
road,  is  the  play  that  corresponds  to  the  best  seller  in  the  field  of  books  (and 
the  best  seller,  we  know,  is  seldom  a  work  of  art)  then  further  exploiting  of 
the  circuit  idea  seems  futile,  unless  the  League  in  time,  through  a  long  and 
ardous  educational  campaign  can  change  this  state  of  things  and  make  the 
artistic  play  the  best  seller. 

This  season's  experience  has  shown  that  the  problems  of  the  circuit  are 
increasingly  complex  and  difficult;  that  the  management  of  the  circuit  should 
be  transferred  to  New  York,  and  that  the  League's  representative  cannot  be 
handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  center  chairmen  in  the  choice 
of  plays. 

If  the  first  $500  subscription  sale  raised  through  the  effort  of  the  centers 
does  not  act  as  a  dragnet  for  a  second  $500  in  the  house  the  night  of  the 
play,  then  the  proposition  may  not  offer  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  big 
producers  for  their  choicest  output  of  plays,  with  the  original  cast  and  the  high- 
priced  star.  Nor  may  the  inducement  be  sufficient  for  the  routing  of  these  plays 
through  our  towns  in  preference  to  other  towns  in  the  same  territory  that  rank 
as  good  show  towns  and  always  assure  a  well-filled  house. 

In  the  many  instances  where  bulletined  plays  are  booked  without  our  co- 
operation, the  centers  do  not  feel  the  same  responsibility  to  work  for  a  large 
attendance  as  if  the  play  came  through  the  League.  The  principle  of  building 
up  an  audience  for  a  good  play  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  centers 
should  realize  that  their  opportunity  of  establishing  themselves  as  good  theater 
towns  is  as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other — that  at  all  times  for  good  plays 
attendance  should  be  consistently  sought  and  delivered. 

The  road  to  power  with  the  theater  manager  is  paved  with  dollars,  and  this 
is  a  condition  we  must  recognize  and  accept  in  seeking  co-operation. 

On  the  side  of  the  center  the  task  of  securing  the  pledged  ticket  sale  for 
even  $500  seems  to  carry  a  great  responsibility  and  effort  for  the  comparatively 
small  group  of  enthusiastic  workers  that  each  center  can  assemble. 

The  two  phases  of  the  bulletining  of  plays  require  due  consideration.  The 
reports  of  the  producing  centers  will  no  doubt  show  to  what  extent  the  bulle- 
tins are  increasingly  effective  in  inducing  attendance  upon  plays.  It  cannot 
be  expected  or  claimed  with  our  present  membership  that  the  box  office  will 
be  appreciably  affected,  but  we  should  be  able  to  find  out  to  what  extent  our 
members  are  responding  by  attendance  upon  bulletined  plays,  and  this  will  be 
the  barometer  indicating  how  interesting  and  effective  are  the  present  form 
and  material  of  the  bulletins. 
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The  other  aspect  of  the  bulletin  work  is  even  more  intangible.  To  arrive 
at  art  standards,  is  always  difficult,  and  to  maintain  the  same  standards  with 
different  groups  of  people,  doing  the  bulletining  independently  in  widely  separ- 
ated sections  of  the  country,  is  doubly  difficult.  , 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  in  the  non-producing  centers  for  a 
broader  interpretation  of  our  League  standard,  or  else  a  wider  range  in  the 
endorsement  of  plays,  either  upon  the  basis  of  one  standard  or  of  two  standards 
of  slightly  different  import — one,  an  art  valuation,  the  other  an  entertainment 
appraisement.  This  problem  will  be  discussed  in  the  playgoing  committee 
meeting  to  be  held  during  this  conference,  and  a  ruling  sought  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  large  and  important  field  outside  of  the  producing  centers. 

Again  to  quote  Mr.  Eaton  in  closing  this  report:  "We  have  not  yet 
realized  the  place  of  the  theater  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  Still  Puritans  at 
heart,  we  do  not  yet  believe  that  anything  we  enjoy  so  much  can  be  of  value  to 
our  souls." 

CENTER  REPORTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

BOSTON :  Mr.  Davis  :  The  report  of  the  Playgoing  Committee  has  been 
given  in  the  chart  already  presented  and  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  add 
anything.  However,  we  of  the  Executive  Committee  do  not  quite  approve  of 
the  way  the  work  of  the  Playgoing  Committee  has  been  conducted.  We  feel 
that  the  Executive  and  Playgoing  Committees  should  be  in  closer  touch,  that 
there  should  be  mora  joint  meetings  of  these  committees,  discussions  and  a 
standard  of  criticism  agreed  upon.  Frequently,  bulletins  have  been  issued  of 
which  the  Executive  Committee  did  not  approve.  These  publications  would  be 
followed  by  unfavorable  newspaper  comment,  and  later  letters  of  resignation 
from  League  members.  For  next  year  we  are  planning  a  reorganization  by 
which  the  relation  between  these  two  committees  will  be  strengthened.  This 
year  1914-15  we  have  bulletined  nineteen  plays. 

Miss  Houston  suggested  that  the  matter  of  bulletining  a  play  was  such  a 
serious  one  that  where  there  may  be  only  one  approving  vote  it  might  be  well 
to  send  a  second  or  even  a  third  group  of  people  to  see  the  play.  The  League 
cannot  be  too  careful.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  opinion  of  the  one  approving 
member  of  the  committee  may  represent  the  judgment  of  the  average  audience. 

PHILADELPHIA:  Mrs.  Smith,  representing  the  Philadelphia  Commit- 
tee, felt  that  the  report  was  rather  fully  covered  by  the  chart.  There  were 
thirty-eight  plays  visited  last  season  in  Philadelphia.  We  send  three  to  five 
persons  to  see  a  play  and  we  should  have  at  least  seven  to,  visit  each  play,  and 
even  then  we  cannot  be  sure  of  satisfying  our  public.  Some  plays  cause  lively 
discussion  and  the  committee  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
bulletin.  Our  committee  has  been  criticised  for  its  failure  to  recognize  the 
merit  of  certain  plays  of  the  last  season. 

Miss  Houston  :  Any  criticism  that  is  constructive  we  should  welcome. 
We  have  been  told  by  newspaper  people  and  others  that  criticism  of  the  League 
is  good  advertising.  We  need  criticism  that  is  helpful,  and  we  should  invite 
it  for  our  own  growth.  Each  Playgoing  Committee  has  a  responsibiHty  not 
only  to  its  public  but  to  its  Center  and  to  its  own  board.  It  is  hardly  fair  for 
any  one  group  of  people  in  an  organization  where  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  to  put  the  only  black  and  white  record  for  or  against  the  organization 
before  the  public,  unless  the  committee  group  is  thoroughly  represented  and 
is  working  with  an  understanding  of  its  responsibility. 

CHICAGO :  Miss  Allin  :  We  have  a  rather  large  Playgoing  Committee 
in  Chicago.  Three  votes  are  necessary  to  bulletin  a  play.  The  expenses  of 
three  members  for  each  play  are  paid;  many  sometimes  go,  but  we  pay  for 
only  three. 

WASHINGTON  and  LOS  ANGELES:  Sent  no  representatives.  A  brief 
report  for  these  two  centers  was  given  by  the  chairman. 

NEW  YORK :  Mrs.  Robinson  :  There  have  been  more  plays  than  usual 
and  fewer  good  ones.  Last  season  the  committee  attended  fifty-five  plays  and 
bulletined  fifteen.  This  year  out  of  sixt}^-nine  plays  visited  only  twelve  have 
been  bulletined — in  other  words,  17  per  cent  of  the  plays  visited  this  year 
have  been  reported  as  against  27  per  cent  last  year.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
bulletins  five  plays  have  been  given  favorable  mention  in  notes  on  our  bulletins, 
and  attention  has  been  called  to  three  interesting  dramatic  experiments  now 
in  progress  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  plays  bulletined  the  following  plays  were  given  brief 
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notices  on  regular  bulletins :  1.  "Under  Cover."  2.  "On  Trial."  3.  "He 
Comes  Up  Smiling."    4.    "It  Pays  to  Advertise."    5.    "The  Garden  of  Paradise." 

A  special  notice,  entirely  different  in  color  and  form  from  the  regular 
bulletin,  of  three  interesting,  non-commercial  dramatic  enterprises  was  sent  out 
to  our  New  York  members.  These  were  The  Modern  Stage,  founded  by 
Emanuel  Reicher  of  Berlin ;  the  Washington  Square  Players,  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 

The  most  interesting  new  development  of  the  committee's  activity  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  establishment  of  centers  for  the  discussion  of  League 
plays  in  the  pubHc  Hbraries.  When  the  plan  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  head  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  last  spring,  he  immediately  gave  it 
his  enthusiastic  approval.  During  the  summer  our  executive  secretary  visited 
the  various  branch  libraries,  all  of  which  subscribe  for  our  bulletins,  and  found 
the  librarians  also  heartily  in  favor  of  the  idea. 

Accordingly  last  fall  we  selected  eight  libraries  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  from  the  Bronx  to  East  Tenth  street,  in  which  to  try  out  the  experiment, 
and  meetings  have  been  held  in  each  of  them  about  once  a  month  during  the 
winter.  The  date  and  the  name  of  the  play  or  plays  to  be  discussed  are 
posted  in  each  library  two  weeks  in  advance,  and  anyone  is  welcome  who  is 
interested  enough  to  come.  The  attendance  has  varied  from  10  to  125,  the 
average  being  between  30  and  40.  The  Drama  League  supplies  a  leader  for  each  ' 
center  and  the  librarians  have  co-operated  with  us  in  every  possible  way — indeed, 
without  their  help  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  put  the  plan  through. 

Our  object  in  starting  these  discussion  centers  was  three-fold;  first,  to 
secure  through  them  new  members ;  second,  to  increase  the  attendance  at  bul- 
letined plays  irrespective  of  membership  in  the  League ;  and  third,  and  most 
important  of  all,  to  encourage  the  idea  that  one  need  not  necessarily  leave  one's 
intelligence  at  home  when  one  goes  to  the  play ;  in  other  words  to  cultivate 
that  favorable  soil  for  the  development  of  dramatic  art  which  critics,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  assert  is  so  lacking  in  America  Although  these  groups 
are  still  in  a  more  or  less  experimental  stage,  we  can  confidently  say  that  they 
have  been  successful  from  all  these  standpoints.  At  a  recent  conference  of  all 
the  leaders  and  librarians  there  was  surprising  unanimity  in  the  conviction 
that  we  had  got  hold  of  an  idea  big  with  varied  and  interesting  possibilities. 

In  one  of  the  most  successful  centers  the  leader  believes  that  the  group  is 
already  so  well  established  that  it  can  form  itself  into  a  permanent  organization 
and  conduct  its  own  discussions.  Other  libraries  are  waiting  to  start  centers 
but  leaders  equipped  with  requisite  knowledge,  tact,  interest  and  a  spare  evening 
a  month  do  not  grow  on  every  bush. 

This  idea  might  also  be  worked  out  successfully  in  clubs  or  schools  as 
well  as  in  libraries  and  the  New  York  center  will  be  very  much  interested  to 
hear  of  any  variations  of  it  so  developed  in  other  centers. 

Miss  Houston:  The  report  of  the  New  York  Committee  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  any  committee  arbitrarily  ruling  that  a  revival  shall  not 
be  visited,  and,  therefore,  not  bulletined.  Frequently  a  revival  is  the  season's 
best  and  most  interesting  production.  There  seems  to  be  no  possibihty  of  the 
committee  explaining  to  the  public  the  arbitrary  ruling  of  a  small  group.  Out- 
side of  New  York  the  action  of  the  committee  is  not  understood  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  public  in  New  York  understands  this  position  of  the  committee. 
A  play  that  is  good  should  be  noted  whether  it  is  old  or  new. 

In  the  general  discussion  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Playgoing  Committees  could  not  have  a  standard  too  high  because  the 
service  of  the  committee  to  the  people  is  to  indicate  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  attend  a  play  or  a  waste  of  money  to  visit  it. 

Dr.  Heller  said,  "In  bulletining  you  are  not  concerned  primarily  with 
criticism  or  technique.  You  have  not  got  far  enough  for  that  as  I  understand 
it.  What  you  have  yet  to  agree  upon  is  the  fixed  principle.  That  is  the 
direction  in  which  our  labors  should  be  moving  in  the  next  few  years.  You 
have  a  difficult  task  in  that.  It  is  not  that  you  have  shirked  this  task — you 
have  shelved  the  problem,  because  you  accepted  the  compromises  of  co-operation. 
You  are  too  co-operative.  You  are  applying  the  principle  of  democracy  where 
it  should  not  be  operative."  Dr.  Heller  then  read  his  paper  on  the  Technique 
of  Bulletin  Criticism.    (See  Part  III,  p.  89.) 
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COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  STANDARDS 


Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell 

"The  work  you  are  doing  is  admirable.  It  cannot  fail  in  the  long  run  of  hav- 
ing good  effect.  The  tendencies  I  fear  are  in  the  main  these,  that  the  Drama  League, 
especially  the  Playgoing  Committees  will  lay  increasing  stress  on  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  study  of  technique.  The  less  said  or  even  thought  about  technique 
the  better.  The  study  of  technique  is  always  undertaken  by  those  poor  dolts  who 
have  no  natural  instinct  for  the  art  in  question,  and,  who,  therefore,  cannot 
enjoy  it  should  they  study  it.  The  painter  John  Sargent,  for  example,  knows 
technique  in  the  sense  that  he  practices  it  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
with  him  it  is  trained  instinct  and  trained  capacity.  But  with  the  critic  of 
painting  knowledge  of  technique  is  merely  knowing  about  it  and  is,  as  I  be- 
lieve nearly  every  artist  or  playwright  admits,  the  very  worst  possible  approach 
to  the  enjoyment  of  painting,  the  enjoyment  of  the  drama.  But  the  whole 
business  of  technique  has  been  grossly  overdone.  It's  the  pedant  who  comes 
to  the  top  in  this  way.  Certainly  if  you  want  to  make  a  child  a  prig,  and  render 
it  almost  impossible  for  it  ever  after  to  enjoy  poetry,  teach  it  what  is  called 
the  technique  of  poetry.  That  will  help  the  child  never  again  to  look  at  poetry 
without  a  shudder.  The  fact  is  the  question  of  enjoyment  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  thing. 

What  shocked  me  in  certain  bulletins  I  complained  of  was  the  feeling  T 
got  from  them  that  the  members  of  the  committee  were  judging  of  each  play 
in  a  cold,  pedantic  way;  trying  to  look  at  it  from  a  distance;  from  some  high 
Hill  of  Culture;  and  certainly  did  look  at  and  judge  each  play  they  wrote  of 
with  far  too  much  reference  to  its  'literature,'  and  too  little  to  its  drama — 
after  all  the  play  is  the  thing.  Sometimes  fine  plays  are  literature,  sometimes 
they  are  not.  Of  course,  the  more  of  literary  quality  there  is  in  a  play  the 
more  fun  the  audience  has.  But  sometimes,  what  looks  like  literary  quality  is 
merely  imitation  of  it,  and  when  this  runs  along  well-worn  lines  you  say  it's 
'academic,'  and  these  bulletins  which  roused  me  to  indignation  evidently  pre- 
ferred the  academic  to  the  living  and  vital.  Let  me  get  down  to  what  is  called 
'Brass  Tacks.' 

About  thirty  years  ago  there  were  two  or  three  American  playwrights : 
Bronson  Howard  among  them,  and  Hoyt,  and  the  two  actors,  Harrigan  and 
Hart.  Of  these  men  Howard,  by  virtue  of  being  correct  and  on  account  of 
his  by  no  means  inconsiderable  technical  skill,  has  attained  a  sort  of  position  as 
of  someone  who  at  one  period  actually  accomplished  something.  But  all  that 
Howard  ever  wrote  isn't  worth  a  play  of  Hoyt's.  Hoyt  and  Harrigan  in  their 
farces  had  life,  power,  novelty;  their  farces  were  amazingly,  incredibly  funny, 
and  yet  not  false  to  reality,  not  factitious.  They  were  strikingly  original. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  them  before  and  the  whole  American  theater  down 
to  today  exists  largely  by  imitation  of  them,  by  carrying  their  tradition  on. 
There  isn't  a  musical  comedy,  a  good  farce,  a  'show'  of  any  sort  which  doesn't 
bear  the  imprint  of  those  men.  In  thirty-five  and  more  years  of  theater-going 
in  America  and  all  over  Europe  I  have  seen  nothing  to  excel  them,  and  little 
to  equal  them.  They  were  incorrect,  they  had  no  literary  quality,  they  were 
hardly  plays  at  all.  They  were  fifty  things  which  are  not  considered  admirable. 
But  they  had  at  times  scenes  of  such  vigor,  such  novelty,  such  intense  reality, 
they  were  so  full  of  life,  they  gave  so  much  enjoyment,  that  you  didn't  care  a 
tinker's  version  of  the  Psalms  what  they  lacked.  They  were  wonderful;  they 
were  the  real  thing. 

Well,  the  stage  has  always  had  at  intervals  such  men  and  such  plays  which 
are  hardly  plays  at  all.  Just  that  element  preceded  Shakespeare.  There  was 
something  of  the  sort  preceding  Corneille.  Just  the  same  sort  of  more  or  less 
confused,  powerful,  inchoate  drama  preceded  Moliere.  When  I  was  in  Munich 
a  year  ago — I  was  there  for  a  year — the  two  best  things  I  saw  were  some 
peasant  plays  played  by  a  peasant  troupe  of  actors,  much  in  the  style  I  speak 
of,  and  the  plays  of  Hauptmann ;  the  bottom  and  the  top.  And  what  else  was 
Aristophanes  but  just  such  inchoate,  easy  going,  violent,  novel,  godless,  delight- 
ful, popular,  madly-humorous,  extravagant  dramatic  stuff  and  scenes  in  com- 
bination with  a  gift  for  the  most  heavenly  poetry?  And,  of  course,  intellectual 
satire. 

Now  the  Drama  League  can't  cultivate  genius,  but  it  can  cultivate  the 
original,  powerful,  American  strain  in  the  drama  by  becoming  more  truly 
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cultured  in  the  matter,  awake  to  the  essential  excellence  of  that  strain  of  our 
drama.  For  we  shall  get  nothing  from  it  unless  it's  welcomed,  appreciated, 
sustained  by  criticism— and  the  opportunity  to  sustain,  to  appreciate,  and  yet 
not  to  be  taken  in  is  with  us  :  we  today  have  Cohan  as  a  continuation  of  that 
tradition. 

The  difference  is  that  he's  a  master  of  technique— an  absolute  master! 
There  he  is,  with  his  gifts,  his  spontaneity,  his  force  and  audacity,  and  unex- 
pectedness. He  is  still  young.  He  has  an  immense  following.  What  will  he 
do  with  it  all?  U  he  is  properly  appreciated,  if  his  good  work  is  sustained  by 
whole-hearted  admiration,  if  the  best  he  has  is  admired  and  made  much  of  and 
at  the  same  time  if,  when  he  does  a  bad  piece  of  work,  when  he  skimps  or 
panders  to  sentimentality,  or  does  something  cheap,  he  is  criticised— why  then 
that  remarkable  talent  of  his  may  really  go  further  than  anyone  has  the  least 
idea  of. 

The  timid,  the  academic,  the  pedant,  the  would-be  cultured  who  have  not 
yet  gone  but  a  step  or  two  and  who  are  not  aware  that  enjoyment  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  culture,  these  and  the  stuffy  and  stupid  of  the  world,  the  colonial- 
minded,  will  not  enjoy  Cohan— they'll  prefer  something  more  regular  and 
accepted.  Of  course,  Cohan's  own  audience  can  do  nothing  for  him  but  make 
him  popular  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  continue  in  his  work.  They  can't 
do  more.  But  your  office  is  to  do  more.  You  can  insist  upon  it  that  Cohan 
has  great  talent;  you  can  give  him  understanding,  appreciation,  encouragement; 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  him  sharply  to  his  best.  This  is  what  is  called  a 
critical  atmosphere.  It's  what  Europe  has  and  we  haven't.  Or  what  we  have 
not  hitherto  had.  Without  it  no  man  can  do  his  best.  And  when  we  think 
this  matter  over  let  us  recall  the  quite  unquestionable  fact  that  our  literature 
and  drama — the  drama  and  literature  of  our  great  Democracy  is  of  all  the  great 
countries  of  the  earth,  the  least  bold,  least  daring,  least  powerful.  It — or  rather 
they — both  drama  and  literature  tend  continually  to  timidity  and  the  tepid.  We 
produce  excellent  harmless  first-class  novels.  We  have  written  perfect  short 
stories,  but  no  one  can  recall  one  a  few  years  after  reading  it.  We  have 
created  a  clever,  smart,  mediocre  drama;  every  word  of  it  trembling  with 
fear  of  offending  some  person  or  class.  Of  course,  in  writing  just  this  descrip- 
tion of  our  literature  and  drama  I  purposely  exaggerate.  None  the  less,  this 
is  true;  our  entire  creative  productivity  for  a  century  and  more  is,  with 
certain  salient  but  rare  exceptions,  characterized  by  anything  on  earth  save 
power,  boldness,  truth,  tragedy  and  greatness. 

Has  Cohan  these?  Cohan  has  force;  great  dash  and  daring,  brilliance 
and  above  all  life,  and  a  great  theatrical  gift;  and  he  has  only  just  taken  to 
writing  comedies.  And,  once  again,  these  qualities,  daring  and  life,  for  example, 
which  I  mention  as  distinctively  his,  are  not  a  usual  product  of  our  time  and 
country.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  for  the  Drama  League  to  welcome 
every  scene,  much  more  every  play,  which  possesses  something  of  those  serious 
qualities. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  said  these  too  hastily  written  words  to  the 
assembled  Drama  League  in  person.  I  am  full  of  regret  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so,  and  I  am  regretful  too  that  this  letter  is  so  hurried  and 
fragmentary.  Be  good  enough  to  convey  my  great  esteem  and  consideration  to 
all  the  Leaguers  who  come  together  in  Detroit."  , 

CIRCUITING  OF  PLAYS 

Stuart  Walker,  New  York 

I  shall  not  delay  you  very  long,  because  the  hour  is  growing  late,  but  first 
I  want  you  to  feel  that  I  have  no  desire  nor  intention  of  discouraging  you 
with  what  I  have  to  say  because  we  have  great  difficulties  to  overcome,  difficul- 
ties no  greater,  however,  than  those  which  beset  the  American  theater  in  general. 

Naturally  a  man  who  is  in  the  theatrical  business  to  make  money  is  not 
going  to  send  a  play  to  a  small  town  when  he  can  make  more  money  in  a  big 
town.  The  little  towns  of  our  country  get  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  companies 
which  are  not  especially  well  rehearsed,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
throughout  the  east  that  the  small  towns  are  uncultured,  whereas  I  think  the 
level  of  culture  in  the  United  States  is  pretty  even. 

Now  an  independent  booking  is  an  utter  impossibility  at  present.  We  are 
dependent  upon  the  central  booking  bosses  in  New  York  city.  It  is  impossible 
to  meet  the  central  booking  bosses  in  New  York.    The  thing  I  would  suggest 
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is  that  you  book  through  your  local  manager.  Vour  local  manager  cannot  book 
alone.  For  instance,  you  cannot  have  one  town  between  Detroit  and  Chicago; 
you  must  have  six  towns  and  they  must  work  together ;  let  the  managers  get 
together  and  the  Drama  League  centers  get  together.  The  booking  office  may 
not  do  it  even  then,  but  you  must  not  get  discouraged  if  it  does  not. 

Any  misunderstanding  as  to  terms  hurts  the  League.  It  hurts  the  small 
center.  In  the  small  town,  you  might  draw  as  much  as  $1,500  a  night  on  an 
average  good  attraction  that  would  possibly  draw  $2,000  in  a  larger  city.  That 
is  the  competition  that  is  very  close.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  I  am  as 
much  in  the  air  as  you  are.  I  would  suggest  you  can,  for  the  present  insist 
upon  better  preparation  of  the  second  or  third  companies  that  come  to  you. 

If  the  centers  can  follow  Mr.  Crawford's  and  Mr.  Arvold's  ideas  of  en- 
couraging amateurs  they  can  get  a  sort  of  folk  supply.  They  can  secure  the 
College  Dramatic  Club  for  the  small  center.  I  think  the  smaller  towns  should 
encourage  the  colleges  to  do  a  broader  work  in  this  line  than  has  been  done 
before.  They  should  use  good  plays.  Yale  gave  a  remarkable  performance  of 
Sheridan's  "The  Critic."  That  is  a  play  which  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
"Show  Shop,"  which  is  being  played  in  New  York  at  present.  The  experi- 
ment of  sending  the  Irish  players  through  the  small  towns,  and  the  English 
Repertory  Company,  was  not  a  great  success  last  year ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  discouraged.  The  Irish  players  are  specialists ;  are  not  giving 
us  many  great  plays,  and  are  not  giving  much  first-class  acting;  and  we  have 
to  be  educated  to  them.  The  English  Repertory  Company  gave  a  series  of 
plays  that  were  of  very  little  interest.  The  public  are  not  prepared  for  some 
plays  on  your  small  circuits.  The  number  of  cultured  people  in  your  small 
towns  is  not  sufficient  to  make  those  plays  pay,  and  it  is  not  right  the  Drama 
League  should  pay  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  plays  by  a  few. 

THE  CIRCUIT  A  NECESSITY  IN  THE  SMALL  CENTER 

Annie  Langley 

In  many  centers  the  same  question  is  asked  repeatedly :  "Can  the  Drama 
League  send  us  good  plays?  If  so,  we  will  join."  The  one-night  stands  need 
the  circuit,  §nd  the  solution  lies  in  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Streator, 
111.,  to  "Lyceumize  the  Theater." 

From  September  until  January  these  places  are  without  one  good  play.  In 
February  they  come  in  quick  succession.  The  circuit  plan  gathers  an  audience  as 
musical  audiences  are  organized  and  guaranteed.  The  commercial  theater  presents 
many  difficult  problems,  as  the  plays  come  through  regular  managers.  The  local 
Drama  League  must  work  gratuitously  and  very  hard,  to  obtain  the  necessary- 
guarantee.  The  circuit  was  tried  last  year  and  was  a  failure  for  various 
reasons;  in  spite  of  which  the  promise  of  a  circuit,  and  only  a  circuit,  will 
keep  one-night  stands  in  the  League.  The  League  must  work  through  the 
theater.  One  difficulty  has  been  that  the  centers  will  not  guarantee  an  audience 
until  the  name  of  the  play  is  known;  and  the  managers  often  refuse  to  pledge 
the  booking  until  the  center  has  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  raised.  A  plan 
then  was  briefly  sketched  as  follows :  The  League  to  ask  for  certain  desired 
plays,  each  manager  to  pay  the  League  $50  for  each  booking  of  a  one-night 
stand,  and  $100  for  a  week-stand  booking;  and  the  League  to  organize  and 
assemble  audiences  for  plays,  as  is  constantly  being  done  for  musical  enter- 
tainments. 

*       *  * 

In  connection  with  the  circuit,  and  in  fact  in  every  department,  it  was  re- 
peatedly brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  the  life  of  a  center  must  come  from 
within,  through  education,  and  that  it  must  not  depend  upon  outside  influences 
for  its  permanent  growth  and  the  betterment  of  local  conditions.  Drama 
League  centers  must  create  and  foster  their  own  artistic  atmosphere ;  and  for 
the  present,  at  least,  should  place  more  emphasis  upon  the  actual  benefits  of 
study  courses  and  amateur  effort  than  of  a  possible  circuit — toward  which, 
however,  every  possible  effort  will  be  made.  Compromises  and  vague  generalities 
are  fatal  to  the  influence  of  bulletins.  It  was  asked,  "Why  should  not  each 
member  of  the  committee  sign  his  own  criticism?"  The  answer  was  that  a 
bulletin  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  which  differentiates  it  from  newspaper  criticism. 
The  policy  of  the  League  has  always  been  not  to  criticise  adversely,  but  to  simply 
ignore  plays  not  desired  for  its  bulletins.  Outlying  centers  are  glad  to  have  bulle- 
tins on  the  few  plays  which  may  come  to  them,  plays  more  or  less  worth  while; 
and  the  bulletins  must  represent  the  highest  average. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  AND 
ITS  DEPARTMENTS 


CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 


Theodore  B.  Hinckley 

The  year's  work  of  the  Educational  Department  may  seem  on  the  surface 
to  have  brought  forth  comparatively  little  result.  While  some  of  the  centers 
have  felt  that  too  much  literature  ws-s  sent  for  the  postage  resources  of  the 
centers,  others  have  complained  that  too  little  was  sent.  There  is  some  basis 
for  the  latter  criticism — on  the  surface.  Much  of  the  literature  planned  for 
distribution  earlier  in  the  year  has  gone  to  the  centers  only  within  the  last  fort- 
night. Though  it  has  reached  its  destination  so  late,  it  belongs  in  the  allotment 
for  the  past  year  and  in  no  way  affects  what  is  to  be  supplied  for  the  coming 
year.  The  delay  was,  of  course,  most  unfortunate,  but  it  in  no  way  was  under 
the  control  of  your  chairman.  Each  center  in  May  received  Study  Course  I,  a 
course  which,  while  very  simple,  seems  to  have  met  a  real  need.  The  convention 
report,  containing  all  the  valuable  speeches  of  last  year's  inspiring  meeting,  a 
report  well  worth  a  permanent  place  in  the  library,  reached  the  centers  in  the 
early  fall.  The  excellent  list  of  plays  for  juniors,  with  full  bibliographical 
reference  and  a  suggestive  discussion  as  to  work  with  children,  compiled  by 
Miss  Kate  Oglebay  and  her  competent  committee,  was  published  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year.  On  exhibition  in  the  next  room  are  copies  of  Study 
Course  J,  the  course  based  on  the  Drama  League  Series,  which  has  been  so  firmly 
established  during  the  last  year,  and  the  new  amateurs'  pamphlet  prepared  by 
Mr.  John  Clapp  of  Lake  Forest  College,  and  a  well-chosen  committee.  This 
contains  some  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  titles  of  plays  annotated  at  length 
for  plot,  and  difficulty  and  suited  to  all  types  of  amateur  need,  from  that  of  the 
farm  community  to  that  of  the  settlement  beginner,  and,  on  the  other  extreme, 
to  that  of  the  advanced  amateur  or  semi-professional  group.  This  pamphlet  also 
contains  extensive  suggestions  for  producing  plays  and  a  much-needed  definitive 
statement  of  the  copyright  law,  prepared  by  a  Chicago  lawyer. 

Thus,  each  center  will  have  received  five  pieces  of  Hterature  during  the 
year,  each  selling  to  outsiders  for  25  cents.  (And  let  me  say  that  such  sales 
are  increasing  all  the  time,  even  booksellers  writing  in  that  they  wish  to  keep 
samples  in  stock.)  This  means  that  each  member  has  received  what  the  out- 
sider must  pay  $1.25  for. 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  also  in  the  type  of  the  literature.  Both 
the  junior  and  the  amateur  lists  have  reached  a  completeness,  a  maturity  and 
largeness  of  vision,  and  a  critical  standard  which  should  make  it  unnecessary 
to  compile  new  lists  in  the  same  field  for  some  years.  The  format,  in  size  and 
stock  and  set-up,  has  likewise  been  improved.  Our  former  pamphlets  often  ran 
from  four  to  sixteen  pages.  They  now  average  about  forty-eight  pages.  This 
standardization  of  the  literature  of  the  League  is  essential.  It  is  in  this  particular 
that  your  educational  chairman  feels  that  greatest  progress  has  been  made. 
About  150,000  pieces  of  literature  have  been  distributed  by  this  committee  during 
the  year. 

Another  advance  is  noted  in  the  preparation  for  next  year.  Never  before 
has  it  been  possible  to  say  at  the  convention  with  definiteness  what  literature  will 
be  distributed,  and  when.  Today  I  have  the  finished  manuscript  for  a  new  list 
for  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges— again  with  full  notes.  This  has 
been  compiled  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  committee  from  the  League  headed 
by  Miss  Margaret  Baker  of  the  Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  and  from  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  headed  by  Mr.  Dorey  of  New  Jersey. 
New  features  of  this  list,  which  contains  some  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
titles,  are  its  group  •of  Pre  ich  and  German  plays,  its  plays  for  boys  only  and 
for  girls  only,  and  its  selections  for  outdoor  production.  The  titles  are  based 
in  part  on  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the 
leading  schools  of  the  country.  A  second  manuscript  ready  for  the  press  is  the 
revised  Selective  List,  compiled  by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown  of  Boston.  It  has 
been  generally  agreed  both  in  and  out  of  the  League  that  this  list  is  a  distinct 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  drama— the  one  standard  bibliography  of  mod- 
ern drama.    The  new  edition  has  entailed  months  of  labor  and  untold  patience. 
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It  is,  too,  the  largest  and  most  pretentious  piece  of  literature  that  the  league 
has  attempted  to  furnish  to  its  members. 

Mr.  Montrose  Moses,  whose  book  on  the  American  drama  you  all  know, 
is  now  bringing  to  completion  an  elaborate  study  course  on  American  plays. 
This  will  be  ready  for  the  printer  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Pageant  and  Festival 
Committee  is  planning  to  publish  a  pamphlet  containing  suggestions  for  seasonal 
and  holiday  celebrations,  and  giving  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  a  reprint  of  the  four  celebrations  outlined  in  detail  in  The 
Drama  during  the  past  year.  For  the  end  of  the  year  a  study  course  is  planned 
upon  which  I  ask  your  suggestions. 

Thus,  you  see  that  the  literature  for  the  coming  year  is  fixed  and  can  go 
out,  not  as  has  unfortunately  been  too  often  the  case,  in  bunches,  but  at  regular 
intervals.  By  this  arrangement  the  individual  member  feels  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  League,  and  steadily  getting  his  money's  worth.  More  than  that,  he  is 
likely  to  look  through  one  pamphlet  at  a  time  when  he  would  throw  a  handful 
aside  for  future  reference. 

Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  League  is  lost  if  literature  is  not  sent  out 
as  soon  as  received  by  the  centers.  The  National  Committee  has  heretofore 
been  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  irregularity.  Hereafter  the  centers  alone 
will  be  at  fault — if  there  must  be  fault.  Some  of  the  centers  feel  that  all  the 
members  do  not  wish  all  the  literature;  and  as  a  consequence  economy  sug- 
gests hoarding  the  literature  in  the  office.  From  the  first  the  League  has  con- 
ducted a  far-reaching  campaign  for  the  publicity  of  its  works.  Many  a  person 
will  read  a  pamphlet  put  into  his  hand  or  will  put  it  away  for  reference,  when 
he  would  never  dream  of  writing  a  letter  for  the  information  or  of  visiting 
the  office  to  see  what  is  on  hand. 

The  educational  chairman  is  frequently  asked  to  give  suggestions  to  the 
centers  as  to  what  work  should  be  undertaken. 

For  the  subcommittees  not  represented  here  by  chairmen  I  may  report 
briefly.  Much  of  the  material  of  their  reports  has  been  covered  in  other  ses- 
sions and  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper. 

Almost  never  is  it  possible  to  reply  with  that  degree  of  helpfulness  which 
might  be  gained  by  the  centers  if  they  would  study  the  last  convention  reports. 
Seldom  does  your  chairman  know  enough  of  the  local  situation  to  be  able  to 
reply  in  other  than  generalities.  Those  .generalities,  however,  I  wish  to  repeat 
here  and  to  add  to  them  the  reiterated  advice.  Study  from  the  convention  report 
what  other  similarly  situated  centers  are  doing  and  so  determine  what  you  can 
most  effectively  do. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  a  center  should  study  the  general  amusement  and  art 
situation  in  its  community  and  in  the  surrounding  territory,  even  in  the  whole 
state.  A  committee  should  be  chosen  to  bring  in  a  formal  report.  The  com- 
mittee should  be  composed  in  part  of  representative  business  men;  if  possible, 
from  the  commercial  associations  and  city  clubs.  It  is  necessary  that  investiga- 
tion be  not  confined  to  women  and  women's  clubs ;  for  the  League  in  the  popular 
mind  is  too  closely  associated  with  them.  An  excellent  model  for  this  kind  of 
investigation  is  the  report  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston.  When 
the  report  is  finally  made,  each  center  should  study  methods  of  dealing  with  its 
problems  in  a  large-visioned,  constructive  way.  The  centers,  as  I  see  them, 
should  be  dignified,  sane,  advisory  and  initiating  bodies  in  their  towns — not 
select  groups  looking  to  their  own  amusement  and  exclusive  development.  It  is 
essential  nozv  that  the  League  devote  its  attention  toward  arousing  in  governing 
bodies  an  understanding  that  the  theater  is  a  community  enterprise,  a  most 
powerful  instrument  for  promoting  that  richness  and  fineness  of  life  which  is 
the  supposed  aim  of  all  governing  bodies.  I  never  tire  of  repeating  that  Ger- 
many, whose  large  cities  are  easily  counted,  has  forty-two  municipal  playhouses 
and  many  others  privately  subventioned.  The  German  workingmen  have  a 
countryside  association  for  providing  themselves  with  productions  of  the  master- 
pieces of  drama  and  opera  at  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  performance.  Organization 
has  done  this  so  well  that  the  workmen's  fund  is  a  more  than  solvent  institution. 
The  list  of  plays  chosen  by  vote  of  the  members  puts  to  shame  any  repertory 
offered  by  the  "new  theaters"  in  this  country.  We  have  a  great  work  to  do  along 
these  lines. 

The  lack  of  progress  of  the  commercial  theater — our  own  lack  of  progress 
in  our  circuit  scheme — is  of  less  grief  to  me  because  I  feel  that  a  Renaissance  in 
the'drama  is  now  being  created  in  a  different  way.  No  art  is  truly  great  until 
it  is  vital  in  the  life  of  the  people,  until  they  live  in  it  and  through  it,  until  the 
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life  about  them  takes  on  new  significance  from  it.  The  drama  is  gomg  back 
to  the  people.  When  the  dance  belonged  to  the  intimate  spiritual  and  fine 
emotional  experience  of  the  people,  the  dance  was  a  great  art.  When  the  people 
made  and  sang  their  folk  songs,  and  every  man  and  woman  who  heard  them 
was  himself  a  creator,  then  the  song  was  a  great  art.  At  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington;  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  at  fifty  widely  separated  towns  one  will  now 
find  devoted  groups  of  altruistic  citizens  giving  their  money,  their  energy  and 
their  finest  thought  to  the  establishment  of  community  theaters.  Most  of  them 
fortunately  are  starting  in  a  very  small  way.  Each  group  is  getting  its  necessary 
experience  in  failure  and  successes  on  a  scale  not  overbalancing.  Much  atro- 
ciously poor  work  is  no  doubt  being  done,  but  the  doing  of  it  has  led  the  partici- 
pants on  to  greater,  more  discriminating  effort.  And  as  to  that  audience — so 
characteristic  of  America — which  merely  sits  on  the  side  lines,  they  in  time  will 
be'  a  negligible  factor  in  the  success  of  the  new  American  drama.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  commercial  drama.  It  can,  it  often  does,  and,  with  the  new, 
genuinely  creative  audience,  it  probably  will  furnish  a  high  standard  in  many 
phases  of  theater  representation,  a  standard  for  the  small  groups  to  follow. 
The  creative  audience  is  not  creative  through  its  intellect,  as  has  been  suggested, 
but  through  its  whole-souled  emotional  and  spiritual  reaction  to  the  play.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  every  center  must  at  once  start  a  Little  Theater — though  I 
believe  most  will  within  a  few  years.  I  simply  wish  you  to  get  a  broad  view 
of  the  work  which  offers  so  stimulating  a  field  to  all  of  you.  The  size  and 
diverse  interests  of  the  country  make  impossible  a  truly  national  stationary 
theater.  The  permanently  situated  local  theater  is  then  our  alternative.  State 
help,  not  national  help,  and  municipal  support  are  desired. 

On  a  more  restricted  scale  comes  the  work  of  the  special  committees  of 
the  center.  These  should  correspond  largely  to  the  national  committees.  A 
drama  study  committee  should  stimulate  reading  and  study  circles  in  the 
women's  clubs,  in  the  churches,  in  settlements  and  other  institutions — if  possible, 
for  the  wage-workers  as  well.  In  some  cities  a  weekly  discussion  meeting,  in 
which  all  are  obliged  to  take  part,  might  be  valuable.  The  American  Drama 
Society  of  Boston  (See  Drama,  August,  1913,)  arranges  for  this  work  and 
also  provides  a  section  in  which  budding  playwrights  may  have  their  plays 
read  (anonymously)  before  a  group  meeting  for  criticism.  The  Chicago  Center 
hopes  to  institute  work  of  this  kind  during  the  winter. 

The  center  meetings  for  publicity  give  me  great  anxiety.  It  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  new  meml)ers  to  entertain  actors — it  certainly  is  productive  of  little 
else  except  notoriety;  for  few  actors,  however  great  their  acting,  are  able 
speakers.  The  League  must  find  some  other  way  of  honoring — and  it  should 
honor — the  actor's  contribution  to  the  theater.  In  the  early  days  when  the 
League  was  young  it  had  to  seek  all  phases  of  publicity,  and  a  few  far-seeing 
actors  like  Arliss  gladly  aided  the  scheme.  Now  that  the  League  is  several  years 
old,  it  must  prove  its  worth  and  get  its  members  by  its  dignified  constructive 
policies  and  achievements.  In  every  large  city  there  are  ephemeral  societies  of 
occasional  large  membership,  made  up  of  the  actor-worshiper.  The  League 
cannot  afford  to  be  classed  with  these — and  already  the  papers  are  doing  their 
best  so  to  class  it.  Even  our  best  friends  among  the  actors  are  resenting  our 
intrusion  into  their  few  hours  of  privacy  and  our  exploitation  of  their  adver- 
tising value.  We  need  their  loyal  support.  I  do  not  say  that  the  League  should 
never  entertain  actors.  I  do  say  that  it  should  entertain  rarely,  and  that  in 
every  program  in  which  actors  take  part  there  should  be  other  material  offered 
of  genuine  value  to  the  earnest  drama  lover.  Purely  social  affairs,  teas,  lunch- 
eons, and  the  like,  are  unworthy  the  League's  name,  and  a  poor  result  for  the 
hours  hundreds  of  us  are  sacrificing  to  the  League's  progress.  Let  us,  if  neces- 
sary, have  a  small  membership,  but  an  effective  one  commanding  respect. 

The  work  for  a  committee  on  the  library  has  already  been  outlined.  In 
every  center  committees  should  attempt  to  get  into  touch  with  all  amateur 
groups,  should  try  unoMciously  to  aid  them  in  selecting  good  plays,  and  should 
also  give  publicity  to  their  really  worthy  productions.  Other  committees  should 
endeavor  to  introduce  a  reasonable  amount  of  live,  appreciative  drama  study 
and  drama  production  in  the  schools.  Drama  is  still  usually  untouched  or  taught 
— shall  I  say  philologically — though  the  newer  method  and  the  rivivified  interest 
are  beginning  to  get  hold  of  even  that  ultra-conventionalized  person,  the  school 
teacher.  This  work  must  be  done  with  care,  for  curricula  can't  be  tampered 
with  by  the  unskilled.  Yet  something  must  be  done.  Why  should  not  each 
center  call  separate  meetings  for  amateurs  outside  the  schools,  for  teachers  in 
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the  elementary  grades  and  for  teachers  in  high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
respectively,  to  consider  thoroughly  the  questions  involved?  Perhaps  these 
meetings  should  hear  reports  of  thorough  investigations  held  earlier  to  consider 
the  findings  before  they  are  made  public.  With  the  growing  interest  in  drama 
study  and  drama  production,  the  League  is  just  as  vitally  concerned  with  promot- 
ing quality  as  quantity.  And  as  time  goes  on  its  field  will  probably  become  one 
largely  of  standardizing.  Whether  any  center  should  do  one  type  of  work  or  the 
other  it  alone  can  decide.  Whether  it  shall  institute  essay  contests  in  the  schools, 
whether  it  shall  support  instructors  for  the  giving  of  drama  in  the  playgrounds 
and  settlements,  as  in  Chicago,  whether  it  shall  offer  prizes  for  the  best  plays 
by  local  authors,  as  many  centers  are  doing,  is  a  local  matter.  It  is  a  great 
national  matter,  however,  that  the  League  in  its  appeal  should  be  wholly  demo- 
cratic, that  it  should  affect  the  largest  group  of  people  possible,  and  therefore 
that,  even  where  the  dues  are  raised  beyond  the  pocketbook  of  the  workers, 
those  workers  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  League's  aid. 

The  plaint  is  sometimes  heard  that  certain  types  of  members  are  not  get- 
ting their  money's  worth.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  this.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  they  are.  In  the  second,  I  can  never  think  of  the  League  from  that 
point  of  view.  One  joins  the  League  for  the  opportunity  of  making  more  acces- 
sible and  more  rich  and  beautiful  for  the  great  community  the  drama  which  has 
been  a  source  of  increased  emotional  and  spiritual  experience  in  his  own  life.  I 
wish  to  end  this  report  by  quoting  from  a  talk  of  Mr.  Chubb's  at  the  Phila- 
delphia convention,  a  talk  which  sums  up  so  well  a  large  part  of  the  educational 
work : 

"In  speaking  of  the  visions  of  the  future  of  the  League,  we  must  think  a 
moment  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  which  might  perhaps  be  described 
to  be — 

"1.    The  object  of  organizing  audiences. 

"2.  The  education  of  appreciation,  or  the  development  of  a  true  dramatic 
taste. 

"We  have  a  low  standard  of  dramatic  appreciation.  We  are  suffering  from 
recreational  inertia.  It  is  too  often  a  thing  of  the  box  office.  Our  education 
runs  too  much  to  brain.  There  is  a  certain  sterility  of  imagination — a  passivity 
toward  our  amusements. 

"Our  vision  must  be  ultimately  a  patronage  of  the  drama  based  upon  folk 
interest.  People  have  learned  what  a  fine  thing  is  by  trying  their  own  hand 
at  it.  The  Greek  youth  was  educated  in  the  arts  and  practiced  the  arts  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  clew  to  excellence  when  he  saw  it  in  others.  Rodin  once 
said  to  me,  'To  have  the  key  to  one  art  is  to  have  the  key  to  all.* 

"The  underlying  work  of  the  Drama  League  in  the  field  of  education  is  the 
work  of  artistic  participation  in  the  drama. 

"My  vision  runs  along  the  lines  of  the  Junior  Department,  High  School  De- 
partment, Rural  Department,  or  any  educational  work  that  involves  participation. 
The  only  basis  of  sound  appreciation  is  activity.  People  must  learn  by  doing. 
At  present  they  are  not  learning  by  doing;  they  are  learning  by  sitting  in  the 
theater. 

"We  must  build  up  a  folk  culture  instead  of  a  book  culture.  Educational 
work  is  the  kind  of  work  by  which  we  shall  accomplish  most. 

"It  is  only  as  we  promote  the  joy  of  participation  and  develop  a  true  taste 
for  the  best  in  drama  through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  that  we  can  evolve 
our  future  organized  audiences." 

THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

The  Library  Committee  has  been  suspended  during  the  past  year,  partly 
for  lack  of  workers,  partly  in  order  that  the  result  of  the  preceding  year's  cam- 
paign with  the  library  commissions  and  large  libraries  might  be  studied.  Much 
valuable  work  has  been  done  by  the  centers  in  this  connection,  sometimes  with 
the  advice  of  your  general  chairman,  often  without.  The  discussion  of  bulle- 
tined plays  as  carried  on  in  the  New  York  Center  libraries  (outlined  by  Mrs. 
Robinson  under  playgoing)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  efforts.  The  arrange- 
ment with  the  Detroit  librarian  for  a  special  Drama  League  alcove  is  another. 
Many  of  the  centers  have  not  yet  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity  in  this 
regard. 

The  Lecture  Bureau  has  continued  with  its  work  of  urging  clubs  to  engage 
accredited  League  speakers  and  readers  and  of  urging  speakers  to  cooperate  with 
the  League  in  this  endeavor.  The  work  of  letter-writing  has  been  enormous,  and 
the  chairman  doubts  the  relative  value  of  the  result.  Your  experiences  or  sug- 
gestions in  this  field  will  be  welcomed  by  your  chairman. 
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MANUSCRIPT  COMMITTEE 

For  the  season  1914-1915  your  Manuscript  Committee  would  report  that 
twelve  plays  have  been  submitted.  No  play  contest  has  gone  through  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  and  therefore  the  number  is  a  little  smaller  than  last  season, 
when  the  Southern  play  contest  brought  in  very  interesting  material. 

Of  the  twelve  plays  considered  this  season,  not  one  is  worthy  of  special 
mention,  and  only  two  showed  the  slightest  dramatic  ability.  Your  committee 
is  forced  to  believe  that  very  few  would-be  playwrights  have  any  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  play.  It  is  as  though  twelve  people  tried  to  build  houses  without 
in  the  least  knowing  what  a  house  was  like. 

The  efforts  submitted  are,  for  the  most  part,  rambling  attempts  at  story- 
telling through  dialogue.  One  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  writers  have  con- 
sidered dialogue  the  distinguishing  feature  of  drama,  and  thought  that  in  writ- 
ing dialogue  they  were  writing  drama.  In  most  of  these  attempts  there  is  r^p 
central  idea  or  theme,  or,  if  there  is  perchance,  it  is  a  preachment  hammered 
home  with  a  sledge.  There  is  no  characterization,  impossible  dialogue,  aimless 
plot,  and  no  real  dramatic  action.    The  showing  is  rather  discouraging. 

We  believe  that  the  League  might  be  of  material  aid  to  authors  in  two  ways : 

1.  In  all  study  and  reading  classes  the  structure  of  plays  under  considera- 
tion should  receive  more  attention.  Many  students  of  drama  become  so  absorbed 
in  the  material  used  and  the  questions  raised  by  a  play  as  to  forget  entirely 
to  consider  its  form.  As  in  any  art,  intelligent  criticism  must  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  form,  and  creative  effort  stumbles  in  the  dark  without  such 
knowledge. 

2.  Local  play  contests,  if  properly  managed  and  judged,  encourage  latent 
talent  in  a  very  practical  way.  In  towns  where  there  is  a  local  company  of 
amateur  actors  an  adequate  presentation, of  the  prize  play  would  often  be  suffi- 
cient spur  to  the  would-be  playwright.  In  this  way  both  forms  of  creative  art, 
playwriting  and  acting  would  be  encouraged  and  the  whole  civic  consciousness 
quickened.  The  local  committee  would  need  to  be  both  wise  and  unafraid,  and 
the  play  might  need  rewriting  several  times  before  the  final  rehearsal;  but  all 
this  would  be  but  training  in  the  actualities  of  the  theater.  If  such  a  contest 
were  held  in  even  ten  or  twelve  cities  during  the  year,  and  if  the  prize  plays  in 
each  contest  should  be  submitted  to  the  National  Manuscript  Committee  for 
judgment  of  comparative  merits,  we  think  some  real  results  might  come  in 
time.  It  is  only  through  some  such  general  effort  of  the  centers  to  train  the 
writers  in  each  locality  in  the  art  of  playwriting  that  your  Manuscript  Com- 
mittee can  hope  to  be  of  any  real  value  to  the  league. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  Pritchard  Eaton, 

Clayton  Hamilton, 

Alice  C.  D.  Riley,  Chairman. 

CENTER  MEETINGS 

A  Report  by  Richard  J.  Davis 

Perhaps,  as  compared  with  the  smaller  cities,  Boston  is  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  unusual  number  of  local  speakers  to  draw  upon,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  enlist  the  service  of  the  many  interesting  people  who  from 
time  to  time  visit  us. 

We  were  very  late  this  year  in  getting  our  meetings  under  way,  the  first 
being  held  on  December  8,  when  Prof.  Charlton  Black,  our  president,  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody  Marks  started  the  work  with  a  general  conference 
and  discussion  with  the  members  of  the  League.  After  that,  however,  our  meet- 
ings followed  in  rapid  succession,  until  at  the  end  of  April  we  have  had  twelve 
public  meetings,  and  before  the  season  closes  we  have  arranged  for  two  more, 
making  over  twice  as  many  talks  as  we  have  had  in  any  past  year. 

This  season  the  meetings  have  been  almost  entirely  of  a  distinctly  educa- 
tional character.  They  have  all  been  fairly  well  attended,  the  audiences  averag- 
ing about  five  hundred.  Only  three  of  the  talks  have  been  given  by  people 
actively  engaged  in  the  theatrical  profession.  As  you  no  doubt  have  discovered, 
the  purely  personal  interest  in  the  actor  frequently  draws  a  larger  audience  than 
some  of  our  other  talks. 
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(You  may  be  interested  to  hear  who  some  of  the  speakers  were  and  their 
subjects.)    See  chart. 

These  public  meetings,  of  course,  have  a  place  in  our  educational  work,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  are  accomplishing  in  Boston  what  they  should.  In 
fact,  if  we  carry  out  our  present  plan,  next  season  we  will  not  need  so  many 
affairs — six  or  eight  meetings  should  be  ample. 

Through  letters  which  come,  to  us  from  time  to  time,  and  also  by  talks  with 
the  individual  members,  we  are  learning  the  weak  points  of  our  organization  and 
are  undertaking  to  remedy  them.  A  membership  of  from  1,700  to  2,000  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  reach  and  actually  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual except  through  the  bulletin  and  the  public  talk.  Even  with  the  bulletin  I 
think  we  have  been  wasting  our  opportunities.  I  have  a  friend,  a  loyal  Drama 
Leaguer,  who,  when  the  spirit  moves  him,  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  inner 
feelings.  Some  weeks  back  I  received  the  following,  typed  on  the  vacant  portion 
of  a  rather  non-committal  bulletin : 
"Dear  Drama  League  Folks : 

"Why  waste  this  space?  Why  not  print  a  tabloid  essay  here?  Why  not 
make  these  bulletins  carry  creative  ideas  into  the  home?  As  a  publicity  man  I 
abhor  this  waste.  A  quotation  from  some  big  dramatist  would  be  good.  Or 
why  not  give  something  worth  while  from  the  play  'deemed  on  the  whole  worthy 
of  support?'   There  are  countless  things  that  might  be  done  here." 

My  friend  hits  rather  hard,  but  he  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  however,  that  we  had  already  anticipated  his  thought  and  were  busy  mak- 
ing plans  to  give  the  individual  something  to  do.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
strength  of  our  center  is  going  to  be  in  keeping  everybody  active.  So,  in  a  num- 
ber of  our  communications  and  also  by  announcement  in  our  meetings,  we  sent 
out  a  call  for  volunteers  in  leading  work  within  the  League.  The  response  was 
most  satisfactory,  arid  we  have  a  list  of  thirty  or  forty  people  competent  to  act 
as  leaders  in  our  local  group  idea. 

It  is  our  plan  to  start  within  the  League  as  many  groups  as  necessary, 
giving  our  members  the  privilege  of  joining  one  or  more  of  these  divisions. 
They  will  meet,  under  a  leader,  in  various  portions  of  the  city  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  in  private  homes.  The  groups  will  be  limited  to  thirty  members.  We 
have  arranged  for  several  discussion  classes,  groups  where  the  members  attend 
a  selected  current  play  and  later  meet  and  discuss  it.  Then  we  shall  have  one 
or  two  drama  study  groups,  devoted  to  contemporary  American  and  English 
drama.  Another  group  will  read,  by  assignment  of  parts,  several  modern  plays. 
There  will  be  a  Shakespearean  group  devoted  to  the  reading  and  study  of  several 
of  the  comedies  and  tragedies.  This  class  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  a  well- 
known  student  and  teacher  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that  we 
shall  have  a  play-writing  group  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  Prof. 
George  Baker's  47  Workshop.  We  also  find  by  investigation  that  we  have  ample 
material  to  supply  a  group  of  our  members  who  will  enjoy  hearing  a  modern 
play  read.  All  of  this,  you  understand,  is  within  the  League  and  with  its  members. 

Outside  the  League  we  are  starting  some  interesting  social  service  work. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  Union,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  private  schools,  have  asked  us  to  organize  classes  in  their  institutions,  and 
some  one  of  our  members  acts  as  the  leader.  According  to  our  plan,  the  mem- 
bers of  these  classes  will  become  members  of  the  League,  under  a  special  student 
rate.  One  of  our  finest  department  stores  has  asked  us  to  start  an  evening  class 
in  their  Employee  Cooperative  Association.  The  Boston  Public  Library  and 
many  of  the  suburban  libraries  have  offered  us  the  free  use  of  their  halls  if  we 
will  organize  and  conduct  some  public  drama  study  groups  or  discussion  classes. 

Surely  it  is  in  work  such  as  this  that  the  real  beiiefit  of  the  Drama  League 
to  the  entire  community  lies.  There  is  not  a  city,  town  or  hamlet  where  a  certain 
amount  of  this  activity  may  not  be  undertaken,  and  at  once. 

The  dramatic  instinct  is  such  a  natural  instinct  in  everyone,  it  really  only 
needs  to  be  awakened  and  cultivated,  just  as  we  see  it  in  music  and  art.  In 
Europe  we  find  the  drama  of  the  people  to  be  the  plays  which  in  America  interest 
only  the  educated  few.  But  with  the  spread  of  this  educational  work  throughout 
the  United  States — and  I  do  not  speak  in  the  words  of  an  uplifter  of  the  stage, 
for  we  all  need  uplifting — but  by  quiet  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  thousands  of 
people  who  are  glad  to  learn  if  the  opportunity  is  only  given  them,  we  shall  have 
better  plays,  larger  and  more  appreciative  audiences,  better  acting,  and  before 
long  a  truly  representative  American  drama. 
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JUNIOR  ACTIVITY 

A  Report  l)y  Miss  Kate  0(;lki!AY 

The  Junior  Committee  has  carried  out  three  distinct  pieces  of  work  this 
year— the  compiling  of  a  new  list  of  plays  for  children,  the  answermg  of  letters 
from  all  over  the  country  seeking  advice  on  junior  work,  and  a  compilation  oi 
the  best  plays  for  children. 

The  new  list  was  distributed  in  February  and  duplicates  can  be  obtained 
from  any  center  for  25  cents.  It  contains  simple  suggestions  for  the  selection 
of  plays,  the  method  of  producing,  scenery,  make-up  and  costume;  lists  of  the 
best  books  of  reference  on  the  value  and  the  handling  of  children's  dramatics, 
festivals  and  pageants,  and  of  dramatic  readers  for  use  in  the  schoolroom  and 
plays  of  all  lengths  for  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  committee  has  been  in  correspondence  with  over  400  teachers  and  direc- 
tors on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  work.  The  most  discouraging  thing  about 
this  feature  of  the  work  has  been  that  nearly  all  the  requests  for  plays  have  been 
for  something  innocuous,  amusing,  without  regard  to  rank,  standard  or  value. 
The  element  of  entertainment  should,  of  course,  come  first,  but  there  should  also 
be  historical,  ethical  or  literary  values.  Parents  or  teachers  should  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  these  points— how  the  play  is  produced  is  a 
secondary  matter.  The  majority  of  inquiries  have  been  for  plays  for  definite 
groups.  This  gives  to  every  director  of  amateurs  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  cause 
of  good  drama  in  America  by  raising  the  standard  of  each  group  of  young  play- 
ers, by  choosing  for  every  performance  a  play  of  more  value  than  the  one  that 
preceded  it.  The  young  people  will  readily  respond,  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  drama,  of  the  art  of  acting  and  of  all  the  details  of  the  production  will 
become  of  more  importance  and  a  freer  performance  be  the  result.  Thus  the 
creation  of  the  discriminating  audience  of  the  future  is  in  the  hands  of  ama- 
teurs and  their  directors  of  today. 

We  hope  next  year  to  have  a  pamphlet  to  send  out  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions often  asked.  The  Drama  League  is  now  so  large  and  so  many  letters  are 
coming  in  that  in  the  future  the  answers  will  have  to  be_  less  personal,  and  this 
is  to  be  regretted  because  the  personal  touch  is  a  vital  thing.  I  get  letters-  from 
individual  members,  but  if  they  would  go  to  the  junior  chairmen  in  the  centers  a 
better  system  would  be  the  result.  I  can  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  chair- 
man, compile  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  suggesting  a  number  of  ways  of  ^york- 
ing,  and  then  the  center  can  choose  its  own  method  of  handling  the  situation — 
write  its  own  plays,  start  reading  circles  or  produce  suggested  plays. 

The  activity  of  this  department  has  really  been  the  educational  Drama 
League  of  New  York.  There  plays  are  going  on  all  the  time,  and  the  teachers 
direct  the  plays  and  attend  the  performances.  The  Drama  League  some  day 
should  have  a  director  to  go  from  center  to  center  for  both  the  juniors  and  older 
amateurs. 

The  chairman  of  the  Junior  Committee  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
play  for  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  submitted  before  June,  1915, 
the  successful  play  to  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York, 
the  decision  to  be  announced  in  October,  Several  of  the  larger  centers  read  all 
the  manuscripts  submitted  to  them  by  their  own  members  and  sent  only  the  three 
best  to  the  national  chairman,  but  even  with  this  elimination  the  committee  has 
over  two  hundred  manuscripts  to  be  read  and  judged. 

The  state  of  amateur  dramatics  in  America  is  still  chaotic,  but  the  outlook 
is  decidedly  encouraging.  The  old  satisfaction  in  mediocre  work  is  fast  passing 
away,  and  with  the  realization  of  the  value  of  dramatic  education  has  come  a 
desire  for  better  plays,  artistically  produced. 

THE  DRAMA  STUDY  DEPARTMENT 

A  Report  by  Elizabeth  R.  Hunt 

In  opening  the  educational  department  of  the  conference  on  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Hinckley  said,  in  part :  "Getting  people  into  the  theater  is  only  our  first 
aim.  The  drama  will  only  succeed  by  having  our  audience  participating  in  the 
play,  and  intelligent  participation  necessarily  implies  a  widespread  educational 
campaign.  Children  should  be  trained  to  enter  into  the  play  and  to  identify 
their  own  lives  with  what  they  see  and  hear;  and  this  is  the  purpose  of  the 
High  School  and  Junior  Departments.  All  our  work  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  people  to  interest  themselves  actively  and  to  think  and  write. 

"One  phase  of  the  educational  work  which  has  grown  enormously — the 
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Drama  Study  Department,  has  been  handled  by  Miss  Hunt,  who  will  now  ad- 
dress us." 

(Because  of  the  general  application  of  the  ideas  outlined  for  study  by  Miss 
Hunt,  her  paper  on  "Drama  Study  for  Centers  and  Clubs"  has  been  printed  on 
page  97,  in  Part  III.) 

AMATEUR  DRAMATICS 

A  Report  by  Mr.  John  M.  Clapp,  Chairman 
The  activities  of  the  amateur  department  during  the  past  year  do  not  call 
for  extended  report.  A  good  many  inquiries  regarding  plays,  staging,  etc.,  have 
been  answered — about  450  altogether — a  new  list  of  plays  for  amateurs  has  been 
issued,  and  a  very  slight  beginning  has  been  made  toward  a  systematic  organiza- 
tion of  the  committee  for  a  definite  program  of  work.  The  year  has  strength- 
ened my  belief  in  the  enormous  possibilities  of  the  amateur  department,  both  its 
utility  to  the  thousands  of  communities  at  present  untouched  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  professional  actors  and  its  importance  as  a  feeder  and  strengthener  of 
the  Drama  League  throughout  the  country.  My  most  keen  regret  is  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  spare  the  time  which  the  importance  of  the  amateur  work 
demands. 

The  Amateur  Committee  has  been  gradually  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
persons  in  various  sections  interested  in  amateur  activities,  and  now  includes  the 
following,  all  of  whom  have  given  valuable  assistance  this  year  in  one  or  another 
way:  Prof.  Frank  R.  Arnold,  Logan,  Utah;  Allen  J.  Carter,  Esq.,  Evanston, 
Illinois;  Percival  Chubb,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Barrett  H.  Clark,  New  York;  J. 
Milnor  Dorey,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Miss  Katherine  Jewell  Everts,  Pomfret, 
Connecticut;  Prof.  Harry  David  Gray,  Stanford  University,  California;  Prof. 
Archibald  Henderson,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina;  Charles  M.  Holt,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota;  Boyd  Martin,  Esq.,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  George  Middleton, 
New  York ;  Miss  Frances  Nash,  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  Benedict  Papot,  Chicago ;  Miss 
Helen  Rockwood,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Otis  Skinner,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas  A.  Watson,  Esq.,  East  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 

The  first  duty  of  the  committee,  which  has  fallen  chiefly  to  the  lot  of  the 
chairman,  has  been  answering  inquiries  regarding  plays.  These  have  come  at 
the  rate  sometimes  of  thirty  or  forty  per  week — even  from  Mexico,  Hawaii  and 
the  West  Indies.  Most  of  the  inquiries  could  have  been  disposed  of  by  an  intel- 
ligent clerk  in  the  League  office  with  some  knowledge  of  amateur  conditions.  In 
the  immediate  future,  now  that  the  new  list  of  plays  is  out,  this  part  of  the  work 
of  the  committee  will  be  easier.  An  increasing  number  of  inquiries,  however,  in- 
volving questions  of  taste  or  dramatic  policy  call  for  special  consideration  and 
cannot  be  handled  by  a  clerk.  A  permanent  amateur  advisor  who  could  build 
up  an  acquaintance  with  individual  groiips  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  influence 
very  markedly  the  production  of  plays  throughout  the  country,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly the  attitude  of  many  communities  toward  the  drama.  Such  an  advisor, 
however,  must  be  paid,  as  he  must  give  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  this  work. 

_  The  specific  task  of  the  year  has  been  the  compiling  of  the  new  list  of  plays, 
which  has  just  appeared.  In  this  the  chairman  has  had  the  help  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  whenever  he  was  able  to  appeal  to  them.  Particular 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Allen  J.  Carter  of  Chicago  for  his  valuable  assistance  in 
preparing  the  discussion  of  the  matter  of  copyright,  royalty,  charges,  etc. — so  far 
as  I  know  the  first  careful  presentation  of  this  most  important  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  amateur.  In  this  connection,  may  I  say,  speaking  for  the 
comrnittee,  that  the  Drama  League  has  a  plain  duty  to  use  all  diligence  in  per- 
suading authors  and  play  agents  on  the  one  hand  to  furnish  plays  to  amateurs 
at  reasonable  rates — as  they  do  in  England — and  in  inducing  amateurs  on  the 
other  hand  to  be  business-like  and  honest  in  their  use  of  copyright  material. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  new  list  is  only  a  beginning.  It  should  be 
followed  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  similar  list  of  poetic  and  historical  plays  and 
plays  for  outdoor  production,  for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand.  Supple- 
ments, moreover,  covering  the  new  plays  of  all  kinds  should  be  issued  yearly, 
either  in  The  Drama  or  in  leaflet  form. 

In  one  point,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  amateur  department  has  entered  upon  the 
definitely  constructive  policy  to  which  these  other  activities  are  only  preliminary. 
A  notable  feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  general  development  among  col- 
leges and  higher  schools  of  serious  work  with  the  drama.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  Prof.  Archibald  Henderson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
taken  the  chairmanship  of  a  subcommittee  in  charge  of  college  dramatics,  and  is 
to  make  a  careful  study  next  year  of  dramatic  activities  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  America. 
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As  to  ilie  nature  of  the  comprehensive  and  constructive  policy  which  the 
amateur  department  is  now  ready  to  undertake,  the  year's  experience  prompts  the 
following  suggestions: 

First — The  League  should  compile  and  publish,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  direc- 
tory of  amateur  organizations  of  the  United  States,  giving  not  only  the  name 
and  address  of  each  club — as  in  the  English  directory,  which  is  a  private  enter- 
prise— but  also  a  brief  characterization  and  at  least  a  partial  record  of  the  plays 
produced.  An  energetic  campaign  of  circular  letters,  etc.,  would  collect  sufficient 
data,  I  believe,  within  a  year.  The  directory  could  be  published  at  a  profit,  either 
by  the  League  or  by  som^  publishing  house  with  the  League's  cooperation.  The 
work  of  compilation  could  be  done  largely  in  the  League  office  by  a  clerk. 

Second — Systematic  organization  of  the  Amateur  Committee  as  a  working 
body  should  be  effected.  The  committee  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  a 
representative  from  every  state,  and  one  from  every  large  city,  selected  from  per- 
sons actively  interested  in  amateur  activities.  The  duty  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers would  be  merely  that  of  local  agents  of  the  committee.  There  should  be, 
however,  permanent  subcommittees  in  charge  of  special  matters.  One  of  these, 
to  deal  with  college  dramatics,  has  already  been  launched.  Another  should  take 
over  the  preparation  of  lists  of  plays,  issuing  bulletins  from  year  to  year,  as  sug- 
gested above.  Another  which  in  a  few  years,  I  believe,  will  have  a  very  large 
and  important  work  should  attend  to  the  matter  of  stage  equipment,  scenery,  etc., 
making  the  discoveries  of  the  "New  Stagecraft"  available  for  amateurs  every- 
where. 

One  other  permanent  subcommittee  seems  to  me  of  special  and  immediate 
importance,  one  that  shall  undertake  and  watch  over  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  plays  for  amateurs,  in  cooperation  with  some  publishing  house.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  good  American  plays  for  amateur  use.  Even  if  professional  plays  were 
available  at  reasonable  prices,  many  of  them  are  either  too  elaborate  or  too 
difficult  for  amateurs.  There  is,  however,  a  store  of  effective  plays — at  least  in 
comedy — if  they  could  be  published ;  I  mean  the  plays  of  which  almost  every 
amateur  club  has  produced  one  or  more,  written  for  local  performance.  Many 
of  these  are,  quite  suitable  for  general  use.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the 
present  committee,  but  owing  to  pressure  of  other  tasks  it  has  not  been  worked 
out,  to  arrange  for  the  issue  of  plays  for  amateurs,  by  some  publishing  house 
equipped  for  such  work,  the  plays  to  be  taken  at  first  from  these  stores  of  local 
pieces,  selected  or  approved  by  the  amateur  department,  the  copies  to  be  sold  in 
paper  for  25  cents  and  the  royalties  to  be  not  over  $3  or  so  for  a  one-act  piece  and 
$10  or  $15  for  a  long  play.  The  part  of  the  amateur  department,  aside  from 
approving  the  selection,  would  be  to  secure  a  cooperative  subscription  from  ama- 
teur groups  sufficient  to  launch  the  series.  After  a  year  or  two  the  series  would 
be  very  profitable  to  the  publisher,  but  to  start  it  the  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  clubs  would  probably  be  necessary,  each  subscribing  $10  or  even  less  per  year 
and  receiving  one  or  more  copies  of  each  play  of  the  series.  The  response  made 
by  a  number  of  amateur  groups  which  I  have  consulted  regarding 'this  plan  leads 
me  to  think  that  it  is  an  entirely  practicable  one. 

Third — The  last  suggestion  I  have  to  offer  may  be  regarded  just  now  as 
revolutionary,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  amateur  department.  It  is  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  League 
should  obtain  as  permanent  salaried  manager  or  secretary  of  the  amateur  de- 
partment a  man  of  refinement  and  culture,  who  knows  the  stage  and  amateur 
conditions,  and  who  will  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  The  full  success  of 
the  plans  suggested  above  will  require  such  a  permanent  official,  I  can  think 
of  no  way  in  which  $2,000  or  $2,500  per  year  could  be  used  to  greater  profit  for 
the  Drama  League — I  use  the  term  advisedly — than  in  the  employment  of  such 
a  man.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  League  would  have  to  pay  that  amount. 
As  the  office  work  would  not  take  all  his  time,  he  could  earn  a  large  part  of  his 
salary  by  coaching,  advising  clubs  as  to  staging  and  by  lecturing.  This  will  be 
done,  I  feel  sure,  within  a  few  years.    I  hope  it  may  be  soon. 

May  I  say  in  closing  that  my  own  experiences  this  year  as  chairman  have 
been  most  interesting  and  enjoyable?  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  find  myself 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  duties  in  another  direction  to  tender  my  resignation. 

*       *  * 

Mrs.  Coonley  Ward  of  Wyoming,  New  York,  on  "Future  of  Amateur  Dra- 
matics in  Rural  Communities,"  said  that  about  a  year  ago  she  decided  her  Ken- 
tucky grandchildren  must  dance  as  beautifully  as  did  her  Chicago  grandchildren 
in  Miss  Hinman's  school,  and  the  idea  grew  until  it  embraced  the  whole  village 
of  Wyoming.    Invitations  were  sent  out  and  a  schedule  of  dances  given  under 
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the  direction  of  a  wonderful  leader.  The  school  became  a  great  affair — the 
greatest  thing  that  had  ever  happened  in  quiet  little  Wyoming.  A  charge  of  five 
dollars  for  five  wrecks  v^as  established  for  the  village  people.  This  included 
everything  in  the  program  except  the  ballroom  dancing.  Finally  a  play  was 
written,  "Under  the  Great  Spirit,"  which  took  in  all  the  neighborhood  lore,  to 
be  given  out  of  doors.  As  Mrs.  Ward  expressed  it,  "I  know  we  are  going  to 
have  in  our  community  a  wonderful  development,  wonderful  plays  and  a  wonder- 
fully fine  time." 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  High  School  and  College  Plays 
Margaret  Baker 

1.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  I  have  answered  many  letters  asking 
for  help  in  choosing  plays  for  various  occasions  and  for  various  groups 
of  people.  In  this  I  have  found  the  list  of  plays  brought  out  by  Miss 
Cabell  and  her  committee  of  great  help.  Indeed,  some  play  (or  plays)  of  this 
list  has  seemed  to  meet  by  far  the  majority  of  needs  expressed. 

2.  There  is  now  ready  for  publication  a  list  of  between  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  plays  which  we  are  recommending  to  schools.  Very  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  list  have  been  made  by  several  members  of  the  committee. 

We  have  been  working  in  collaboration  with  a  committee  of  the  National 
English  Council,  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  plays  especially  for  high  schools. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Guild  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  a  member  of  the  Drama 
League  Committee  and  chairman  of  the  National  English  Council  Committee. 
We  had  our  work  well  planned  last  spring  and  hoped  to  bring  out  our  joint  list 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  But  during  the  summer  Mr.  Guild  died,  and  not 
until  some  time  in  September  was  another  chairman  of  the  National  English 
Council  Committee  appointed.  This  is  Mr.  Dorey  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The 
committee  wishes  to  record  its  sense  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Guild  and  of  its  serious  loss  through  his  untimely  death. 

While  by  reason  of  this  collaboration  with  another  committee,  the  death 
of  Mr.  Guild,  and  the  time  it  has  taken  to  communicate  with  and  carry  on  work 
with  committees  so  widely  scattered,  we  have  been,  perhaps,  a  little  tardy  with 
our  list,  yet  we  feel  that  we  are  now  ready  with  a  contribution  distinctively  worth 
while. 

Our  list  includes  French  and  German,  in  the  original  and  in  translation ;  a 
few  ancient  classics  adapted  to  the  schools;  a  valuable  selection  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  (all  of  which  have  actually  been  presented  in  schools  with  rea- 
sonable success)  ;  modern  plays  of  wide  range  of  subject  and  tone;  many  short 
plays  fitted  to  various  occasions;  and,  still  more,  plays  for  the  full  evening.  We 
have  made  a  special  effort  to  find  plays  of  a  higher  character  fitted  for  out  of 
doors  presentation,  plays  especially  adapted  to  an  all-girl  cast,  and  those  appro- 
priate for  an  all-boy  cast. 

In  making  our  choice  we  have  found  out  what  plays  have  been  presented  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy  representative  schools  in  the  country.  The  main  part 
of  this  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Guild  through  a  questionnaire,  which  was  a  most 
valuable  contribution,  involving  much  labor  and  patience.  This  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  shape  in  which  Mr.  Guild-  left  it.  We  hope  that  our  pamphlet  will 
be  of  real  service  to  our  schools. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  AMATEUR  DRAMATICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Edward  J.  Eaton^  Grand  Rapids. 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  little  in  the  high  school  that  is  worthy  of 
any  relation  to  the  serious  part  of  our  present  high  school  curriculum. 

If  dramatic  activities  are  to  find  a  place  of  honor  in  our  high  schools,  they 
must  receive  a  consideration  and  oversight  that  shall  make  them  worthy  a  place 
in  the  program  of  the  high  school. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  with  Dr.  John  Drury's  "Interest  and  Theory  in 
Education."  Two  points  are  brought  out  which  seem  to  apply  to  our  present 
condition.  The  first  is  that  our  sense  organs  are  but  the  pathways  for  the  moral 
responses  and  that  it  is  only  through  our  moral  response  that  a  general  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  takes  place.  The  other  point  is  rather  newer — that  inter- 
est in  any  subject  is  the  personal  identification  with  the  object  to  be  achieved — 
and  that  through  this  identification  with  the  subject  we  come  to  the  general 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 
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Before  we  accomplish  much,  I  am  very  confident  that  aims  and  conditions 
must  be  understood.  Our  teachers  of  English  must  make  more  use  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  dramatic  education.  We  have  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  English  teacher  must  come  to  see  the  possibilities  along  the  line 
of  a  laboratory  for  English  work,  a  laboratory  for  history,  for  manners  and 
morals.  On  such  a  basis  the  high  school  drama  has  a  future,  but  we  must  have 
trained  teachers  for  it.  At  present  our  high  schools  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
suited  for  this  work.  They  must  become  as  well  equipped  and  suited  at  all 
points  for  it  as  are  the  laboratories  for  experimental  work  in  science. 

I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Drama  League  in  Grand  Rapids  in  cooperating 
with  our  young  people.  We  owe  to  it  the  best  things  that  have  been  brought  to 
the  city  this  year  and  thank  them  for  doing  so  much  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  our  high  school  boys  and  girls  in  good  drama. 

The  one  thought  I  would  leave  with  you  is  that  high  school  dramatics  have 
a  future  if  our  educators  will  give  to  them  the  study  not  yet  given,  finding  for 
them  in  our  high  school  program  a  place  of  real  educational  merit  on  the  basis 
of  pedagogy  which  will  make  them  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  youth. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  FROM  DETROIT  BY  THE  AMATEUR  ACTING 

COMMITTEE 

Report  by  Chairman,  Miss  Clara  E.  Dyar 

The  Amateur  Acting  Committee  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1914  at  the 
suggestion  of  Miss  Clara  E.  Dyar,  who  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  Detroit 
Center. 

Among  its  eleven  members  are  several  well-known  amateur  actors  and  two 
women  who  have  written  and  produced  plays. 

The  plans  made  by  the  committee  at  that  time  included  a  general  interest  ir 
the  amateur  acting  clubs  of  the  city — to  investigate  their  effort  and  attempt  to 
raise  their  standard,  where  needed,  to  the  Drama  League  ideal,  both  by  suggest- 
ing plays  to  be  produced  and  assisting  in  their  production  where  desired.  It  was 
also  planned  to  interest  institutions  in  either  allowing  plays  to  be  produced  by 
Drama  League  members  or  allowing  the  inmates  to  take  part  themselves.  A  re- 
quest has  come  to  us  to  give  a  play  in  the  Detroit  Tubercular  Sanitarium,  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  some  form  of  play  into  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

The  most  successful  effort  of  the  committee  so  far  was  the  production  of 
four  one-act  plays  in  the  Avenue  Theater  on  November  18,  1914.  Before  this 
in  the  fall  a  one-act  play  by  Alfred  Sutro  had  been  given  before  the  members 
of  the  League  at  their  regular  meeting,  and  this  was  so  well  received  as  to  encour- 
age to  further  effort.  The  plays  given  were:  "The  Littlest  Girl,"  Richard 
Harding  Davis;  "A  Marriage  Has  Been  Arranged,"  Alfred  Sutro;  "Who  Calls"? 
a  dramatization  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  novel  made  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee; "Press  Cuttings,"  Bernard  Shaw. 

By  many  this  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and  successful 
efforts  of  the  center  since  its  organization.  Plans  for  the  future  include  the 
continued  effort  to  influence  existing  clubs  and  to  draw  them  into  the  League,  and 
to  organize  new  clubs.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  chairman,  since  hearing  the  inspiring 
address  of  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  to  organize  an  Italian  dramatic  club  in  Detroit. 

It  is  tentatively  planned  to  give  an  outdoor  performance  at  Grosse  Point 
Farms,  near  Detroit,  which  shall  in  some  way  introduce  Shakespearean  charac- 
ters, possibly  with  musical  accompaniments. 

COLLEGE  DRAMATIC  CLUBS 

1.    O.berHn — Philip  D.  Sherman. 

At  Oberlin  we  have  the  usual  work  in  Shakespeare  and  modern  drama. 
This  year  a  special  chair  of  dramatic  interpretation  has  been  endowed.  We 
have  produced  plays  ranging  all  the  way  from  Shakespeare  to  "A  Twig  o'  Thorn" 
and  "You  Never  Can  Tell."  We  have  tried  to  control  and  direct  the  schools  in 
northern  Ohio  in  amateur  study  and  effort.  We  have  had  men  working  for 
three  months  reconstructing  the  stage  at  our  theater  and  making  arrangements 
to  do  our  work  along  new  lines.  We  have  a  faculty  board  and  an  executive 
council,  including  undergraduates  and  alumni,  to  consult  in  matters  pertaining 
to  our  productions.  The  most  promising  fact  that  we  have  to  present  is  that 
the  college  has  received  $500,000  out  of  which  the  Oberlin  Theater  is  to  be 
completed.  We  are  now  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Craig  for  advice  in  this 
undertaking.    We  want  this  theater  to  stand  above  all  for  the  dictum  that  "The 
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beautiful  must  be  the  truthful."  We  shall  take  the  best  ideas  from  the  new 
movements  in  stagecraft  and  have  Mr.  Ingalls  now  in  consultation. 

2.  Dartmouth — Curtis  Hidden  Page. 
Our  players  at  Dartmouth  were  formerly  always  prepared  by  a  professional 
coach  and  sent  around  to  play  in  the  nearby  cities.  It  was  a  social  rather  than 
a  dramatic  movement.  But  now  we  have  decided  to  dispense  with  the  coach 
and  have  given  up  the  patronage  scheme.  The  play  is  given  in  one  of  the 
theaters  of  the  community.  We  are  completely  isolated ;  we  haven't  even  a 
movie  within  five  miles.  This  is  an  advantage  both  in  our  sports  and  in  the 
dramatic  club. 

Our  admission  fees  are  from  50  cents  to  $2,  usually  averaging  $1.  The 
plays  are  given  both  in  the  little  theaters  and  in  the  larger  houses.  Our  dramatic 
activities  started  in  a  vaudeville  entertainment.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the 
best  act  that  anyone  could  put  on.  We  have  now  a  repertory  company,  with 
twenty  plays,  including  the  following :  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  "The  Intruder" ; 
Stanley  Houghton,  "Phipps" ;  Lady  Gregory,  "The  Rising  of  the  Moon" ; 
"The  Workhouse  Ward";  Macdonald  Hastings,  "The  New  Sin" ;  J.  M.  Synge, 
"The  Shadow  of  the  Glen" ;  Maurice  Baring,  "Catherine  Parr" ;  Gilbert  Cannan, 
"James  and  John";  Charles  Goddard  and  Paul  Dickey,  "The  Man  from  the 
Sea"  and  "The  Misleading  Lady" ;  Carl  Froybe,  "Leave  of  Absence" ;  Witter 
Bynner,  "The  Little  King" ;  Kendall  Banning,  "Copy"  and  "The  Garden  of 
Punchinello" ;  Alfred  Sutro,  "A  Marriage  Has  Been  Arranged,"  and  seven  other 
plays. 

The  men,  of  course,  appear  in  women's  roles.  They  secure  the  services  of 
the  best  costumers  and  scene  painters,  but  are  left  to  create  their  own  roles  and 
to  coach  each  other.  "The  Misleading  Lady"  was  given  in  New  York  in  the 
same  theater  being  used  by  the  professional  company  presenting  the  play  and  at 
the  same  time.    They  received  good  notices  and  gave  a  creditable  performance. 

It  is  amazing  how  the  young  mind  loves  gloom,  and  this  peculiarity  is  ob- 
served in  the  choice  of  plays  all  the  way  from  Strindberg  to  a  vaudeville  shocker. 

We  are  to  have  a  drama  course  somewhat  like  Prof.  Baker's  and  under  the- 
atrical conditions.  The  course  was  opened  by  strict  competition  and  limited  to 
fifteen  men.  It  is  given  by  three  senior  professors  in  English.  One  one-act  play 
a  week  is  required  at  first  from  each  student.  The  students  are  sure  to  give 
each  other  free  and  vivid  criticism,  and  they  always  become  intensely  interested. 
If  talent  exists,  it  will  be  stimulated  whether  playwriting  can  actually  be  taught 
in  a  workshop  or  not. 

3.    Yale — Jack  Randall  Crawford. 

Our  dramatic  work  may  be  divided  into  two  heads — the  curriculum  and 
extra-curriculum — but  they  are  very  closely  connected.  Prof.  Phelps  is  responsi- 
ble for  this,  and  was  the  first  to  institute  courses  in  contemporary  drama  in  col- 
leges.   It  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Yale  Dramatic  Association. 

On  the  curriculum  side  we  have  courses  in  contemporary  drama,  contem- 
porary French  comedy,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  German  drama,  and 
Elizabethan  aspects  of  drama.  The  playwriting  course  is  open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 

During  the  winter,  one  play  is  taken  on  tour;  in  the  spring,  on  the  campus, 
we  give  open-air  performances.  We  have  staged  "Quentin  Durward"  and 
"Harold"  this  year.  The  company  tours  the  large  cities  and  the  boys  control 
their  own  organization.  They  have  no  professional  coaching,  but  just  now  are 
being  trained  by  one  of  their  own  graduates,  Mr.  Wooley.  Next  year  will  be 
the  first  for  the  experimental  theater  and  workshop.  The  association  has  been 
saving  its  profits  and  now  has  $17,000  at  interest.  We  shall  soon  have  a  modern 
theater  belonging  not  to  Yale  University,  but  to  the  Yale  Dramatic  Association, 
and  here  will  be  found  every  modern  device  tending  toward  perfection  in  stage- 
craft. 

On  May  15,  in  the  Yale  Bowl,  Granville  Barker's  production  of  "Iphigenia 
in  Tauris"  will  be  given  its  first  performance  with  the  entire  New  York  cast, 
the  Yale  association  taking  the  whole  responsibility. 

We  have  also  been  tampering  with  the  movies.  A  prize  was  offered  for 
the  best  scenario,  the  association  performed  the  photoplay  and  the  Pathe  Freres 
accepted  it.  It  was  shown  to  the  alumni,  who  received  it  with  wild  applause. 
But  it  looked  differently  "in  the  morning,"  and  movie  activity  has  since  been 
abandoned.  ^  A  historic  pageant  of  Yale  life,  showing  old  customs,  development, 
and  so  on,  is  being  planned  and  we  are  using  a  moving  picture  camera  to  catch 
phases  of  life  of  contemporary  Yale  undergraduates. 
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4.    Harvard — Frank  Hersey. 

In  reviewing  the  v^^ork  of  Harvard  in  the  study  of  the  drama,  Mr.  Hersey 
read  from  the  Harvard  Bulletin,  supplementing  these  extracts  by  explanation 
and  comment : 

The  development  of  a  v^^hole  set  of  courses  dealing  with  the  drama  not  only 
as  literature,  but  as  a  practical  and  living  art,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
in  the  recent  history  of  Harvard.  The  growth  has  been  natural,  for  each  step 
in  advance  has  made  the  next  one  inevitable,  and  to  all  appearances  the  work  is 
still  in  the  vigor  of  its  early  youth.  Study  of  the  drama  as  literature  at  Harvard 
goes  back  to  Prof.  Child's  foundation  of  the  course  on  Shakespeare,  so  long 
famous  among  Harvard  men  as  English  2.  Study  of  the  drama  with  the  dra- 
matic form  as  the  central  and  dominating  interest  began  with  the  entrance 
on  the  subject  of  Prof.  George  Pierce  Baker,  '87. 

A  play  unproduced  is  like  a  mechanical  invention  set  up  but  untested,  for  a 
dramatist  cannot  properly  judge  his  work  until  he  sees  it  acted  before  an  audi- 
ence. Therefore,  about  three  years  ago,  a  group  of  former  students  of  English 
47,  who  knew,  having  had  plays  produced  professionally,  how  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  seeing  plays  produced,  assisted  in  organizing,  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  English  47  and  47a,  the  "47  Workshop."  In  the  absence  of  any  proper 
place  in  Harvard,  the  workshop  has  thus  far  gladly  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
Radcliffe  College.  The  Workshop  is  not  in  the  usual  sense  a  theater,  but  simply 
what  the  name  implies — a  working  place  for  young  dramatists  and  other  per- 
sons studying  the  arts  connected  with  the  theater.  It  masks  no  scheme  for_a 
civic  theater.  It  in  no  sense  competes  with  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  but  is, 
rather,  a  feeder  to  it.  It  has  no  wish  to  revolutionize  any  thing.  It  is  not  at  all 
a  group  of  amateurs  who  ask  their  friends  to  come  and  admire.  It  is  a  serious 
cooperative  effort,  for  a  common  end  deeply  interesting  to  all,  by  men  and 
women  who  are  students  of  any  of  the  arts  connected  with  the  stage — acting, 
producing,  stage  setting,  the  newer  methods  of  lighting,  etc. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Workshop  has  given  first  performances  to 
five  long  and  four  one-act  pieces.  It  has  also  revived  "Maitre  Patelin"  and  the 
"Revesby  Sword  Play,"  a  total,  when  two  public  performances  are  included, 
of  fourteen. 

Side  by  side  with  this  steady  growth  towards  the  actual  production  of  plays 
has  gone  a  steady  increase  in  general  dramatic  interest  in  the  university  and 
in  the  modes  in  which  this  interest  has  manifested  itself.  In  1896  the  Delta 
Upsilon  Society,  abandoning  the  variety  of  plays  and  the  variety  shows  so  dear 
to  the  undergraduate  playwright,  under  the  advice  of  Prof.  Baker  began  its  long 
series  of  revivals  with  the  performance  of  Goldsmith's  "Good-Natured  Man."  In 
the  fifteen  years  since  it  is  believed  that  it  has  revived  more  old  plays  than  any 
English-speaking  society  in  the  world. 

The  year  before  this  the  department  of  English  had  built  a  reproduction 
of  the  stage  of  Shakespeare's  time,  which  was  opened  by  three  performances  of 
Ben  Johnson's  "Epicoene"  by  students  from  the  Sargent  School  of  Acting  in 
New  York.  On  this  stage,  afterwards  reconstructed,  Forbes  Robertson,  with  his 
own  company,  gave  a  memorable  performance  of  "Hamlet."  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how  he  and  the  other  players  saw  new  meanings  and  force  in  lines 
and  situations  while  they  were  acting  for  the  first  time  on  a  stage  like  that  for 
which  the  play  was  written.  Three  years  later,  in  1906,  Miss  Maude  Adams  and 
her  company  gave  a  peculiarly  beautiful  representation  of  "Twelfth  Night." 

A  further  step  towards  vitalizing  the  study  of  the  drama  at  Cambridge  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  in  1907-8  to  produce  original 
plays,  to  be  written  chiefly  by  students  in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  and  to  be 
acted  by  mixed  casts  of  skilled  amateurs,  so  that  the  women's  parts  should 
no  longer  have  the  character  of  burlesque.  This  club  each  year  in  the  autumn 
presents  a  single  three  or  four-act  play,  and  in  the  spring  three  one-act  plays. 
Among  its  founders  were  Edward  Sheldon,  David  Carb,  Allan  Davis  and  Doane 
Gardner,  and  it  has  produced  plays  by  Hermann  Hagedorn,  Percy  Mackaye, 
Leonard  Hatch,  arid  others.  It  has  already  made  enough  mark  to  bring  some 
of  the  professional  handlers  and  producers  of  plays  to  its  performances.  It 
gave  the  first  performance  of  Percy  Mackaye's  "Scarecrow,"  a  performance 
which  led  directly  to  the  production  of  the  play  on  the  regular  stage. 

All  this  work  has  not  been  without  recognition  from  outside  the  University. 
For  the  last  five  years  Professor  Baker  has  been  entrusted  with  two  notable 
prizes,  the  MacDowell  Fellowship  and  the  Craig  Prize,  intended  to  foster  uni- 
versity study  of  dramatic  writing. 
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The  Craig  Prize  was  inaugurated  with  a  notable  success,  "The  End  of  the 
Bridge,"  by  Miss  Florence  Lincoln,  a  special  student  at  Radcliffe  College,  writ- 
ten in  the  regular  work  of  English  47,  produced  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre 
in  Boston  in  1911.  It  ran  for  over  one  hundred  performances  and  was  later 
revived  for  two  weeks.  This  year  the  prize  play  is  "Common  Clay,"  by  Mr. 
Cleves  Kinkaid,  a  young  Kentucky  lawyer.  It  is  considered  the  best  play  yet 
written  for  the  Prize  and  is  being  produced  on  the  professional  stage  with  Miss 
Jane  Cowl  in  the  lead.  The  list  of  playwriters  who  have  studied  at  Harvard, 
and  whose  plays  have  caught  the  public  attention  is  already  imposing.  Some 
of  them  studied  the  drama  with  Professor  Baker  before  the  establishment  of 
the  course  in  dramatic  composition,  some  of  them  worked  in  that  course.  Of 
the  former,  we  may  mention  Edward  Knoblauch,  whose  "Kismet"  has  had  a 
notable  success,  and  whose  "Faun"  was  acted  by  William  Faversham,  Mrs. 
Marks  (Josephine  Preston  Peabody),  whose  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  a  play 
in  verse,  won  the  Stratford  Prize  and  was  performed  at  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  whose  war  play 
"Moloch"  has  created  wide  comment  recently,  Jules  Goodman,  Louis  Shipman, 
and  Percy  MacKaye.  Of  the  playwrights  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
lish 47,  and  have  had  plays  performed,  Edward  Sheldon  is  the  best  known,  with 
three  successful  plays  to  his  credit  in  as  many  years,  "Salvation  Nell,"  "The 
Nigger,"  and  "The  Boss."  The  project  for  a  well-equipped  theatre  in  which 
it  is  hoped  to  house  the  practical  work  relating  to  the  study  of  the  drama  at 
Harvard  is  an  evidence  of  its  vitality. 

In  1902  Mr.  John  Drew  presented  to  the  Harvard  Library  the  collection  of 
theatrical  history  and  biography  gathered  by  Robert  W.  Lowe  in  writing  his 
"Bibliographical  Account  of  English  Theatrical  Literature."  This  collection  of 
something  more  than  five  hundred  books,  originally  rich  in  theatrical  memoirs, 
biographies,  lampoons,  and  controversial  pamphlets,  has  now  been  considerably 
increased,  till,  as  it  stands,  it  is  invaluable  to  a  student  of  the  English  stage. 
The  Harvard  Library  owns  some  four  hundred  quartos  and  octavos  of  the 
drama  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Among  these 
is  a  nearly  complete  set  of  first  editions  of  the  plays  of  James  Shirley  and 
John  Dryden,  as  well  as  many  other  great  rarities.  The  superb  Shaw  Collec- 
tion, just  given  Harvard,  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  great  collections  of  the 
world  of  theatre  programs,  extra  illustrated  books  on  the  theatre,  and  theatrical 
portraits.  The  collection  covers  the  English  and  American  theatres  from  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  This  constantly  increasing  collection,  when  supplemented 
by  the  Barton  Collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  offers  probably  the  largest 
public  collection  in  this  country  of  our  early  drama, 

5.    University  of  Indiana — Wm.  E.  Jenkins. 

The  most  substantial  facts  which  I  have  to  report  from  Indiana  are  the 
working  of  an  old  gymnasium  into  a  fairly  good  University  theatre,  the  project 
of  the  University  to  guarantee  an  annual  season  of  the  best  things  available — 
John  Drew  and  Maude  Adams  having  already  appeared  in  the  new  theatre, 
and  the  rather  general  enlistment  of  social  clubs,  not  specifically  dramatic,  in 
the  production  of  good  plays.  We  do  not  favor  a  dramatic  monopoly  in  the 
undergraduate  activities.  Technical  excellence  is  of  less  importance  than  gen- 
eral intent  and  appreciation  and  these  come  from  participation  in  productions. 
For  about  twelve  years  courses  have  been  given  in  contemporary  drama,  but 
there  is  no  Department  of  the  Drama. 

In  the  Library  department  of  the  Drama  League  work  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  sending  as  many  duplicates  as  possible  to  the  same  center. 
People  are  naturally  gregarious  intellectually,  and  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  fact.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  club  study  that  a  large  number 
of  the  members  should  have  read  the  play  under  discussion. 

LECTURE  BUREAU 

Mrs.  Alice  Bright  Parker 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  status  of  the  Lecture  Bureau  during 
the  past  year.  There  have  been  all  told  about  thirty  engagements  made  through 
the  agency  of  the  Bureau,  an  increase  of  perhaps  fifty  per  cent  over  last  year. 
There  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  inquiries  about  lectures  and  requests  for 
outlines  of  a  year's  program.  But  the  work  as  at  present  conducted  is  largely 
automatic  and  there  now  arises  the  question  of  revising  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  future. 
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Two  suggestions  have  come  up  for  consideration.  As  the  work  done  con- 
sists largely  of  choosing  a  few  names  from  the  hundred  and  more  in  the  files, 
in  response  to  a  request  for  suggestions,  and  in  sending  out  announcements  of  a 
proposed  course  of  lectures  by  some  good  lecturer  whom  we  desire  to  support, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  turn  this  work  over  to  the  office  secretary,  or  to 
some  one  individual.  Several  of  the  directors  contend  that  the  duties  of  the 
lecture  Bureau  are  purely  passive  and  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
Bureau  assume  the  initiative  and  force  their  services  on  those  organizations  for 
whose  benefit  the  work  is  carried  on.  Inasmuch  as  the  Bureau  is  neither  passive 
nor  active  at  the  present  time,  it  is,  we  believe,  most  desirable  that  we  adhere 
consistently  to  the  course  so  laid  down,  or  swing  to  the  other  extreme  and 
develop  into  a  complete  lyceum. 

A  complete  outline  of  the  work  which  this  latter  course  might  entail  will 
be  presented  to  the  directors  some  time  during  the  fall.  At  present  it  can  only  be 
stated  that  this  lyceum  would  have  to  have  branches  or  representatives  in  sev- 
eral large  cities,  and  this  would  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau 
with  plenty  of  office  room  and  hired  assistance.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  under- 
taking; and  yet,  with  proper  management,  it  might  be  a  great  success  and  a 
source  of  considerable  income.  Only  the  nucleus  of  the  plan  is  here  stated,  as 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  work  done  on  it  yet  to  offer  it -in  fuller  form. 

We  suggest  one  or  two  plans  which  can  be  carried  out  at  once  to  the 
benefit  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  We  should  like  very  much  to  send  a  printed 
bulletin  each  month  to  each  center  or  affiliated  club  stating  what  lectures  will 
be  in  that  town  or  within  reach  of  it  during  the  ensuing  month,  and  giving  the 
lecture  titles  and  terms.  This  would  probably  be  a  great  help  to  those  clubs  that 
keep  dates  open,  or  have  open  dates  thrust  upon  them.  As  very  few  people 
appreciate  any  support  for  which  they  do  not  pay,  we  suggest  that  a  low  fee,  say 
$5,  be  required  from  each  person  whose  name  appears  in  the  bulletin.  With 
this  incentive  to  exact  an  adequate  return  from  the  investment,  each  lecturer  will 
be  quite  likely  to  keep  us  closely  and  accurately  informed  of  his  movements. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  only  such  lecturers  as  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  Drama  League  will  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the  bulletin. 

The  second  suggestion  is  one  which  will  provide  an  answer  to  the  question 
asked  most  frequently,  "How  shall  we  plan  a  year  of  intelligent  study  of  the 
drama?"  For  many  clubs  it  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  a  list  of  good  plays  to 
select  from — they  vC^ant  the  selecting  done,  too.  Several  good  outlines  could 
be  made  by  forming  lecture  topics  now  in  our  files  into  interesting  groups,-  in 
intelligent  sequence,  to  cover  any  given  epoch  or  country.  This  could  be  sold 
at  ten  cents,  to  cover  expenses,  and  with  each  would  go  a  statement  that  the 
name  and  terms  of  the  lecturer  who  ofifers  each  particular  lecture  would  be  fur- 
nished on  request. 

REPORT  OF  PAGEANT  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Clara  Fitch 

The  Pageant  Committee  has  been  requested  to  furnish  information  on  this 
many-sided  subject  to  a  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Last  year  our  aim  was  to  encourage  a  demand  for  the  festival  in  school  life, 
to  collect  material  in  Drama  League  centres,  to  spread  pageant  news  through- 
out the  country  by  correspondence,  and  to  consider  the  best  method  of  reporting 
pageant  news  in  a  more  general  way  than  by  personal  letter. 

This  year  the  same  comprehensive  plan  has  been  our  ideal,  and  under  these 
headings  several  new  phases  of  the  work  have  been  emphasized. 

Since  the  first  pageant  was  given  in  this  country  in  June,  1905,  in  honor  of 
the  sculptor,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  this  tool  for  communicating  education  and 
civic  enterprise,  (the  pageant)  has  proved  of  inestimable  value.  The  number 
of  pageants,  festivals  and  masques  given  each  year  continues  to  increase.  In 
1913  twenty-two  pageants  were  celebrated  in  our  country,  in  1914  sixty-three 
pageants,  festivals  and  masques  (excepting  all  Christmas  festivals),  of  which 
there  were  two  hundred. 

A  number  of  cities  have  asked  for  help  in  the  use  of  the  festival  in  school 
life.  The  Christmas  season  offered  the  best  opportunity  for  preparation,  as 
the  material  was  more  easily  acquired  than  for  other  festivals.  Realizing  that 
it  is  difficult  to  plan  festivals  without  a  few  definite  suggestions  to  work  from, 
the  Committee  planned  to  publish  four  articles  in  the  Drama  Quarterly,  for 
summer,  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  The  purpose  was  to  have  them  so  full  of 
suggestions  that  any  community  might  develop  a  program  by  study  . of  the  arti- 
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cle,  utilizing  the  best  material  in  their  own  environment,  and  in  this  way  making 
the  festival  a  true  expression  of  themselves  and  their  community.  In  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  The  Drama,  Mr.  Percival  Chubb's  article,  "Community  Christ- 
rnas,"  teems  with  information,  and  we  hope  it  inspired  many  of  the  two  hundred 
cities  which  celebrated  this  season  in  1914.  The  February  number  of  The 
Drama  for  1915  contains  a  spring  festival,  called  'The  Festival  of  Pomona,"  by 
Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  It  breathes  of  the  spring,  is  full  of  color  and  rhythm, 
and  the  lines  are  simple,  therefore  suitable  for  school  use.  In  the  1914  February 
number  of  The  Drama,  suggestions  can  be  found  for  a  mid-summer  festival. 
The  Harvest  Festival  will  be  published  this  fall.  Suggestions  for  the  seasonal 
celebrations  will  be  supplied  on  demand  at  the  League  office  in  Chicago. 

Returning  to  the  Christmas  celebrations,  a  most  successful  one  was  given 
in  Evanston,  Illinois,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Drama  Club.  The  school  children, 
were  taught  carols  and  hymns  as  a  part  of  their  school  curriculum,  and  they 
delighted  in  the  opportunity  of  so  expressing  themselves,  of  having  their  every- 
day work  tend  toward  the  success  of  a  community  festival.  They  sang  with  ap- 
preciation of  the  thought  involved.  The  children,  as  well  as  the  community^ 
realized  that  the  spiritual  uplift  was  of  inestimable  value.  As  a  recurrence  of 
such  celebrations  prove  their  value,  as  much  as  possible  was  saved  to  go  toward 
a  celebration  next  year. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  public  open,  and  that  twice  as  many 
communities  may  celebrate  next  year,  the  committee  expects  to  publish  a  Bul- 
letin on  Suggestions  for  Christmas.  It  will  be  made  as  comprehensive  as  possi- 
ble, and  will  be  sent  to  all  League  members.  We  trust  it  may  influence  many 
cornmunities  to  celebrate,  and  may  offer  valuable  information  for  those  who 
decide  to  enjoy  the  new  Christmas,  that  is  spreading  all  over  our  country. 

At  this  period  of  recreational  development,  and  because  of  its  place  in 
pageantry,  it  seems  wise  to  foster  folk  culture.  A  tour  was  arranged  for 
Mr.  Claude  Wright  of  England,  the  teacher  of  English  folk  dances.  The  drama 
centres  of  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Madison,  and  St.  Louis  were  selected  to  co- 
operate with  the  Committee.  The  engagement  was  canceled,  as  Mr.  Wright 
entered  the  army.  Miss  Mary  Wood  Hinman  filled  in  the  breach  for  Chicago, 
by  bringing  to  her  studio  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  director  of  the  English  Folk  Dance 
Society,  and  of  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  School  of  Folk  Song  and  Dance,  who 
came  to  America  with  Granville  Barker  to  train  the  dancers  in  Mr.  Barker's  New 
York  production  of  "A  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream."  It  is  to  Mr.  Sharp  that 
we  owe  our  present  knowledge  of  the  English,  sword,  morris,  and  country 
dances.  And  he  has  also  collected  the  folk  music  which  belongs  to  the  dances. 
A  U.  S.  A.  branch  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Society  has  been  organized.  Pro- 
fessor G.  P.  Baker  of  Harvard  is  the  President.  A  centre  was  started  in  Chi- 
cago while  Mr.  Sharp  was  in  the  city.  A  summer  school  is  to  be  opened  in  the 
East  this  year.  The  object  of  the  U.  S.  A.  branch  is  to  be  in  direct  connection 
with  the  English  school,  so  the  folk  dances  used  in  our  country  may  be  kept 
pure,  as  they  are  traditionally  correct,^  being  learned  from  old  people  in  England 
to  whom  they  came  by  word  of  mouth,  and  who  say  that  the  "tunes  came  from 
God  Almighty."  Full  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  are  these  dances.  They  offer  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  ball-room  dancing  of  the  present  time.  It  seems 
especially  fortunate  that  Mr.  Sharp  came  to  this  country  just  now,  when  we  are 
planning  for  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  next  year,  as  the  dances  belong  to 
the  English  festival. 

The  meeting  held  in  Chicago  April  the  15th  by  the  Drama  Centre,  to  arouse 
interest  and  discuss  tentative  plans  for  the  Shakespeare  year,  was  inspiring. 
The  following  points  were  favored :  The  study  of  Shakespeare  throughout  the 
year ;  the  essay  and  reward  plan  adopted ;  out-door  celebrations,  inexpensive 
presentations  of  Shakespeare  in  theatres,  and  possibly  a  Shakespeare  pageant  ball 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Clubs.  The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  will 
be  an  incentive  to  libraries  and  schools  to  collect  material  for  the  coming  year 
and  the  years  that  follow.  It  will  also  create  a  demand  in  every  school  through- 
out the  land  for  a  spring  festival.  And  this  may  end  in  the  festi\'al  becoming  a 
part  of  every  school  curriculum. 

The  committee  is  not  always  sure  that  its  information  is  helpful,  but  in 
the  following  cities  we  know  we  have  been  of  use :  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Cordele,  Ga.,  Detroit  Harbor,  Wis.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  Fairmont,  Minn.,  Clayton,  Mo.,  a  Chicago  school.  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Geneseo,  111. 

The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  will  find  constant  use  for  its  col- 
lection of  pageant  books  and  lists  in  the  work  done  in  the  Little  Country  Theatre. 
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This  "Sociological  Experiment  Station"  is  helping  the  people  of  that  town  and 
country  to  find  themselves  through  acting.  It  is  a  great  social  force  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  hopes  to  present  the  history  of  the  city  and  state  in. 
pageantry,  with  this  ideal — the  building  of  a  municipal  theatre. 

As  another  method  of  reporting  pageant  news  in  a  larger  way  than  by  per- 
sonal letter,  the  Committee  hopes  some  of  the  pertinent  papers  of  the  American 
Pageant  Association  may  appear  in  The  Drama.  It  also  hopes  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  publish  advance  pageant  news  by  bulletins. 

THE  DRAMA  LEAGUE  SERIES 

Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  for  the  Drama  League 

The  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays,  the  publication  of  which  was  inaugurated 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  was  undertaken  by  a  Committee  of  the  Drama  League 
of  America,  in  association  with  the  publishers,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  the 
committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best  and  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  of 
the  Drama  League,  Mr.  Eugene  Saxton  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Clayton  Hamilton. 

Up  to  date  nine  volumes  have  appeared  in  the  series : 

Printed  Sold 


I.  Kindling    2,500  1,636 

II.  A  Thousand  Years  Ago   2,500  2,184 

III.  The  Great  Galeoto   2,500  1,434 

IV.  Sunken  Bell   2,500  1,268 

V.  Mary  Goes  First   2,000  1,126 

VI.  Her  Husband's  Wife   2,000  967 

VII.  Change    1,500  811 

Vltl.  Marta  of  the  Lowlands                  ..  1,000  552 

IX.  Patrie  


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  list  the  sale  has  been,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  definite  relation  to  the  length  of  time  the  volume  has  been  issued; 
presaging,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  steady  future  growth  in  the  sales  of  these  vol- 
umes. The  single  exception  is  M(r.  Percy  MacKaye's  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago" 
which,  while  issued  second  in  the  Series,  has  so  far  had  the  greatest  sales,  ex- 
ceeding the  first  volume  issued  by  almost  500  copies, — a  fact  partially  explained 
both  by  the  reputation  of  the  author  and  also  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  single  volume  of  the  Series  which  it  was  possible  to  publish  so  that 
it  could  be  obtained  by  readers  at  the  same  time  that  the  play  was  being  given 
in  the  theatre ;  the  volume  being  issued  at  about  the  time  of  the  New  York 
opening,  and  atjout  six  weeks  after  the  first  performances  of  the  play  in  Boston. 

At  this  time  it  seems  advisable  to  reiterate  the  policy  under  which  these 
plays  have  been  selected  and  published.  In  the  first  place,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  duplicate  plays  already  obtainable  in  English,  whether  issued  by  pub- 
lishers in  America  or  England.  The  endeavor  has  been  rather  to  supplement 
the  plays  now  available  by  introducing  new  and  unpublished  pieces,  representative 
of  drama  of  different  countries  and  writers.  In  the  first  volumes,  at  least,  an 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  pick  out  the  most  modern  and  current  pieces  avail- 
able. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  the  first  books  of  each  country  the 
most  important  or  representative.  Oftentimes  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
get  these  more  important  plays  except  at  a  considerable  delay  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  arrangements  and  obtaining  of  proper  and  authorized  versions.  It 
is  hoped  that,  at  the  end  of  say  three  years,  the  Series  will  then  present  a  fairly 
complete  and  representative  group  of  plays  of  at  least  a  half  dozen  countries. 

The  volumes  already  published  will  be  supplemented  by  Henri  Bernstein's 
"The  Thief"  as  Vol.  X.  The  first  ten  plays  will  then  comprise  three  American 
pieces,  "Kindling,"  a  realistic  drama;  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago,"  a  poetic  and 
romantic  piece;  and  "Her  Husband's  Wife,"  a  social  comedy.  Two  English 
plays :  "Mary  Goes  First,"  an  exceedingly  rare  type  of  piece  representing  a 
modern  "comedy  of  manners,"  and  "Change"  (actually  a  Welch  play),  represent- 
ing the  modern  realistic  English  school ;  two  Spanish  pieces,  "The  Great 
Galeoto,"  a  modern  classic  tragedy,  and  "Marta  of  the  Lowlands,"  a  swiftly 
moving  vivid  drama  of  common  life.  Two  French  plays,  "Patrie,"  an  example 
of  the  French  "piece  of  the  theatre"  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  Bernstein's  "The 
Thief,"  a  modern,  up-to-date  variant  of  the  same  type, — and  one,  too,  that  is  as 
familiar  as  almost  any  French  play  that  could  be  selected  to  American  theatre 
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goers.    Only  one  German  piece,  a  poetic,  symbolic  tragedy,  "The  Sunken  Bell," 
appears  in  this  first  year's  list  of  plays. 

Early  volumes  to  appear  will  include  a  German  play  by  one  of  Germany's 
most  prominent  writers,  dealing  with  an  especially  timely  topic,  the  German 
military  system ;  other  important  French  dramas, — plays  by  Hervieu,  by  Frangois 
de  Curel,  and  probably  two  other  German  and  French  dramas  which  may  not 
appear  until  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  early  part  of  the  third  Series.  During 
the  second  year  at  least,  three  important  modern  German  plays  will  be  given, 
in  addition  to  the  two  French  pieces.  It  is  now  proposed  that  one,  and  possibly 
two,  Italian  plays,  probably  one  Dutch  and  one  Belgian  piece,  one  or  two  Eng- 
lish, and  perhaps  two  American  will,  from  those  now  under  consideration,  be 
provided  for  early  publication.  Endeavor  is  always  to  provide  as  much  variety, 
both  in  the  nationality  of  the  drama  and  the  type  of  play  itself,  as  can  con- 
veniently be  maintained  in  the  growth  of  such  a  Series.  Among  the  early  pieces, 
for  instance,  will  probably  be  Thomas'  "A  Woman's  Way,"  an  American  attempt 
at  the  comedy  of  manners,  in  which  Grace  George  was  so  successful  a  few 
years  ago,  providing  light  and  amusing  reading  for  those  so  inclined  in  con- 
trast to  the  more  important,  more  vital  and  swift  moving  dramas  found  in 
other  volumes  contained  in  the  Series. 

The  League,  having  succeeded  in  presenting  these  plays  in  a  handy,  perma- 
nent form,  at  the  inexpensive  price  of  75  cents  the  volume,  has  already  produced 
results  tending  toward  the  systemization  of  volumes  issued  by  other  publishers 
to  a  similar  size,  and  the  endeavor  to  produce  them  at  a  similar  price.  Already 
these  results  at  least  are  to  be  observed,  and  both  these  results  were  primarily 
intended  as  a  part  of  the  idea  in  undertaking  this  Series.  It  still  remains,  how- 
ever, for  League  members  to  make  the  Series  an  undoubted  success  by  their 
continued  support  of  the  plays  as  issued.  Of  the  first  nine  volumes,  the  pub- 
lishers have  as  yet  only  paid  the  expense  of  the  production  of  the  piece  in  two 
cases;  the  other  plays  are  still  a  long  way  from  showing  a  profit  on  the  initial 
expense  of  including  them  in  the  Series.  These  profits  have  to  be  shown  to 
maintain  the  present  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  it  is  more  or  less  up 
to  the  members  of  the  League  to  support  the  Series  so  far  as  their  interest, 
inclination  and  resources  make  possible. 

REPORT  FROM  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Eugene  Saxton 
Record  of  Sales 

The  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays  was  inaugurated  in  January,  1914,  by 
the  publication  of  two  plays,  "Kindling"  and  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago."  From 
that  time  to  April  15,  1915,  we  have  added  seven  more,  making  a  total  of  nine 
plays  in  sixteen  months. 

The  total  sale  for  the  nine  volumes  is  12,224,  or  an  average  sale  of  1,358 
copies  for  each  play.  ^ 

Whether  these  records  are  encouraging  or  not  depends,  I  imagine,  some- 
what upon  the  angle  from  which  they  are  regarded.  For  example,  assuming 
the  active  membership  of  the  League — omitting  all  clubs — to  be  50,000,  it  would 
seem  that  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  League's  members  had  bought  one 
copy  of  any  play  in  sixteen  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distribution  of 
the  plays  within  the  League  is  probably  a  smaller  proportion  than  one-quarter, 
for  I  am  personally  convinced,  after  sixteen  months  of  heterogeneous  corre- 
spondence, that  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  purchasers  are  people  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  League  and  its  activities.  With  this  deduction  we  have  a  sale 
of  9,000  books  among  50,000  members  (or  an  average  of  less  than  one  play  to 
every  five  and  one-half  persons). 

So  much  for  the  League's  point  of  view.  Let  us  consider  these  figures 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  publisher.  Not  to  go  into  the  details  of  book  manu- 
facture, with  which  I  know  you  are  abundantly  familiar,  it  may  be  said  briefly 
that  the  publisher  sums  up  his  side  of  a  book  venture  by  determining  the  num- 
ber of  copies  it  takes  him  "to  get  out."  .That  is  to  say,  having  invested  so 
much  money  in  typesetting,  plates,  advance  to  the  author,  royalty  and  the  cost 
of  paper,  printing,  binding  and  advertising,  he  finds  that  it  takes  a  certain  sale 
to  earn  back  the  money  he  has  spent  to  produce  a  given  book.  There  is  no 
question  of  profits  yet. 

In  the  case  of  the  average  Drama  League  Play,  it  requires  a  sale  of  about 
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1,200  copies  "to  get  out."  Comparing  this  figure  with  the  sales  of  the  various 
plays  it  will  be  seen  that  five  titles  have  paid  and  four  have  not.  Of  these  latter 
four,  one  has  just  been  issued.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  sale  required  to  make 
the  nine  volumes  self-supporting  is  10,800  as  against  an  actual  sale  of  12,224 ; 
disclosing  the  fact  that  the  publishers  have  sold  1,424  copies  at  a  profit  and  the 
rest  of  the  12,224  at  cost. 

The  publishers  have  secured  and  will  continue  to  secure  a  great  deal  of 
helpful  publicity  for  the  League  and  its  work.  From  careful  estimates,  I  find 
that  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  have  spent  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  in  various 
forms  of  advertising.  Book  sellers  throughout  the  country  have  been  brought  to 
realize  the  value  of  the  series  of  plays,  and  in  many  cases  are  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  League. 

Cloth  Binding  Versus  Boards 

Certain  criticisms  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  about  the  binding 
of  books  in  the  series  on  the  score  of  the  greater  durability  of  cloth. 

The  present  binding  in  brown  boards  was  adopted  by  your  committee  as  a 
dignified  and  attractive  format.  Personally  I  am  partial  to  it;  but  if  there  is 
any  widespread  objection,  cloth  can  be  substituted  in  future  volumes  with  a 
slight  increase  in  the  manufacturing  cost  to  the  publisher.  It  costs  a  few  cents 
more  per  copy  to  bind  in  cloth. 

Other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  any  reduction  in  the  present  selling 
price  of  seventy-five  cents  simply  means  that  it  v/ill  be  that  much  more  difficult 
for  the  publisher  to  recover  his  investment.  If  it-takes  from  nine  months  to  a 
year  to  sell  1,200  copies  of  the  average  play,  how  attractive  is  the  problem 
going  to  be  when  the  publisher  is  required  to  sell  2,000  copies  to  make  a  play 
self-supporting  and  looks  forward  to  carrying  each  new  title  for  two  years  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger? 

The  very  pertinent  question  which  the  League  has  to  answer  in  this  matter 
of  price-reduction  is  this  :  How  much  does  it  advance  the  cause  of  play-publish- 
ing and  play-reading  to  reduce  the  price  by  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  if,  by 
so  doing,  it  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  publisher  to  pay  the  advances 
and  royalties  that  are  necessary  and  to  meet  his  expenses  within  a  reasonable 
period? 

Does  the  Drama  League  Series  Contain  the  Best  Plays  Obtainable? 

Neither  the  Drama  League  nor  any  other  organization  can  acquire  over- 
night the  control  of  the  finest  works  of  art  produced  by  a  half-dozen  natipnali- 
ties.  If  the  League  wants  a  series  of  plays  which  shall  stand  for  the  highest 
expression  of  dramatic  art  it  must  be  willing  to  begin  with  the  humbler  things, 
to  foster  the  talent  that  is  spreading  its  wings,  and  to  build  patiently  for  the 
future.  In  the  minds  of  your  committee,  the  Drama  League  Series  today  rep- 
resents not  Omega  but  Alpha;  it  is  a  beginning  and  it  remains  with  the  individ- 
ual members  and  centers  to  make  it  a  success  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  if  both  members  and  centers  will  forget  for  the  time  the  details  which 
might  be  criticised  and  support  with  enthusiasm  the  idea  of  'a  constructive 
series  of  plays  ;  if  they  will  work  now  to  make  each  volume  an  assured  success 
and  so  establish  the  series  on  a  firm  footing,  make  it  an  accomplished  fact  of 
prestige  and  literary  distinction — it  will  not  be  a  question  of  whom  the  series  is 
anxious  to  get;  the  playwrights  will  be  looking  for  the  Drama  League. 

ORGANIZED  PLAY  PUBLISHING 

Clayton  Hamilton 

What  I  am  asked  to  do  is  to  show  the  situation  at  this  time  in  regard  to  the 
publishing  of  plays.  If  you  look  back  about  twenty  years  you  will  remember 
that  practically  no  plays  were  published  in  this  country.  What  plays  were  pub- 
lished were  published  so  that  amateurs  might  do  their  worst  with  them.  They 
were  not  published  for  reading.  I  had  no  idea  so  many  plays  were  being  pub- 
lished to-day  until  I  wandered  around  in  our  exhibit  room  adjacent  to  this.  1 
know  a  little  about  publishers,  having  had  relations  with  several — some  of  whom 
are  present  in  this  room — and  I  know  they  do  not  bring  out  books  unless  people 
will  buy  them. 

Before  looking  into  the  present,  I  think  we  should  first  ask  the  question,  "Is 
there  any  reason  why  plays  should  be  published  and  why  people  should  read 
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them?"  I  would  not  hesitate  at  the  very  decided  tendency  to  stand  on  the 
negative  side  of  that  question.  I  stand  with  the  managers  of  the  theatre.  Every 
person  of  the  theatre  has  always  wanted  the  public  to  come  and  see  the  play. 
Moliere  protested  against  the  forced  publication  of  his  own  play.  It  was  his 
play  and  he  wanted  the  people  to  come  to  see  it.  Why  should  people  read  it? 
Plays  are  written  primarily  to  be  played. 

It  is  often  inadvisable  to  read  plays  before  we  have  seen  them,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  modern  plays  because  they  are  primarily  of  the 
visual  order,  and  not  auditory.  In  reading  the  play  you  may  quite  fail  to  appre- 
ciate to  the  fullest  extent  the  atmosphere  of  the  play.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
mention  "The  Thunderbolt,"  which  is  going  to  be  produced  in  New  York  next 
year.  Do  not  read  it  first  if  you  are  going  to  see  it.  I  want  you  to  see  it,  and 
then  with  that  impression  in  your  mind's  eye,  if  you  read  the  play,  I  know  you 
will  have  the  right  atmosphere  before  you;  but  if  you  read  the  play  first  and 
do  not  get  that  atmospheric  picture,  you  will  not  appreciate  what  a  great  first 
act  the  author  has  made. 

Most  authors  refuse  to  publish  their  plays.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Sir 
James  Barrie.  Before  his  '  Half  Hours"  were  published,  he  had  published  no 
plays  whatever,  and  steadily  refused  to  do  so.  Like  a  great  many  other  people, 
I  tried  to  argue  with  him  and  he  said,  "If  I  should  publish  my  plays  the  public 
would  not  go  to  see  them.  So  long  as  they  see  them  on  the  stage,  they  see  works 
of  literature,  and  when  they  see  they  are  not  works  of  literature,  they  will  not 
go  to  see  them  played,"  and  there  you  are. 

The  best  results  are  the  visual  effects.  The  finest  moments  are  when  the 
actors  are  not  speaking.  Whe'n  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  first  act,  you  know  the 
house  they  live  in,  the  town  they  live  in,  before  a  word  is  spoken.  If  we  open 
a  book,  we  read  the  first  line,  but  we  do  not  read  a  word  of  the  stage  directions 
which  create  the  atmosphere. 

If  you  will  examine  Barrie's  publication  of  "Half  Hours,"  you  will  see  how 
careful  he  has  been  to  sketch  his  stage  directions,  each  of  which  is  quite  as 
beautifully  written  as  the  dialogue  itself.  There  are  a  few  lines  of  dialogue, 
then  he  steps  one  side  and  talks  a  little  with  the  reader  about  how  the  speaker 
looked  and  how  he  spoke,  then  a  few  more  lines  of  dialogue,  and  so  on.  The 
effect  is  very  much  like  that  which  he  intends  to  produce  in  the  theatre  with  his 
play.  It  is  very  hard  to  prepare  a  play  as  thoroughly  as  Barrie  has  here, 
and  not  many  people  can  do  it.  Sir  James  Barrie  is  about  the  only  person  who 
can  write  stage  directions  so  that  people  will  read  them.  I  think  unless  this 
is  done,  reading  a  play  is  a  difficult  thing  and  the  average  person  is  not  capable 
of  doing  it. 

What  I  am  saying  applies  particularly  to  the  modern  drama.  I  feel  that 
reading  a  play  cannot  ever  be  considered  a  substitute  for  seeing  it.  The  only 
excuse  we  have  for  publishing  plays  is  that  they  are  played  for  such  a  short 
time — but  I  will  speak  of  that  later. 

From  the  Elizabethan  period  to  1773  when  Goldsmith  published  "She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,"  until  1893,  the  date  of  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  I  do  not 
believe  any  plays  were  written  of  any  permanent  value  in  the  English  language. 
An  amazing  number  of  good  plays  have  been  written  and  published  since  "The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray."  I  say  "amazing" — ^the  number  is  probably  one  hundred 
that  will  be  worth  looking  at  fifty  years  from  now — one  hundred  means  about 
five  plays  a  year  for  twenty-two  years.  At  no  other  time  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  American  theatre,  nor  in  the  English  theatre  except  during  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  have  as  many  as  five  plays  been  produced  in  one  year  worthy  to 
be  called  literature.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  plays  which  I  think 
might  go  in  this  list:  "Iris,"  "Mid  Channel,"  "Alice  Sit  by  the  Fire,"  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows,"  "Strife,"  "The  Pigeon,"  "The  Yellow  Jacket,"  and  "The 
Thunderbolt."  In  other  words,  we  are  living  in  the  most  productive  era  of 
the  drama. 

The  people  who  control  our  theatres  conduct  our  theatres  as  though  these 
dramas  had  never  been  written.  Let  us  all  make  up  our  minds  to  see  "The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  again.  Where  shall  we  go  to  see  it?  London?  New 
York?  Chicago?  Suppose  we  want  to  see  "The  Pigeon."  Where  can  we  see  it? 
Possibly  four  years  from  now  we  may  have  a  chance  to  go  to  Australia  and 
see  those  plays  given  by  a  stock  company,  but  this  is  true  only  in  the  English 
speaking  countries.  Let  us  go  to  Paris;  there  it  is  different.  A  play  that  is 
Avorth  while  is  done  a  certain  number  of  times  during  a  year;  even  in  war 
times  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it.   The  play  is  kept  living  in  the  coun- 
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try.  They  have  a  repertory  system.  When  a  new  play  is  produced  it  may  be 
acted  forty  or  fifty  times  the  first  year,  then  thirty  times  the  next,  ten  times  the 
next  year,  then  five  times,  then  once  in  five  years;  thus  it  is  kept  alive,  actually 
existing  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  five  hundred  years.  That  is,  of  course,  the 
only  sensible  system  there  is.  They  again  produce  a  good  play,  but  they  do  not 
throw  the  old  one  away, — which  is  our  system.  We  produce  a  play,  let  us  say, 
in  London.  If  it  is  a  success,  the  next  year  it  is  transferred  to  New  York, 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  and 'Boston,  and  the  next  year  it  may  strike  the 
smaller  cities,  being  played  by  stock  companies;  but  the  performance  is  not  put 
on  again.  It  is  thrown  away.  It  may  be  revised,  that  is,  on  the  tenth  anniversary 
when  somebody  happens  to  think  of  it  and  wants  to  celebrate  the  anniversary. 
Nobody  in  particular  cares  to  go  and  see  it;  usually,  in  such  cases,  they  revive 
something  nobody  wants  to  see. 

Our  dramas  are  acted  to  death  in  the  first  year.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
very  much  better  system  for  the  public,  and  also  in  the  long  run  for  the  author 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  author's  royalties,  if  he  had  put  out  a  play  which 
could  be  done  thirty  times  a  year  for  thirty  years  than  a  play  which  would  be 
done  three  hundred  times  in  one  year  and  never  done  again.  He  could  afford 
to  wait  for  his  royalties,  and  his  play  would  be  kept  continually  in  line.  I  find 
a  number  of  my  students  in  Columbia  University  happened  to  be  in  New  York 
about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  suppose  I  am  talking  about  "Mid  Channel" ;  I 
find  none  of  them  have  seen  the  play  at  all ;  all  they  can  do  is  to  read  it. 

Of  course  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  establish  an  international  repertory 
theatre.  I  should  like  to  see  that  with  branches  in  London,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, in  which  we  could  keep  alive  the  great  plays  we  are  doing  in  the  English 
language  instead  of  throwing  them  away. 

Since  we  have  not  that  repertory  system  at  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  literature  but  the  publishing.  Every  good  play,  not  only  every  great 
play,  but  every  good  play  produced  in  the  English  language  should  be  published. 
If  people  will  buy  them,  the  publisher  will  publish  them.  I  do  not  personally 
urge  you  and  all  the  other  members  to  buy  them ;  but  if  you  will  buy  them,  the 
publishers  have  shown  a  willingness  to  publish  the  plays  you  want. 

The  Chairman  has  asked  me  to  speak  particularly  about  the  Drama  League 
series.  Doubleday,  Page  are  entirely  willing  to  publish  any  play  you  wish  if 
you  can  find  twelve  hundred  people  in  the  country  of  a  hundred  million  who  will 
buy  for  75  cents  a  certain  play ;  provided  Doubleday,  Page  can  get  it,  they  will 
publish  it  at  once.  In  other  words,  it  belongs  to  the  Drama  League,  edited-  for 
the  Drama  League.  But  if  they  publish  a  certain  play  and  less  than  one  thou- 
sand buy,  it  is  a  little  discouraging.  The  important  point  is  that  the  plays  must 
be  sold.  No  great  amount  of  money  will  be  made  but  they  do  want  to  get 
their  money  back.    They  can  publish  anything  for  you,  providing  you  will  buy. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  although  I  am  more  a  seer  than  a  reader  of  plays 
and  take  the  side  of  the  theatre,  I  do  feel  that  the  publication  of  plays  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time  because  the  Repertory  theatre  has  not  been  established,  and  I 
hope  this  publication  of  plays  in  America  may  become  more  broad  in  its  scope. 
I  have  thought  it  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Drama  League  to  educate  people  to 
buy  and  read  plays.  This  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things  we  have  before 
us  at  the  present  time.  The  League  occasionally  fails  to  display  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  who  come  to  see  our  plays — it  is  a  task  to  spend  $4.00.  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  go  into  the  bookstore  and  buy  one  of  our  books,  which  would 
help  a  great  deal. 

Animated  discussion  followed  Mir.  Hamilton's  talk  as  to  whether  it  were 
better  to  see  the  play  first,  then  read  it,  or  read  the  play,  see  it,  and  then  read 
it  again.  Mr.  Page  considered  it  much  more  important  to  see  it  than  to  read  it, 
if  possible.  Mr.  Hamilton  reiterated  that  the  present-day  drama  is  visual  and 
that  to  see  it  is  very  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  proper  atmosphere,  and  spoke 
of  his  experience  with  "The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife."  He  read  it, 
pronounced  it  an  impossible  drama,  and  predicted  its  failure;  but  he  had  since 
seen  it  played,  and  his  opinion  had  completely  changed. 

THE  DRAMA 

When  The  Drama  magazine  was  started  four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Charles 
Sergei  of  Chicago  and  M,t.  William  Norman  Guthrie  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  give  to  the  English-reading  host,  espe- 
cially to  Americans,  a  long-desired  opportunity  to  read  drama  which  is  art — 
instead  of  the  puerile  plays,  printed  generally  at  the  time  for  unsuspecting  ama- 
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teurs — and  unfortunately,  be  it  said,  often  demanded  by  them — and  to  give  also 
a  discussion  of  all  phases  of  drama  as  art,  its  history,  its  technique,  its  possi- 
bilities, its  mere  joyous  appreciation;  it  was,  in  fact,  to  be  a  drama  lovers'  Bible. 
It  was  thought  that  those  thousands  who  were  clamoring  for  the  printed  play 
in  inexpensive  form,  the  play  which  was  making  art  history  and  giving  perma- 
nent pleasure  abroad,  and  which  could  seldom  be  seen  in  unmutilated  form  even 
on  the  American  stage,  that  these  thousands  would  immediately  send  in  their 
three-dollar  checks  and  the  magazine  would  become  a  permanent  and  valuable 
reality.  The  support  was  looked  for  of  the  many  who  talked  vehemently  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  new  and  great  American  drama — and  to  the  American  drama 
the  quarterly  promised  to  give  unusual  attention ;  not  so  much  by  printing 
American  plays — which  are  not  accessible  if  seized  by  the  managers  and  seldorti 
of  value  if  they  are  not — as  by  offering  typical  examples  of  world  standards,  and 
by  opening  the  pages  of  the  magazine  to  free  discussion.  Enthusiastic  response 
was  awaited  from  the  whole  country,  which  was  supposed  to  be  lying  in  wait  to 
offer  aid  to  any  fine  drama  art  enterprise.  When  the  editors,  after  two  years 
of  struggle  to  put  the  publication  upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  decided  to  give 
over  its  publication,  the  subscriptions  amounted  to — I  forget  the  number — per- 
haps one  hundred,  perhaps  two  hundred. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  the  Drama  League  of  America,  realizing  that 
the  magazine  was  the  one  publication  of  high  rank  in  the  entire  English-speaking 
world  wholly  devoted  in  a  broad  way  to  the  best  interests  of  the  drama,  decided 
that  the  continuance  of  the  publication  was  vital  to  its  interests,  the  one  organ 
uniting  and  synthesizing  and  giving  standard  to  the  various  movements  and  in- 
terests in  drama.  Through  a  wholly  altruistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  ]\Ir.  Sergei, 
who  had  come  to  control  the  quarterly,  the  transfer  was  made.  While  not  sup- 
plying the  League  officers  with  an  unlimited  expense  account,  the  subscription 
list  is  constantly  growing  and  the  magazine  is  earning  the  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  very  few  quarterlies  in  this  country  which  are  making  ends  meet.  The 
Drama  pays  for  itself.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  the  publicity  among  drama 
lovers  possible  through  the  immense  and  broadly  scattered  Drama  League  or- 
ganization. However,  one  can't  feel  that  the  centers  are  making  a  superhuman 
effort  to  support  the  project,  a  project  which,  to  a  large  group  that  the  League 
has  not  reached  very  vitally,  seems  the  most  worthy  yet  undertaken.  Library 
and  club  subscriptions  are  now  the  magazine's  greatest  asset.  These  subscrip- 
tions are  increasing,  but  without  relation  to  the  League  centers.  Every  center 
should  have  a  committee  on  The  Drama,  a  working  committee.  The  New  York 
committee  alone  is  showing  excellent  results. 

The  May  Drama  will  contain  what  is  to  my  mind  a  distinct  contribution  to 
American  scholarship  and  letters — the  notes  of  Ernest  Fenollosa  on  the  "Classical 
Stage  of  Japan,"  with  translations  of  several  Japanese  Noh.  This  will  be  a  part, 
within  a  few  years,  of  a  compendious  volume  on  Oriental  literature  which  is 
expected  to  be  as  epoch-making  as  was  Mr.  Fenollosa's  work  on  Japanese  art. 
The  Japanese,  you  will  remember,  felt  his  value  so  greatly  that  on  his  death 
they  sent  a  warship  to  convey  his  body.  The  finished  .work  will  be  published 
in  England.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  that  The  Drama  has  been  selected  as  the 
medium  for  first  giving  to  letters  this  great  work  of  an  American  writer  whose 
recognition  abroad  is  so  much  greater  than  at  home.  The  work  is  edited  by  Ezra 
Pound.  Other  articles  in  May  will  be  the  "Making  of  the  Pageant  Book,'*  by  Frank 
Chouteau  Brown,  the  conclusion  of  the  three  articles  on  the  "German  Stage 
and  Its  Organization,"  a  discussion  of  the  censorship  by  Thomas  Dickinson  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an  intimate  and  amusing  account  of  a  visit  to  a 
modern  Japanese  theater,  a  reprint  of  a  newly  discovered  little  play,  for  a  long 
time  supposed  to  be  the  prototype  for  Shakespeare's  Pyramis  and  Thisbe  in 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" ;  an  article  on  the  Drama  League  Series  and 
the  Kennerly  series  of  modern  drama,  by  Archibald  Henderson;  a  personal  ex- 
perience in  play-reading  by  Elizabeth  Hunt,  a  number  of  reviews,  and  an  article 
on  Maeterlinck  by  Remy  de  Gourmont. 

The  August  number  will  contain,  among  other  things,  Augier's  brilliant 
Mariage  d'Olympe,  with  an  introductory  study  by  Brieux,  an  interesting  experi- 
ence with  Vedekind,  and  a  farsighted  paper  by  Huntly  Carter  on  new  phases 
in  the  drama  today. 

The  November  number  will  probably  publish  a  play  of  Spain's  most  popular 
dramatist  of  today,  hitherto  untranslated  into  English,  "Los  Intereses  Creados," 
of  Benarente.  An  article  on  stage  settings  by  Rabindranath  Tagore  and  a  re- 
markable poem  on  Shakespeare  will  also  appear  then. 
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The  policy  of  the  magazine  remains  as  it  has  been,  except  that,  so  far  as 
the  writers  will  permit  themselves  to  be  curbed,  the  length  of  articles  has  been 
much  decreased  in  order  that  a  wider  range  of  material  may  be  covered.  The 
play  often  is  so  long  that  very  little  space  is  left  for  other  material.  The  maga- 
zine is  becoming  slowly,  I  believe,  less  academic,  more  definitely  related  to  pres- 
ent life,  present  drama  problems  and  enjoyments.  When  the  income  permits, 
it  will  become  more  so.  The  editors  aim  to  be  broad-minded  and  print  the  wid- 
est possible  varieties  of  material  that  have  relation  to  worth-while  and  interest- 
ing phases  of  the  drama.  That  you  will  realize  has  been  illustrated  by  the  plays 
chosen,  two  from  Germany,  two  from  Italy,  three  from  France,  one  from 
America,  two  from  Russia,  one — Tagore's — from  India,  one  from  Spain,  one 
from  Japan.  The  types  have  been  equally  diverse,  from  the  symbolism  of  "The 
King  of  the  Dark  Chamber"  to  the  historical  tragedy  of  "Wildenbruch."  In 
August  it  is  hoped  to  begin  a  section  of  thumbnail  reviews.  Too  much  material 
on  the  drama  is  now  printed  to  permit  our  former  fullness  of  treatment.  A  few 
columns  of  significant  news  notes  are  projected.  The  latter  the  editors  are  ap- 
proaching gingerly,  for  news  notes  in  a  quarterly  violate  all  traditions  of 
quarterlies. 

The  recognition  that  The  Drama  is  receiving  abroad  is  an  increasing  delight. 
Probably  one-third  of  the  manuscripts  submitted  come  from  France,  Germany 
and  England,  and  it  is  becoming  easy  to  get  good  plays.  Letters  of  apprecia- 
tion from  abroad  are  fairly  common.  Only  this  last  week  I  have  been  delighted 
with  brief  eulogies  of  the  magazine  by  Padraic  Colum  and  by  Huntly  Carter. 
Perhaps  the  most  flattering  statement  that  has  come  to  us  was  the  following- 
card  : 

British  India. 

Having  heard  through  my  foreign  correspondents  and  booksellers  in  London 
and  Paris  about  your  high-class  quarterly,  The  Drama,  as  the  best  journal  to  of- 
fer my  customers  who  are  interested  in  drama,  I  intend  ordering  from  you  to 
supply  the  same  to  my  clients  and  others  in  India. 

R.  S.  HoNAGEE,  Kampte. 

May  I  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  of  what  The  Drama  stands 
for  publicly  and  has  meant  to  me  personally?  As  an  organ  of  serious,  considered 
and  constructive  dramatic  criticism  it  is  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  America, 
and  the  work  it  is  doing  in  helping  to  formulate  and  establish  permament  stand- 
ards of  judgment  and  taste  for  the  American  theater  is  invaluable. 
With  warmest  wishes  for  its  continued  success,  believe  me, 

Yours  with  sincere  appreciation, 

Maurice  Browne, 
Director  Chicago  Little  Theater. 

April  17th,  1915. 

This  pleasing  publicity  is  making  the  task  of  the  editors  much  the  easier  in 
securing  the  best  work  of  the  most  able  writers.  When  the  League  took  the 
magazine  one  could  write  a  list  of  contributions  or  possible  contributors  on  a 
page  or  half  page.  Now  I  have  a  rather  full  card  catalogue  of  writers  of  rank 
who  have  offered  their  services. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  publication  is  hampered  by  its  being  a  quarterly 
and  consequently  so  expensive.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  any  large  number 
of  current  topics  with  any  fullness  and  satisfaction ;  a  quarterly  is  naturally 
devoted  to  wholly  dignified  and  permanent  material,  whereas  now  this  country 
alone  is  furnishing  dozens  of  live,  interesting  topics  that  the  representative  drama 
magazine  should  discuss.  The  subscribers,  too,  are  frightened  away  by  the  price. 
While  we  are  entirely  willing  to  pay  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  a  printed  play, 
we  will  not  pay  seventy-five  cents  for  any  magazine  even  if  the  same  play 
and  much  other  valuable  material  appear  in  it.  To  any  but  an  editor  a  maga- 
zine is  a  magazine  and  nothing  more.  And  even  the  editor,  of  course,  thinks 
his  magazine  alone  is  something  more.  The  demand  for  a  monthly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  drama  lover  is  so  great  that  it  will  not  much  longer  go  un- 
answered. The  question  is  one  of  the  most  pertinent  asked  here  :  Will  the  League 
control  this  organ  of  vital  significance  to  American  drama,  or  will  it  become  a 
purely  commercial  venture?  That  such  a' publication  is  almost  assured  I  hap- 
pen to  know.  Theodore  Hinckley,  Editor. 
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REPORTS   OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  CREA- 
TED AT  THE  LAST  CONVENTION 


THE  CHILD  ON  THE  STAGE 


Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Robinson,  New  York 

It  gives  me  a  peculiar  personal  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  your 
committee  can  report  at  least  one  positive  result,  and  that  is  the  partial  education 
of  the  chairman.  When  she  was  appointed  her  only  qualification  was  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  which  might  have  been  supposed,  and  in  fact  did  insure 
an  entire  freedom  from  bias.  Such  ignorance,  or  at  best  vagueness  of  informa- 
tion, is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  general  public,  but,  I  venture  to  think,  of 
many  in  this  very  special  public  before  me.  We  have  heard,  in  a  general  way, 
that  there  are  laws  against  the  appearance  of  children  on  the  stage,  and  then 
when  we  see  children  on  the  stage,  as  we  so  frequently  do,  we  are  stirred  to  a 
vague  wonder  as  to  how  it  happens.  We  ask  the  friend  sitting  next  us  and  he 
doesn't  know  any  more  than  we  do,  and  by  the  time  we  leave  the  theater  we 
have  again  let  the  question  slip  unanswered  into  our  subconsciousness. 

Among  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  there  are  two  rather 
definitely  opposing  views,  one  being  that  children  under  fourteen  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  appearing  on  the  professional  stage  under  any  circumstances 
whatever ;  and  the  other,  that  the  stage  provides  an  invaluable  training  school 
for  the  future  actor  or  actress,  and  that  children  should  be  allowed  to  appear  on 
the  stage  under  certain  conditions  which  should  be  defined  by  specific  laws.  The 
first  view  has  been  actively  championed  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
the  second  by  the  National  Alliance  for  the  Protection  of  Stage  Children.  Legis- 
lation on  the  subject  throughout  the  various  states  is  distressingly  chaotic,  but 
it  corresponds,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  three  attitudes  of  mind  already  men- 
tioned, namely,  opposition,  approval  under  restriction,  and  indifference. 

To  be  somewhat  more  precise,  there  are  eighteen  states  in  which  the  child 
labor  laws  include  children  on  the  stage  in  their  operation,  through  their  prohi- 
bition of  child  labor  in  all  gainful  occupations  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
with  special  prohibition  of  work  after  7  P.  Mi  in  some  states.  In  ten  states 
there  are  special  provisions  in  the  laws  permitting  children  to  appear  on  the 
stage  under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  and  providing  more  or  less  ade- 
quately for  their  protection,  physical  care  and  education.  In  fourteen  states 
children  are  allowed  on  the  stage  with  no  restrictions  whatever.  There  is  either 
no  Child  Labor  law,  or  it  is  so  framed  as  not  to  include  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren on  the  stage. 

To  sum  up :  In  eighteen  states  children  are  absolutely  forbidden  by  law 
to  appear  on  the  stage ;  in  fourteen  states  they  are  allowed  to  appear  with  no 
restrictions ;  in  ten  states  they  may  appear  under  certain  conditions. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  but  few  in  this  audience  could  tell  in  which  of  these 
classes  the  state  in  which  they  live  belongs.  I  have  the  lists  here  and  shall  be 
very  glad  to  supply  such  meager  information  as  I  have  at  my  command.  And 
I  shall  be  grateful  if  in  return  anyone  can  tell  me  about  the  laws  in  the  follow- 
ing states,  about  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  information,  namely,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Texas,  Wyoming. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  interrupt  my  report  to  taunt  you  with  an  igno- 
rance which  I  shared  so  recently  and  which  I  may  perhaps  be  wholly  unjustified 
in  assuming.  You  may  even  be  laughing  in  your  sleeves  at  the  airs  I  give  myself 
over  my  newly  acquired  information.  If  that  be  the  case,  and  if  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  state  of  affairs  I  have  just  outlined,  I  have  only  to  ask  why  you 
do  not  do  something  about  it.  It  is  pure  charitableness  on  my  part  to  assume 
that  ignorance  is  the  excuse  for  the  indifference  of  the  public  in  this  matter. 

Obviously,  the  great  discrepancies  in  the  laws  of  the  different  states  offer 
many  opportunities  for  their  evasion  and  even  within  the  states  that  have  either 
prohibitive  or  protective  laws  there  is  no  regularity  or  uniformity  in  their  en- 
forcement because  of  this  general  ignorance  as  to  the  laws  which  I  deplore. 
What  often  happens  -is  this :  Some  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  may  attract 
attention,  or  a  traveling  company  in  which  there  is  one  or  more  children  may 
appear  in  a  place  where  there  is  either  an  individual  or  a  society  especially  inter- 
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ested  in  the  matter.  The  manager  is  brought  betore  a  local  court,  pleads  guilty, 
pays  the  line  imposed  and  moves  on  to  the  next  place  on  his  route,  where  the 
performance  goes  unchallenged.  And  thereafter  he  avoids  the  place  where  he 
has  had  trouble.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  smaller  companies  playing  one- 
night,  or  even  week  stands,  where  the  child  is  most  likely  to  suffer,  and  it  is  just 
here  where  more  interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Drama 
League  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  general  question  of  the  advisability  of  permitting  children  to  take  part 
in  public  theatrical  performances  is  a  complicated  one,  involving  social  and 
educational  problems  that  lie  outside  the  province  of  the  Drama  League.  This 
committee  does  not  ask  you  to  adopt  a  definite  policy  at  this  time,  but  it  does 
earnestly  bespeak  your  serious  interest  in  the  subject,  and  it  calls  your  attention 
to  the  following  facts  which  must  be  faced: 

First,  that  the  present  prohibitory  laws  do  not  prohibit — they  are  constantly 
being  not  only  evaded,  but  flagrantly  violated,  and  they  offer  a  premium  to  false- 
hood and  perjury  as  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Second,  in  the  states  where  the  law  interposes  no  obstacles  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  on  the  stage,  there  is  both  temptation  and  opportunity  for  their 
exploitation  under  conditions  which  every  decent  and  intelligent  person  must 
deplore. 

Third,  in  those  states  where  there  is  specific  provision  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  children  on  the  stage  and  for  the  conditions  under  which  they  may 
appear,  such  provision  is  often — I  may  say  usually — wholly  inadequate  and 
very  ill-enforced. 

It  appears  therefore  to  your  committee  that  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  Drama  League  to  use  its  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  stage  children 
themselves,  and  since  whatever  our  individual  opinions  may  be,  we  are  all  united 
in  our  interest  in  their  welfare,  it  is  the  ardent  hope  of  the  committee  that  it  may 
be  the  mission  of  the  Drama  League  to  find  a  common  ground  on  which  we  can 
all  work  together  to  that  end. 

After  careful  consideration,  your  committee  therefore  offers  the  following 
recommendation : 

That  a  permanent  Committee  on  Stage  Children,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
three  persons,  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  legislation  on  this  subject  in  the  various  states;  to  encourage  officers 
and  members  of  the  League  to  report  infringements  of  existing  laws  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  in  cooperation  with  state  representatives  and  officers  of 
important  Centers,  to  promote  the  adoption  of  more  adequate  and  uniform  laws 
restricting  and  regulating  the  conditions  under  which  children  may  be  permitted 
to  appear  on  the  stage,  and  ensuring  them  proper  care,  protection  and  education. 

States  having  prohibitive  laws: 

Alabama.  Illinois  North  Dakota 

Arizona  Kentucky  Ohio 

Arkansas  Massachusetts  Oklahoma 

Florida  Missouri  Pennsylvania 

Georgia  Nebraska  Rhode  Island 

Idaho  New  Hampshire  Utah 

States  where  there  is  no  law  governing  children  on  the  stage . 
Connecticut  New  Mexico  Vermont 

Maine  North  Carolina  Virginia 

Mississippi  South  Carolina  Washington 

Nevada  South  Dakota  West  Virginia 

New  Jersey  Tennessee 

States  having  specific  laws : 

California                               Louisiana  New  York 

Colorado                               Minnesota  Oregon 

Delaware                               Maryland  Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Mrs.  Robinson  added  in  the  discussion  that  she  had  received  a  very  interest- 
ing draft  of  law  to  be  presented  by  Judge  Lindsay  on  the  subject,  although  he 

had  written  he  had  had  to  drop  it  because  it  could  not  be  presented  at  the  last 
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session  of  the  legislature,  and  that  she  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  this  over 
with  any  who  might  be  interested. 

Mr.  Stuart  Walker  stated  that  he  felt  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  child  who  is  traveling  and  the  child  who  is  a  resident  of  the  town. 
He  brought  out  the  fact  that  with  almost  no  exception  the  child  player  loves  his 
work,  and  that  he  is  keenly  disappointed  when  forced  to  leave  the  stage.  In 
many  other  instances,  the  child  has  been  known  to  be  the  sole  support  of  his 
family,  and  his  release  from  engagement  has  worked  great  hardship  on  the  fam- 
ily. He  felt  this  to  be  a  subject  which  should  have  careful  consideration  before 
any  measures  were  adopted  which  might  work  more  hardship  to  the  child  than 
the  present  general  conditions  involved. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Recommen- 
dations. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  REDUCING  THE  PRICE  OF  SEATS 

Mrs.  John  O'Connor,  Chicago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, when  the  discussion  was  on  the  advisability  of  the  League  using  its  influence 
in  certain  long-needed  reforms  in  the  theater  world,  I  thought  if  there  was  one 
thing  more  than  anything  else  for  which  I  would  like  to  work  it  was  this — the 
reducing  of  the  price  of  theater  seats,  for,  I  believe,  its  accomplishment  would 
be  a  large  factor  in  increasing  the  attendance  at  the  theaters — one  ®f  the  main 
aims  of  the  Drama  League. 

I  recall. a  meeting  of  one  of  the  local  centers  several  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Eaton,  emphasizing  the  need  of  seeing  the  play,  instead  of  being  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  reading,  asked  how  many  in  the  audience  of  three  or  four 
hundred  had  been  to  all  of  the  bulletined  plays,  and  only  two  hands  were  raised. 
I  believed  at  the  time,  and  still  believe,  that  in  part,  at  least,  this  small  attend- 
ance at  all  of  the  bulletined  plays  was  due  to  the  price  of  seats.  A  striking 
declaration  of  this  thing  came  from  Mr.  Eaton,  a  member  of  this  committee,  in 
his  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  "Class  Consciousness  and  the 
Movies." 

That  the  head  of  a  household  can  take  his  wife  and  at  least  three  children 
to  the  movies  for  the  price  of  one  gallery  seat  at  a  regular  playhouse;  that  pay- 
ing five  times  as  much  admission  even  for  the  top  gallery,  the  patron  of  the 
spoken  drama  in  any  town  except  the  four  large  centers,  is  generally  taking 
chances  with  an  unknown  play  and  unknown  players,  means  a  practical  deser- 
tion of  gallery  seats  for  the  dramas  of  the  better  sort,  the  identical  thing  against 
which  the  Drama  League  is  striving. 

The  playhouses  are  growing  smaller  every  year,  the  galleries  are  being 
omitted,  and  the  theaters  are  thus  catering  more  and  more  to  a  $2  crowd — all 
tending  to  the  undemocratizing  (if  you  will  pardon  the  word)  of  the  theater. 
Again,  quoting  Mr.  Eaton,  "just  as  the  wage  earners  of  a  nation  who  have  lived 
perpetually  close  to  the  sterner  realities  supply  an  element  which  the  drama 
needs,  which  it  must  have,  to  achieve  the  universality  and  power  demanded  of 
any  truly  national  expression  in  the  arts,  so  a  theater  without  a  gallery  means 
a  drama  without  a  soul."  It  may  be  urged  that  the  result  is  inevitable  in  the 
supposition  that  our  present  system  is  inevitable,  a  supposition  that  few  of  us 
any  longer  hold.  The  theater  in  America  is  conducted  under  a  system  of  com- 
petitive capitalization  from  which  Mr.  Eaton  reminds  us  we  long  ago  took  our 
public  schools  and  adds,  "there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  doing  the  same  with 
our  theaters  except  the  negligence  of  the  public." 

I  believe  if  public  opinion  in  this  direction  is  strongly  enough  expressed, 
the  lowering  of  the  price  of  theater  seats  and  the  abandonment  of  the  interme- 
diary or  the  scalper  are  possible.  I  mention  these  together,  not  because  they 
are  in  any  way  associated,  but  because  I  believe  they  are  two  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  larger  and  more  general  attendance  at  the  theatres. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  letter  was  mailed  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
because  it  was  impossilDle  to  get  them  together  for  a  conference,  living,  as  they 
do,  in  the  east  and  west,  with  the  request  that  they  express  their  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  advisability  of  sending  it  to  the  producing  managers  and  asking 
for  suggestions  and  additions. 

The  first  answer  received  was  from  Mr.  Eaton,  who  signed  his  name  in 
approval.  Only  one  other  member  was  heard  from,  who  called  me  by  telephone 
a  few  days  ago  as  he  was  in  Chicago  and  said  that  he  believed  it  was  unwise 
to  mail  the  letter  to  the  managers. 
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i  teel  that  the  actions  of  the  managers  themselves,  who  no  doubt  are  back 
of  the  movement  in  New  York  of  the  giving  of  coupons  through  the  dry 
goods  houses,  barber  shops,  manicurists,  etc.,  entithng  the  holders  to  reduced 
rates  (exhibit  accompanying  coupons)  to  most  of  the  theaters,  ostensibly  pro- 
moted by  the  "Public  Service  Corporation,"  are  most  significant.  •  _ 

Quoting  from  a  recent  newspaper  article,  "to  a  radical  cutting  of  prices 
does  one  manager  of  a  New  York  playhouse  credit  the  greatest  success  he  has 
ever  had  in  the  production  of  a  play." 

Is  it  the  time  to  mail  this  letter  to  the  producing  managers,  simply  calling  for 
answers  on  their  part  and  which  perhaps  might  furnish  them  an  excuse  to 
make  peace  among  themselves,  or  is  it  a  most  inauspicious  time? 

^  ;1«  ^  * 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr,  Daily  of  Indianapolis,  who  said  in  part: 
"In  my  opinion,  the  price  of  the  theater  ticket  has  nothing  to  do  with  ticket 
speculation.  Ticket  speculation  is  made  possible  by  the  ability  of  the  managers 
of  the  popular  successes  to  sell  their  seats  at  an  advance  price  over  the  box 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  feel  that  any  price  reduction  that  is  possible 
now  would  enable  the  management  to  compete  with  the  methods  in  the  legiti- 
mate drama.  The  ordinary  manager  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  business  man. 
If  you  went  to  a  business  man  who  was  losing  money  asking  him  to  reduce 
the  price  of  his  goods,  he  would  first  look  to  see  how  the  conditions  were  pro- 
duced. I  think  the  reduction  can  only  come  about  by  the  change  in  conditions. 
I  am  going  to  suggest  three  ways  in  which  I  think  this  is  possible :  First,  by  an 
improved  style  of  theater  that  will  make  every  seat  in  the  house  equally  desir- 
able; second,  by  reducing  the  pay  of  the  artist;  third,  by  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  production  itself  :" 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  New  York  stressed  the  fact  that  the  higher  the  price  the 
more  it  will  appeal  to  some  who  feel  that  a  lower  price  would  mean  a  poorer 
performance.  So  long  as  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the  price  constitutes 
quality,  the  managers  will  not  cut  their  prices,  because  they  can  sell  the  seats 
without  doing  so. 

Dr.  Burton :  "Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  at  this  time  to  send  any 
letter  direct  to  the  managers.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  in  the  future  there  will 
be  a  return  to  $1.50  for  the  maximum  price.  So  long  as  we  associate  the  best 
in  any  art  with  the  price  tag,  we  shall  give  $2.50  and  $4;  we  shall  get  nothing 
until  we  dissociate  the  dollar  tag  from  merit.  There  are  three  ways  of  doing 
that :  First,  the  construction  of  the  house.  That  means  the  building  of  the 
theater  as  a  plain  parallelogram  of  one  homogeneous  building  material  and  the 
elimination  of  everything  else,  so  that  one  part  of  the  house  is  as  good  as  anoth- 
er, and  so  that  no  one  seat  is  better  than  another.  Second,  salaries  of  the  ar- 
tists;  th^y  are  overpaid  because  their  proposition  is  a  financial  gamble.  They 
would  rather  have  fifty  dollars  steadily,  every  week,  and  be  sure  of  it,  sure  of 
a  steady  income,  like  the  reft  of  us.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  have 
talked  with  dozens  of  actors  and  they  have  all  agreed  on  this.  The  third  trouble 
is  the  cost  of  the  scenery.  Art  is  seeming  truth.  A  great  deal  of  money  is 
spent  to  produce  a  certain  effect  when  a  small  amount  would  create  the  same  • 
effect;  and  just  as  soon  as  the  unnecessary  scenery  can  be  eliminated  you  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  production.  We  can  reduce  the  price  by  bringing  that 
condition  about,  but  it  will  take  time." 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONDITIONS  BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

Miss  Grace  Griswold,  New  York. 

There  are  serious  dificulties  in  taking  up  this  work.  The  first  one  is  the 
question  on  the  part  of  the  theater  manager  that  if  the  actor  does  not  care 
about  the  conditions,  why  should  we  bother  about  it?  There  is  another  diffi- 
culty, and  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  actor  himself.  His  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances, which  makes  him  the  successful  actor,  would  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  keep  him  from  changing  the  conditions. 

As  to  one-night  stands,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  schedule  the  outrages  we  were 
subjected  to  in  the  different  theaters.  A  campaign  might  be  started  which, 
planning  for  the  actor,  would  have  a  power  perhaps  over  the  local  manager 
that  could  not  be  exercised  in  any  other  way.  We  could  get  out  a  form  which 
would  schedule  the  things  actually  needed  by  the  actor,  and  send  this  out  to 
every  theater  in  the  country,  and  then  furnish  the  actors  with  these  forms  to 
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check  as  they  went  about  the  country,  showing  what  things  were  not  given 
attention  that  should  be  done,  this  filled-in  form  to  be  sent  back  to  the  home 
office.  We  might  also  furnish  the  local  manager  with  one  of  these,  with  the 
hope  that  as  these  were  battered  into  his  consciousness  again  and  again  something 
might  be  done.  The  closing  of  the  theater  on  Sunday,  that  the  actor  might 
have  his  one  day  of  rest,  is  another  thing  that  might  tend  to  the  betterment 
of  conditions. 

Some  of  the  dressing  rooms  in  the  Drama  League  towns  were  so  vile  you 
would  not  put  your  dog  in  them.  Suppose  you  have  a  private  theatrical  in  the 
theater — that  is  a  very  good  time  to  take  the  general  question  up  with  your 
manager  and  on  your  own  initiative.  So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  get  the 
cooperation  of  the  actors  because  of  their  preoccupation  in  other  matters; 
and  to  take  it  up  independently  of  them  is  rather  difficult.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  centers  amicable  cooperative  work  might  be  done  with  the  managers. 

Miss  Griswold  alluded  to  her  experience  in  London,  where  the  manager  of 
the  theater  had  sent  flowers  to  each  dressing  room  on  the  opening  night,  saying 
he  thought  that  as  they  were  so  far  from  home  it  might  help  to  make  them  feel 
less  lonely. 

In  the  discussion  Mrs.  Stewart  spoke  of  an  experience :  "The.  conditions 
Miss  Griswold  speaks  of  are  absolutely  true,  but  when  she  says  we  should 
leave  it  for  the  players  to  remedy,  I  say  'No.'  The  players  have  not  the  courage 
to  take  it  up.  I  went  to  the  manager  of  a  theater  which  was  in  such  a  deplorable 
condition  that  you  would  not  put  your  dog  in  it,  and  demanded  that  he  clean 
my  dressing  room  before  I  opened  my  suit  case.  My  insistence  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  cleaning  up  of  my  dressing  room  and  the  cleaning  up  of  every 
other  dressing  room.  Then  I  had  it  reported  to  the  health  department;  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  in  connection  with  it,  and  not  every 
actor  has  the  courage  to  take  so  firm  a  stand  in  the  face  of  unpleasant  oppo- 
sition." 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  TER-CENTENNIAL 


A  luncheon  was  given  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Statler  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  23rd  in  honor  of  the  351st  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Shakespeare.  The 
nation-wide  interest  in  the  coming  ter-centennial  celebration  and  the  part  to  be 
played  therein  by  the  Drama  League  and  its  centers,  the  American  Pageant 
Association,  the  Folk-dance  and  various  Festival  Societies,  and  the  schools,  col- 
leges and  civic  organizations  throughout  the  country,  were  most  ably  discussed 
by  those  prominent  in  this  movement.  The  remarkable  enthusiasm  aroused  at 
this  time  resulted  in  the  announcement  of  a  special  meeting  on  Saturday  for  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  chairman  of  the  Drama  League  National  Ter- 
centenary Committee,  and  long  identified  with  the  preservation  of  pageantry 
and  folk-lore;  Miss  Mary  Porter  Beegle,  secretary  of  the  American  Pageant 
Association,  and  Miss  Mary  Wood  Hinman  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Folk-dance  Society. 

The  following  special  program  was  given  by  the  Toledo  Shakespeare  Asso- 
ciation, whose  members  were  present  as  guests  of  the  afternoon.  The  president 
of  the  League,  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  presided,  and  introduced  the  several  speakers 
and  performers : 

Group  of  Songs  Eleanor  Hazard  Peacock 

Mrs.  John  Raymond  Mann,  Accompanist. 

Mr,  Solon  T.  Klotz  of  Toledo  was  introduced  and  spoke  on  "Future  Plays 
and  Pageants  for  Shakespeare  Clubs,"  saying,  in  part,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  lovers  of  Shakespeare  would  not  be  put  off  because  a  manager  de- 
clared "there  is  no  money  in  Shakespeare,"  for  they  themselves  will  furnish  the 
money,  do  the  acting  and  create  the  audiences.  Future  pageants  and  plays  will 
be  given  by  lovers  of  Shakespeare  everywhere,  and  will  give  tremendous  impetus 
to  civic  and  educational  advancement. 

Five-minute  toasts  by  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Association : 
"The  Day  We  Celebrate,"  Mrs.  Frank  O'Neill. 
"To  Mary  Arden,"  Mrs.  Herbert  Stalker. 
"To  Ann  Hathaway,"  Mrs.  William  O.  Hoist. 
"Shakespeare's  Contemporaries,"  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Gilger. 
"The  Compilers  of  the  First  Folio,"  Mrs.  A.  C.  Stewart. 
"The  Commentators,"  Mrs.  Emmet  Ash. 
"The  Artists  Inspired  by  Shakespeare,"  Mr.  Barkhurst. 
"The  Actors  in  Great  Roles,"  Mrs.  Homer  L.  Metzger. 
"The  Amateurs,"  Mrs.  E.  Z.  Alderdyce. 
"The  Playwrights." 

"Our  Mother  Tongue,"  Mr.  Claire  G.  Olney.  - 

"A  Sonnet  to  Shakespeare,"  Miss  Grace  Wilson. 

"To  Stratford-on-Avon,"  Mrs.  S.  M.  Adams. 

"To  Shakespeare  Lovers  Everywhere,"  Mrs.  H.  C.  Walker, 

Group  of  Songs  Eleanor  Hazard  Peacock 

Dr.  Burton  then  introduced  Mr.  Robert  Naylor  Whiteford,  the  president  of 
the  Toledo  Shakespeare  Association,  whose  subject  was  "The  Revival  of  Interest 
in  Shakespeare  on  the  Part  of  Clubs  and  Societies."  After  commenting  upon 
the  recent  concerted  action  of  civic  and  literary  organizations  to  keep  alive  the 
traditions  and  knowledge  of  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists,  as  an  indication  of 
a  most  significant  and  hopeful  attitude  toward  a  better  drama  in  America,  the 
speaker  traced  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  throughout  the  three  hundred  years 
since  his  death.  Instances  of  the  borrowing  of  the  great  poet's  ideas  in  art,  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  even  in  technique,  were  cited  from  modern  novelists  and  play- 
wrights. In  conclusion,  Mr.  Whiteford  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  work 
already  done  by  the  Toledo  association. 

Mrs.  Robert  Morris,  the  director  of  the  Shakespeare  classes  in  Toledo,  in 
"The  Ter-centennial  and  the  Women's  Clubs,"  advocated  the  national  celebra- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  birthday  on  April  23rd,  as  Lincoln's  birthday  on  February 
12th,  is  commemorated  by  Americans,  making  Shakespeare  and  his  art  an  in- 
herent part  of  American  life.  The  idea  of  a  tree  planting  as  the  simplest  but 
one  of  the  most  practical  and  lasting  forms  of  celebration  in  connection  with  the 
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Ter-centenary  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Toledo  club,  and  is  being  promoted  by 
them.  The  fitting  place  for  such  a  tree  would  be  in  a  public  park  or  in  a  school 
yard  or  garden,  and  the  added  suggestion  of  a  memorial  bench  beside  it  has 
been  made. 

The  paper  on  "Shakespeare  and  the  Present  Generation  of  Readers,"  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  R.  Gibbs,  is  reprinted  in  full  below : 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  PRESENT  GENERATION  OF  READERS 

Lincoln  R.  Gibbs 

Does  the  present  generation  read  Shakespeare  as  widely  as  former  genera- 
tions have  done?  If  not,  can  anything  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation?  This 
is  rather  an  educational  problem  than  anything  else,  a  task  for  the  teacher — that 
of  taking  advantage  of  tastes  that  already  exist,  of  harmonizing  interests,  of 
selecting  an  easy  avenue  of  approach. 

Probably  the  reading  of  Shakespeare  gains,  on  the  whole,  from  the  present 
keen  interest,  in  schools  and  colleges,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  drama. 
But  interest  among  students  trends  to  the  theatrical  rather  than  to  the  literary 
side  of  the  matter ;  it  is  Shakespeare  the  playwright  that  they  love  rather  than 
Shakespeare  the  poet  and  master  of  wisdom.  Some  of  us  fear  that  the  literary 
study  of  great  drama  will  perish  altogether  in  the  present  eagerness  for  repre- 
sentations. Without  commiting  myself  fully  to  the  well-known  paradox  of 
Charles  Lamb,  that  Shakespeare  is  not  actable,  I  hold  that  that  paradox  borders 
very  closely  on  the  truth.  In  the  more  serious  dramas  there  is  a  play  within  a 
play,  addressed  to  more  thoughtful  attention  than  the  theater  can  command. 
For,  though  the  stage  appeals  to  the  most  thoughtful,  the  most  thoughtful  cannot 
be  at  their  maximum  of  mental  activity  in  the  theater  itself.  The  force  of  large 
audiences  is  great  and  terrible.  It  may  be  wholesome  and  beautiful;  but  it  is 
disquieting  to  individual  judgment;  many  things  in  Shakespeare  demand  the 
"still  air  of  delightful  study."  The  very  nature  of  dramatic  exhibitions  is  such 
that,  for  the  sake  of  vividness,  there  must  needs  be  a  sacrifice  of  impressions. 
The  testimony  of  science  is  decisive :  "Great  vividness  of  sense-impressions  hin- 
ders the  suggestiveness,  the  meaning,  of  the  impressions;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  grasp  of  the  interconnection  of  things — the  play  of  understanding  over  and 
around  an  object — takes  the  life  from  the  sensations  which  the  object  gives,  so 
that  nature  forces  a  double  choice  upon  us,  and  will  not  give  unstintingly  of  both 
at  once."    (Stratton,  "Experimental  Psychology,"  page  254.) 

The  result  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  reflective  wisdom  or  the  higher  poetry 
that  is  the  question ;  a  high  degree  of  sensational  interest  distracts  attention  from 
either.  Moreover,  the  modern  stage,  with  its  elaborate  appeals  to  the  senses, 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  stage  of  Shakespeare's  own  time.  For  the  intel- 
lectual and  poetic  drama  the  very  bareness  of  the  Elizabethan  settings  was  an 
advantage. 

The  present  strong  tendency  toward  emphasis  on  the  vocal  and  social  as- 
pects of  literature,  which  has  been  ably  forwarded  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  this  organization,  may  influence  unfavorably  the  studious  reading  of  Shakes- 
peare. Doubtless  literature  needs  to  make  an  escape  from  the  study  into  public 
places;  it  needs  the  open  air  and  free  intercourse  with  men  in  order  to  regain 
elemental  vigor.  Rhythm,  tone  and  color  do  indeed  depend  upon  the  spoken 
voice.  On  the  other  hand,  all  great  literature,  even  dramatic  literature,  must 
seek  to  encourage  the  reader  who  takes  the  book  to  his  closet,  who  ponders  and 
deliberates  as  he  reads.  Public  and  communal  in  its  origin  poetry  may  be,  but 
as  thought  deepens  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  it  develops  an  intense  degree  of 
privacy.  The  relation  between  book  and  reader  becomes  poignantly  confidential, 
like  talk  between  lovers.  By  stressing  overmuch  the  public  side  even  of  dra- 
matic literature,  by  overemphasizing  the  address  to  large  audiences  and  the 
association  with  spectacle,  we  may  easily  sacrifice  intellectual  depth  and  all  the 
shy  graces  that  live  in  quiet.  Certainly  much  of  Shakespeare  is  to  be  whispered 
in  private.  Much  of  his  work  must  be  shouted  from  the  housetops,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  all.   "He  that  blows  through  bronze  may  breathe  through  silver." 

Plays  must  be  read,  then,  as  a  supplement  and  corrective  of  the  theatrical 
presentation,  and  for  values  that  are  reached  through  reading  alone. 

What,  now,  are  the  obstacles  that  our  generation  encounters  in  reading 
Shakespeare? 

Obviously,  tjiere  is  the  obstacle  of  archaic  speech.  This,  like  temptation, 
may  be  increased  by  a  well-meant  endeavor  to  overcome  it.  The  conning  of 
notes  may  easily  be  made  a  bugbear.    The  study  of  Shakespeare  may  be  turned 
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into  the  dryest  of  grinds  by  focusing  attention  upon  every  bit  of  archaic  speech. 
If  we  could  only  assume  the  interest  of  pupils,  this  method  would  be  a  pious 
rite  in  his  honor;  but  the  case  is  other.  Before  students  can  safely  be  forced 
to  seek  at  every  turn  the  precise  shading  of  an  author's  thought,  they  rnust 
be  filled  with  reverence  for  him.  Their  reverence  is  not  fostered  by  investiga- 
tions of  his  small  obscurities.  This  may  follow  enthusiasm,  but  cannot  cause  it. 
After  all,  one  may  get  a  very  accurate  notion  of  Shakespeare's  meaning  without 
precise  information  about  "miching  mallcho." 

A  deeper  cause  of  offense  and  estrangement  for  our  generation  is  found  in 
the  improbabilities  of  Shakespeare's  plots.  The  matter-of-fact  we  have  always 
with  us;  and  most  valuable  citizens  they  are.  Peter  Bell  has  a  large  following; 
there  abound  among  us  bankrupts  of  imagination,  to  whom  a  primrose  by  the 
river's  brim  is  scarcely  even  a  yellow  primrose.  Science  prevails  more  and  more 
in  education.  Its  spectacular  conquests  of  natural  force  and  its  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  the  market,  as  well  as  its  less  tangible  advantages,  win  for  it  the  devo- 
tion of  thousands  of  the  most  forceful  and  intellectual  youth.  Now  education 
takes  over  its  limitations  with  its  advantages.  Many  an  honest  boy  with  scientific 
leanings  cannot  tolerate  a  seacoast  of  Bohemia,  or  conceive  that  a  real  human 
being  might  wander  to  that  impossible  strand,  or  imagine  that  a  grave  truth 
might  be  there  discerned.  Two  evils  are  to  be  distinguished  as  resulting  from 
the  excess  of  scientific  tastes  among  students  at  the  present:  one  (which  must 
be  treated  with  great  tenderness  as  only  misdirected  honesty)  may  be  described 
as  clipping  the  wings  of  imagination,  so  that  she  cannot  fly  to  the  region  where 
she  properly  belongs ;  the  other  may  be  more  unsparingly  chastised — it  is  the 
heresy  of  the  market  place,  the  disposition  to  submit  all  things  to  the  test  of  cash 
returns.  This  merits  a  few  moments'  consideration,  in  connection  with  the 
scientists  and  their  deadness  to  Shakespeare. 

Science  is  taught  not  solely  or  chiefly  for  pure  love  of  truth,  but  largely  as 
a  means  of  controlling  something.  Science  may  grind  many  a  grist,  bring  many 
a  ship  to  haven,  and  be  a  strong  slave  and  utility  man  for  all  sorts  of  work. 
All  her  great  and  little  secrets  may  become  gold  in  the  pocket.  All  scientific 
formulas  are  formulas  for  control,  as  well  as  truths  for  contemplation.  Now, 
a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  gives  to  most  men  a  control  of  nothing  that  is 
marketable.  Arts,  literatures  and  philosophies  are  systems  of  truth  for  contem- 
plation. They  promote  no  fortunes  and  minister  to  no  vanities.  The  good  they 
accomplish  has  no  easy  measure  and  does  not  win  popular  applause.  Cash  values 
laid  down  on  the  table  Shakespeare  hardly  offers  to  his  readers. 

Now  then  can  we  conciliate  the  pragmatist  who  insists  on  measuring  an 
author  by  service  to  some  interest  of  his  own?  Can  this  bargainer  with  nature 
find  his  account  in  "Hamlet"  and  "Lear"  ?  Probably  not,  without  some  correction 
of  his  standards  of  value.  Even  the  shrewdest  of  Shakespeare's  secrets  of  hu- 
man nature  are  probably  incapable  of  being  used  by  one  man  for  controlling  or  in- 
fluencing the  conduct  of  another.  His  is  not  like  the  modern  psychology,  which, 
in  my  view,  has  been  recently  degraded  by  commercialism.  It  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  salesmanship  and  advertising ;  it  has  been  made  subservient  to  the 
shopkeepers'  art  of  arousing  desire  where  no  need  exists,  of  overpersuading,  of 
recommending  merchandise  with  no  respect  to  merit,  so  that  the  public  in  its  turn 
should  have  a  psychological  defense  against  the  scientific  wiles  of  the  merchant. 
The  wisdom  of  Shakespeare,  though  in  many  instances  worldly  and  shrewd 
enough,  is  not  so  formulated  as  to  be  available  for  this  purpose.  The  worst  that 
the  commercial  despoiler  can  do  to  him  is  to  garble  some  of  his  quotable  bits  to 
adorn  an  advertisement.    No  fatal  harm  can  result  from  this. 

But  can  a  second  and  nobler  pragmatist  find  his  account  in  Shakespeare? 
This  nobler  pragmatist  refuses  to  read  Shakespeare  for  traditional  or  conven- 
tional reasons.  He  insists  that  every  author  must  contribute  to  the  development 
of  human  interests.  Now,  then,  it  is  feasible  to  convince  an  open-minded  speci- 
men of  this  type,  that  Shakespeare's  wisdom  and  poetry,  though  unavailable  for 
controlling  others,  are  thoroughly  available  for  controlling  one's  self.  He  may 
be  a  teacher  of  self-knowledge.  This  is  a  return  to  the  venerable  principle  of 
culture,  but  it  is  culture  wearing  (and  gracefully)  a  pragmatic  garb  of  the 
prevailing  mode.  If  no  education  is  good  except  that  which  enables  us  to  do 
something,  to  move  something,  to  bring  something  to  pass,  we  must  undertake 
to  show  that  many  things  ought  to  be  done,  moved  and  brought  to  pass  within 
the  confines  of  persons.  Perhaps,  ultimately,  good  effects  may  pass  beyond  the 
subjective  field,  may  issue  to  business,  politics,  the  street  and  the  shop. 

Now,  I  am  convinced  that  Shakespeare  himself  could  associate  with  these 


scientists  and  persons  of  scientific  bent,  with  profit  and  satisfaction  on  both 
sides.  If  he  could  enter  a  modern  laboratory  and  watch  the  proceedings  there 
for  a  few  hours,  he  might  discern  some  point  of  contact  between  himself  and 
the  priests  of  science  that  officiate  there.   Let  us  ponder  this  possibility  a  bit. 

Before  the  fact,  one  might  theorize  to  the  effect  that  improbable  situations 
and  characters  and  plots  would  distort  human  characters  out  of  all  semblance 
to  humanity;  but  this  theory  does  not  hold  true.  Portia  and  Imogen  survive 
the  absurdities  of  the  stories  in  which  they  take  part,  and  even  Hermione  issues 
from  her  impossible  experiences  into  safe  actuality.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that, 
although  a  strongly  specialized  bent  towards  romantic  and  highly  emotionalized 
impressions  (like  Poe's,  for  example)  may  color  and  distort  all  things  objective, 
in  order  to  harmonize  them  with  its  own  mood,  Shakespeare's  romanticism  was 
not  of  this  temperamental  type.  It  was,  for  one  thing,  balanced  by  humor, 
and  it  accepted  and  reproduced  a  great  mass  of  raw  facts.  It  is  legitimate  to 
regard  an  improbable  situation  or  plot  as  an  experiment,  comparable  to  the  labo- 
ratory work  of  the  scientist.  As  the  experimenter  controls  conditions  artificially, 
creates  artificial  nature,  in  order  that  some  new  truth  may  be  discovered  or 
some  old  one  brought  into  clearer  light,  so  the  dramatist  places  human  beings  in 
impossible  circumstances  in  order  that  some  hidden  virtue  or  heroism  may  de- 
clare itself  and  a  better  reality  than  that  of  every  day  be  discerned.  Without 
the  artifice  of  the  scientist,  truth  would  lack  precision ;  without  the  other  artifice 
of  the  dramatist,  human  truth  would  lack  demonstration. 

I  find  that  students  are  not  repelled  because  there  is  any  deep-seated  archaism 
in  Shakespeare's  plays.  They  do  not  expect,  in  many  instances  they  do  not 
desire,  to  trace  in  him  ideas  that  bear  upon  definite  problems  of  our  own  time. 
It  may  amuse  them  to  hear  a  parallel  between  Mark  Antony  and  a  modern 
demagogue;  they  may  find  that  Portia  is  an  anticipation  of  the  suffragist.  But 
they  arejnore  interested  when  the  way  is  made  open  to  them  to  recognize  eternal 
types.  Kejoicing  in  the  serene  and  tender  and  august  humanity  of  Shakes- 
peare, they  can,  if  they  desire,  transpose  his  music  into  a  contemporary  key,  as 
Jane  Addams  transposed  the  problem  of  "Lear"  into  a  very  modern  and  acute 
problem.  When  they  once  recognize  the  permanent  type  they  quickly  see  the 
propriety  of  disengaging  it  from  a  definite  location  in  place  and  time  and  giving 
it  a  generalized  setting.  To  deal  with  universals  fruitfully,  to  give  them  warmth 
and  the  three  dimensions  of  experience,  is  the  work  of  literature.  Shakespeare 
performs  this  task  in  all  its  parts  supremely  well.  He  is  of  his  own  age  and 
of  all  time.  Remove  obstacles  unobtrusively,  place  readers  and  pupils  at  the 
right  angle  of  observation,  respect  their  honest  mental  habits,  even  their  honest 
prejudices,  and  they  find  something  in  Shakespeare  to  which  they  individually 
respond.  And  once  he  has  them  within  the  circle  of  his  power  he  has  still  a 
charm  to  hold  them. 


THE  TER-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Percival  Chubb, 
who,  speaking  on  "The  Ter-centennial  Celebration,"  rallied  the  meeting  on  its 
solemnity,  and  made  a  plea  for  the  festal  spirit  in  the  name  of  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  modern  poet's  conception — him  of  "The  honeyed  corner  at  the  lips,"  who 
flouted  our  "gloomy  noddings  over  life,"  and  whose  smile  was  "broad  as  ten 
thousand  beeves  at  pasture."  Mr.  Chubb  told  briefly,  as  the  hour  was  very  late, 
of  the  outlook  for  the  Shakespeare  celebration  and  the  encouraging  responses 
already  made.  He  had  been  authorized  to  pledge  Miss  Margaret  Anglin's  sup- 
port. It  was  hoped  that  she  would  bring  a  company  of  principals  to  St.  Louis 
and  other  cities  to  present  some  play  at  a  community  festival,  the  supers  of 
which,  some  five  hundred,  would  be  trained  by  the  city,  and  would  create  a  fes- 
tival framework  for  the  play.  St.  Louis  wishes  other  cities  to  come  in  on  this 
circuit  scheme  and  to  put  all  their  energies  into  this  to  make  the  drama  a  real 
force  for  joy  and  growth  in  large  cities.  Mr.  Chubb  then  outlined  some  sugges- 
tions for  the  participation  of  schools  and  colleges,  recreation  centers  and  clubs  in 
interesting  and  profitable  ways. 

(Most  of  these  suggestions  were  outlined  in  the  first  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Drama  League.  As  the  demand  for  this  bulletin  has  been  very  heavy,  and  as  the 
supply  is  nearly  exhausted,  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  its  possible 
forms  of  celebrations.  (1)  Community  celebration;  utilization  of  any  annual 
festival  or  pageant  already  instituted — home  weeks,  fairs,  May  day,  etc — may 
range  from  the  simplest  type  of  folk-dancing  or  processions  in  Shakespearean 
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costume,  (2)  Playground  or  neighborhood  celebrations,  in  which  simplicity 
should  be  the  keynote.  Folk-dancing  and  folk-songs  by  bands  of  mummers  who 
might  go  from  one  street  or  park  to  another.  (3)  School  and  college:  Pageantry 
and  singing  for  elementary  schools;  in  the  high  schools,  the  class  play,  the  co- 
ordination of  the  departments  in  Shakespeare  study,  music,  dancing,  costuming, 
crafts.  In  colleges,  the  commencement  exercises  and  plays  and  those  func- 
tions which  lend  themselves  to  picturesque  treatment  might  all  of  them  be  re- 
minders of  Shakespeare  and  his  age.  (4)  Groups  including  settlements  and 
neighborhood  associations,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  drama  clubs,  musical  clubs, 
Turner  societies,  all  festival  and  civic  organizations,  might  unite  in  any.  large 
celebration,  civic  or  otherwise.) 

A  PLEA  FOR  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  DANCES  IN  THE  TER-CEN- 
TENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

Mary  Wood  Hinman 

Surely  dancing  as  an  art  is  both  primitive  and  necessary,  and  therefore  is 
an  art  worthy  of  grave  consideration.  However,  something  must  be  wrong  with 
the  present  conditions  under  which  this  art  survives,  for  the  dancing  in  its  pres- 
ent state  seems  unsatisfactory,  lacking  in  beauty  and  losing  its  hold  on  the  aver- 
age individual ;  yet,  if  it  is  primitive  and  necessary,  its  necessity  and  its  universal 
appeal  cannot  have  changed. 

Folk-dancing,  which  many  of  us  hoped  would  become  universal,  as  yet  is 
unsuccessful  in  attaining  the  position  of  a  universal  recreation.  Its  usefulness  in 
the  schools  is  unquestioned,  and  under  supervision  it  has  proved  invaluable  to 
educators.  Still  it  has  by  no  means  become  the  liniversal  game  for  all  ages, 
both  sexes,  our  poor  friend  and  our  rich  neighbor,  and  as  we  said  above,  if  this 
art  is  both  primitive  and  necessary  the  folk-dances  used  must  therefore  lack 
some  essential  quality.  It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  social  dancing,  because  it 
comes  nearer  being  universal  in  its  appeal,  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  legitimate 
heir  of  the  primitive  art;  but  there  are  three  objections  to  the  social  dancing  of 
today  which  will  kill  its  universal  appeal : 

First,  the  dance  of  today  uses  poor  music,  and  has  this  so-called  popular 
music  rendered  by  instruments  calculated  to  arouse  the  emotions  least  desirable 
(the  drum.,  for  instance,  used  by  uncivilized  people  to  excite,  accompanied  by 
the  piano  played  to  its  limit — cover  open  and  loud  pedal  on),  and  tunes  played 
which  have  no  beauty,  no  living,  haunting  melody. 

Second,  the  average  person  dresses  utterly  unfittingly  for  free  movements, 
the  women  and  girls  in  too  high  heels  or  too  low  necks  and  foolishly  expensive 
and  perishable  clothes,  and  with  decided  emphasis  on  the  over-valuation  of 
dress;  and  the  men  and  the  boys  wear  hot,  uncomfortable  dark  clothes. 

Third,  the  growing  tendency  to  pick  and  choose,  to  stay  in  your  own  little 
group  or  even  in  couples.  "The  ingrowing  tendency,"  and  the  everlasting  neces- 
sity of  the  women  and  girls  waiting  for  the  men  or  boys  to  select  them  as 
partners. 

In  the  Ter-centennial  Celebration  there  seems  a  wonderful  nation-wide  oppor- 
tunity to  give  back  to  the  country,  or  at  least  to  start  on  its  way,  the  kind  of 
dancing  that  will  not  contain  the  following  objections:  bad  music,  inappropriate 
dressing  (or  conditions  that  stimulate  the  love  of  over-dressing)  or  the  form 
of  dancing  that  will  emphasize  the  selecting  of  partners,  for  we  wish  something 
that  will  pave  the  way  for  better  and  broader  group  feeling. 

In  this  Ter-centennial  we  must  have  appropriate  and  historical  dances — 
dances  that  actually  took  place  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare — and  we  want  their 
historic  tunes. 

We  have  all  this  in  the  English  country  dances. 

Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  the  leading  English  folk-song  collector  of  England,  found 
a  book  containing  dance  descriptions  and  their  accompanying  tunes  in  the 
British  Museum,  called  "The  English  Dancing  Master."  This  book  was  pub- 
lished by  Playford  in  1650. 

With  Mir.  Sharp's  life-long  experience  in  collecting  and  noting  down  and 
preserving  authentic  folk-songs,  the  old-fashioned  notations  contained  in  this 
volume,  under  Mr.  Sharp's  experienced  hand,  soon  became  living,  authentic 
dance  tunes  with  the  harmonies  historically  correct. 

"The  English  Dancing  Master"  was  the  first  collection  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  it  held  the  field  unchallenged  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  It  is  from  this  publication  and  the  two  following  editions  that  Mr. 
Sharp  has  found  the  material  contained  in  his  three  books,  entitled  "Country 
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Dance  Book— Part  I,  Part  11,  Part  III,"  (published  by  Novello  &  Co.,  England, 
with  music  published  in  separate  volumes). 

It  is  significant  that  whenever  the  country  dance  tune  is  mentioned  in  early 
literature,  or  in  connection  with  the  court  functions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  reference  is  invariably  to  one  or  other  of  the  types  con- 
tained in  the  earliest  publication  (1650). 

Selden  speaks  of  "Trenchmore"  as  a  favorite  court  dance  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  finds  "Dargeson"  and  "Sellinger's  Round"  mentioned 
in  many  of  the  old  books.  And  do  you  remember  the  well-known  passage  in 
Pepys'  diary  describing  a  court  dance  at  which  he  was  present  on  New  Year's 
eve  of  the  year  1662?  "The  king  then  led  a  lady  a  single  coronto,  and  the  rest 
of  the  lords,  one  after  the  other,  other  ladies;  very  noble  it  was  and  a  great 
pleasure  to  see;  then  the  country  dances;  the  king  leading  the  first,  which  he 
called  for,  which  was,  says  he,  'Cockolds  All  Awry,'  the  old  dance  of  England." 
The  old  dance  of  England  referred  to  is,  without  doubt,  Playford's  "Cockolds 
All  a  Row,"  and  is  included  in  the  edition  of  "The  Dancing  Master"  under  its 
alternate  title,  "Hey  Boys,  Up  Go  We" ;  and  then  do  you  remember  his  entry  on 
November  22,  1662,  when  he  writes:  "This  day  I  bought  the  book  of  country 
dances  against  my  wife's  woman  Gosnell,  coming,  who  dances  finely,  and  there 
met  Mr.  Playford." 

As  Mr.  Sharp  says,  "we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  good  fortune  which 
has  preserved  a  volume  by  means  of  which  we  can,  if  we  will,  reconstruct  and 
revive  the  English  country  dance  as  it  was  danced  in  the  days  of  its  prime." 

The  country  dances  of  the  Elizabethan  period  actually  answer  all  our  re- 
quirements. Not  only  are  they  historically  correct,  but  also  they  contain  none 
of  the  objectionable  points  mentioned  above,  and  their  very  attractiveness  lies 
in  these  three  essentials:  good  music,  appropriate  clothes  suitable  to  free  action, 
and  group  spirit. 

Historically,  these  dances  have  always  been  danced  purely  for  their  own 
sake,  for  the  pleasure  they  afford  the  performers  and  the  chance  for  social  inter- 
course that  they  provide. 

The  music  for  these  country  dances  is  fascinating  as  well  as  historical,  lovely 
folk-tunes,  tunes  that  are  a  joy  in  themselves,  tunes  with  melodies  that  you 
cannot  help  but  hum  or  whistle  for  days  afterwards. 

To  be  historically  correct  one  wears  simple  clothes,  gowns  in  which  you  can 
swing  your  arms,  full  skirts,  low  heels,  cool,  comfortable  in  every  way,  and 
you  are  dressed  correctly  only  when  you  are  dressed  in  this  way.  It  would 
seem  as  ridiculous  to  do  these  dances  in  the  average  ballroom  gown  and  would 
be  considered  as  inappropriate  as  to  play  golf  in  a  party  dress.  You  are  only 
in  style  when  dressed  simply.  The  men  and  the  boys  are  cool  and  comfortable 
in  white  flannel  or  duck,  or  when  using  these  dances  for  the  Shakespeare 
pageant  they  wear  the  comfortable  jerkin  and  hose. 

The  third  point,  the  most  important — these  dances  are  danced  in  groups 
varying  in  size  and  the  group  spirit  is  topmost.  Two  women  may  dance  to- 
gether, you  may  dance  with  a  small  child,  you  may  dance  with  a  partner  of  the 
opposite  sex;  and  if  you  chance  to  be  a  woman  you  may  dance  to  your  heart's 
content  and  not  wait,  heartsick,  to  be  chosen. 

Finally,  these  dances  are  easy  for  the  teacher  to  teach  and  fun  immediately 
for  those  who  learn.  They  contain  the  great  essential  point,  they  are  primitive 
in  their  appeal,  they  are  fascinating  to  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  married 
and  single. 

And  when  the  Ter-centennial  is  passed  we  have  placed  in  the  lives  of  all  tak- 
ing part  a  recreation  that  will  appear  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages — not  something 
we  think  will  appeal,  or  something  we  think  should  appeal, — but  something  that 
actually  does  appeal,  something  that  draws  people,  that  makes  them  want  to 
come  out  of  themselves  and  actually  take  part  in  a  recreation  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends — in  short,  we  have  left  a  form  of  the  art  of  dancing,  an  art 
both  primitive  and  necessary.         *      *  * 

Miss  Mary  Porter  Beegle  gave  an  account  of  the  interest  developing  among 
college  men  in  the  Morris  and  other  English  dances,  which  was  a  revelation  to 
many  of  those  who  heard  her  magnetic  and  forceful  appeal  for  the  preservation 
of  this  simplest  and  purest  form  of  a  national  artistic  expression.  Her  experi- 
ence as  the  physical  director  at  Barnard  College  in  New  York  and  as  a  teacher  of 
folk  and  national  dances,  made  this  contribution  of  special  value. 

Note:  Further  suggestions  concerning  material  and  sources  of  information  in  plan- 
ning a  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Celebration  will  be  found  on  page  127. 
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PART  III 

Notable  Addresses  by  Leaders  in 
Dramatic  Movements 


THE  MODERN  STAGE  MOVEMENT  IN 
EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


Hiram  K.  Moderwell 


It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  in  America  have  become  con- 
scious of  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  theatrical  production  which  the  European 
theatre  has  undergone  in  the  past  decade.  It  is  a  revolution  that  has  substituted 
beauty  for  ugliness,  imagination  for  imitation,  in  numberless  instances,  and  has 
enlisted  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  age  in  the  service  of  the  theatre.  But  it 
is  more  fundamental  than  this.  In  its  essence  it  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
nineteenth  century  tendency  of  dramatic  development. 

It  brings  us  back,  in  fact,  to  the  ideals  of  the  Greeks — the  early  Greeks. 
Greek  drama,  as  Miss  Isadora  Duncan  has  reminded  us,  grew  out  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  drunkenness,  of  ecstasy,  of  the  senses.  And  the  Greek 
drama,  with  its  dancing,  its  music,  its  stage-setting  of  hills  and  sea,  its  highly 
colored  costumes  and  its  reverberating  verse,  was  primarily  addressed  to  the 
senses.  The  Greeks  in  their  plays  sought  to  reach  all  the  senses  at  once;  the 
drama  of  the  nineteenth  century  appealed  to  the  intelligence  alone.  True, 
modern  plays  had  visible  stage-settings,  using  paint  and  some  sort  of  design ;  the 
costumes  were  colored,  and  there  was  occasionally  dancing,  singing  and  incidental 
music.  But  a  mere  enumeration  of  these  matters  convince  us  hov/  exclusively 
nineteenth  century  drama,  on  the  whole,  was  addressed  to  the  intelligence. 

As  the  century  wore  on,  and  the  tremendous  stimulus  of  Ibsen  waned  in 
vigor,  the  artists  began  to  grow  more  and  more  impatient  with  the  modern 
theatre.  They  felt  that  none  but  third  rate  ability  was  being  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  stage,  except  on  the  literary  and  intellectual  sides.  Here  they  stood, 
masters  of  their  separate  crafts,  knowing  that  the  theatre  could  use  the  best 
of  their  genius  and  broaden  the  appeal  of  the  arts  a  thousand  times.  But  the 
theatre  would  not  use  them.  Besides,  art — particularly  painting  and  dancing — 
had  been  passing  through  a  revolution  of  its  own.  It  had  responded  to  the 
turbulent  ideals  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  seeking  new  creative  vitality  in 
scores  of  different  ways.  At  the  same  time,  the  art  appeal,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  had  tended  to  become  narrowed  to  the  private  or  studio  public.  It  would 
seem  that  some  of  these  artists  felt  that  their  arts  had  accomplished  all  they 
could  in  their  separate  fields,  just  as  Wagner  felt  that  pure  music  had  reached 
its  highest  possible  greatness  in  Beethoven.  In  both  cases  it  was  to  the  theatre 
that  art  turned  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  magnificent  appeal  in  co-operation 
with  the  other  arts.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  as  though  the  modern  stage  move- 
ment were  on  the  way  to  accompHsh  Wagner's  ideal  synthesis  of  all  the 
arts — which  he,  being  only  one  genius  and  not  many  in  one — had  failed  to 
accomplish. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  the  master 
craftsmen  in  all  the  arts  bringing  their  services  to  the  theatre.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  days  of  classic  Greece  we  see  in  the  modern  theatre  all  the  arts 
synthesized  in  the  production  of  the  highest  beauty.  We  have  the  art  of  color 
as  such  used  with  an  expressive  beauty  that  would  have  been  impossible  without 
long  previous  years  of  independent  experimentation.  We  have  expressive  line 
and  pure  design  performing  its  miracles  in  shadowing  forth  a  specific  emotional 
mood.  We  have  the  art  of  the  dance  teaching  actors  and  dramatic  mimes  how 
to  express  feeling  by  the  means  most  personal  to  man — by  the  body  itself.  Then 
we  have  music,  not  only  in  instrumental  or  choral  accompaniment  of  the  drama, 
but  in  the  conduct  of  the  play,  supplying  its  harmony  and  modulation  of  voice 
and  "tempo."  And  in  this  union  of  the  arts  the  scientist  has  come  in  as  one  of 
the  great  artists.  He  has  replaced  the  carpenter  and  mechanic  of  the  old 
stage,  and  has  brought  some  of  the  best  fruits  of  modern  scientific  experi- 
ment to  the  service  of  the  stage — partly  in  the  construction  and  moving  of 
scenery,  but  more  especially  in  the  production  and  manipulation  of  Hght  and 
the  modulation  of  light  against  color.  And  in  all  this  enumeration  of  the  arts, 
why  do  we  not  mention  that  art  most  proper  to  the  theatre — the  art  of  acting?  If 
we  are  inclined  to  omit  it,  it  is  not  because  the  modern  stage  tendencies  wish 
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to  belittle  it.  But  it  requires  less  mention.  It  has  always  been  in  the  theatre 
and  requires  not  revolution  but  steady  growth.  Nevertheless  the  art  of  acting 
has  undergone  striking  changes  in  the  modern  movement.  It  has  fused  some 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  old  romantic  and  the  newer  realistic  styles,  and  has 
been  forced  to  take  account  not  only  of  meanings  but  also  of  the  overtones 
which  are  so  richly  suggested  in  modern  stage  settings. 

But  these  various  arts,  though  they  all  (with  the  exception  of  acting)  came  to 
the  theatre  from  outside,  do  not  exist  in  the  theatre  as  so  many  separate  elements 
of  beauty.  They  are  all,  when  properly  used,  parts  of  THE  ART  OF  THE 
THEATRE.  The  setting,  for  instance,  should  not  be  merely  beautiful.  It 
should,  even  in  its  most  abstract  form,  suggest  the  mood  of  the  piece.  Color  and 
lighting  should  charm  the  eye,  but  the  eye  should  forget  _its_  pleasure  in  the 
impression  of  the  whole  drama.  The  new  tendencies  are  criticized  as  including 
elements  which  are  not  proper  to  the  theatre.  But  the  theatre  has  always  used 
color,  lighting,  design,  gesture,  etc;  the  new  influences  have  made  these  beauti- 
ful instead  of  ugly,  expressive  instead  of  mechanical.  Critics  also  claim  that 
the  new  settings  "distract  the  attention"  from  the  play.  But  the  other  day  I 
heard  a  German  casually  observe  that  Mr.  Belasco's  settings  distracted  his 
attention  because  they  were  cluttered  with  detail.  The  difference  was  that  the 
German  critic  had  seen  the  new  settings ;  the  others  hadn't. 

I  should  like  to  survey  the  field  of  the  modern  theatre  movement.  But 
unfortunately  I  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  nature  of  the  various  forces 
at  work.  If  they  are  to  be  characterized  here,  it  must  be  most  briefly.  The 
great  originating  force  in  the  whole  modern  theatre  movement  is,  of  course, 
Edward  Gordon  Craig.  All  the  advanced  European  theatres,  without  exception, 
acknowledge  his  artistic  paternity  of  their  work.  His  actual  stage  productions 
have  been  few,  because  his  demands  upon  the  theatre  are  too  autocratic  to  suit 
the  managers.  His  influence  has  been  exerted  chiefly  through  his  designs,  pub- 
lished in  his  two  books  and  exhibited  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  His  writings, 
in  his  books  and  his  magazine  "The  Mask,"  have  provided  immense  stimulation, 
though  they  are  far  from  supplying  any  formal  creed  or  programme.  His 
designs,  of  great  simplicity,  tend  to  the  abstract,  but  they  are  wonderful  beyond 
any  others,  in  expressing  with  abstract  means  definite  moods  and  emotional 
states.  In  his  School  of  the  Art  of  the  Theatre  in  Florence,  Italy,  Mr.  Craig  has 
been  training  selected  pupils  in  all  branches  of  stage  art,  supplying  abundant 
"background,"  together  with  a  "foreground"  of  training  and  inspiration  that  is 
limitless.  His  production  of  "Hamlet,"  in  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  staged 
enti;-ely  with  the  folding  screens  which  he  has  patented,  has  sent  his  fame 
throughout  the  world.  Another  very  pregnant  influence  is  Adolphe  Appia,  whose 
book,  "Die  Musik  und  die  Inscenierung,"  foreshadowed  most  of  the  modern  stage 
tendencies.  Mr.  Appia,  alone  of  all  modern  designers,  is  the  equal  of  Mr.  Craig. 
His  settings  are  more  romantic,  but  no  less  accurate  in  their  regard  for  all  the 
conditions  of  actual  performance.  He  too,  has  done  very  little  actual  work  in 
the  stage,  but  recently,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Jacques-Dalcroze  school  at  Hellerau, 
Saxony,  he  has  produced  marvels  of  atmosphere  and  lighting.  Another  pro- 
ducer of  great  originahty  is  George  Fuchs,  who  has  worked  at  the  Kunstler- 
theater  in  Munich,  preceding  entirely  according  to  his  theory  of  silhouetting  the 
scene  and  the  characters. 

In  Germany  there  have  been  a  multitude  of  brilliant  scene  designers :  Stern 
of  Berlin,  with  his  fine  feeling  for  costume  values  and  for  the  "water  color" 
scene ;  Ottomar  Starke  of  Frankfurt,  with  his  intensive  experiments  in  atmos- 
pheric lighting;  Adolph  Linnebach  of  Dresden,  with  his  clean-cut  imagination; 
Roller  of  Vienna,  with  his  feeling  for  the  high  romance  of  color ;  Fritz  Erler  of 
Munich,  with  his  gentle  and  discreet  pictorial  sense — and  many  others.  In  mod- 
ern Russia  we  have  a  very  different  school — one  which  seeks  the  greatest  possible 
magnificence  of  crude  color,  and  the  greatest  possible  vitality  of  virile  line.  Most 
distinguished  of  these  designers  is  Leon  Bakst,  who  has  provided  many  of  the 
settings  for  the  Russian  ballet.  Bakst's  work  ranges  among  many  different 
styles  and  through  many  varied  emotions.  In  particular  he  has  raised  the 
art  of  stage  color  to  the  highest  point  the  modern  theatre  has  yet  seen.  His 
imagination  is  epic  and  sensuous — that  of  Liszt,  or  of  DeQuincy.  Golovine  has 
done  a  multitude  of  weird  designs  for  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  and 
has  created  marvels  by  means  of  bold  and  rough  suggestion.  Benois,  who  is 
more  particularly  identified  with  the  Art  Theatre  of  Moscow,  has  a  more  lyric 
genius ;  his  color  is  more  harmonious,  his  line  gentler.    Many  other  talents  of 
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the  highest  order  have  contributed  to  making  the  modern  Russian  school  of 
scene  designing  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  whole  history  of  art. 

In  France,  before  the  war,  the  modern  stage  movement  was  in  an  infantile 
stage,  and  no  distinguished  artists  had  emerged  from  among  the  young  men 
who  were  working  for  imagination  in  the  theatre.  In  England,  however,  three 
men  have  gained  international  fame :  Rothenstein,  abstract  and  angular  in  style ; 
Wilkinson,  sensitive  artist  and  born  burlesquer;  and  Sime,  master  of  tint  and 
tone  in  bewildering  abundance.  In  America  there  are  scene  designers  of  great 
originality  and  talent,  who  have  already  produced  solid  and  convincing  work : 
Livingston  Piatt,  with  his  charming  fancy  and  delicate  color  sense,  who  has 
made  Miss  Margaret  Anglin's  Shakespearean  productions ;  Sam  Hume,  pupil 
of  Gordon  Craig,  and  adept  in  all  departments  of  stagecraft,  who  has  experi- 
mented boldly  and  produced  scenes  of  great  dignity  and  beauty ;  Robert  Jones, 
who  designed  the  setting  and  costumes  for  "The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb 
Wife,"  and  is  restlessly  creative  in  line  color  and  posteresque  conceptions ;  Josef 
Urban,  who  came  from  Vienna  to  be  stage  director  and  scene  designer  at  the 
"  Boston  Opera  House,  and  has  adapted  his  architectural  style  of  design  to  opera, 
"  romantic  drama  and  musical  "venue"  with  unvarying  brilliancy;  and  Clifford 
Pember,  who  has  worked  imaginatively  at  the  Toy  Theatre  in  Boston.  This  list 
is  not  selective,  much  less  exhaustive.  It  is  the  merest  indication  of  the  ad- 
mirable work  which  is  being  done  in  stage  designing  by  many  artists  who 
have  already  proved  their  artistic  originality  and  their  technical  ability.  It  seems 
already  sufficiently  evident  that  in  the  arts  of  the  stage  America  need  not  be 
an  importer,  as  she  has  been  in  music.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  American 
art  of  the  theatre  rising  on  the  horizon. 

This  outline  is  almost  criminally  sketchy.  I  have  tried  only  to  show  how 
the  modern  stage  movement  has  its  roots  in  the  oldest  and  noblest  achievements 
of  man;  how  it  includes  in  its  present  phase  much  of  the  best  endeavor  of  the 
modern  theatre  international.  After  the  great  war  is  over,  let  us  hope  that  the 
theatre,  drawing  on  all  nations  and  all  art-crafts,  and  speaking  to  all  people, 
will  be  one  of  the  great  forces  in  enabling  men  to  understand  and  beHeve  one 
another. 
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THE  LITTLE  COUNTRY  THEATRE 


By  Alfred  G.  Arvold,  the  Founder 


North  Dakota  is  a  prairie  state.  Its  land  area  comprises  seventy-one  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  a  rich  black  soil  equal  in  its  fertility  to  the  deposits  at  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  River  in  Egypt.  Its  climate  is  invigorating.  The  air  is  a  dry, 
virholesome  air.  The  summer  months  are  delightful.  The  fields  of  golden  grain 
are  inviting.  The  winters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  long  and  dreary,  and  naturally 
lonely.  No  geographical  barriers  break  the  monotony  of  the  lonesome  prairie 
existence.   A  deadly  dullness  hovers  over  each  community. 

The  population  of  the  state  is  distinctly  rural.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  one  hundred  and  forty  towns  with  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Of 
every  eight  persons  to  a  square  mile,  seven  are  classed  as  rural.  Seventy-two 
per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  unincorporated  territory.  The  vocation  of  the 
masses  is  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics  of  this  prairie  commonwealth  is 
the  fact  that  a  little  over  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  population  is  either  for- 
eign born,  or  of  foreign  descent.  Only  twenty-eight  per  cent  are  Americans. 
Of  the  twenty-five  different  nationalities  represented  in  the  state,  there  are  one 
hundred  thousand  Norwegians,  sixty  thousand  Russians,  forty-five  thousand  Ger- 
mans, and  large  settlements  of  Canadians,  Swedes,  Danes,  Austrians,  Irishmen, 
Englishmen,  Hungarians,  Scotchmen,  Icelanders,  Frenchmen,  Welshmen,  Bohe- 
mians, Dutchmen,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Turks  and  Italians.  All  of  these  foreign 
elements  came  originally  from  countries  whose  civilizations  are  much  older  than 
our  ov/n.  All  have  some  form  of  social  recreation  in  their  previous  national  life, 
which  if  brought  to  light  through  the  medium  of  some  sociological  force,  would 
contribute  much  toward  making  our  American  life  happier  and  better.  To  do 
this  effectively  will  doubtless  be  a  Herculean  task. 

In  most  respects,  however.  North  Dakota  is  not  unlike  other  states.  People 
there  are  actually  hungry  for  social  recreation.  Social  stagnancy  is  a  character- 
istic trait  of  the  small  town  and  the  country.  Community  spirit  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
Because  of  the  stupid  monotony  of  the  village  and  country  existence,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  people,  young  and  old,  is  to  move  to  large  cities.  Young  people 
leave  the  small  town  and  the  country,  because  of  its  deadly  dullness.  They 
want  life.  Old  people  desert  the  country  because  they  want  better  living  condi- 
tions, and  more  social  and  educational  advantages  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. Moral  degeneracy  in  the  country,  like  the  city,  is  usually  due  to  lack  of 
proper  recreation.  When  people  have  something  healthful  to  occupy  their  minds 
with,  they  scarcely  ever  think  of  wrong  doing.  Students  of  science  attribute  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  cases  of  insanity  among  country  people  to  loneliness.  That 
something  fundamental  must  be  done  along  social  lines  in  the  country  in  order 
to  help  people  find  themselves,  nobody  will  dispute.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  of  modern  civilization  to  build  great  cities  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  country. 
To  rob  the  country  of  those  who  produce  will  eventually  weaken  our  social 
structure.  The  problem  of  the  slum  in  the  city  will  never  be  satisfactorily  set- 
tled until  the  influx  of  the  country  people  to  centers  of  population  is  checked. 
This  migration  which  continues  from  the  country  to  the  city  year  after  year 
can  never  be  stopped  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  town  and  the  country 
find  their  true  expression  in  the  community.  It  is  then  that  they  will  become  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  their  lot,  think  less  of  the  lure  of  the  city,  and  build  up  a  greater 
community  spirit.  ^  The  impulse  may  come  from  without,  but  the  true  genuine 
work  of  socialization  of  the  country  must  come  from  within.-  The  country  peo- 
ple themselves  must  work  out  their  own  civilization. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  basic  facts  in  mind,  and  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  requests  received  during  the  last  seven  years  from  every  section  of  the 
state  for  suitable  material  for  presentation  on  public  programs  and  at  public 
functions,  as  well  as  a  personal  acquaintance  with  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women,  whose  homes  are  in  the  country,  the  idea  of  the  Little  Country  Theatre 
was  conceived. 

The  idea  conceived,  became  an  actual  reality,  when  an  old  dingy  chajpel 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  administration  building  at  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  located  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  was  remodeled  into  what  is  now 
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known  as  the  Little  Country  Theatre,  In  appearance  it  is  most  fascinating. 
It  is  a  large  playhouse  put  under  a  reducing  glass.  It  is  just  the 
size  of  an  average  country  town  hall.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred. 
The  stage  is  thirty  feet  in  width,  twenty  feet  in  depth,  having  a  proscenium 
opening  of  ten  feet  in  height  and  fifteen  feet  in  width.  There  are  no  boxes  and 
balconies.  The  decorations  are  plain  and  simple.  The  color  scheme  is  green  and 
gold,  the  gold  predominating.  Three  beams  finished  in  golden  oak  cross  the 
mansard  ceiling,  the  beams  projecting  down  several  feet  on  each  side  wall,  from 
which  frosted  light  bowls  and  globes  are  suspended  by  brass  log  chains,  the 
indirect  lighting  giving  a  soft  and  subdued  tone  to  the  whole  theatre.  Simplicity 
is  the  keynote  of  the  theatre.  It  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  hun- 
dreds of  village  halls,  unused  portions  of  school  houses,  and  the  basements  of 
country  churches  in  communities.  One  of  the  unique  features  in  connection 
with  the  Little  Country  Theatre  is  the  Coffee  Tower.  It  is  just 
to  the  right  of  the  lower  end  of  the  stage.  It,  too,  is  plain  and  simple.  Its  func- 
tion is  purely  social.  After  a  play  or  program  has  been  presented,  the  friends 
of  the  Thespians  are  cordially  invited  to  the  Coffee  Tower,  and  served  with  cakes 
and  coffee.  Everything  possible  is  done  to  encourage  and  cement  the  bonds  of 
friendship. 

The  object  of  the  Little  Country  Theatre  is  to  produce  such  plays 
and  exercises  as  can  be  easily  staged  in  a  country  school,  the  basement  of 
a  country  church,  in  the  sitting  room  of  a  farm  home,  in  the  village  or  town 
hall,  or  any  place  where  people  assemble  for  social  betterment.  Its  principal 
function  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  for  good  clean  drama  and  original  entertain- 
ment among  the  people  living  in  the  open  country  and  villages,  in  order  to  help 
them  find  themselves,  that  they  may  become  better  satisfied  with  their 
surroundings.  In  other  words,  its  real  purpose  is  to  use  the  drama,  and  all  that 
goes  with  the  drama,  as  a  sociological  force  in  getting  people  together  and 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Instead  of  making  the  drama  a  luxury  of  the 
classes,  its  aim  is  to  make  it  an  instrument  for  the  enlightenment  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  masses. 

In  a  country  town,  nothing  attracts  so  much  attention,  proves  so  popular, 
pleases  so  many,  or  causes  so  much  comment,  as  a  home-talent  play.  It  is  doubt- 
ful in  my  mind  whether  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  ever  appreciated  the  significance 
of  the  statement  he  once  made  when  he  said  that  the  simplest  piece  of  amateur 
acting  or  singing  done  in  the  village  hall  by  one  of  the  villagers  would  create 
more  enthusiasm  among  his  friends  and  neighbors  than  could  be  excited  by  the 
most  perfect  performance  of  a  professional  in  a  great  theatre,  where  no  one 
in  the  audience  knew  or  cared  for  the  performer.  Nothing  interests  people  in 
each  other  so  much  as  habitually  working  together.  A  home  talent  play  not 
only  affords  such  an  opportunity,  but  it  also  unconsciously  introduces  a  friendly 
feeling  in  a  neighborhood.  It  is  something  everybody  wants  to  make  a  success, 
regardless  of  the  local  jealousies  or  differences  of  opinion. 

Scarcely  a  year  old,  the  work  of  the  Little  Country  Theatre  has 
already  justified  its  existence.  It  has  produced  many  plays  and  other  forms 
of  entertainment.  All  the  people  who  have  participated  in  them  seem  to  have 
caught  the  spirit.  One  group  of  young  people  from  various  sections  of  the 
state,  representing  five  different  nationalities,  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  Norwegian 
and  Swede,  successfully  staged  "The  Fatal  Message,"  a  one-act  comedy  by  John 
Kendrick  Bangs.  Another  cast  of  characters  from  the  country  presented 
"Cherry  Tree  Farm,"  an  English  comedy,  in  a  most  acceptable  manner.  In 
order  to  depict  Russian  life,  one  of  the  dramatic  clubs  in  the  institution  gave 
"A  Russian  Honeymoon."  An  illustration  to  demonstrate  that  a  home-talent 
play  is  a  dynamic  force  in  helping  people  find  themselves  was  afforded 
in  the  presentation  of  "The  Country  Life  Minstrels,"  by  the  Agricultural  Club, 
an  organization  of  young  men  coming  entirely  from  the  country  districts.  The 
story  reads  like  a  romance.  The  club  decided  to  give  a  minstrel  show.  At  the 
first  rehearsal  nobody  possessed  any  talent  except  one  young  man.  He  could 
clog.  At  the  second  rehearsal  a  tenor  and  a  mandolin  player  were  discovered; 
at  the  third  several  good  voices  were  found ;  a  quartet  and  a  twelve-piece  band 
were  organized.  When  the  play  was  presented  twenty-eight  different  young  men 
furnished  a  variety  of  acts  equal  to  a  first-class  professional  company.  ^  They  all 
did  something,  and  entered  into  the  entertainment  with  a  splendid  spirit.  Last 
fall  ten  young  ladies  from  the  country  districts  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
presented  eight  one-act  plays.  Each  one  of  these  young  ladies  acted  as  the  direc- 
tor of  a  play.  They  not  only  selected  the  amateur  play,  which  they  presented, 
but  they  promoted  the  play  and  trained  the  cast  of  characters  as  well.    One  of 
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the  plays  entitled,  "American  Beauties,"  was  staged  in  a  creditable  manner.  The 
young  lady  who  trained  it  is  a  product  of  the  country.  Every  detail  was  carried 
out.  The  other  plays  likewise  were  cleverly  acted.  Two  original  plays,  "For 
the  Cause"  and  "The  New  Liberator,"  both  written  by  young  men  in  attendance 
at  the  institution,  were  staged. 

Perhaps,  the  most  interesting  incident  that  has  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Little  Country  Theatre  was  the  staging  of  a  tableau  en- 
titled, "A  Farm  Home  Scene  in  Iceland  Thirty  Years  Ago,"  by  twenty 
young  men  and  women  of  Icelandic  descent,  whose  homes  are  in  the  country 
districts  of  North  Dakota.  The  tableau  was  very  efifective.  The  scene  repre- 
sented an  interior  sitting  room  of  an  Icelandic  home.  The  walls  were  white- 
washed. In  the  rear  of  the  room  was  a  fireplace.  The  old  grandfather  was 
seated  in  an  arm  chair  near  the  fireplace  reading  a  story  in  the  Icelandic  lan- 
guage. About  the  room  were  several  young  ladies  dressed  in  Icelandic  costumes, 
busily  engaged  in  spinning  yarn  and  knitting,  a  favorite  pastime  of  an  Icelandic 
home.  On  a  chair  at  the  right  was  a  young  man  with  a  violin,  playing  selections 
from  an  Icelandic  composer.  Through  the  small  windows  rays  of  light  rep- 
resenting the  Midnight  Sun  and  the  Northern  Lights  were  thrown.  Just  before 
the  curtain  fell,  twenty  young  people,  all  Icelanders,  joined  in  singing  the 
national  Icelandic  song,  which  has  the  same  tune  as  "America."  The  effect  of 
this  tableau  was  tremendous.  It  incited  other  students  of  foreign  descent  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  institution  to  present  tableaux  and  scenes  depicting  the 
national  life  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

In  other  words,  the  Little  Country  Theatre  served  as  a  sociologi- 
cal force  in  bringing  out  the  different  forms  of  social  recreation  of  the 
national  life  of  the  foreign  elements  who  reside  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota. 
Four  other  young  people  presented  "Sam  Average,"  a  short  play  by  that  well- 
known  dramatist,  Percy  MacKaye,  which  was  very  well  done.  Preceding  the  plays 
the  folk  dances  of  different  nations  are  given.  In  all  the  plays  presented  the  young 
men  and  women  who  take  an  active  part  are  required  to  do  their  own  "make-up" 
work  and  costuming.  If  a  sitting  room  scene  is  to  be  arranged  on  the  stage  the  young 
ladies  in  the  cast  arrange  it.  The  young  men  always  set  the  scenery,  attend  to 
the  lighting  effects,  raise  and  lower  the  curtain,  and  look  after  the  properties.  In 
fact  everything  possible  is  done  to  give  them  sufficient  training  in  the  production 
of  the  plays,  so  that  when  they  go  back  into  their  home,  communities  they  will 
possess  ample  information  to  know  how  to  get  up  a  home  talent  play  and  do 
everything  that  goes  with  it. 

The  influence  of  the  Little  Country  Theatre  in  the  state  as  well 
as  the  nation  has  been  far-reaching.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  what  somebody 
writes  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  it.  Today,  for  example,  there  are 
a  dozen  requests  on  my  desk  for  copies  of  plays  as  well  as  inquiries  on  how  to 
stage  plays.  These  requests  usually  tell  something  interesting  about  the  social 
condition  in  the  community.  In  North  Dakota  at  present  between  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand  people  are  participating  in  home  talent  plays,  due  primar- 
ily to  the  influence  of  the  Little  Country  Theatre.  The  requests  come 
from  every  section  of  the  state.  The  people  seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  Little  Country  Theatre  idea.  They  reaHze  that  something  funda- 
mental must  be  done  to  satisfy  their  intense  hunger  for  social  re- 
creation. During  the  last  year,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  pieces 
of  play  matter,  have  been  loaned  to  individuals,  literary  societies,  civic  clubs  and 
organizations.  Of  the  different  requests  received  from  hundreds  of  people,  one 
is  especially  worthy  of  mention  here.  A  country  school  teacher  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  sent  for  several  copies  of  plays  and  play  catalogs.  None  of 
the  plays  suited  her.  She  decided  to  give  an  original  play,  "The  Comedy,"  writ- 
ten by  one  of  her  friends.  She  wanted  to  carry  the  Little  Country  Theatre 
idea  out  in  the  community.  When  asked  for  a  description  of  the  staging 
of  the  original  production,  she  sent  me  the  following  letter  which  is  indicative 
of  what  people  really  can  do  in  the  country  to  find  themselves.  I  shall 
quote  only  a  part  of  the  letter :  "When  I  wrote  you  about  "The  Comedy,"  I  do 
not  know  what  idea  I  gave  you  of  it ;  perhaps  not  a  very  true  one,  so  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy.  The  little  German  song  is  one  I  learned  from  a  victrola  record, 
so  the  music  may  not  be  correct,  but  with  a  little  originality  can  be  used.  This 
little  play  has  the  quality  of  making  the  people  expect  something  extraordinary, 
but  when  performed  the  parts  are  funny,  but  still  not  funny  enough  to  produce 
"a  roar."  They  are  remembered  and  spoken  of  long  afterwards.  I  wish  I  knew 
just  what  to  write  about  or  just  what  you  wish  to  know.    I  liked  our  arrange- 
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ment  of  lights.  We  only  had  lanterns.  A  dressing  room  was  curtained  off  and 
the  rest  of  the  space  clear.  We  hung  four  lanterns  in  a  row,  one  below  the  other, 
and  had  one  standing  on  the  floor  at  the  side  opposite  from  the  dressing  room, 
and  then  one  on  the  floor  and  one  held  by  the  man  who  pulled  the  curtain  on  the 
other  side.  This  gave  splendid  light.  There  was  no  light  near  the  audience, 
except  at  the  organ." 

The  spirit  of  the  Little  Country  Theatre  is  contagious.  An  alert 
and  aggressive  young  man  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  who  wit- 
nessed several  productions  in  the  theater  last  winter,  was  instrumental  in  staging  a 
home-talent  play  in  the  empty  hay  loft  of  a  large  barn  last  summer.  The  stage 
was  made  of  old  barn  floor  planks.  The  draw  curtain  was  made  of  white  cloth.  Ten 
barn  lanterns  hung  on  a  piece  of  fence  wire  furnished  the  border  lights.  Branches 
of  trees  were  used  for  a  background  on  the  stage.  Planks  resting  on  old  boxes 
and  sawhorses  were  used  for  seats.  A  victrola  machine  served  as  an  orchestra. 
About  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  were  in  attendance  at  the  play,  and  were  more 
than  satisfied  with  it.  The  proceeds  were  given  to  a  country  baseball  club.  A 
physician  who  recently  settled  in  a  small  community  in  the  Philippine  islands  is 
actively  engaged  during  his  spare  moments  in  working  out  the  Little  Country 
Theatre  idea.  Several  residents  of  Porto  Rico  are  doing  likewise.  Scores 
of  country  districts  in  the  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  have  inquired  into 
its  feasibility  and  many  are  carrying  out  the  plan. 

Just  recently  the  village  of  Amenia,  North  Dakota,  opened  up  The  Amenia 
Little  Country  Theatre.  It  is  located  on  the  second  floor  up  over  a 
country  store  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  The  stage  is  small.  Screens  covered  with  brown  burlap  are  used  for 
scenery.  The  curtain  is  a  draw  curtain.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  this  institution  and  witness  the  production  of  an  excellent 
three-act  comedy.  Standing  room  was  at  a  premium.  The  histrionic  talent  dis- 
played by  the  community  Thespians  was  remarkable.  Everybody  enjoyed  the 
affair. 

About  a  month  ago  several  young  men  and  women  from  different  sections  of 
the  state  staged  an  original  one-act  play  called  "The  Prairie  Wolf."  It  was  writ- 
ten by  a  young  man  named  John  Lange.  They  did  practically  all  their  own  re- 
hearsing. The  play  was  produced  in  the  Little  Country  Theatre  and  was 
a  tremendous  success.  Twenty  different  communities  have  already  asked  for 
permission  to  present  it.    The  action  in  the  play  was  superb. 

While  the  work  of  the  Little  Country  Theatre  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
it  has  infinite  possibilities.  If  it  can  inspire  people  in  the  country  districts 
and  small  communities  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings,  who 
are  lonely  and  have  little  ambition  in  life,  to  do  the  bigger  things  in  life — to  get 
along  with  each  other  in  order  that  they  may  find  themselves,  it  will  have 
performed  a  service  which  will  be  invaluable  to  mankind.  It  is  not  until  the  coun- 
try people  themselves  can  be  taught  to  appreciate  their  surroundings,  and  to 
realize  that  there  are  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones  and  good  in  everything,  that  we  shall  have  a  healthy  civilization  in 
America.  God's  gardens  are  in  the  country.  The  country  people  are  the  real 
sinews  of  society. 

The  drama  is  a  medium  through  which  America  must  inevitably  express  its 
highest  form  of  democracy.  It  must  be  considered  more  in  a  sociological  than 
in  a  literary  sense.  When  it  can  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  get  people  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  order  that  they  may  build  up  a  bigger  and  better  community 
life,  it  will  then  have  performed  a  real  service  to  society.  When  the  people  who 
live  in  the  small  community  and  the  country  awaken  to  the  infinite  possibilities 
which  lie  hidden  in  themselves  thru  the  impulse  of  a  vitalized  drama,  they  will 
be  less  eager  to  move  to  centers  of  population.  The  question  of  unemployment 
will  not  longer  puzzle  the  cities.  The  moral  tone  of  the  country  \vill  be  improved 
and  loneliness  will  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  insanity.  Then  the  lure  of  the  city  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  To  help  people  find  themselves  and  their  true  expression 
in  a  community  is  the  great  idea  back  of  the  little  country  theater.  It  will  serve 
as  a  sociological  experiment  station.  Every  day  its  vision  grows  bigger.  In  years 
to  come,  if  the  idea  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  there  will  be  more  contented  farm 
communities  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota  because  the  people  will  have  found 
their  true  expression  in  the  community.  As  a  dynamic  force  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  social  recreation  among  people  who  reside  in  this  and  other  states  its 
worth  can  never  be  computed.  The  social  life  which  will  eventually  be  built  up 
around  the  community  will  be  one  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  com- 
munity.   It  can  be  nothing  else. 
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EDWARD  GORDON  CRAIG,  MASTER 


By  Oliver  M.  Sayler 


(Reprint  from  Indianapolis  News.) 

I  came  back  from  Europe  last  fall  with  one  supreme  enthusiasm — Edward 
Gordon  Craig.  To  save  the  discussion  of  him  for  the  last  article  in  the  series 
required  considerable  forebearance,  but  I  desired  to  get  as  long  a  perspective  as 
possible  before  I  trusted  myself  to  write  on  this  man  who  possesses  the  greatest 
imagination  in  the  theatre  of  our  time  if  not  of  all  modern  time. 

My  first  glimpse  of  Craig,  the  man,  came  in  Munich  in  July,  in  answer  to  a 
note  I  had  sent  him.  Writing  from  the  Arena  Goldoni,  in  Florence,  he  said :  "I 
shall  be  here  or  very  near  here  all  this  month — no  holidays  except  fresh  work. 
The  school  is  much  changed  since  I  planned  it  first.  It  is  a  real  instead  of 
a  theoretical  thing.  If  you  give  only  five  days  to  the  whole  of  Italy  it  is  your 
fault  if  you  miss  me.  Munich  holds  nothing  except  patterns  and  measuring 
sticks.    Italy  holds  a  spirit." 

Arriving  in  Florence,  I  went  to  the  offices  of  the  Mask,  the  quarterly 
magazine  which  is  published  to  spread  Gordon  Craig's  theories  of  the  new  art 
of  the  theatre  to  the  world.  There  I  made  my  appointment  through  Miss  Lees, 
his  secretary,  to  see  The  Chief.  It  was  midafternoon  under  the  hot  sun  of  sum- 
mer Italy  when  I  rang  the  bell  and  was  ushered  in  through  cloistered  rooms  to 
the  stage  of  the  secluded  open-air  theatre  which  serves  as  the  workshop  and 
schoolroom  of  the  master.  He  came  forward  to  greet  me  dressed  in  immaculate 
white,  his  flowing  prematurely  gray  hair  framing  a  face  whose  charm  betrayed 
its  Terry  ancestry. 

"You  must  admit,"  I  said  later  in  the  summer  to  an  Englishman  who  denied 
Craig  any  rank  as  a  creative  artist,  "you  must  admit  that  he  is  a  fascinating 
personality."  "Fascinating!"  came  the  reply.  "Of  course.  He  can't  help  it. 
He's  a  Terry." 

Between  Gordon  Craig  and  Ellen  Terry  there  is  the  most  ardent  kind  of 
hero  worship.  The  son  adores  the  mother  as  a  saint.  He  is  still  the  boy  of  four 
or  five  who  thinks  that  God  couldn't  create  a  more  wonderful  woman  than 
Ellen  Terry.  What  the  mother  thinks  of  the  son  I  recorded  at  length  at  the 
time  of  her  visit  to  Indianapolis  in  January. 

Over  the  teacups  Gordon  Craig  talked  of  his  mother  and  of  the  great  Irving, 
in  whose  company  he  visited  America  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  of  Duse  and 
the  spirit  of  Italy.  Then  came  a  trip  through  the  strange  byways  of  the  Arena, 
with  its  remains  of  a  medieval  monastery  and  its  century  old  open  air  theatre 
and  its  workshops  transformed  under  the  spirit  of  the  master  to  a  place  where 
song  and  joy  travel  hand  in  hand  with  daily  toil. 

*       *  * 

Gordon  Craig  is  first  and  always  the  artist.  Like  all  true  artists,  he  is 
willing  to  wait.  He  believes  that  he  is  right  and  that  if  his  vision  does  not 
come  true  in  his  own  day,  some  one  else  will  carry  it  on.  Like  all  true 
artists,  too,  he  makes  the  simple  tasks  of  every  day  a  matter  of  beauty  and 
skill  and  precision.  But  it  is  not  in  his  conscious  moments  as  overseer  that 
Gordon  Craig,  artist,  is  most  delightful.  The  artist  soul  shines  most  brightly 
when  he  is  fingering  the  pages  of  some  book  of  his  sketches  for  you.  His 
soul  feeds  on  the  beauty  of  line  and  movement  and  color.  He  will  take  you 
around  his  studio,  stop  before  a  marionette  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  and 
suck  supreme  joy  out  of  watching  the.  insinuating  curves  of  its  arms  as  he 
draws  them  out  and  back. 

In  fact,  Gordon  Craig  is  so  completely  and  unconsciously  the  artist  that  you 
aren't  quite  sure  where  his  practical  and  creative  side  ends  and  his  philosophical 
-and  imaginative  side  begins.  His  artistic  vision  is  clear,  but  his  expression  of 
it  in  words  is  vague  and  abstract.  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  many 
sincere  workers  in  the  theatre  fail  to  grasp  Craig's  message.  Although  he  is  a 
great  imaginer'  of  great  things,  he  is  not  a  great  advocate  Like  ^  all  artists, 
whatever  vision  comes  to  him  is  for  the  moment  the  greatest  thing  he  has 
dreamed.  If  that  vision  be  marionettes,  then  the  actor  must  depart  forever  from 
the  theatre.  If  that  vision  be  masks,  then  the  actor  may  remain  but  he  must 
wear  a  hard  and  fast  second  face  over  his  real  face.  If  Craig  goes  out  on  the 
street  and  finds  delight  in  watching  a  group  of  Italian  boys  clog  dancing,  then 
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back  to  his  school  he  goes  and  all  his  pupils  must  learn  clog  dancing  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  elements  in  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Gordon  Craig  thus  re- 
serves the  right  to  change  his  mind  or  his  imagination  as  often  as  he  pleases. 
Those  who  blindly  follow  that  imagination  find  themselves  in  difficulty  trying 
to  keep  up.  Sometimes  they  let  their  vision  crystalize  while  the  master  is  up 
and  on  to  something  new. 

And  so  you  will  find  dozens  of  allusions  in  our  public  prints  to  this  or  that 
"done  in  the  Gordon  Craig  manner."  "What  is  the  Gordon  Craig  manner?"  he 
asked  me.  "I  don't  know  what  it  is  myself,"  he  added.  The  truth  is  Craig 
grows  and  what  was  the  Craig  manner  ten  years  ago  has  been  forgotten  a 
dozen  times  by  the  Craig  of  today. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  impressed  only  by  the  actual  work  a  man 
has  done — the  tangible  things  you  can  stack  up  like  a  cord  of  wood.  Judged  by 
such  standards,  Gordon  Craig  is  a  mere  beginner.  In  his  forty-three  years  on 
this  earth  he  has  acted  some,  written  less  and  produced  still  less.  But  he  has 
thought  and  he  has  dreamed  and  he  has  experimented  more  than  all  the  mere 
workers  in  the  theatre  in  the  last  generation.  Until  two  years  ago  he  found 
an  outlet  for  his  pent-up  spirit  only  in  the  publication  of  his  quarterly  journal 
of  the  art  of  the  theatre,  "The  Mask,'  and  in  creating  designs  for  the  new  art  of 
the  theatre  which  he  exhibited  all  over  Europe.  But  two  years  ago  through  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  and  a  few  others  the  old  convent  and 
open  air  theatre  in  Florence,  known  as  the  Arena  Goldoni,  was  set  apart  fur  a 
school  for  the  art  of  the  theatre. 

This  school  is  not  a  school  at  all  in  the  modern  efficiency-mad  sense.  It  has 
no  curriculum;  it  has  no  definite  lessons  to  learn;  it  has  no  tests,  no  examina- 
tions ;  it  has  no  hours  for  classes.  It  does  have  an  open  door  both  in  and  out 
and  you  are  just  as  likely  to  leave  because  The  Chief  finds  you  a  hopeless 
piece  of  clay  as  you  are  because  you  find  him  an  idle  dreamer.  The  school 
comes  nearer  the  peripatetic  institutions  of  ancient  Greece  than  anything  in  our 
modern  cut-and-dried  education.  The  only  rule  that  hangs  over  you  is :  Ex- 
periment !  The  only  lesson  you  learn  is  Experiment !  The  only  aim  and  end 
of  your  existence  in  the  school  is:  Experiment! 

Probably  the  most  practical  results  of  the  two  years  of  experiment  in  the 
school  are  the  development  of  movable  screens  as  scenery  and  the  adjustable 
proscenium  arch,  both  of  which  Craig  has  patented  throughout  the  world.  "This 
is  what  we  believe  in  today,"  he  said  to  me  after  he  had  demonstrated  the 
strangely  powerful  emotional  effects  obtained  through  the  use  of  the  screens  with 
various  colored  lights.  "We  do  not  pretend  that  there  is  anything  final  about 
them.  If  we  discover  something  better  than  screens  tomorrow,  we'll  scrap  the 
screens  immediately." 

*      *  * 

The  future  of  the  School  for  the  Art  of  the  Theatre  is  problematical.  It 
depends  on  Craig's  ability  to  attract  men  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  inspiration 
and  experiment.  Probably  his  keenest  hope  is  that  some  of  the  creative  leaders 
of  our  stage  today  will  sacrifice  their  creative  work  for  a  time  and  come  and 
work  with  him. 

"Just  think,"  he  said  to  me,  "how  much  it  would  mean  to  the  development 
of  the.  art  of  the  theatre  if  such  men  as  Granville  Barker  or  Winthrop  Ames 
would  come  to  Florence  where  we  could  work  together.  Who  knows  but  that 
one  of  these  men  with  the  leisure  to  think  and  experiment  and  dream  might 
take  the  leadership  and  compel  me  to  follow !  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  art  of  the  theatre,  for  we  are  all  merely  workmen  toward  a 
common  goal." 
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THE  NEW  STAGECRAFT 


An  Exhibition  in  Detroit  Arranged  by  Sam  Hume 


The  people  of  America  have  heard  more  and  more  each  season  of  the 
great  progress  in  stage  design  and  theatrical  production  that  has  absorbed  the 
energies  of  the  theatre  directors  of  Germany  and  Russia  in  the  last  ten  years. 
By  original  and  distinguished  use  of  color  and  design,  new  beauty  has  been 
brought  into  the  playhouse,  beauty  especially  adapted  by  strict  stylization  to  the 
nature  of  drama  produced. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  such  work  came  through  Max  Reinhardt's  production 
of  "Sumurun"  three  years  ago.  Joseph  Urban's  settings  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  Livingston  Piatt's  designs  for  Miss  Anglin's  Shakespeare,  and  Mme. 
Pavlova's  reproductions  of  Bakst,  Sime,  Rothenstein,  Dubuginsky  and  Wilkinson 
have  further  acquainted  us  with  the  New  Stagecraft. 

Sam  Hume — himself  a  producer  and  designer  of  this  new  field — has  en- 
deavored to  gather  together  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  sketches, 
photographs  and  designs  of  stage  settings  and  costumes  by  such  leading  artists 
as  Gordon  Craig,  Leon  Bakst,  Adolf  Appia,  Fritz  Erler,  Alfred  Roller,  Alexandre 
Golovine,  Emil  Orlik,  and  the  many  German  artists  who  supply  designs  to  Max 
Reinhardt,  etc.  He  is  also  attempting  to  show  through  sketches  and  models 
by  Joseph  Urban,  Robert  Edmond  Jones  and  others  the  work  being  done  in  this 
country  or  by  native  artists  along  these  lines.  It  is  Mr.  Hume's  aim  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  Hght  effects  that  can  be  produced  on  stages  employing  the 
"Kuppel  Horizont"  or  Cupola  Horizon,  a  device  in  use  in  some  of  the  Continental 
theatres,  but  not  yet  seen  in  this  country.  A  brief  talk,  explaining  in  detail,  will 
precede  each  demonstration,  Kenneth  MacGowan. 

MODELS  BY  JOSEPH  URBAN. 

Of  Opera  Produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 

Joseph  Urban  stands  supreme  among  the  designers  in  this  country.  He  is 
practically  the  only  thoroughly  trained  representative  of  the  best  European 
methods  in  America  at  this  time.  Mr.  Urban,  who  is  a  Viennese,  was  trained 
as  an  architect.  He  furnished  and  decorated  the  Abdin  Palace  for  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  built  castles,  designed  monuments  and  planned  the  Czar  bridge  at  St. 
Petersburg,  for  which  an  international  prize  was  awarded  him.  Leaving  his  post 
as  artistic  adviser  to  the  Opera  House  in  Vienna,  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1912  to  the  Boston  Opera  House.  His  two  seasons  there  were  more  brilliant  by 
far  in  all  that  concerned  the  stage  than  any  other  American  theatre  could  boast. 
His  early  training  shows  in  all  his  work,  which  is  solid  and  massive,  with 
vigorous  outlines  and  firm  execution.  His  sense  of  style  is  that  of  the  mature 
artist.  Each  of  -  his  opera  settings  has  a  distinctiveness  and  individuality  of  its 
own,  and  duplicated  in  no  other.  Mr.  Urban's  settings  are  the  product  of  a 
most  wonderfully  fertile  creative  imagination.  His  versatility  seems  inexhaustible. 

In  the  exteriors  shown  here  Mr.  Urban's  use  of  the  cyclorama  or  semi- 
circular back  drop  is  to  be  noted.  In  the  settings  for  the  'Tales  of  Hoffman" 
an  inner  or  false  proscenium,  a  device  common  in  Europe,  is  employed.  This 
inner  proscenium,  which  remains  throughout  the  piece,  has  a  portal  in  the  right 
and  left  hand  pylon.  These  portals  are  used  for  exits  and  entrances  in  the 
various  scenes  set  behind  the  inner  frame.  Many  of  these  models  give  one  a 
very  good  idea  of  Mr.  Urban's  method  in  painting  the  large  scene.  Most  of 
Mr.  Urban's  work  is  executed  according  to  the  pointillage  method.  Instead 
of  painting  with  one  pigment  the  color  he  wishes  to  show,  he  paints  its  various 
component  parts  and  lets  them  mingle  before  the  spectator's  very  eyes,  when  the 
light  draws  them  out,  much  as  in  the  real  world. 

This  method  of  making  Hght  live  by  painting  its  component  parts  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  excellence  by  Mr.  Urban,  who  is  an  expert  in  its  use.  But  the 
more  important  use  of  this  method  consists  not  in  the  sense  of  motion  it  gives 
to  light,  but  in  the  way  it  enables  the  producer  to  put  any  number  of  potential 
colors  on  his  canvas,  each  waiting  its  time  to  be  revealed.  Any  color  which  he 
thus  puts  on  a  surface  will  remain  dark  until  it  is  brought  out  by  a  light  similar 
to  it.  Only  such  colors  are  revealed  as  correspond  to  the  light  used.  Thus  Mr. 
Urban  is  able  to  put  almost  any  number  of  colors  upon  his  canvas  if  he 
arranges  them  wisely.  It  is  because  of  this  spotting  or  pointillage  that  his  sur- 
faces change  so  remarkably  from  one  hue  to  an  utterly  different  one. 
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MODELS    BY   ROBERT 'e.  JONES. 

Perhaps  the  most  imaginative  of  the  young  American  designers  is  Robert 
Edmond  Jones,  who  has  recently  come  into  prominence  through  his  work  for 
Granville  Barker  in  New  York.  Born  in  New  Hampshire,  graduated  from 
Harvard,  and  for .  a  time  instructor  there  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
he  afterwards  went  to  Germany  where  he  studied  in  Berlin.  He  returned  to  New 
York  last  November  and  was  taken  over  by  the  New  York  Stage  Society.  On 
Granville  Barker's  arrival  he  was  transferred  to  his  staff  and  at  once  set  about 
designing  the  scenery  and  costumes  for  Anatole  France's  comedy,  "The  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife."  For  this  production  he  painted  the  scenery,  dyed  the 
materials,  fitted  the  costumes  and  head  dresses  and  even  made  the  shoes. 

"  The  Comedy  of  the  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife' — to  quote  France's 
title  in  full — passes  within  and  without  the  dwelling  of  Master  Leonard  Botal, 
judge  in  the  law  courts  of  medieval  Paris.  In  his  stage  direction,  though  France, 
with  barely  three  short  plays  for  occasional  pastime,  is  by  no  means  practiced 
man  of  the  theatre,  he  has  asked  for  scenic  suggestion  of  the  quays  about  the 
Pont-Neuf,  and  rather  elaborately  furnished  the  living-room  of  Master  Botal. 
Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Jones  have  simpHfied  these  prescriptions  and  in  their  setting 
there  is  hint  of  medieval  Paris  only  in  the  conventionalized  design  of  the  house 
and  in  the  costumes  of  the  personages.  The  spectators  simply  see  the  flat  and 
perspectiveless  side  of  Botal's  dwelling.  It  is  neutral  gray,  timbered  in  black. 
A  narrow  door  to  the  left  gives  entrance  to  it;  above  the  door  is  the  simplest 
of  little  balconies ;  further  toward  the  right  is  a  small  window,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  through  which  the  audience  catches  glimpses  of  figures  ascending 
and  descending  the  staircase  in  Master  Botal's  living-room.  High  in  the  wall 
and  opened  wide  to  the  auditorium,  that  room,  as  the  picture  herewith  suggests, 
fills  the  right  hand  of  the  stage.  It  is  shrewdly  balconied;  it  contains  no  more 
furniture  than  the  necessities  of  the  action  and  illusive  suggestion  require.  The 
whole  impression  is  simple,  grave,  reticent  and  decorative.  The  setting  is  part 
frame,  as  in  the  chamber,  and  part  background,  as  in  the  rest,  for  the  play.  It 
does  not  exactly  picture  the  scene;  it  merely  accords  decoratively  and  sugges- 
tively with  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  play.  Incidentally  also,  it  discloses 
in  Mr.  Jones'  work,  which  has  relied  rather  on  power  or  charm  of  color  for  its 
quality  and  suggestion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  costumes  of  the  diversified  folk 
of  the  play  seem  exactly  medieval  in  aspect  and  are  often  rich  in  color.  In 
the  eddying  action,  they  often  weave  vivid  patterns  of  their  own." — H.  T. 
Parker,  in  Boston  Transcript. 

11.  The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife. 

Granville  Barker  Production. 
The  gray,  black  and  gold  of  the  room  in  this  set  with  the  touch  of  red  in 
the  ladder,  make  it  an  ideal  background  for  all  colors. 

12.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

(An  Interpolated  Scene.) 
Of  this  Mr.  Jones  says : 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  trial  scene  the  curtain  rises 
on  this  picture :  The  silhouette  of  a  great  bridge,  along  which 
Shylock  passes  from  right  to  left,  black  against  a  dull  red  sky,  till 
he  is  lost  to  sight  in  a  tangle  of  masts  and  ropes."  The  scene  is 
done  wholly  in  black  against  an  intense  red  sky.  Mr.  Jones'  work 
in  connection  with  the  Deutsches  Theatre  in  Berlin  has  developed  in 
him  a  keen  sense  of  the  dramatic,  which  is  never  absent  from  his 
designs. 

13.  The  Cenci. 

model  by  will  roney. 

14.  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion. 

MODEL  by  JOSEPH  LINDON  SMITH. 

15.  Plan  and  the  Star. 

A  pantomime,  with  music  by  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  first 
produced  at  the  MacDowall  Festival,  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire; 

MODELS  BY  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN. 

Settings  for  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray's  Andromache,  Boston,  Mass. 

16.  The  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Pyrrhus. 

17.  The  Sacred  Gorge  of  Thetis  on  the  Sea  Coast  of  Phthia. 

MODELS  BY  C.  RAYMOND  JOHNSON. 

Productions  by  Maurice  Browne  at  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre. 
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18.  The  Trojan  Women  of  Euripides. 

For  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre  Company's  National  Tour  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party. 

19.  The  Medea  of  Euripides. 

MODEL   BY    SAM  HUME. 

Stage  of  the  Greek  Theatre  at  the  University  of  California. 

The  Theatre  patterned  after  the  ancient  one  at  Epidaurus, 
Greece,  was  designed  by  John  Galen  Howard,  San  Francisco. 

MODEL  BY  DOROTHY  AARONS. 

(Second  Years  Student  of  the  Detroit  School  of  Design.) 

20.  A  Setting  for  Ballet. 

MODELS   BY  CLIFFORD  F.  PEMBER. 

Productions   at   the   Toy   Theatre,  .  Boston. 

21.  Miss  Muffet's  Birthday  Party— The  Dream  Scene. 

"This  setting  did  not  in  the  least  suggest  a  real  wood,  but  it 
was  wood  of  childish  dream  expressed  in  terms  of  lime  and  color 
by  a  very  materially  helping  artist — a  bluish  wood,  a  pinkish  wood,  a 
radiant  wood,  a  wood  of  slender  and  drooping  trees  to  be  found  in 
no  mortal  forest,  and  a  wood  of  sunny  vistas  that  wandered  away 
into  other  nowheres,  in  which  artists  might  be  waiting  with  as  light, 
bright  colors,  and  so  happy  a  sense  of  half-primitive  and  half- 
conventionalized  fantasy." — H.  T.  Parker,  in  Boston  Transcript. 

22.  Great  Catherine — Scene  III. 

Production  by  Gertrude  Kingston,  Founder  of  the  Little  Theater, 
London. 

"This  is  a  model  of  the  settings  that  Mr.  Pember  of  the  Toy 
Theatre  designed  for  the  production  there  of  G.  Bernard  Shaw's 
play,  'Great  Catherine,'  seen  for  the  first  time  on  the  American 
stage.  It  represents  the  great  and  spacious  terrace  of  the  Empress's 
palace  in  the  St.  Petersburg  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  which  the 
third  scene  of  the  piece — it  is  not  divided  into  acts — passes." 

23.  Great  Catherine — Scene  I. 

The  scenery  for  this  piece  was  of  generalized  and  suggested,  rather 
than  detailed,  Russian  semblance. 

MODELS  BY  SAM  HUME. 

24.  Setting  for  the  Poetic  Drama. 

25.  Setting  for  the  Poetic  Drama. 

26.  Setting  for  the  Poetic  Drama. 

27.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra — Act  IV,  Scene  IX. 

28.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

A  Pantomime — Scenario  by  Sam  Hume.  Music  by  T.  M.  Spelman 
II.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  junction  of  the  streets  in  a  medieval 
town  about  midnight. 

29.  An  Arrangement  of  Screens. 

30.  Another  Arrangement  of  Screens. 

These  two  models — the  first  in  solid  color,  the  second  having 
the  surfaces  of  the  screens  decorated — are  intended  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  this  device  as  a  solution  of  the  often  perplexing 
question  of  scenery  on  limited  stages  and  for  groups  of  players  with 
limited  means  and  facilities.  They  cannot,  of  course,  be  employed 
for  all  plays,  but  for  many  comedies,  where  the  piece  depends  more 
upon  the  brilliance  of  the  dialogue  than  on  the  environment,  they 
make  an  excellent  stage  decoration.  These  two  arrangements  and 
decorations  are  purely  arbitrary. 

31.  The  Chinese  Lantern. 

By  Laurence  Housman. 

"The  setting  was  a  sharply  conceived  conventional  interior 
(Japanese  rather  than  Chinese  in  effect  but  so  are  the  names  of  H. 
Housman's  characters),  eliminating  all  detail  that  did  not  take 
its  place  in  the  organic  design.  It  was  seen  through  a  rectangular, 
red-orange  frame,  bearing  Chinese  characters — no  doubt  profitable 
words  of  counsel  for  young  ladies'  seminaries.  The  chief  colors 
of  the  main  set  were  vivid  red  and  green  against  a  ground  tone  of 
pale  orange-yellow,  all  broken  up  by  the  rectangular  black  lines  of 
the  supposed  bamboo  structure." — H.  K.  Moderwell,  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


THE  .ESTHETICS  OF  THE  NEW  STAGING 


Thomas  H.  Dickinson 


It  is  my  purpose  to  make  a  short  survey  of  the  new  staging  in  the  light  of 
permanent  dramatic  principles. 

At  the  outset  I  am  going  to  accept  it  as  a  truism  that  there  are  few  changes 
from  age  to  age  in  the  principles  of  an  art.  Such  changes  as  we  find  are  changes 
in  practice,  and  they  are  made  in  deference  to  a  demand  for  more  expressive- 
ness, and  for  more  ready  and  flexible  mediums. 

It  is  the  business  of  every  art  to  incorporate  into  itself  "all  there  is"  in 
the  artist's  world.  As  new  zones  of  sensation  and  thought  open  to  the  artist 
he  always  turns  to  new  mediums  by  which  to  compass  these  zones.  And  the 
medium  in  its  new  use  is  hailed  as  a  discovery.  But  the  discovery  had  been 
made  before  this. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  dramatic  art  lately  to  take  to  itself  a  set  of 
instruments,  some  of  which  are  new,  and  some  old  but  lately  fallen  into  disuse. 
These  instruments  are  not  changing  the  principles  of  dramatic  art.  They  are 
merely  keeping  it  abreast  of  the  times. 

I  have  among  my  books  T.  P.  Cooke's  prompt  copy  of  one  of  Faucit's 
plays  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  In  this  play  the  following  scenery  is 
called  for: 

"Scene  I.  Opens  with  the  gradual  dispersing  of  the  mists  of  morning  twi- 
light, the  rising  beams  of  the  sun  breaking  occasionally  through.  On  one  side  of 
the  stage  the  body  of  a  large  mill,  mill-stream  and  flood  gates,  the  water  in 
places  gushing  through  them,  the  stream  meanders  off  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
over  which  in  the  distance  is  thrown  a  rustic  stone  bridge.  On  the  opposite  side 
to  the  mill,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  it,  the  miller's  house.  The  perspective  filled 
up  with  corn  fields,  rural  and  picturesque  scenery,  etc.  MUSIC." 

"Later  in  the  Act.  The  sun  by  this  time  has  risen,  and  illuminated  the  whole 
landscape,  which  in  the  front  and  back  ground  is  now  all  in  motion.  Figures 
occupy  the  distant  hills  and  fields,  employed  in  different  works  of  agriculture. 
Giles  and  George  return  to  the  mill,  and  opening  various  shutters  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  mill  is  seen  at  work  through  all  the  numerous  openings. 
George  perceived  employed  in  one  story.  Giles  in  another.  The  different  locks 
are  worked,  the  water  rushes  and  falls,  and  various  barges  work  their  way  up 
the  stream." 

How  stale  these  beauties  now  appear.  Their  freshness  is  now  lost  in  a 
century  of  debased  repetition,  of  harping  on  one  theme,  of  playing  with  one  set 
of  instruments.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  wrote  these  descriptions, 
and  called  for  these  effects  with  a  glow  of  new-found  power.  Is  there  in  the 
new  discoveries  of  stage-craft  anything  not  of  a  piece  with  this  description  of 
a  stage  effect  written  a  century  ago?  Is  there  indeed  anything  inconsistent  with 
the  creations  of  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones  three  hundred  years  ago?  The  modern 
producer  is  doing  just  what  Faucit  and  Cooke,  and  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones  did. 
He  is  seeking  for  more  expressiveness.  He  is  pressing  out  the  boundaries  of 
his  art  technique.   He  is  creating  new  instrumentalities. 

In  its  broad  sense  the  "new  staging"  may  refer  to  all  the  innovations  that 
have  come  into  dr&matic  presentation  and  theory  through  the  application  of 
invention,  the  researches  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  archaeology,  and  the  new 
aesthetics  of  the  mise  en  scene.  These  have  been  the  results  of  the  inventions 
in  electric  light,  the  researches  in  costume,  custom,  race  ceremonial,  and  the 
working  out  of  the  theory  of  the  scene  as  a  modified  form  of  mural  painting. 
By  this  it  was  discovered  that  wings  and  flies,  sky  drops  and  footlights  did  not 
give  a  true  effect  of  nature,  and  in  pursuit  of  a  beautiful  truth,  the  blue  or  grey 
cloth,  the  flat  piece  set,  the  shadowless  light,  were  introduced.  By  this  principle 
the  new  staging  meant  simply  pursuing  one  step  further  the  ideal  of  presenta- 
tive  reality  that  had  governed  dramatic  presentation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  in  this  respect  there  is  nothing  new  whatever  in  the 
principle  of  the  new  staging.  There  is  simply  the  discarding  of  the  outworn 
and  crude  machinery  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  flexible  machinery. 

But  there  is  one  sense  in  which  the  term  "The  new  staging"  may  be  applied 
to  a  more  specific  movement.  This  movement  involves  something  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  art  of  the  stage  from  the  other  arts.    It  is  this  late  contribution  to 
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dramatic  theory  and  practice  that  most  repays  present  attention,  for  by  it  the 
new  staging  provides  a  new  convention  of  theatric  expression  interposed,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  playwright  and  the  audience.  It  is  the  principle  of  this  new 
convention  and  its  method  of  operation  that  provides  my  problem. 

For  what  purpose  does  this  new  convention  exist  and  by  what  means  does 
it  work?  It  exists  to  provide  a  new  and  more  formal  and  more  exact  medium 
of  presentative  symbolism  than  has  been  possible  or  conceivable  under  the  older 
technique.  The  fault  of  the  old  technique  was  that  it  was  subject  to  accident, 
that  it  was  temperamental.  It  was  the  fruit  of  warm  emotion,  not  cold  form; 
of  glowing  enthusiasm,  not  intellectual  control.  Its  effects  were  gained  by 
superfluity  and  gloss  rather  than  by  poise  and  perfection.  The  method  of  the 
new  convention  is  to  create  exacter  expressive  values,  under  the  control  of  the 
artist,  and  subject  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the  expert.  It  brings  within  reach 
of  the  harder  faculties  all  the  refined  processes  by  which  the  rarer  zones  are 
expressed. 

What  are  the  factors  of  this  new  convention?  They  are  three.  All  of  these 
have  been  the  result  of  the  application  of  invention,  and  science,  and  aesthetic 
principle  to  the  practice  of  the  theatre.  All  work  together  to  make  a  single  con- 
vention through  the  medium  of  which  the  dynamic  idea  of  art  finds  expression. 

The  first  of  the  factors  of  the  new  convention  is  the  plastic,  which  recog- 
nizes the  place  in  theatric  art  of  the  static,  the  statuesque,  what  Maeterlinck 
has  called  "the"  open  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  the  face  or  hands  at  rest." 
This  element  is  found  in  the  action  and  plastic  arranging  of  masses  of  people 
and  in  the  folds  of  draperies,  the  set  of  screens,  of  columns,  and  vases.  It  goes 
back  to  first  principles,  to  the  buildings  and  sculptures  of  the  Greeks,  the  vases 
and  friezes  of  the  East,  the  fundamental  lines  taken  by  hanging  cloths,  and 
hv  r^asses  of  matter. 

The  second  of  these  factors  is  the  sonant  factor.  Like  that  of  the  plastic 
this  is  no  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  world.  It  is  present  in  the  earliest 
war  chants  and  incantations ;  it  is  found  in  the  canting  of  the  Hebrew  ritual, 
in  the  Gregorian  chant  that  is  older  than  Gregory,  in  the  mourning  dirge  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  keening  of  the  Irish.  This  factor  is  the  acceptance  and  the 
elevation  into  a  convention  by  art  of  the  common  sonant  factors  of  human  ex- 
pression. It  is  found  wherever  a  poet  reads  his  own  lines ;  it  is  in  the  cere- 
monials of  war,  of  burial,  and  of  worship  of  all  peoples. 

It  is  in  the  third  factor  alone  that  the  new  mechanical  contribution  is  made 
to  the  new  convention.  This  is  in  the  factor  of  light  and  color,  separate  from 
masses  and  lines  and  design.  It  has  only  been  lately  that  human  science,  and 
after  this,  the  artists  have  been  able  to  analyze  light  and  color  into  their  elements. 
Therefore,  only  lately,  have  men  begun  to  see  the  world  of  light  and  color,  as  it 
is.  Naturally  the  ability  to  use  light  and  color  wisely  did  not  come  until  after 
the  knowledge  of  these  had  been  attained.  First  came  the  spectroscope,  then 
the  seeing  eye,  then  the  revealing  hand.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  color 
was  never  used.  But  the  color  and  light  that  have  been  used,  have  been  either 
crude  or  simple.  They  have  not  been  knowing.  They  have  been  as  with  the 
western  Asiatics,  heavy  and  mordant,  or  as  with  the  eastern  Asiatics,  childlike 
and  simple.  In  neither  case  was  color  used  with  flexibility  and  learning.  Today 
we  know  color.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  whole  history  of  the  use  of  light 
in  art,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  with  the  use  of  design. 

By  what  means  is  this  new  convention  to  be  used  on  the  stage?  In  seeking 
for  an  answer,  it  has  to  be  noticed  that  the  new  staging  is  based  upon  the  ascer- 
tainable and  exact  data  of  the  plastic,  the  sonant,  and  the  luminescent.  None  of 
these  are  left  to  chance.  All  are  regulated  and  governed.  By  time,  space,  and 
kinetic  measures,  the  convention  is  formalized.  It  further  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  convention  stands  between  the  source  or  spring  of  action,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  impression  like  sundering  bars,  or  like  a  screen  of  meshes  that  lets 
the  light  through  but  analyzes  it. 

These  conditions  of  the  new  staging  seem  to  apply  to  the  expression  of  the 
art,  the  principle  of  ornament.  What  are  the  qualities  of  ornament?  The  free 
aesthetic  principle  expressed  in  a  formula.  Form  without  evocation.  Design 
without  suggestion.  The  pattern  of  beauty  generalized,  multiplied,  and  crystal- 
lized. You  can  carry  ornament  as  high  as  you  can  carry  free  lyrical  expression, 
but  ornament  is  always  mood  denuded  and  intellectualized.  The  life  that  made 
the  beautiful  convolutions,  has  died  within  the  shell.  Pure  ornament  is  one  of 
the  highest  reaches  of  a  rt.   It  is  so  high  that  it  is  cold. 

Now,  this  doe.i  not  mean,  that  ornament  may  not  be  an  acceptable  medium 
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of  artistic  expression.  It  means  that  when  it  is  used,  it  must  be  accepted  under 
a  certain  developed  and  recondite  assumption.  Like  the  classic  rules  of  tragedy, 
the  medium  of  ornament  limits  the  play  to  a  certain  kind  of  appeal.  It  can  be 
a  medium  only  for  certain  kinds  of  expression,  for  certain  types  of  mood.  And 
the  first  mark  of  mastery  is  to  know  to  which  type  the  new  convention  is  adapted. 
When  I  see  a  play  produced  through  this  new  medium,  I  feel  that  the  artist  has 
purposely  restricted  himself  in  order  that  he  may  purify  his  medium,  that  his 
action  may  take  place  behind  a  veil.  I  feel  that  his  material  was  so  fine  that  in 
order  to  get  at  the  heart  of  its  mystery,  he  had  to  ask  us  to  change  our  values. 

Now  in  these  days,  there  is  place  for  this  kind  of  expression :  generalized, 
not  concrete,  not  personalized,  the  beauty  beyond  the  veil,  in  the  world  of  pure 
form.  This  beauty  does  not  appeal  to  the  sentiments,  is  quite  dissociated  from 
the  plunge  of  experience,  calls  for  no  sympathy,  is  offered  as  an  objective  con- 
tribution to  harmonics,  the  concourse  of  equivalent  symbols.  There  is  place  in 
drama  for  this  as  is  shown  in  the  plays  of  recent  writers,  plays  that  reflect  the 
new  epicureanism.  In  the  theatre  of  Maeterlinck,  Hofmannsthal,  D'Annunzio, 
Bracco,  Lord  Dunsany,  Gibson,  we  find  plays  written  for  a  stage  far  removed 
from  the  stage  of  cluttered  facts;  for  a  stage  in  some  generalized  world  of 
ordered  and  refined  beauty. 

If  we  weep  at  the  tragedies  of  this  school,  it  should  be  tears  of  joy  at  a 
thing  exquisitely  done.  For  certainly,  sympathy  is  not  called  for  in  this  world 
so  unlike  ours.  They,  are  indeed  puppets  who  would  play  most  adequately  the 
long  chase  of  Golaud  after  Pelleas  in  the  silent  forest.  Their  loves  and  their 
fears  are  as  cold  as  those  of  the  nymphs  of  Keats. 

There  is  another  type  of  play  congruent  to  our  time  that  demands  this  new 
staging.  It  is  the  play  of  grotesque  comedy  arising  out  of  the  ironic  outlook 
on  life  as  a  place  of  accidents  and  inconsequences,  curious  puzzles  and  cork- 
screw paths.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  school  of  ornament,  which  is  a  school  of 
thought,  imposing  its  outlook  on  art,  and  interposing  its  method  between  art  and 
a  watching  world.  Now  I  hold,  that  this  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  thoughtful  age, 
an  age  that  finds  reality  only  in  dreams,  and  in  the  projections  of  its  own  imagin- 
ings, or  what  Anatole  France  calls  "an  age  of  librarians."  Such  an  age  must 
have  its  comedy,  and  such  comedy  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  crude  engines  of 
naturalism.  The  setting,  the  costume,  the  action  must  be  in  another  convention, 
the  playful  disordered  order  of  doubt  and  fantasy.  A  play  of  this  kind  permits 
the  method  of  the  new  staging,  for  there  is  here  no  question  of  the  accurate 
representation  of  life.  The  idea  is  to  give  a  grotesque  transcript  in  the  shape  of 
a  formula.  And  setting  and  plot  and  action,  even  ceremony,  are  judged  not  so 
much  by  their  fidelity  to  fact,  as  by  their  ability  to  give  a  decorative  commentary 
on  general  ideas.  These  plays  do  not  alone  belong  to  our  time.  The  vulgar 
comedy  of  Aristophanes,  the  comedy  of  the  Harlequin,  the  scholarly  buffoonery 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Hans  Sachs  and  the  English  Interlude,  the  comedy  of 
Anatole  France,  of  Shaw,  of  Granville  Barker,  belong  to  this  class.  It  is  of  this 
kind,  that  we  are  always  to  remember  that  "it  is  not  so,"  and  the  whole  structure 
is  to  be  judged  not  by  its  masses,  but  by  its  gargoyles. 

But  if  there  are  some  things  the  new  staging  can  and  does  do  supremely 
well,  there  are  some  things  it  cannot  do,  and  it  should  not  be  set  to  doing.  And 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  limit  it  to  its  proper  sphere.  On  account  of  its 
formalizing  character,  its  method  of  drawing  a  veil  between  the  subject  and 
the  audience,  the  new  staging  is  not  appropriate  to  that  kind  of  production  that 
demands  an  immediate  expression  of  genuine  feeling.  Most  of  the  older  order 
of  plays  depended  upon  the  transparent  medium  between  the  play  and  the 
audience.  The  fact  that  the  colored  m.edium  has  now  been  found  to  have  some 
potency,  should  not  be  permitted  to  demand  the  application  of  this  system  to 
all  plays.  There  are  plays  that  do  not  need  to  be  presented  from  a  distance. 
These  are  the  plays  that  demand  a  poignant  intimacy  of  attack.  Such  plays, 
for  instance,  are  the  Greek  tragedies  and  Shakespeare.  I  knbw  it  is  said  that 
the  Greek  tragedies  were  presented  in  the  cermonial  way.  For  my  part  I  know 
only  that  the  Greek  plays  demand  for  their  interpretation  today  the  stripping 
of  emotion  bare  before  the  audience,  with  no  impeding  formula.  ^  Of  all  trage- 
dies these  most  rest  on  the  heart,  with  a  kind  of  naked  passion  of  appeal. 
When  one  attempts  to  present  a  Greek  tragedy  by  stylization,  he  immures  the 
first  long,  slow  preparation,  full  of  beautiful  and  poignant  philosophy,  behind 
gaily  decked  but  hard  screens  of  sense.  But  at  the  end  when  the  tragedy 
has  gathered  force,  the  pulsing  feeling  presses  forth  and  breaks  the  bonds  of 
ornament.    Then  only  does  the  tragedy  become  itself,  through  the  discarding 
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of  the  new  formula.  Nor  does  Shakespeare  adapt  himself  to  the  new  conven- 
tion. I  know  that  he  is  much  presented  so,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  con- 
vention that  presents  the  concrete  joyousness  of  "As  You  Like  It"  and  "Mid- 
summer Night[s  Dream."  These  are  not  figures  of  ornament.  They  are  fig- 
ments of  imagination,  as  far  from  the  cold  lights  of  decorative  reason  as  they 
are  from  the  rational  schemes  of  French  classicism.  And  how  would  Hamlet's 
thought  of  Macbeth's  distraction,  so  thrillingly  brought  home  in  a  genius  of 
observation  be  when  filtered  through  the  medium  of  stylization? 

Another  eternal  form  of  theatric  art  that  will  always  demand  the  conven- 
tions of  the  older  staging  is  brilliant  comedy.  To  this  form  of  art,  foot-lights 
are  not  mere  accessories.  They  are  the  symbols  of  being ;  the  exemplars  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  form.  The  theory  of  foot-lights  and  the  theory  of  make-up 
are  conjoint,  and  both  are  essential  to  the  idea  of  brilliant  comedy.  They  exist 
on  the  principle  of  high-lights,  of  an  elevated  and  at  the  same  time  refined 
standard  of  reality.  So  far  from  universalizing  the  stage  in  a  dim  and  ordered 
suggestiveness,  they  point  it  in  a  refined  and  idealized  epitome.  Any  attempt  to 
present  the  comedy  of  manners  by  means  of  the  formula  of  the  grotesque,  or 
the  plastic  arts  of  vague  suggestion,  would  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  consideration.  As  long  as  there  is  comedy  it  will  take  place  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  civilized  men  and  women,  and  the  stage  will  be  called  upon  to  present 
these  scenes  with  a  bright  light  shining  full  upon  them. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  new  staging  has  come  in  to  fill  a  want  in 
our  dramatic  art.  It  has  provided  an  aesthetic  in  dramatic  art  which  corre- 
sponds in  seriousness  with  the  principles  that  have  been  worked  out  for  other 
arts  of  our  time.  But  the  new  staging  is  not  to  usurp  the  stage.  It  is  likely 
indeed  that  as  time  passes  and  its  work  in  the  reinvoking  of  imagination  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  it  will  take  a  smaller  place.  Its  vogue  today  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  over-emphasis  of  naturalism  and  the  eugenic  purpose  in 
recent  art.  It  has  represented  again  the  isolated  and  private  note.  But  there 
are  still  fields  of  dramatic  art  of  which  it  is  not  an  instrument.  These  are 
particularly  the  fields  of  the  tragedy  of  fate  and  of  personal  weakness,  and 
the  field  of  brilliant  comedy.  I  have  purposely  avoided  mentioning  the  fields 
of  bourgeois  tragedy  and  of  naturalism,  for  the  reason  that  these  not  having 
existed  in  classical  times,  they  may  not  withstand  the  collapse  that  may  follow 
our  own  times. 
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THE  EXPERIMENTAL  THEATRE 


THE  LITTLE  THEATRE:    Maurice  Browne 

The  reason  why  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre  stands  today  as  the  one  undis- 
puted success  in  the  new  movement  in  the  American  theatre  is  because  its 
founders  knew  what  they  wanted  and  did  not  compromise.  This  experimental 
movemeiit  is  a  manifestation  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  contem- 
porary stage,  a  revolt  against  present  theatrical  conditions,  which  has  gradually 
been  making  itself  articulate.  We  are  experimenting  to  find  out  what  is 
wrong,  as  Appia,  Dalcroze,  Reinhardt  and  others  have  experimented,  discover- 
ing anew  that  the  theatre  is  primarily  a  place  to  see,  as  the  Greeks  kn^w,  and 
the  Elizabethans.  The  Elizabethan  play,  like  the  Greek,  was  primarily  not  a 
written  drama,  a  thing  to  be  heard,  but  an  enacted  drama,  a  thing  to  be  seen. 
Later  came  the  appeal  through  the  ear  to  intellect  and  the  musical  sense ;  it 
was  found  to  be  an  artistic  gain  that  what  was  pantomimed  should  also  be 
uttered.  Still  later,  the  other  senses  began  to  receive  their  recognition,  with 
the  use  of  incense,  for  example,  in  religious  ritual,  itself  a  form  of  dramatic 
presentation. 

There  are  three  elements  in  dramatic  presentation  today — movement,  light 
and  sound.  The  problem  that  all  artists  of  the  theatre  have  to  face  is  how 
to  fuse  these  three  into  an  organic  entity,  a  convincing  and  compelling  reality. 
In  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  the  fusion  of  movement,  light  and  instrumental 
music  has  been  made  successfully,  but  not  since  the  days  of  Greek  drama  has 
Europe  had  such  a  fusion  of  movement,  not  to  mention  light,  with  the  uttered 
word. 

The  Chicago  Little  Theatre  has  attempted  to  achieve  this  fusion.  Obviously, 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  reaHstic  or  naturalistic  means,  but  must  be  stylized, 
just  as  Craig,  by  the  patient  study  of  muscles  in  action,  learned  to  stylize  move- 
ment itself.  Craig,  however,  and  Bakst,  also,  believe  that  the  uttered  word 
cannot  be  fused  with  pure  drama.  This  misconception  is  apparently  due  to  the 
facts,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  human  voice  has  not  been  and  is  not  used  aright 
in  the  theatre,  and  that  on  the  other  the  audiences  have  not  learned  to  listen. 
The  human  voice  needs  to  be  stylized,  and  the  audience  needs  to  give,  for,  like 
the  participant  at  the  sacrament,  the  spectator,  or  the  listener,  is  an  integral 
part  of  drama.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  audience  is  eager  to  give,  if  the 
opportunity  to  give  is  offered.  It  has  iDeen  a  startling  revelation  to  me  to 
realize  how  hungry  the  people  of  this  country  are  for  beauty,  to  see  how 
eagerly,  for  example,  they  have  welcomed  the  revival  of  Greek  tragedy.  That 
demand  is  going  to  be  satisfied ;  some  of  us  today  are  trying  to  satisfy  it ;  and 
if  those  who  want  to  turn  the  stage  into  a  pulpit  or  a  brothel  don't  like  the 
new  movement  in  the  theater,  they  can  lump  it.    For  it  has  come  to  stay. 

Fundamental  good  is  needed  to  counterbalance  the  fundamental  evil  in 
human  nature,  such  evil  as  is  convulsing  Europe  now — the  evil  of  stupidity. 
Such  fundamental  good  is  the  desire  to  serve  arid  to  worship.  The  theater 
was  in  Greece  a  place  for  both.  It  was  a  religion  in  India.  To  mediaeval 
monks  it  was  beginning  to  be  a  religion.  It  is  a  religion  today,  to  those  who 
are  pouring  out  their  souls  on  its  altars,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty,  the  spirit  of 
worship,  and  the  spirit  of  service  will  survive  when  all  that  we  call  civilization 
is  forgotten  dust.  Help  us  to  restore  the  theatre  to  its  own  place,  to  rebuild 
that  living  Temple  where  the  God  of  Beauty  may  be  worshipped  purely,  joy- 
fully and  impersonally. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAYHOUSE:    Miss  Grace  Griswold 

I  wish  first  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Saylor  has  already  said,  that  the  theatre 
must  get  back  to  the  people.  The  hope  of  the  stage  in  this  country  is  from 
the  amateur  field;  for  there  alone  at  present  can  be  found  the  freedom  in  which 
art  can  thrive.  We  have  now  no  school  for  the  development  of  histrionic  ability. 
There  are  no  stock  companies  of  the  Daly,  Empire  and  Lyceum  qualit}^  where 
actors  played  a  variety  of  roles  with  plenty  of  time  to  learn  them  thoroughly. 
Now  the  actor  is  selected  because  he  "Looks  the  part" ;  it  is  the  age  of  "types." 
If  he  misses  the  first  rehearsal,  he  probably  loses  his  only  chance  to  learn  the 
story  of  the  play.  He  is  given  a  part  with  enigmatical  cues,  and  if  he  shows 
a  glimmer  of  intelligence  in  reading  the  lines — sometimes  if  he  doesn't — he  is 
coached  into  it.    If  he  makes  a  hit,  he  is  thenceforward  that  "type"  for  the 
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rest  of  his  professional  career.  He  is  a  safe  investment  in  that  line.  Similarly, 
the  selection  of  plays  is  subject  to  the  "safety  first"  test.  Necessarily  so  in  a 
commercialized  theater. 

As  we  have  seen  this  evening,  however,  and  elsewhere,  a  new  spirit  is  abroad 
in  the  land,  a  desire  for  new  forms,  for  a  more  spontaneous  and  unfettered 
expression.  Little  Theatres  are  springing  up  everywhere,  financed  by  groups 
and  individuals  to  house  and  visualize  this  new  spirit ;  and  where  theatres  cannot 
be  had,  halls,  lofts  and  even  the  out-of-doors  are  made  to  serve. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  experiments  is  that  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse  in  New  York  with  which  I  am  at  present  associated  as  man- 
ager. It  was  built  to  house  the  festival  and  dramatic  clubs  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement.  This  settlement  was  started  many  years  ago  by  Miss  Lillian  Wald 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  living  conditions  and  carrying  nursing  into 
the  homes  of  the  lower  East  Side.  In  this  work  she  was  aided  by  Mr.  Schiff 
and  other  philanthropists,  including  Misses  Alice  and  Irene  Lewisohn,  who 
concerned  themselves  especially  with  the  educational  and  entertainment  activi- 
ties of  the  Settlement,  starting  the  festival  groups  for  dancing  and  the  dramatic 
clubs  for  theatrical  performances.  These  have  been  in  existence  for  eighf 
years ;  and  until  the  Playhouse  was  opened  on  Lincoln's  birthday  of  this  year, 
have  given  their  performances  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Settlement,  in  neighbor- 
hood halls,  and  sometimes  in  the  street — notably  the  historic  pageant  of  1913. 
Their  work,  developing  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  Lemoyne 
and  other  competent  coaches,  attracted  no  little  attention,  because  of  the 
excellent  choice  of  material,  the  simple  directness  of  the  acting,  and  the  no 
less  simple  beauty  and  artistry  of  the  settings.  The  Playhouse,  therefore,  was 
not  a  mushroom  growth.  It  was  built  to  supply  a  need,  an  expression  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  though  it  was  private  capital  that  furnished  the  means. 

The  Playhouse  is  equipped  with  every  modern  improvement,  clean  and 
sanitary  throughout — airy,  comfortable  dressing  rooms,  a  kitchenette  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  come  directly  from  business  to  rehearsal  or  perform- 
ance, a  large  clubroom  for  meetings,  rehearsals  and  dances,  and  a  roof  garden 
to  be  used  as  a  summer  playground  for  the  neighborhood  children  and  evening 
dances  for  the  young  people.  The  auditorium,  simply  and  tastefully  decorated, 
seats  four  hundred,  and  is  equipped  with  a  booth  containing  the  latest  Powers 
motion  picture  machine,  a  stereoptican  and  a  spotlight.  The  stage  has  the 
plaster  wall  for  the  new  effects  in  reflected  lighting  and  a  fine  electrical  equip- 
ment. 

The  policy  of  the  Playhouse  is  twofold,  embracing  the  week-end  perform* 
ances  of  drama  by  The  Neighborhood  Players  and  visiting  companies,  and  the 
mid-week  bill  of  motion  pictures  and  specialties.  For  the  former,  the  admission 
is  twenty-five  cents,  and  for  the  latter,  five  cents.  We  started  with  ten  cents, 
but  found  that  it  was  more  than  the  neighborhood  was  accustomed  to,  more 
than  the  people  whom  we  especially  wished  to  serve  could  afford. 

The  house  opened  with  "Jeptha's  Daughter,"  a  festival  play  from  the  Bible 
story.  The  stage  pictures  were  very  beautiful,  especially  those  which  made 
use  of  the  luminous  sky  effects  on  the  back  wall — produced  entirely  by  the 
lighting.  The  costumes  were  a  triumph  in  economy,  seventy-nine  of  them, 
with  an  outlay  of  about  forty  dollars,  designed,  dyed  and  stencilled  by  the 
Settlement  people,  the  children  making  the  artificial  flowers  that  were  used  in 
profusion.  "Jeptha's  Daughter"  ran  for  five  week-ends,  followed  by  a  triple 
bill  from  the  dramatic  group,  consisting  of  Lord  Dunsany's  "Glittering  Gate," 
"Tethered  Sheep,"  written  by  a  New  York  newspaper  man,  and  "The  Maker 
of  Dreams."  These  also  ran  for  several  weeks,  drawing  a  large  contingent  of 
art  lovers  from  up-town,  as  did  "Jeptha's  Daughter,"  and  eliciting  much  favor- 
able comment  from  the  press. 

As  the  Neighborhood  Players  were  composed  of  working  people  who 
could  give  only  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  to  rehearsals,  there  were  necessary 
intervals  between  their  productions,  filled  by  outside  attractions,  amongst  which 
the  Irish  Players  of  America,  with  Whitford  Kane  as  the  star,  are  of  special 
interest,  as  The  Playhouse  had  the  pleasure  of  launching  them  in  three  one-act 
plays,  "Lonesome-like,"  "Red  Turf"  and  "The  Double  Courtship,"  which  de- 
lighted our  audiences  for  several  weeks.  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "The  Shadow" 
and  Robert  Whittier  in  "Ghosts"  complete  the  present  list.  We  are  to  have 
next  the  Yiddish  Players. 

For  the  current  mid-week  program  we  have  secured  some  very  beautiful 
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pictures  of  The  Life  of  Shakespeare  in  Stratford  and  London,  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  The  Road  to  Yesterday,  Friday  night  being  given  over  to  Ellen  Terry  in 
Shakespearean  readings. 

For  the  installation  of  our  moving-picture  programs,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Clement,  who  managed  the  Bijou  Theatre,  Boston,  for  several  years,  on  very 
unique  lines,  was  called  in  to  direct  the  equipment  and  assist  for  a  time  in  the 
selection  and  operation  of  the  programs.  Her  system  of  time  sheets,  by  which 
the  whole  work  of  the  theatre  is  parcelled  out  and  assigned  and  kept  account 
of,  if  adopted  everywhere,  would  save  an  infinite  amount  of  friction  and  clear 
the  decks  for  the  artistic  factors  in  the  theatre  to  accomplish  results  now 
impossible  and  with  an  economy  of  force  all  around.  A  committee  on  dressing 
room  reform  would  then  be  superfluous,  as  there  would  be  nothing  to  reform. 

The  vaudeville  features  of  the  picture  programs  have  thus  far  consisted 
chiefly  of  dancing  and  concert  numbers.  The  choice  is  not  easy  in  a  market 
flooded  with  the  vulgar,  the  obvious,  the  inartistic  and  the  hackneyed.  Some  of 
our  programs  have  been  too  educational.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  theatre  is  the 
home  of  emotions,  and  the  public  of  Grand  Street,  as  elsewhere,  must  be  stirred 
and  entertained,  if  it  is  to  be  held.  The  educational  picture  may  be  slipped  in  un- 
obtrusively, but  it  must  not  be  made  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  program. 

THE  LITTLE  THEATRE  TENDENCY:  By  Jack  Randall  Crawford- Yale 

This  subject  to  my  mind  divides  itself  in  two  heads  and  my  ideas  on 
them  have  been  drawn  largely  from  personal  experience.  First,  the  little 
theatre  must  be  real  and  vital.  Some  years  ago  I  was  associated  with  Comyns 
Carr,  Henry  Irving's  manager.  He  had  been  with  the  Mermaid  Society  which 
trained  and  organized  audiences  for  a  little  theatre  and  presented  plays  well 
done.  It  was  they  who  introduced  Russian  plays  to  London.  They  rented  a 
theatre  and  were  entirely  successful  the  first  year.  In  their  second  yt3.v  Gran- 
ville Barker  started  the  Court  Theatre,  which  grew  out  of  the  Stage  Society. 
The  two  exchanged  actors, .  and  were  competitors  of  the  most  friendly  sort, 
Mr.  Barker  was  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  for  that  reason  was  rather  dis- 
gusted by  those  who  have  always  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  world  has 
never  been  quite  the  same  since  Aeschylus  died.  He  soon  transcended  every 
one  in  theatrical  management.  He  knows  what  it  is  to  suffer  from  being  made 
a  fad,  and  has  learned  how  to  avoid  that  catastrophe.  The  first  essential  to 
a  little  theatre  then  is  that  it  must  be  real  and  vital. 

The  second  essential  is  that  it  must  have  plays.  It  should  develop  dramat- 
ists as  Miss  Horniman  in  Manchester  and  the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  have 
done.  They  have  a  remarkable  repertory  of  plays,  and  are  a  stimulus  to  native 
writers.  Stanley  Houghton  was  aroused  by  Miss  Horniman.  Young  native 
talent  does  not  work  well  without  this  direct  encouragement  and  stimulus,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  Northampton.  To  build  up  native  theatres  we  must 
bring  out  creative  work.  On  the  practical  side  JSIorthampton  has  a  very  ordi- 
nary stock  company,  an  old-fashioned  stage,  and  they  paint  their  own  scener3^ 
They  cannot  produce  the  kind  of  things  a  Httle  theatre  should  do,  and  I  would 
say  to  anyone  contemplating  organizing  a  little  theatre,  "Sweep  away  all  the 
old  paraphernaHa  and  have  the  theatre  designed  along  simple  lines.  Don't 
compete  with  the  present-day  commercial  theatre."  The  simpler  the  stage  is, 
the  easier  it  is  to  handle.  At  Yale  we  produced  on  the  campus  four  one-act 
plays  at  a  cost  of  about  $97.00.  Every  institution  that  can  have  a  regular 
museum  can  also  have  a  theatrical  museum  for  costumes  and  properties.  The 
best  actors  are  the  inteUigent,  trained  amateurs,  provided  always  that  they  have 
in  them  the  dramatic  material.  You  don't  need  footlights;  they  are  only  a 
nuisance.  As  to  getting  a  company  trained — I  was  once  asked  how  much  time 
I  would  want  to  train  a  stock  company  to  give  some  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and 
answered,  "li  professional  actors,  three  months ;  if  amateurs,  one  month."  Old 
players  who  only  know  types  and  traditions  are  very  hard  to  train.  At  Yale 
we  had  formerly  a  professional  director  who  had  only  one  set  of  tricks,  and 
had  no  conception  of  his  opportunity  with  fresh  unspoiled  material  put  under 
his  charge.  We  put  in  his  place  a  last  year's  graduate,  who  became  the  best 
coach  we  have  ever  had  at  Yale.  This  criticism  of  the  professional  coach 
does  not  apply  to  the  directors  who  are  artists ;  but  these  do  not  coach  amateurs. 

Nothing  would  so  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  national  drama  as  such 
theatres,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  Drama  League  to  inspire  amateurs  and 
to  train  audiences  and  to  make  every  Little  Theatre  vital,  sane,  and  powerful. 
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THE  DRAMA  LEAGUE  BULLETIN 

A  Criticism  of  Criticisms 

By  Otto  Heller,  Ph.  D. 


The  position  in  which  I  am  placed  by  your  invitation  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  the  Drama  League  bulletins  ij  by  no  means  grateful  and  enviable.  For  I  am 
guiltily  conscious  of  appearing  before  this  throng  of  enthusiasts  as  the  sole  advo- 
catus  diaboli,  and  already  I  read  in  some  faces  the  crushing  rebuke  administered 
in  Goethe's  Faust  to  the  evil  parent  of  all  negative  criticism: 

"Hast  thou,  then,  nothing  more  to  mention? 
Com'st  ever,  thus,  with  ill  intention? 
Find'st  nothing  right  on  earth,  eternally?" 

So  let  me  state  at  the  outset,  by  way  of  self -justification,  that  my  concep- 
tion of  the  proper  function  of  criticism  is  hardly  the  sort  of  which  you  would 
disapprove  on  principle.  I  do  not  aspire  to  be  one  of  those  captious  individuals 
whose  greatest  pleasure  consists  in  making  the  worst  of  other  people's  best.  But 
in  the  present  case  two  considerations  would  seem  to  necessitate  a  procedure 
which  constitutes  in  a  way  a  criticism  of  criticisms  and  is,  to  that  extent,  cer- 
tainly a  twofold  remove  from  a  creative  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  hour. 

In  the  first  place,  all  our  methods  of  coping  with  the  fundamental  problem 
of  bettering  the  coiiditions  of  the  theatre  are  confessedly  still  in  the  experimental 
stage ;  in  the  second  place,  while  we  make  all  due  allowance  for  differences  in  the 
existing  local  situations  and  circumstances,  yet  we  are  determinedly  striving  for 
an  approximate  uniformity  of  critical  standards,  without  which  indeed  the  edu- 
cational effect  of  our  endeavors  cannot  be  made  to  count  for  very  much. 

Now  the  bulletins  issued  by  each  Drama  League  Center  and  distributed 
among  its  members  are  at  present  our  principal  vehicle  of  educational  influence. 
Hence,  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  reflect  the  higher  notions 
about  dramatic  art  for  which  our  movement  is  known  to  stand.  And  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  in  many  of  these  circulars  a  considerable  measure 
of  good  judgment  is  made  manifest.  Speaking  from  a  personal  point  of  view, 
it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  demonstrate  by  a  mere  reference  to  some  of  the  notices, 
my  own  conception  of  what  a  Drama  League  bulletin  should  be  like.  For  in- 
stance. Bulletin  1  of  Los  Angeles  Center  (on  Galsworthy's  "The  Pigeon")  satis- 
fies almost  ideally  my  own  notions.  Another  perfectly  satisfactory  bulletin  I 
would  name  is  No.  14  of  Chicago  Center,  announcing  the  farewell  engagement 
of  Forbes-Robertson.  Chicago  comment,  as  a  rule,  is  fair-minded  and  interest- 
ing, and  its  authors  do  not  frequently  shirk  the  duty  of  meting  out  blame  where 
it  is  deserved  without  the  performance  of  which  duty  the  League  would  be  little 
more  than  a  disseminator  of  banal  reclame.  No.  46  quite  properly  scores  the 
staging  of  "Everyman,"  for  the  good  reason  that  the  minor  parts,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  not  sufficiently  well  taken  to  make  a  balanced  production,  and  No. 
32,  discussing  Hastings'  "The  New  Sin,"  administers  the  following  pungent  and 
extremely  pertinent  rebuke:  "The  play  in  its  original  form  is  relentless,  bitter 
and  unflinching,  the  bitterest  kind  of  comedy.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  why  Act  IV,  with  its  old  style  romantic  finale,  should  have  been  added 
for  the  American  audience  when  the  play  was  accepted  and  approved  in  England 
in  its  more  severe  and  restricted  form.".  Again,  the  bulletins  of  New  York 
Center  in  most  cases  steer  clear  of  the  besetting  danger  of  fulsome  eulogy  and 
embody  much  sound  and  admirable  advice.  The  notices  of  Knoblauch's  "Marie- 
Odile,"  DeCroisset's  "The  Hawk"  and  Anthony  Hope's  "The  Adventures  of 
Lady  Ursula"  were  greatly  to  my  liking.  And  I  ^yould  heartily  recommend  for 
general  imitation  the  critical  attitude  betokened  in  the  special  note  published 
September,  1914 :  "Among  all  the  new  plays  of  the  season,  the  Playgoing  Com- 
mittee did  not  find  any  worthy  of  serious  attention  or  si»gnificant  enough  to  war- 
rant the  issuance  of  a  regular  Drama  League  bulletin  until  'The  Elder  Son.' " 

But  our  bulletins,  taken  by  and  large,  are  open  to  some  rather  seriou^  objec- 
tions, and  since  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  bringing  these  home  than  direct 
quotation,  I  want  to  bespeak  for  myself  a  blanket  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
play-going  committees  whose  products  my  citations  might  seem  to  disparage. 

The  fault  of  our  bulletins  first  to  be  mentioned  because  it  is  the  most 
prevalent,  is  the  half-souled  endorsement,  the  approval  by  extenuation  as  it  were, 
of  inferior  offerings.    Numerous  occurrences  of  this  wholly  misapplied  leniency 
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could  be  instanced.  We  may  perhaps  let  it  pass  for  polite  circumlocution  when 
we  are  informed  that  in  The  Yellow  Ticket  the  Russian  setting  and  earnest  con- 
scientious work  of  Miss  Reed  and  her  company  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  situ- 
ations which  would  otherwise  seem  extravagant ;  and  we  may  receive  the  Chicago 
statement  that  the  "supporting  company  (of  The  Legend  of  Leonora')  contains 
a  number  of  competent  players"  as  a  mild  and  harmless  compound  of  blame  and 
praise  or  take  it  as  an  exercise  in  the  technique  of  equivocation  when  we  read  on : 
"the  material  is  thin  and  the  structure  is  not  good;  but  Barrie,  as  ever  a  law 
unto  himself,  carries  the  interest  uninjured  by  unexpected  turns,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  incongruous,  etc."  But  I  fail  to  see  any  practical  utility  in  fea- 
turing a  dramatic  produce  that  is  described  as  "an  old-fashioned  romantic  play 
with  elements  of  farce  depicting  the  transitory  happiness  of  the  conventional 
mode  of  city  life"  (No.  42  of  Philadelphia  Center  on  "Years  of  Discretion"  by 
Frederick  and  Fanny  Hatton).  What  purpose  can  it  serve  to  draw  distinctions 
like  the  following:  "Although  the  play  lacks  literary  distinction,  it  is  well  con- 
structed. The  melodramatic  treatment  of  the  theme  seems  innate  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  material  itself."  (No,  12  of  New  York  on  Morton's  "The  Yellow 
Ticket")  ?  And  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  sponsoring  a  play  of  which  the 
following  is  the  only  good  to  be  said:  "there  has  been  evidently  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  authors  to  present  any  serious  problem  or  to  strive  after  orig- 
inality, but  the  play  achieved  its  proper  function  of  amusing  its  audience"  (Wash- 
ington bulletin  on  "Marrying  Money"  by  Paget  and  Margurgh)  ?  Assuredly 
it  is  the  proper  function  of  certain  plays  merely  to  amuse  their  audience,  but  is  it 
the  proper  function  of  the  Drama  League  to  encourage  that  kind  of  amusement? 

An  inspection  of  the  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  plays  so  far  "bulletined" 
by  the  "producing  centers"  awakens  some  suspicion  that  the  play-going  com- 
mittees are  prone  to  a  very  fargoing  catholicity  of  taste.  Among  the  250  pro- 
ductions on  the  list  I  find  some  which  only  the  longest  stretch  of  the  most  elastic 
esthetic  conscience  can  pull  over  into  the  category  of  worthy  drama :  "Officer 
666,"  "The  Misleading  Lady,"  "Miss  Dudelsack,"  "Nobody's  Widow,"  and  worse. 
And  by  the  way,  a  repertory  of  250  plays  mostly  of  recent  origin  and  covering  a 
period  of  hardly  more  than  three  seasons,  leads  one  to  think  that  either  the  gen- 
eral complaint  about  the  scantiness  of  dramatic  production  is  foolish  or  else  that 
our  play-going  committees  deal  with  managers  in  a  spirit  of  sinfully  extravagant 
generosity.  So  soon  as  we  concede  the  ability  to  amuse  as  a  claim  to  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  League,  we  shall  have  to  establish  some  sort  of  qualitative  test  for 
admission  to  our  membership.  We  want  to  cater  only  to  those  people  whose 
capacity  for  dramatic  enjoyment  is  limited  to  right  things  and  right  ways. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  one  thing  to  find  fault  with  the  excessive  broad- 
mindedness  of  our  committees,  but  quite  another  thing  to  define  the  sort  of  play 
which,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  worthy  of  a  bulletin.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the 
great  and  obvious  difficulty,  our  sole  rational  basis  for  a  consensus,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  enthusiastic  co-operation,  lies  in  just  such  a  definition,  toward 
which  accordingly  we  must  strive  and  work.  Whilst  the  establishment  of  true 
and  widely  acceptable  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  plays  has  perhaps  been  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  play-going  committees  as  their  principal  function,  the 
vexing  problem  does  not  appear  to  have  been  brought  perceptibly  nearer  to  its 
solution.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  committees  frankly  admit  that  they 
do  not  judge  according  to  the  absolute  standards  of  dramatic  criticism.  It  is 
enough,  in  their  estimate,  for  a  dramatic  entertainment  to  "measure  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  any  one  recognized  division  of  the  drama" ;  but  as 
I  survey  that  list  of  bulletins  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  even  this  rela- 
tive method  of  appraisal  is  consistently  followed  out. 

Anyway,  this  ultra-liberal  attitude  results  of  necessity  in  something  dan- 
gerously akin  to  critical  self-stultification,  as  a  few  extracts  will  go  to  show.  No. 
31  of  Chicago  floridly  describes  R.  W.  Tully's  "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  as  "a 
Hawaiian  play  of  the  nineties  before  annexation.  .  .  .  Authentical  and  vivid 
coloring  are  given  to  the  play  by  a  group  of  native  Hawaiians  who,  with  weird 
music,  the  graceful  Hulu  dance,  and  impressive  religious  rites,  blend  the  situation 
into  a  perfect  picture  of  the  lotus  land"  .  .  ,  "the  play  is  crude,"  this  bulletin 
goes  ou  to  say,  "the  transitions  not  always  smooth — the  colloquy  not  highly  fin- 
ished, etc."  The  dubious  merits  of  Bayard  Veilliers'  "Within  the  Law"  are  sum- 
marized in  No.  43  of  Philadelphia,  as  follows:  "A  frankly  melodramatic  play, 
dealing  in  vigorous  fashion  with  a  theme  related  to  criminal  life."  A  Washing- 
ton bulletin  recommends  "Too  Many  Cooks,"  by  Frank  Craven,  as  "a  very 
amusing  farce-comedy.  It  is  built  upon  a  theme  which  is  very  human  and  very 
common  to  everyday  life,  and  the  author  has  imparted  much  originality  (  !)  by  his 
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clever   treatment.    .    .    .    For   light   and   wholesome   entertaiiiment(  !)  'Too 
Many  Cooks'  furnishes  an  unusually  enjoyable  evening." 

Other  quite  common  faults  of  the  bulletins  are  an  over-indulgence  in  the 
superlative  epithet  and  the  too  frequent  recourse  to  hollow^  hand-me-down 
phrases.  Washington  once  referred  to  dear  Jimmie  Barrie  as  "the  master  reader 
of  human  foibles."  In  many  cases  excellence  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  on 
hearsay  or  the  warrant  of  a  name.  With  chronic  recurrence  we  are  assured 
that  Ethel  Barrymore  and  Miaude  Adams  are  "naturally  very  charming."  (No. 
45  of  Philadelphia.)  "The  fact,"  so  the  same  center  informs  us,  "that  Mr. 
Winthrop  Ames  has  revived  'The  Truth'  with  Miss  Becky  Warder  is  ample 
warrant  for  a  worthy  performance,"  The  less  than  mediocre  performance  of  the 
protagonist  in  "Damaged  Goods"  draws  this  high  encomium:  "Mr.  Bennett,  • 
in  the  role  of  Georges  Dupont,  the  young  Frenchman  upon  whom  the  narra- 
tive (  !)  turns,  plays  it  with  utmost  fidelity  to  both  the  racial  and  the  social  type, 
the  convincing  quality  and  technical  finish  of  his  characterization  emphasizing 
the  recognized  versatility  of  his  art."  No.  42  of  Chicago  is  a  model  of  dramatic 
criticism  in  the  nutshell :  "  'What  the  Public  Wants'  is  one  of  the  best  news- 
paper plays  (  !)  of  recent  years." 

Very  distasteful  to  me  is  further  the  forceful  extraction  of  moral  lessons 
from  the  plays  under  discussion,  the  more  so  since  the  requisite  straining  after 
brevity  leads  easily  to  vague  and  anything  but  glittering  generalizations.  Already 
the  bald  statement  of  the  theme  or  thesis  opens  up  a  wild  field  of  crude  misin- 
terpretations. Is  the  real  spiritual  content  of  Rostand's  "Chantecler"  captured 
in  this  dry  formula,  "the  joy  that  comes  from  love  of  work,  faith  in  the 
future,  and  constant  turning  tow.ard  the  light"?  (No.  32'  of  Chicago.)  Or  is 
the  significance  of  Maeterlinck's  "The  Blue  Bird"  even  remotely  hinted  in  this 
synoptic  table  made  in  Chicago :  "Blue  Bird — human  happiness ;  Tyltyl  and 
Mytyl — Humanity,  find  their  real  happiness  in  their  home  of  Here  and  Now 
when  they  perform  an  act  of  unselfish  service"? 

Many  of  the  bulletins  abound  in  trite  moralizings  like  this  one,  originated 
by  New  York  and  approvingly  repeated  by  Washington :  "The  theme  of  'The 
Will,'  by  Barrie,  is  the  power  for  evil  that  lies  in  a  love  for  money."  From 
Paterson's  "Rebellion"  (designated  as  "a  piece  of  realism  of  the  best  school") 
is  culled  the  brand-new  "lesson"  that  "the  woman  who  lives  with  a  man  whom 
she  does  not  love  is  not  true  to  herself."  In  this  connection  I  would  earnestly 
plead  for  the  suppression  of  the  obnoxious  custom  of  palming  off  pinchbeck 
epigrams  under  a  special  caption,  as  Golden  Sayings.  What  if  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas  does  say :  "Hate  generates  one  of  the  deadliest  poisons  in  nature,"  does 
that  make  the  sentiment  less  banal  or  the  form  less  hackneyed? 

Still  more  to  be  objected  to,  esthetically,  is  the  downright  confusion  too  fre- 
quently met  with  between  ethical  and  artistic  values.  Largely  this  is  the  result  of 
a  pedagogical  solicitude  determined  to  foster  drama  in  usum  delphinii.  Does 
not  perhaps  "The  Mollusk,"  by  Davies,  deserve  recommendation  on  higher 
grounds  than  that  of  being  "a  charming  play  for  young  people"?  It  is  on  the 
pedagogical  scales  that  "Our  Children,"  by  Louis  K.  Anspacher,  is  weighed  and 
pronounced  good  and  full  weight  and  some  extra.  Thus  speaketh  Chicago, 
with  its  notorious  local  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  good  and  the  true  and  the 
beautiful:  "The  play  is  distinctively  human  (a  favorite  bulletin  phrase,  by 
the  way),  and  universal  in  its  appeal  (ditto)  ...  its  wholesomeness 
('wholesome'  and  'clean'  are  interchangeable  terms  in  bulletin  jargon)  and 
freedom  from  anything  bordering  upon  a  problem  play  makes  it  unusually  desir- 
able for  young  people."  God  save  the  young  from  problems  and  problem  plays, 
but  for  consumption  by  grownups  this  health  certificate  renders  "Our  Children" 
a  bit  suspect ;  for  its  "distinct  humanity"  and  "universal  appeal"  bespeak  an 
overdose  of  that  certified  milk  of  human  kindness  which  so  dearly  loves  to 
mix  with  mush.  Fortunately,  our  dramatists  also  furnish  as  a  reasonable  offset 
for  juvenile  plays,  drama  for  parents  only.  No.  19  of  Chicago  extols  "Cowards," 
by  Robert  M.  Lovett,  as  "a  play  of  remarkable  ability  ^nd  intense  dramatic 
power" ;  its  structure  is  "a  triumph."  Ah,  but  in  large  capitals,  thickly  under- 
scored, comes  the  "Keep  Out"  notice:  "The  Drama  League  recommends  this 
play  to  parents  only  and  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  no  young  person  of 
either  sex  should  see  it."  I  willingly  leave  the  Playgoing  Committee  in  Chicago 
and  elsewhere  to  decide  whether  that  emphatic  warning  is  consistent  with  the 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  "Damaged  Goods,"  "The  Blindness  of  Virture,"  or 
"Hindie  Wakes,"  all  of  which  are  advertised  as  "powerful  protests  against  sex 
ignorance."    But  the  Drama  League  itself  requires  a  timely  caution,  namely, 
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against  the  relegation  of  the  artistic  interest  in  drama  to  a  secondary  position 
and  the  insidious  substitution  of  moral  censorship  for  legitimate  dramatic 
criticism. 

One  other  feature  of  bulletin  construction  seems  to  me  open  to  criticism. 
Some  of  the  committees  are  addicted  to  a  lengthy  narrative  reproduction  of 
the  plot.  This  habit  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  Washington  bulletins  on 
Willard  Mack's  "So  Mkich  for  So  Much,"  and  on  Edward  Knoblauch's  "My 
Lady's  Dress" ;  in  Philadelphia  on  "Years  of  Discretion,"  by  the  Hattons,  and  in 
Chicago  on  "The  Strange  Woman,"  by  William  Hurlbut.  In  my  opinion  bulle- 
tins should  never  descant  upon  the  story  of  a  play ;  I  consider  even  a  brief  ab- 
stract or  digest  of  the  plot  a  wholly  unnecessary  adjunct  of  bulletin  criticism. 

In  coming  at  last  to  the  general  question  of  a  suitable  and  efficacious  tech- 
nique for  the  construction  of  the  Drama  League  bulletins,  I  feel  strongly  con- 
vinced that  this  feature  of  our  work  should  be  regarded  more  strictly  than  has 
been  done  in  the  past  as  a  form  of  individual  dramatic  criticism.  It  must  ac- 
cordingly maintain  a  close  connection  with  the  higher  literary  endeavor.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  read  in  a  special  circular  letter  a  warning  to  bulletin 
composers  against  the  danger  of  becoming  "academic,  even  efifete."  When  clap- 
trap melodrama  like  "Under  Cover"  is  brought  commendingly  to  the  notice  of 
our  members  for  being  "a  story  of  detectives  and  smuggling  to  delight  the  lover 
of  such  tales,"  the  greater  danger  of  unabashedly  reverting  to  primitive  stand- 
ards has  surely  not  been  avoided.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  profess  in  matters 
of  artistic  progress  the  democratic  faith  in  its  extreme  and  intransigent  form. 
In  my  judgment,  the  bulletin  should  address  itself  to  the  advanced  class  of 
playgoers;  and  because  of  this  it  should  never  descend  to  utter  triviality  or  sen- 
sationalism, no  matter  how  casual  must  be  its  form  of  presentment  from  the 
fact  of  its  hurried  preparation. 

Now  you  have  invited  me  to  make  some  definite  suggestions  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  bulletins — not  because,  perchance,  you  suspect  me  of  a  lot 
of  hidden  wisdom,  but  just  because  I  have  repeatedly,  though  always  in  private, 
expressed  my  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  bulletin  in  its  present  aspects.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  shirk  this  part  of  my  assignment  on  the  plea  that  one 
may  be  able  to  tell  where  the  shoe  pinches  without  claiming  to  be  a  shoemaker. 
Still  I  will  venture  upon  a  few  suggestions,  mainly  in  order  to  stir  up  your  own 
thoughts  on  the  subject. 

To  begin  with,  then,  I  should  always  give  preference  to  local,  made-to- 
order  bulletins  over  the  hand-me-downs  from  New  York  and  Chicago.  In 
constructing  these  the  local  committees  should  emancipate  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  obsessive  influence  of  earlier  appraisements,  even  though 
these  proceed  from  a  stronger  focus  of  dramatic  interest.  To  aim  for  uniformity 
of  opinion  does  not  seem  desirable.  The  bulletins  ought  to  convey  the  imme- 
diate, spontaneous  impressions  of  competent  lovers  and  students  of  drama,  no 
more  than  that.  Each  center  must  develop  its  own  court  of  dramatic  critics 
who  frankly  give  their  verdict  unprejudiced  by  what  others  have  said  or  writ- 
ten. For  I  have  in  mind  as  the  proper  type  of  Drama  League  members  persons 
mature  and  thoughtful  enough  to  take  each  man's  censure  and  reserve  their  own 
judgment.  But  about  the  wisdom  of  creating  such  a  jury  by  fiat,  as  it  were,  I 
have  my  serious  doubts. 

My  opinion  on  this  point  does  not  commit  me  to  advocacy  of  a  general  cen- 
trifugal policy.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  our  bulletins  are  a  species  of  ad- 
vertisements, however  legitimate  and  unselfish.  We,  therefore,  have  to  select 
with  some  care  that  for  which  we  officially  stand  sponsor.  Hence,  I  believe  in 
strict  centralization  in  one  respect  at  least.  The  selection  of  the  plays  to  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  our  members  should,  if  possible,  be  made  a  national, 
not  local,  function.  A  small  and  fairly -permanent  board  of  experts  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  for  obvious  reasons,  might  be  entrusted  with  the  selection 
of  plays  to  be  "bulletined."  The  form  and  typographical  make-up  of  the 
various  bulletins  might  well  be  uniform.  Beyond  that  "standardization"  need 
hardly  go.  The  mechanical  distribution  of  critical  judgment  under  a  scheme  of 
rigid  captions  is  preposterous.  Play,  Author,  Theatre,  Company — so  far  so  well. 
But — Theme,  Plot,  Structure,  Dialogue,  Acting — that  savors  less  of  analysis  than 
of  decomposition. 

Then  comes  the  very  important  question,  by  whom  shall  the  local  bulletins 
be  made?  At  present  most  bulletins  reflect  the  colorless  compromise  which 
alone  can  result  from  the  impartial  compounding  or  averaging  of  conflicting 
verdicts.    Because  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  it  is  precisely  the  spicy  touches 
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of  personality  that  have  to  be  eliminated,  it  is  found  that  a  group  of  competent 
and  keenly  observant  critics  are  capable  of  producing  in  concert  the  stalest 
and  most  insipid  bulletins. 

Without  any  insinuations  against  any  present  writers  of  bulletins,  I  fear 
that  under  the  existing  system  there  is  too  little  opportunity  for  the  best  judges 
of  drama  to  make  their  counsel  heard ;  for  they  are  too  apt  to  be  independent 
and  unconciliatory  in  their  opinions  and  refractory  to  compromise.  To  operate 
the  bulletin  service  on  its  present  lines  to  a  practical  purpose,  the  Playgoing 
Committees  will  have  to  be  recruited  largely  from  the  class  of  steady  and  hard- 
ened theater-goers.  I  mean  people  so  attached  to  that  form  of  amusement  that 
week  in  ^d  week  out,  night  after  night,  they  extract  a  surrogate  pleasure  from 
performances  of  which  not  one  out  of  ten  is  worth  the  cost  in  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  price  of  admission.  I  am  not  saying  that  our  Playgoing  Commit- 
tees are  made  up  by  the  class  just  referred  to,  but  directly  and  indirectly  the 
influence  of  that  class  is  bound  to  grow  apace  with  the  general  membership. 
I  hold  that  the  only  persons  whose  opinion  should  filter  into  the  bulletins  are 
those  who  expect  big  things  from  the  drama,  and  they  are  hardly  to  be  found 
among  the  veteran  first-nighters.  The  proper  judges  are  the  persons  who  look 
in  the  American  drama  of  today  for  good  form,  fine  fact,  poetic  feeling,  intel- 
lectual distinction,  moral  individuality,  imagination,  breadth  of  vision,  and  depth 
of  understanding;  for  those  things,  in  fine,  to  which  we  are  plainly  entitled 
from  artists  and  poets  if  we  are  to  acknowledge  them  our  superiors  and  betters. 
Our  bulletins  should  always  be  framed  by  persons  incapable  of  enduring,  let 
alone  enjoying,  theatrical  performances  that  are  utterly  banal,  pusillanimous, 
stereotyped,  maudlin,  sickly,  cheap,  sentimental,  claptrap,  sensational,  slovenly 
and  altogether  nauseating. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  practical  to  restrict  the  office  of  the  Playgoing  Com- 
mittee so  as  to  make  it  responsible  only  for  the  getting  up  of  the  bulletin,  not  for 
the  critical  opinions  presented.  I  have  in  mind  a  procedure  somewhat  like  the 
following:  Representatives  of  the  local  committee  attend  the  premiere  of  every 
play  designated  by  the  National  Committee.  Their  own  views  are  expressed 
jointly  or  separately,  whichever  is  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  Likewise, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  superadd  the  opinions  of  other  Drama  League  members 
whom  they  deem  worthy  of  quotation.  Blanks  spaced  for  a  limited  number  of 
words  can  be  distributed  for  this  purpose  and  gathered  at  the  close  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  then  printed  in  unedited  form  over  the  signature  of  the  writers.  Each 
bulletin  can  embody  from  three  or  four  to  six  or  eight  various  estimates,  dealing 
with  the  play  as  a  whole  or  with  particular  aspects  or  details.  Voluntary  con- 
tributions can  also  find  a  place.  However  odd  and  impracticable  the  method 
may  seem  at  first,  it  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it  as  a  sure  means  of  stimu- 
lating interest  in  wider  circles  of  our  membership.  My  own  hope  for  the  genera- 
tion or  regeneration  of  drama  in  this  country  is  fastened  not  on  schools  and 
courses  in  playwriting,  but  almost  wholly  on  the  wider  dissemination  of  the 
spirit  of  criticism,  which,  in  my  acceptation  of  the  word,  connotes  a  capacity  for 
judicious  interpretation  and  appreciation. 

The  bulletin  is  the  Drama  League's  chief  device  for  building  up  an  audi- 
ence. Perhaps  the  League  has  been  too  sanguine  in  its  prognosis  of  the  near 
future,  prornulgated  in  one  of  our  pamphlets :  "Given  a  receptive  theater-going 
public,  definitely  announcing  its  interest  in  good  plays,  the  managers  will  quickly 
put  on  such  plays ;  the  dramatists  will  respond  to  the  call,  and  the  theatre  will 
be  transformed.  But  first  an  organized  audience  must  be  created."  I  do  not 
share  this  too  optimistic  belief  that  good  plays  well  acted  spring  up  over  night 
like  mushrooms  as  the  natural  and  immediate  consequence  of  public  demand. 
The  course  of  evolution  is  not  as  simple  and  easy  as  all  that.  And,  like  any 
other  reform,  the  change  of  the  public  taste  and  the  dignification  of  the  theater 
will  require  much  hard  work  and  fine  strenuous  fighting — all  the  more  reason 
why  we  who  believe  in  the  League  as  a  lever  of  reform  should  be  willing  to  ex- 
change our  views  in  regard  to  the  campaign.  True  it  is  that  our  foremost  duty 
is  the  creation  of  an  organized  audience,  but  we  must  learn  to  build  up  an  audi- 
ence that  will  attend  the  drama,  instead  of,  as  the  phrase  goes,  patronizing  it. 
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THE  USES  OF  THE  BULLETIN 


By  Elizabeth  R.  Hunt 


Let  us  begin  by  observing  that  these  bulletins  must  be,  first  of  all, 
League  bulletins.  Now,  what  is  a  league?  The  very  word  is  modern,  for 
most  of  us  can  remember  when  there  were  no  leagues  of  any  kind,  to 
serve  any  purpose;  and  it  connotes  much  that  is  contemporary  and  demo- 
cratic in  spirit.  This  new  manifestation  of  social  awakening  which  we 
call  a  league  is  an  organization  depending  for  its  power,  usefulness,  and 
very  existence  upon  two  things:  numbers,  and  voluntary  concerted  action. 
It  is  a  massing  of  many  forces  to  press  at  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time;  a  sort  of  peaceable  Macedonian  phalanx.  It  may  be  aided  and  en- 
couraged in  many  ways — by  money,  by  influence,  by  talent,  etc.,  but  none 
of  these  things  can  make  it.  If  a  modern  league,  whatever  its  name, 
whatever  it  tries  to  do,  begins  to  lose  numbers  and  becomes  "select";  if  the 
departments  or  local  organizations  which  it  binds  together  in  a  great 
whole  show  a  disposition  to  be  distinct  and  distinguished  and  individual, 
then  the  league  may  be  all  sorts  of  other  things,  but  it  will  not  be  much 
of  a  success  as  a  league. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  late  Mr.  Moody,  that  he  used  to  come  bustling 
into  his  big  mission  Sunday  school  in  Chicago  and  say:  "I  do  hope  this 
will  never  get  to  be  an  orderly  school."  For  my  part,  I  hope  that  neither 
this  league  nor,  worse  still,  any  part  of  it,  will  ever  get  to  be  select,  re- 
stricted, distinguished.  In  our  relation  to  the  general  organization  as  mem- 
bers of  local  centers,  it  is  worth  our  v.'hile  to  give  up  a  great  deal  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  in  line,  and  all  working  together  as  far  as  possible  to  ac- 
complish the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  We  can  find  opportunity  in 
other  societies  and  clubs  to  be  original  and  select  and  have  a  style  of  our 
own.  Here  we  must  be  broad  minded  and  inclusive,  thinking,  writing, 
speaking  and  acting  in  liberal  terms,  intelligible  to  many  people  and  to 
many  different  kinds  of  people.  Special  problems  must  be  solved  with  an 
eye  upon  the  horizon,  and  general  questions  must  be  answered  for  the  use 
and  service  of  the  small  groups  that  are  included  in  the  whole.  That  is  the 
league  idea. 

These,  then,  should  be  League  bulletins  with  all  that  the  word  means. 
But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  this  League  is  not  only  large,  extensive, 
but  that  it  has  become  with  bewildering  suddenness  absolutely  national  in' 
its  scope — belonging  to  the  whole  country.  And  that  imposes  certain  con- 
ditions. We  have,  it  is  true,  a  remarkably  homogeneous  country  for_  its 
size;  the  world  has  never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  New  England  is  a 
great  deal  more  like  California,  for  all  the  thousands  of  miles  between,  than 
Scotland  is  like  Wales,  though  they  can  almost  join  hands.  But  there  are 
differences  even  in  our  country;  and  one  marked  divergence  is  that  between 
the  great  city  and  the  small  town.  This  divergence,  under  the  influence  of 
the  telephone  and  the  interurban  electric  car  line,  ought  to  be_  closing  up 
and  disappearing.  But  really  it  seems  in  many  ways  to  be  widening,  till 
it  looks  as  if  some  great  reaction  must  be  near. 

Meantime,  any  league  that  aims  to  be  really  national  needs  the  influence 
of  the  small  town  for  its  soul's  good,  to  save  it  from  sophistication,  to  keep 
it  in  plain  sight  of  primal  needs  and  wants,  and  to  prevent  it  from  culti- 
vating what  may  be  called  a  citified  provinciality — because  there  is  such  a 
thing.  And  every  small  town  in  the  League  needs  to  be  kept  under  con- 
stant national  influences,  to  bring  the  world  near,  and  to  preserve  it  from 
its  special  danger  of  provinciality.  There  must  be  constant  action  and  re- 
action and  interaction  of  influences  from  within  out  and  from  without  in. 
The  true  league  idea  always  is  that  the  part  needs  the  whole  and  the  whole 
needs  the  part. 

If  this  be  in  any  measure  true  in  general  of  the  modern  phenomenon 
which  we  call  a  league,  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  kind  of  league  that  we 
have  formed  in  the  interest  of  good  drama.  A  drama  league  ought  of  all 
in  the  world,  to  be  large  minded,  widely  embracing,  and  generously  helpful. 
It  is  the  inherently  social,  democratic  nature  of  the  drama  that  has  given 
this  organization,  from  its  inception,  such  easy  and  powerful  impetus.  No 
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authors'  league  or  artists'  league — I  mean,  no  league  to  promote  literature, 
painting,  sculpture  or  music — would  ever  have  grown  and  spread  so  rap- 
idly. We  see  plays  en  viasse,  sociably — we  can't  see  them  in  any  other  way 
if  we  would;  and  it  is  by  a  transition  rather  natural  and  unforced  that  we 
have  banded  together  to  work  in  a  league  for  the  encouragement  and  pres- 
ervation of  this  most  human  and  vital  of  all  the  fine  arts. 

Let  us  then,  in  our  attitude  toward  the  playgoing  bulletins,  create  and 
maintain  a  consciousness  that  we  are  in  a  league,  not  an  exclusive  club  or 
society;  that  our  league  is  national,  not  local;  that  it  is  concerned  with  the 
drama,  the  most  widely  appealing  and  democratic  of  the  arts;  and  that  if 
we  wish  to  accomplish  substantial  results  we  must  reach  an  enormous  and 
wide-spread  and  extremely  various  constituency.  Our  habitual  mental  en- 
vironment while  we  are  working  must  be  of  ample  dimensions,  so  that  we 
can  think  in  liberal  terms  for  an  audience  of  large  numbers. 

Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  stand  on  false  dignity.  People  make  fun  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America  for  attempting  to  reform  the  morality  of  the 
stage,  as  Mr.  Dooley  said;  but  most  of  the  ridicule  is  harmless  enough. 
Indeed,  we  are  often  aware,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  that  we  are  rather 
funny.  When  outsiders  make  merry  at  our  expense,  I  always  feel  like  saying: 
"You  don't  know  half  our  jokes.  If  you  really  want  to  laugh,  come  inside. 
We  are  a  great  deal  more  amusing  among  ourselves  than  we  ever  can  be 
to  any  detached  observer." 

So  much  in  the  way  of  philosophizing  the  situation  a  little,  and  I  am 
aware,  very  crudely.  Coming  now  to  the  uses  of  the  bulletin  more  con- 
cretely: There  are  scores  of  perplexing  questions  that  beset  any  play- 
going  committee,  no  matter  how  eminent  it  may  be — what  plays  to  choose 
and  what  to  pass  by,  how  to  word  the  bulletins,  how  to  construct  them  even 
as  to  size  and  shape  of  paper  and  kind  of  type,  what  to  make  them  do  and 
how  far  to  make  them  reach.  In  speaking  of  these  points,  I  am  aware  of 
many  handicaps,  lack  of  time  by  no  means  the  worst.  There  has  been  so 
much  discussion  and  altercation,  and  there  are  so  many  differences  of  opin- 
ion, that  I  can  say  almost  nothing  which  will  meet  with  approval. 

However,  on  this  occasion,  it  is  outspoken  conference  that  we  de- 
sire, the  more  the  better.  So,  as  I  have  had  experience,  it  is  perhaps  allow- 
able for  me  to  give  my  opinion,  and  even  to  be  personal. 

I  have  always  thought  that  in  the  matter  of  choosing  plays  to  bulletin, 
we  are  confronted  at  the  outset  by  a  very  great  difficulty;  namely,  we  are 
in  the  realm  of  aesthetics.  We  must  decide  quickly  and  once  for  all,  with 
no  prospect  of  going  back  to  explain  or  correct,  and  we  must  express  our- 
selves concisely-  so  as  to  be  distinctly  and  immediately  understood;  and  yet 
we  are  dealing,  not  with  ethics,  nor  science,  but  with  art.  And  it  is  always 
difficult  to  bring  absolute  and  sententious  criticism  into  true  relation  with 
a  fine  art. 

Art  is  simply  feelings  and  thoughts  about  life  expressed  in  whatever 
medium  the  given  artist  finds  least  hampering;  and  the  true  artist's  expres- 
sion of  emotion  and  .thought  makes  a  different  impression  upon  different 
people.  When  it  comes  to  art  consciousness,  we  are  all  impressionists,  not 
pedagogues  nor  preachers  nor  scientists  nor  anything  else.  The  obligation 
to  be  decided  and  in  a  way  final,  as  is  needful  in  working  on  a  bulletin, 
presses  very  hard  on  any  one  who  takes  art  impressions  readily.  It  nearly 
made  an  end  of  me  altogether  before  the  close  of  the  third  season  during 
which  I  served  on  the  playgoing  committee  in  Chicago. 

However,  for  our  consolation,  this  perplexity  is  only  part  of  the  larger 
problem  of  art  criticism  in  general.  Libraries  have  to  decide  about  books, 
and  galleries  about  marbles  and  canvases.  And  their  decisions,  too,  have 
to  be  final  in  the  sense  that  a  book  or  a  painting  cannot  be  taken  in  and 
ruled  out  at  the  same  time.  In  views  and  reviews  of  art,  nothing  is  easy, 
but  everything  is  interesting  and  stimulating. 

Now,  after  a  play  has  been  chosen  as  one  that  the  Drama  League  is 
willing  and  even  anxious  to  back,  there  is  still  the  question  of  what  kind  of 
bulletin  will  be  the  best  help.  The  most  obvious  purpose  of  a  bulletin  (we 
say  it  over  and  over  again)  is  to  get  people  into  the  theatre  early  enough  in 
an  engagement  so  that  the  play  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  success.  If  a  bul- 
letin does  not  deliver  the  audience  in  good  season,  it  is  rather  a  failure,  no 
matter  what  else  it  may  do  or  be.    We  talk  about  the  play  that  has  punch. 
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A  bulletin  should  have  punch  too,  of  a  kind  that  makes  people  hasten  to  the 
box  office.  However,  that  is  not  the  only  quality  that  a  bulletin  should  have. 
There  is  a  species  of  newspaper  review  that  is  effective  in  getting  a  great 
many  people  into  the  theatre,  but  it  is  not  always  good  criticism  by  any 
means,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  bad.  League  bulletins,  we  all  agree,  must 
have  distinction  as  well  as  punch,  and  must  show  discrimination.  But  to 
make  people  eager  to  see  a  play  that  is  praised  with  discrimination  is  not 
easy. 

And  then  there  is,  in  my  view  at  least,  a  further  complication.  These 
discriminating  and  at  the  same  time  punching  bulletins  should  be  so  com- 
posed as  to  reinforce  and  practically  illustrate  the  work  of  the  educational 
department.  We  expect  the  educational  department  to  help  the  playgoing 
committee  in  assembling  the  right  audience  for  the  right  play.  The  play- 
goers' bulletins  should,  in  turn,  do  what  they  can  to  point  morals  and  adorn 
tales  for  the  benefit  of  study  classes,  clubs  and  reading  circles.  And  they 
often  can  be  efficacious.  For  instance,  suppose  I  am  lecturing  on  climaxes — 
what  makes  them  strong,  what  makes  them  weak,  etc. — and  suppose  I  can 
say:  "Such  and  such  a  play  is  on  the  boards  now  at  a  certain  theatre.  Read 
your  League  bulletin,  observe  what  it  says  about  the  climax,  and  then  go 
to  see  the  play.  That  will  show  you  plainly,  on  the  stage,  how  a  climax, 
for  example,  can  dominate  the  beginning  of  a  play,  and  yet  lose  its  hold 
towards  the  close,  till  the  final  act  switches  off  in  a  new  direction." 

As  to  form:  I  think  now,  as  I  thought  four  years  ago  last  Septem- 
ber, when  I  helped  with  the  first  play  proclamation  the  League  ever  issued, 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  best  bulletin  is  an  ample  one,  about  as  full  as 
any  ever  issued  by  any  of  the  centers,  in  tabulated  form,  under  such  head- 
ings as  Theme,  Plot,  Structure,  Colloquy,  and  even  smaller  technicalities — 
obviously  not  all  of  them  nor  the  same  ones  used  for  every  play;  and  I 
think  it  should  be  set  up  and  printed  in  such  a  way  that,  for  all  its  literary 
qualities,  it  can,  whenever  desired,  be  posted.  A  bulletin  should  always  ad- 
mit of  posting.  It  is  not  a  tract,  nor  an  invitation  to  a  ball,  nor  a  trade 
catalogue,  nor  a  bill  for  a  spring  hat.  The  very  word  bulletin  implies  some- 
thing that  can  be  placarded. 

I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  most  important  point  of  all,  the  con- 
nection that  the  bulletin  should  make  with  the  night-stand  work  and  the 
circuit  scheme.  This  work  for  the  night-stand  theater  is  at  present  the 
most  vital  and  essential  that  the  League  is  doing.  That  good  friend  of  the 
cause,  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  in  two  or  three  leaflets  that  he  wrote  about  the 
time  the  League  was  organized,  set  forth  most  plainly  just  why  it  is  that 
the  night-stand  audience  controls  the  whole  situation  with  which  we  are 
trying  to  cope.  He  began  by  saying  that  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  theatres 
in  America  are  night-stands.  And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  these 
small  town  theatres  were  prospering  and  making  money,  we  could  not  do 
much  with  them  nor  for  them.  But  the  very  fact  that  their  business  is  bad 
is  our  opportunity.  And  his  conclusion  was  that  the  strategic  point,  where 
come  together  all  lines  of  interest — the  public,  the  theatre  owners,  and  the 
managers — is  the  one-night  stand. 

But  since  Mr.  Williams  wrote  these  leaflets  on  lyceumizing  the  theatre 
(that  was  what  he  called  the  circuit  system)  another  element  of  confusion 
has  entered.  I  hesitate  to  mention  it,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
speak  briefly  about  it  and  not  be  misunderstood.  I  believe  that  next  year 
certain  questions  in  connection  with  this  matter  ma}'-  be  forced  upon  us. 
You  perhaps  have  guessed  that  I  mean  the  moving  picture  play.  Let  me 
say  at  the  beginning,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  screen  play  is  getting  our 
public  away  from  us  permanently — that  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  de- 
stroying the  love  of  the  spoken  play;  for  that  roots  too  deep  in  human 
nature.  I  believe  the  whole  matter  will  adjust  itself,  and  that  before  long. 
But  in  this  present  time  of  mal-adjustment  and  unsettled  relations  between 
the  film  drama  and  the  spoken  drama,  the  movies,  with  their  tremendous 
and  constant  influence,  are  unfitting  people,  and  especially  children  and 
young  people,  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  best  modern 
spoken  plays.  At  this  point  let  us  be  perfectly  fair.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  movies  that  they  affect  the  public  in  this  way — that  is,  the  better 
class  of  movies.  It  is  simply  because  they  have  certain  inherent  limitations. 
And  they  are  not  alone  in  being  restricted.    The  spoken  drama  has  its 
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limitations,  too;  it  has  had  them  for  thousands  of  years,  and  has  never  sur- 
mounted them  yet.  The  picture  play,  successful  as  it  is  in  spectacle  and 
in  certain  kinds  of  historical  drama,  is  incapable  of  intellectual  content.  It 
must  show  everything  and  imply  nothing.  It  leaves  nothing  for  the  audi- 
ence to  do  in  the  way  of  making  deductions  and  connections  and  inferences. 
All  this,  not  because,  at  its  best,  it  does  not  wish  to  do  these  things,  but  be- 
cause it  cannot.  We  must  learn  to  be  fair  to  the  film  play,  whether  we  wish 
to  or  not.  It  did  happen  rather  inopportunely  that  it  began  to  sweep  the 
country  just  about  the  time,  five  years  ago,  when  the  Drama  League  was  or- 
ganized. And  it  does  make  us  a  little  envious  when  we  think  how  quickly 
it  has  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  small  towns,  and  assembling  big  audi- 
ences there — just  what  we  are  struggling  to  do.  But  we  can't  dismiss  the 
whole  subject  by  saying  superciliously,  "I  loathe  the  movies.  I  can't  endure 
them."  The  point  for  us  to  consider  is,  that  when  the  readjustment  comes — 
and  those  who  know  most  about  the  situation  are  sanguine  that  before 
long  the  spoken  play  will,  so  to  speak,  catch  up  with  the  film  play,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  permanent  substitution  of  movies  for  spoken  plays — when 
that  time  comes  there  is  danger  that  the  public  will  be  incapacitated  for  any- 
thing but  spectacle  and  exciting  melodrama.  The  screen  play,  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  but  just  because  it  is  what  it  is,  and  because  for  the  moment 
it  is  so  overdone,  is  "queering"  the  theatre  audience.  There  are  children, 
boys  and  girls,  and  even  adults  today,  in  small  remote  places,  who  have 
seen  scores,  even  hundreds  of  screen  plays,  but  who  never  saw  and  heard  a 
spoken  play  in  their  lives.  In  their  normal  condition  they  would  be  quite 
capable  of  enjoying  plays  like  "The  Fortune  Hunter,"  or  "Kindling."  But 
how  we  can  ever  get  back  of  the  movie  influence  and  train  them  to  use  their 
minds  even  a  little,  in  face  of  the  spoken  play,  is  a  serious  question. 

We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  all  bulletins  serve  all  places,  large 
and  small.  The  bulletins  of  the  producing  centers  should  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  to  serve  non-producing  centers.  In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  night- 
stand,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  screen  play,  our  responsibility  to  the 
public  and  to  the  organization  which  we  are  supporting  is  greater  with  the 
approach  of  every  new  theatrical  season. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  bulletin  is  not  a  simple  affair  at  all,  but  very 
complex.  It  must  do  and  not  do  many  seemingly  irreconcilable  things. 
That  is  where  committee  work  comes  in.  If  bulletins  were  designed  to 
create  one  effect  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  then  doubtless  a  committee 
of  one  would  give  satisfaction.  As  it  is,  we  need  a  bouquet  of  workers  as 
variegated  as  possible  in  genus  and  species. 

And  this  committee  must  cultivate  patiently  what  may  be  called  "bulle- 
tin style" — a  style  not  perhaps  useful  anywhere  else,  but  arresting  and  im- 
pressive in  a  bulletin.  Just  how  to  master  this  style,  nobody  can  tell  any- 
body else.  The  cultivation  of  true  League  spirit  is  one  essential,  and  hard 
practice  is  another. 

Yes,  there  are  difficulties  in  bulletin  work;  but  then,  in  the  brief  history 
of  the  Drama  League,  there  have  been  many  struggles  with  the  well-nigh 
impossible.  It  is  because  we  are  succeeding  in  doing  so  many  things  that 
so  man3^  wiseacres  say  can't  be  done  at  all,  that  we  find  the  work 
slimulating. 

DRAMA  STUDY  FOR  CENTERS  AND  CLUBS 


By  Elizabeth  R.  Hunt 

In  preparing  a  program  of  any  kind,  first  be  careful  not  to  undertake  too 
much.  Arrange  it  so  that  it  can  really  be  carried  out  by  human  beings  in  this 
vale  of  tears,  and  so  that  it  will  be  just  as  interesting  at  the  close  as  at  the 
beginning.  Remember  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  a  club  program,  or 
course,  of  study  in  itself.  Anybody,  even  if  he  does  not  know  enough  to  see 
the  difference  between  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  the  "Lady  of  Lyons,"  can 
make  out  a  list  of  subjects  for  a  year's  work  that,  if  printed  in  ornamental 
type  on  tinted  paper  is  prodigiously  impressive — and  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  society  to  work  out.  I  have  seen  study  programs  in  catalogs  and  year 
books  that  would  make  a  committee  composed  of  Aristotle,  Ben  Jonson,  Lessing, 
Sainte  Beuve  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  if  they  could  all  have  a  meeting  in 
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some  house-boat  on  the  Styx,  throw  up  their  hands  m  despair.  They  looked 
like  something  that  might  be  done  in  paradise — if  paradise  had  an  educational 
department;  and  yet  these  programs  were  supposed  to  be  followed  by  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  drama  and  who  were  merely  experimenting.  If  I 
had  any  reason  to  examine  into  a  college  department  for  the  study  of  dramatic 
literature,  I  would  spend  very  little  time  with  the  catalog.  Lists  of  dramatists 
and  plays  and  periods  bear  a  relation  to  actual  fruitful  work  quite  similar  to 
that  which  exists  between  printed  sermons  and  holy  lives.  Instead,  I  would 
visit  class-rooms  and  lectures  to  see  what  was  going  on ;  and  I  would  not  make 
my  visits  in  October  nor  in  January,  but  about  this  time  of  the  year.  "Look 
to  the  end"  is  a  good  motto.  If  the  winding  up  of  a  year's  work  is  propitious, 
all  the  rest  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  play,  being  so  vital  and  various,  suggests  innumerable  ways  of  study. 
For  example,  it  may  be  studied  historically;  as  the  drama  in  India,  in  Greece,  in 
Rome,  in  France,  etc. 

Then  it  may  be  studied  in  its  development;  as  for  example,  the  chorus, 
the  division  into  acts,  the  changes  in  staging,  lighting,  etc.  In  such  courses 
as  these  it  is  easy  to  get  help.  Schools  and  colleges  will  always  assist  in- 
directly, if  appHed  to.  And  there  is  our  own  Drama  League  Educational 
Department. 

The  study  of  the  drama  structurally  is  more  difficult  than  such  courses  as 
these.  Why,  I  do  not  altogether  know.  There  is  not  an  effective  device  that 
any  play  ever  used,  there  is  not  a  bit  of  technique  ever  tried  and  proved,  that 
is  not  based  on  common-sense  and  human  nature,  and  so  easily  explained  to 
any  one  of  average  intelligence.  A  play  from  one  point  of  view  is  as  frankly 
mechanical  and  manufactured  as  an  electric  toaster  or  a  patent  locomotive 
brake — just  as  behind-the-scenes  in  a  theater  is  frankly  a  workshop.  And  then 
the  drama  is  of  all  arts  the  most  strictly  bound  by  its  own  laws  to  be  self-inter- 
pretative ;  and  yet  of  all  arts  it  is  the  one  which  most  amply  repays  careful 
study.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  On  the  one  hand  we  know  that  the  play 
must  be  promptly  and  easily  intelligible  to  everybody  in  the  audience,  young  and 
old,  high  and  low,  wise  and  simple;  and  a  theater  audience  is  always  "from 
Missouri."  When  we  want  to  be  psychological,  we  talk  about  the  crowd-sub- 
merged mind,  and  say  that  the  level  of  intelligence  in  a  crowd  is  below  that  of 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  crowd.  But  when  we  do  not  try  to  be  phil- 
osophical we  put  it  in  this  way :  the  reader  by  the  fireside  may  be  a  sequestered 
owl,  but  the  spectators  in  a  theater  are  collective  geese.  We  all  have  a  blind 
side  in  a  theater,  and  that's  the  side  glued  to  our  neighbor.  Divided  we  yawn ; 
it  is  only  when  we  are  united  that  we  thrill.  So  in  making  a  play,  it  must  be 
out  with  the  problem,  and  on  with  the  plot,  and  up  at  the  audience  on  its 
blind  side. 

So  the  play  must  carry  its  own  interpretation  with  it  at  every  step  of  the 
way.  Even  its  surprises  must  be  foreseen,  and  its  unexpected  crises  must  be 
anticipated  so  as  to  be  recognized  as  inevitable  when  they  come.  All  this  we 
know  to  be  true.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  as  well  that  no  form  of  any 
art,  nothing  in  literature  or  music,  or  the  plastic  arts,  demands  such  close  study 
as  the  drama.  No  other  mode  of  expression  is  at  once  so  subtle,  so  com- 
plicated and  so  profound;  subtle,  because  it  must  take  hold  on  the  life  of  its 
time ;  complicated,  because  its  ways  and  means  of  expression  are  so  many  and 
so  difficult;  profound,  because  a  significant  play  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  im- 
plication, so  stimulating  to  the  thoughts  that  breed  thought,  and  so  widening 
to  the  horizon. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  study  is  unattractive  either.  Properly  presented, 
there  is  a  fascination  in  looking  into  the  interior  of  a  great  play,  and  seeing 
how  the  wheels  go  round.  I  have  known  people  to  start  up  in  enthusiasm  when 
the  use  of  a  certain  device  began  to  dawn  upon  them — as  a  plot  line,  a  planted 
fact,  or  a  bit  of  pantomime— and  cry:  "Oh,  I  see,  I  see!    How  interesting!" 

But  it  seems  to  be  true  that  English  speaking  people  know  plays  in  almost 
every  way  better  than  structurally.  It  is  said  to  be  different  with  the  French. 
You  recall  the  old  saying:  "Every  French  man  can  make  a  play,  just  as  every 
Oxford  man  can  turn  a  sonnet."  This  indicates  by  inference  that  not  even 
Oxford  men  can  make  plays.  And  as  for  English-speaking  people  in  general, 
how  many  do  you  know  who  can  say  anything  worth  hearing  about  a  play 
they  may  have  seen  and  liked?  When  you  ask  them  what  was  the  theme  of 
the  play,  do  they  not  almost  always  tell  you  something  about  the  plot?  If 
they  undertake  to  say  what  the  climax  is,  are  they  not  apt  to  insist  upon  the 
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point  that  interested  them  most,  whether  it  is  the  cuhnination  of  the  action  or 
not?  Do  they  ever  know  the  difference  between  the  situation  and  the  exciting 
force?  Even  if  they  begin  to  talk  about  structure,  do  they  not  desist  almost 
at  once  and,  especially  if  they  are  feminine,  begin  to  discuss  what  somebody  in 
the  play  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  done? 

And  so,  perhaps,  it  is  best  for  me  to  use  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  in 
considering  the  study  of  structure  in  the  modern  play. 

The  most  familiar  and  intimate  and  easily  formed  group  is  what  we  call 
the  reading  circle.  Mrs.  Riley,  in  her  leaflet  on  Drama  Reading  Circles,  sums 
up  the  main  needs  as  follows : 

I.    A  comparatively  small  group  of  people  who  are  friends  and  will 
discuss  freely  together. 
II.    A  simple  reading  of  the  play  without  elocutionary  effort. 

III.  Selection  of  a  general  outhne  of  study. 

IV.  General  discussion,  which  must  be  guarded  from  breaking  up  into 

small  groups.    This  is  fatal  to  the  circle. 
V.    The  art  side  of  the  drama  must  be  given  especial  consideration. 

Mrs.  Riley's  own  circle  is  always  informal  and  intimate.  Almost  everybody 
sews  or  knits  or  embroiders.  Indeed,  it  has  profanely  been  called  a  sewing 
circle.  And  yet  the  stupendous  fact  remains  that  this  sewing  circle  expanded 
into  the  Evanston  Drama  Club,  which  grew  into  the  Drama  League  of  America. 
Do  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 

In  reading  before  a  familiar  circle,  do  not  dramatize  or  impersonate.  Never 
let  anybody  persuade  you  to  do  that,  or  to  let  an  outsider  come  in  and  read 
dramatically.  I  emphasize  this  because  experience  has  proved  that  though 
dramatic  reading  is  a  delightful  public  entertainment,  it  has  the  effect,  in  small 
circles,  of  limiting  the  choice  of  plays,  and  that  often  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

A  singular  phrase  has  come  into  use  of  late,  worse  confounding  our  too 
confused  notions  of  what  drama  is.  Certain  plays  are  commended  as  good 
"reading"  plays.    Others  are  described  as  poor  "reading"  plays. 

Now  the  only  kind  of  play  worth  reading  aloud  or  to  one's  self  is  a  good 
acting  play.  And  any  good  acting  play,  no  matter  how  many  characters  or 
scenes,  may  be  read  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a  small  audience,  provided 
the  reader  makes  no  attempt  to  dramatize.  It  is  dramatic  reading,  quite  un- 
necessary for  small  audiences,  that  limits  the  choice  among  great  plays,  cutting 
out  farces  and  melodramas,  and  tempts  the  exploitation  of  closet  dramas,  dram- 
atized novels,  and  unactable  plays.  Shall  we  never  learn  that  the  mere  form 
of  the  printed  play,  with  its  list  of  characters,  descriptions  of  scenes,  stage 
directions,  and  actor's  colloquy,  is  in  itself  clumsy  and  inartistic,  the  least 
attractive  of  all  modes  of  expression  in  literature?  Its  only  excuse  for  being 
is  that,  cast  in  any  other  shape,  it  would  lose  its  possibilities  of  expression  on 
the  stage.  For  reading  aloud,  it  does  not  compare  with  the  poem,  the  novel, 
the  essay.  The  only  reason  for  reading  it  is  as  a  preparation  for  seeing  it 
in  the  theater. 

Do  not,  then,  dramatize;  but  on  the  other  hand,  don't  read  the  play  as  if 
it  were  a  poem  or  a  novel,  putting  all  the  best  speeches  on  a  level,  without 
considering  who  uttered  them  or  what  they  had  to  do  with  the  plot.  Set  an 
imaginary  stage,  change  it  in  your  mind's  eye  for  the  various  scenes,  manoeuvre 
the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  characters,  and  keep  them  in  the  right  places 
with  reference  to  one  another,  and  the  various  pieces  of  furniture. 

In  passing  may  I  say  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  literary  reading,  quite  right 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  often  the  only  kind  practised  upon  Shakespeare  in  schools 
and  colleges.  As  a  result  when  we  see  his  plays  in  the  theater,  we  are  not  so 
rnuch  untrained  for  them  as  ill-trained.  However  ready  we  may  be  to  appre- 
ciate the  intelligent  reading  of  famous  passages,  we  are  unfitted  to  respond  to 
the  forthright,  powerful,  dramatic  appeal  that  should  be  made.  This  limited, 
academic  view  of  Shakespeare  increases  the  difficulty,  great  enough  at  best,  in 
giving  his  plays  sane  and  normal  interpretation  on  the  modern  stage.  If  man- 
agers could  be  sure  that  audiences  would  react  to  the  tremendous  drama  in 
Shakespeare's  best  plays,  they  might  be  persuaded  from  the  excessive  scenery, 
costuming,  incidental  music,  and  by-play  which  they  now  consider  necessary. 
Reading  circles  can  do  something  for  Shakespeare. 

Besides  the  informal  reading  circle,  there  is  the  study  class  or  club,  with  a 
leader  who  lectures  part  or  all  of  the  time.  The  members  of  such  a  class  are 
supposed  to  read  the  play  beforehand.    Lack  of  patience  is  the  worst  obstacle 
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in  this  arrangement.  A  play  should  be  read  through  once  at  least.  This  will 
occupy  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours.  But  this  is  merely  the  beginning  of 
study.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  even  the  situation  which  is  altogether  outside 
and  preliminary  until  you  have  read  a  play  through  from  beginning  to  end  at 
least  once. 

It  pays  to  go  slowly  and  to  be  thorough  at  first.  Gradually  the  student  learns 
to  handle  a  play  and  get  at  the  heart  of  it  more  rapidly. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  understand  play- 
structure.  I  venture  to  give  one  reason  at  random.  It  may  be  because,  after 
we  have  seen  clearly  some  technical  point  in  one  play,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  the  same  point  in  another  play.  Because 
while  these  devices  have  precisely  the  same  effect,  they  are  in  and  of  them- 
selves entirely  different;  and  the  greater  the  play  the  more  absolutely  do  all 
its  technicalities  differ  in  kind  -from  anything  and  everything  in  other  plays. 

For  example,  the  exciting  force:  Here  is  a  list  taken  almost  at  random. 
In  "The  Great  Adventure,"  the  exciting  force  is  the  death  of  the  artist's  valet. 
In  "His  House  in  Order,"  it  is  the  opening  of  an  unused  room.  In  "The  Second 
Mrs,  Tanqueray,"  it  is  the  receipt  of  a  letter.  In  "The  Honeymoon,"  a  German 
aeroplane  comes  to  England  to  compete  for  a  prize.  In  "A  Doll's  House,"  it  is 
the  appointment  of  a  new  manager  in  a  bank.  In  "The  Servant  in  the  House," 
it  is  the  repairing  of  a  church.  In  "The  Great  Divide,"  a  cowboy  breaks  his  leg. 
In  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  it  is  a  plan  to  give  a  ball.  In  "Iris,"  it  is  the 
return  of  a  ring.  In  "The  Magistrate,"  it  is  the  arrival  of  an  old  friend.  In 
"The  Liars,"  it  is  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Obviously  it  is  hard  to  reason 
from  anyone  of  these  to  any  other. 

As  to  the  discussion :  First,  accept  the  content  of  the  play.  Questions 
are  always  arising  as  to  the  material  out  of  which  plays  are  made.  These 
discussions  are  nothing  peculiar  to  our  own  day.  Remember  that  while  any- 
one has  a  perfect  right  to  reject  the  content  of  a  play  as  not  suitable  for  a 
performance  on  the  stage,  having  admitted  the  "story,"  it  is  only  fair  to  take 
the  play  on  its  merits,  and  in  estimating  it  or  analyzing  it,  to  refrain  from 
harking  back  to  the  question  whether  the  incidents  of  the  plot  are  suitable  for 
use  in  a  play. 

For  instance,  Stanley  Houghton's  "Hindle  Wakes."  When  it  is  said,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  that  on  the  whole,  considering  the  various  kinds  of  people, 
young  and  old,  who  go  to  the  theater,  it  does  not  seem  quite  best  that  such  a  play 
should  be  on  the  boards,  we  can  get  that  point  of  view.  Indeed  it  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  actual  history  of  the  play  on  the  stage,  it  seemed  less 
safe  with  some  audiences  than  with  others.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  view  that 
it  never  should  have  been  performed,  I  merely  think  that  the  people  who 
do  not  accept  the  content  ought  not  to  discuss  the  play  technically,  because 
the  discussion  inevitably  becomes  confused  and  fruitless.  Avoid  that  kind  of 
confusion  if  possible. 

Then  do  not  discuss  the  ethics  of  a  play  first,  nor  perhaps  chiefly,  although 
it  is  very  easy  to  do  this.  And  never  condemn  a  play  simply  because,  to  use 
a  crude  illustration,  somebody  does  something  wrong  as  part  of  the  plot.  Re- 
member that  in  the  three  centuries  since  "Othello"  was  _  written,  the  Moor 
has  never  been  accused  of  promoting  the  custom  of  assassination,  although  he 
does  stab  his  wife  at  the  close.  On  the  other  hand  do  not  approve  a  play 
merely  because,  to  be  crude  again,  it  has  a  poor,  dear,  suffering,  fainting-away 
saint  of  a  heroine,  or  a  noble,  manly,  virtuous,  come-to-the-rescue  hero.  Re- 
member that  in  cheap  melodrama  noble  characters  are  always  most  popular  with 
the  toughest  spectators. 

Do  not  discuss  what  the  characters  ought  to  do.  Content  yourself  with 
trying  to  understand  what  the  dramatist  has  made  them  do ;  and  in  analysis, 
be  merciful  to  the  innocent,  unoffending  play  which  never  did  do  any  harm. 
Do  not  rend  it  limb  from  limb,  because  you  may  never  be  able  to  put  it  together 
again.  And  above  all  things,  do  not  forget  that  no  play  was  ever  in  the  world 
profound  merely  because  of  being  puzzling. 
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DRAMA  LEAGUE  ISSUES 


By.  Richard  Burton 


The  publishing  of  plays  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  a  phenomenon.  I 
believe  we  shall  never  have  intelligent  audiences  until  the  book  of  the  play  is  a 
matter  of  course.  We  can  add  to  the  value  of  a  play  after  leaving  the' play- 
house by  reading  it.  In  fact  we  never  really  know  a  play  until  we  have  read 
it.  My  advice  is  to  see  the  play  with  an  open  "empty"  mind,  then  to  read  it. 
One  does  not  have  to  wait  a  long  time  now  to  secure  the  book  of  the  play. 
"Children  of  Earth"  for  instance,  was  published  almost  at  once.  We  under- 
stand^ the  structure  and  the  motives  underlying  the  action  only  by  reading  and 
it  is  in  short  the  only  way  to  know  the  real  character  of  plays.  The  Drama 
League  Series,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  doing  well,  and  sales  are  on  the  increase. 
Percy  Mackaye's  poem  play  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago"  especially  is  selling 
very  fast. 

Now  as  to  Bulletins ;  there  will  never  be  agreement  on  bulletins  issued  by 
any  organization.  To  me,  for  instance,  "The  Master  Builder"  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  plays  ever  written.  Students  everywhere  are  immensely  im- 
pressed upon  witnessing  a  performance  of  it ;  and  yet  we  have  it  from  some  of 
our  own  number  that  this  play  is  not  worthy  of  the  position  which  many  of 
us  accord  it.  A  central  bulletin  can  never  be  a  universal  expression.  Play 
bulletins  must  be  based  at  present  upon  the  fundamental  facts  of  locality,  and 
we  can  only  gradually  ''induct  them  into  salvation."  Prof.  Heller  stands  for  the 
aristocratic  idea  in  the  making  of  bulletins;  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  for  the 
democratic,  basing  bulletin  needs  of  a  locality  not  always  upon  a  contention  for 
"higher  drama,"  but  upon  a  standard  of  "worth  while"  entertainments.-  The 
question  facing  us  as  an  organization  is,  shall  we  have  the  aristocratic  or  the 
democratic?  First  we  must  always  think  of  plays  from  three  angles.  First 
there  is  the  literary  value  which  will  stand  the  test  when  printed,  as  we  find  to 
be  the  case  with  Alice  Brown,  Percy  Macka5)e,  Edward  Sheldon,  and  others 
of  our  contemporaries.  Second,  we  have  technique.  The  more  or  less  sensa- 
tional play  "On  Trial,"  by  Emil  Reizenstein  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  bulletin 
because  of  its  display  of  knowledge  of  sheer  technique.  The  third  and  last 
element  of  drama  is  its  function  as  a  dramatic  interpretation  of  life.  Local 
bulletins  must  be  modified  and  local  conditions  met  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
phase  for  which  a  community  is  ready.  The  third  phase  is  really  the  funda- 
mental one,  and  all  communities  everywhere  are  instinctively,  if  not  intelligently, 
able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  play  as  an  interpretation  of  life  as  they  know  it. 

Small  towns  can  keep  alive  strong  dramatic  interest  and  activity  by  de- 
veloping amateur  actors  who  express  their  own  community  life.  The  circuiting 
of  plays  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  drama  in  our  country.  In  our  own 
university  for  twelve  or  more  years  a  definite  principle  has  been  followed  in 
choosing  plays  for  amateur  production ;  we  have  always  borne  the  life  of  the 
community  in  mind.  There  is  no  adequate  theater  on  the  campus,  and  our 
plays  are  given  in  a  town  theater.  Also  we  give  plays  that  will  not  offer 
or  invite  contrast  with  the  professional  stage.  We  put  on  Ibsen's  "Pretender," 
for  example,  because  it  had  never  been  seen  here  before.  Two  years  ago  a  stu- 
dent wrote  a  play  called  "Back  to  the  Farm."  Two  companies  from  the  uni- 
versity have  played  it  in  over  fifty  cities.  It  is  still  in  demand  and  being 
played,  and  we  are  doing  more  and  more  student  plays  with  community  needs 
as  the  foundation. 

Now  the  Movies :  I  am  not  down  on  the  movies.  Broadly  speaking,  twenty- 
two  million  people  a  day  see  the  movies.  They  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  concerning  them  shows  the  interest  _  they  have 
aroused.  For  example,  consider  the  case  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  It  is 
called  by  some,  one  of  the  most  wicked  things  ever  shown,  while  others  see  it  as 
a  wonderfully  artistic  play  of  genuine  historical  significance.  In  Los  Angeles 
there  are  forty-four  moving  picture  organizations,  and  Universal  City  founded 
and  inhabited  by  people  in  the  employ  of  the  Universal  Film_  Company,  is  an 
incorporated  city  of  several  thousand.  I  believe  in  the  movies  properly  cen- 
sored. They  demonstrate  at  least  the  benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  a 
democratic  scale  of  prices  for  the  legitimate  theatres.    The  Drama  League  has 
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already  been  asked  to  aid  in  uplifting  the  films.  The  Shuberts  wrote  me 
some  tirne  ago  that  "Mrs.  Hamburger  knows  her  business  and  our  film  com- 
pany is^  in  sympathy  with  her  and  the  Drama  League  in  making  the  film  play 
an  art."  It  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Drama  League 
must  express  itself  on  the  movies  later  on.  To  my  mind  the  important  func- 
tion of  the  movies  will  be  to  separate  the  elemental  from  the  psychological, 
which  latter  will  be  left  to  the  legitimate  stage.  Both  can  have  a  place.  Families 
otherwise  without  amusement  or  recreation  can  go  to  the  drama  which  can  reach 
them  and  be  understood  by  them  for  a  low  price.  The  films  are  the  expression 
of  people  who  react  naturally  and  easily,  who  often  constitute  the  best  audi- 
ences, and  we  need  not  place  ourselves  above  this  influence — we  can  all  react 
easily  and  simply  and  be  the  better  for  it.  We  can  all  find  something  in  the 
movies,  and  he  who  has  lost  his  ability  to  respond  sensitively  to  the  elemental 
has  lost  his  perfect  balance. 

I  cannot  close  this  talk  better  than  by  reading  you  something  which  I 
carry  constantly  with  me.  It  was  written  by  William  T.  Stead  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four  after  he  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  entered  a  playhouse: 

"We  must  either  put  the  theater  on  the  rates  and  taxes  or  must  appeal 
to  the  voluntary  principle,  and  endeavor  by  preaching,  to  raise  up  out  of  the 
multitude  of  theater  goers  a  nucleus  of  true  believers,  corresponding  to  the 
members  of  the  Christian  church  who  will  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  theater. 

"Now  in  the  theater,  nobody  goes  to  the  theater  or  takes  any  part  in  the 
play  excepting  to  amuse  himself  or  do  himself  good.  For  him  the  theater  is 
simply  and  solely  a  means  of  selfish  enjoyment  or  selfish  culture.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  theater  will  never  be  raised  to  its  proper  status  until,  out  of  this  miscel- 
laneous congregation  it  can  recruit  the  elect  souls  who  will  form  the  inner 
fellowship  of  the  drama;  men  and  women  who  will  work  and  give  and  think 
and  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  theater,  as  men  and  women  work  and  give  and 
think  and  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

^  "The  theater  with  such  fellowship  would  really  teach  a  body  of  doctrine, 
which,  though  not  theologically  formulated,  is  nevertheless  a  real  creed,  capable 
of  exciting  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm.  That  creed  briefly  stated  is,  that 
life  is  a  serious  thing,  that  the  problems  of  life  ought  to  be  seriously  considered 
and  that  there  is  no  method  by  which  they  can  be  so  vividly  brought  home  to 
the  mind,  the  heart  and  imagination  of  man,  as  by  the  stage  play. 

"When  I  imagine  what  the  theater  might  do  as  an  agency  of  civilization 
and  then  see  this  miserable  derelict  vessel  which  might  have  been  a  veritable 
ark,  in  which  religion  and  morality  and  art  might  have  found  refuge,  converted 
into  a  mere  haunt  of  selfish  folk  intent  solely  upon  passing  the  time,  I  confess 
my  heart  burns  within  me  and  I  could  almost  weep  over  such  abominable 
sacrilege. 

"The  amount  of  time  and  money  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to 
bring  the  blessings  of  an  ideal  drama  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  is  your 
measure  of  your  faith  in  the  stage.  No  works,  no  faith.  It  is  no  use  praying 
about  your  zeal  for  the  theater,  unless  you  are  willing  to  come  out  of  the 
merely  miscellaneous  audience  of  play-goers  and  band  yourself  together  with 
those  few  earnest  workers  who  are  not  content  to  see  the  most  patent  instru- 
mental of  moral  appeal,  the  most  stimulating  agent  of  intellectual  activity,  given 
over  to  the  manufacture  of  mere  froth  and  soap  bubble,  the  display  of  millinery 
or  the  tinkling  melody  that  predisposes  to  digestion,  the  well-fed  paunch  of 
the  over-fed  citizen. 

"I  am  loath  to  believe  that  the  theater-going  public  is  such  a  godless,  reck- 
less, worthless  set  of  selfish  loons  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  out  of  their 
midst  a  fellowship  of  stalwart  workers  and  liberal,  who  will  begin  the  demo- 
cratic regeneration  of  the  theater." 
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THE  NEW  ART  OF  MAKING  PLAYS 


By  Clayton  Hamilton 


One  reason  why  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  movement  of  what  is 
known  as  "the  new  stagecraft"  is  because  there  is  nothing  in  this  movement 
that  is  really  new.  The  drama  is  the  most  traditional  of  the  arts.  The  new 
stagecraft  is  not  so  much  a  revival  as  it  is  a  counter-revival.  I  want  tonight 
to  share  my  interest  in  what  is  called  the  new  craft  in  certain  of  the  more 
prominent  efforts  at  this  time  in  America,  and  which  have  been  made  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years  in  England  to  return  to  practices  which  have  been  tem- 
porarily disused. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  first  of  all  to  understand  the  basis  of  that  revival 
against  which  this  counter-revival  has  been  started.  The  crisis  of  the  drama 
took  place  about  thirty  years  ago.  I  think  we  shall  discover  a  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  drama  of  the  last  thirty  years  and  the  drama  previous  to 
that.  The  drama  of  the  last  thirty  years  is  modern  drama,  and  the  other  is 
ancient  drama. 

Ancient  drama,  which  began  about  430  B.  C,  and  continued  until  thirty 
years  ago,  was  one  kind  of  drama ;  it  was  compounded  out  of  two  elements, 
action  and  characterization ;  modern  drama  is  compounded  out  of  three  elements, 
action,  characterization  and  setting.  The  new  element  is  that  of  setting.  The 
modern  drama  is  based  on  the  idea  that  certain  people  will  do  certain  things 
at  a  particular  place  and  at  a  particular  time,  and  will  do  those  things  only  in 
that  place  and  only  at  that  time.  If  the  time  were  changed,  they  would  do 
something  else  in  some  other  environment. 

The  ancient  drama  was  designed  to  be  "talky."  There  was  just  the  bare 
background  and  the  platform  stage  from  which  the  actor  talked  to  his  audience, 
and  his  words  conveyed  to  his  hearers  the  element  of  time  and  place.  The 
back  drop  and  wings  represented  walls  or  landscape,  and  all  looked  alike";  and 
the  author  did  not  have  to  think  particularly  of  the  scenery.  He  could  not 
make  the  scenery  help  him,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  actor  to  do  was 
to  speak  certain  lines.  The  modern  construction  is  quite  different,  based  on 
the  idea  of  doing  particular  things  in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time. 
The  modern  stage  suggests  to  the  eye  three  walls  of  a  room,  and  we  are 
actually  thrown  behind  the  other  wall.  We  try  to  suggest  the  illusion  that  we 
are  actually  in  that  room,  seeing  the  actors  and  hearing  them.  There  is  no  bare 
platform  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  there  is  no  need  for  the  platform 
speaker  to  address  the  audience.  ^ 

Realism  in  the  theater  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  developed  to  a 
point  to  be  wondered  at.  It  would  appear  it  has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  go. 
It  has  developed  into  an  "eavesdropping  period"  by  removing  the  fourth  wall. 
When  any  comparatively  new  device  is  developed  in  any  of  the  arts,  it  is  used 
at  once  with  great  enthusiasm  and  the  tendency  is  to  use  it  to  excess.  The 
apron  of  the  stage  was  abolished  when  they  saw  they  could  make  a  drama 
with  a  very  powerful  visual  effect,  and  I  think  they  went  to  an  extreme.  Mr. 
David  Belasco's  plays  have  become  more  and  more  realistic.  If  the  theater 
ever  succeeded  in  making  plays  absolutely  true  to  life,  it  would  have  removed 
the  necessity  for  paying  four  dollars  to  go  to  see  what  you  could  get  outside 
of  it  every  day.  In  "A  Good  Little  Devil,"  Belasco  had  a  tree  in  the  center  of 
the  stage  for  which  he  had  paid  four  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  romantic 
play,  but  what  was  the  tree  which  cost  so  much  doing  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage?    That  was  the  question  uppermost  in  every  one's  mind. 

Shakespeare  made  use  of  the  platform  stage,  but  the  realistic  period  did 
away  for  the  necessity  of  it.  This  very  important  revival  in  the  craft  of  making 
plays,  in  the  manner  of  staging  them,  in  the  manner  of  acting  them,  took  place 
at  a  time  when  realism  was  employed  in  all  of  the  Arts.  Fiction  was  realistic 
fiction.  The  best  work  in  all  the  Arts  was  done  in  our  realistic  period.  Now  the 
invasion  of  the  picture-frame  stage,  the  elimination  of  the  element  of  setting, 
is  equal  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  realistic  period. 

Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  production  in  New  York  of 
"The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  "Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  and  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  will  understand  the  new  craft.    It  is  a  compromise 
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which  is  a  happy  one.  The  actors  come  down  into  the  apron  and  talk  to  each 
other  and  to  the  audience. 

The  theater  should  be  catholic  and  give  realism  to  the  realist  and  romantic- 
ism to  the  romanticist.  I  have  tried  to  be  neutral,  but  I  believe  that  suggestive 
method  is  more  effective  than  detailed  method.  What  we  are  striving  for  is  the 
illusion  of  the  reality.  We  want  to  feel  within  ourselves  that  this  is  real.  Noth- 
ing is  real  in  the  theatre,  or  not  alive  itself,  that  has  not  been  imagined.  Nothing 
is  real  until  we  imagine  it.  The  new  revival  allows  the  audience  a  freer  play 
of  the  imagination,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  an  advocate  of  what  is  called  the 
new  stage  craft.    It  is  a  return,  in  a  way,  to  the  methods  of  Shakespeare. 

"THE  CREATIVE  AUDIENCE 


Clayton  Hamilton. 


I  regret  to  say  that  being  a  late  riser,  I  did  not  hear  many  of  the  other 
speakers  and  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  said  but  I  think  every  once  in  a 
while  we  should  ask  ourselves  why  we  are  here.  V/e  look  very  cozy  as  we 
gather  in  this  sumptuous  room,  so  I  am  going  to  start  right  in  and  ask  what  is 
the  Drama  League  in  America?  I  joined  because  I  liked  the  idea  of  it.  The 
central  purpose  was  to  assemble  and  deliver  an  audience  for  worthy  plays,  and 
in  the  second  place  to  further  a  broader  support  of  plays  throughout  the  country. 
This  seemed  a  desirable  purpose. 

For  many  years  I  held  myself  aloof  from  all  endeavors  to  uplift  the  stage. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  uplifting.  The  reason  is  that  it  is 
usually  begun  the  wrong  way.  A  number  of  people  would  gather  in  a  room, 
and  say,  "Let  us  uplift  the  manager,  or  the  actors  or  the  actresses."  ^  Most  of 
the  actors  did  not  want  to  be  uplifted,  and  the  propositon  was  not  terribly  inter- 
esting to  the  managers.  Then  the  Drama  League  came  along  and  said:  "Let  us 
uplift  the  audiences."  This  appealed  to  me.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  uplifting 
the  audiences.  I  am  naturally  interested  because  I  make  m.y  living  by  the 
approval  of  audiences.  This  was  a  great  idea,  and  it  is  because  it  was  a  great 
idea  that  the  Drama  League  has  grown  and  has  prospered.  It  is  now  five  years 
old,  and  there  are  two  points  which  I  want  to  take  up :  First,  in  how  far  has 
the  Drama  League  succeeded  in  organizing  and  delivering  an  audience  in  sup- 
port of  worthy  plays ;  second,  in  how  far  has  the  Drama  League  succeeded  in  not 
only  educating  but  creating  a  worthy  audience  in  the  different  centers  in  which 
it  is  established? 

The  first  question  is  rather  difficult  to  answer,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  it  at  all.  The  answer  is  a  matter  of  figures.  I  can  merely  say,  however, 
that  according  to  the  impression  which  is  prevalent  in  the  office  of  most  theatrical 
managers,  the  Drama  League  has  not  been  successful  in  actually  delivering  the 
audiences  in  support  of  worthy  plays.  Some  of  you  must  be  familiar  with  the 
attitude  of  the  average  theatrical  manager  toward  the  Drama  League  in  this 
regard.  I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  it.  If  you  speak  of  the  Drama  League  to 
a  manager  in  New  York,  he  is  almost  certain  to  say,  "I  hope  they  won't  bulletin 
our  new  play  in  New  York,  because  that  will  queer  it."  What  is  the  reason 
for  this?  The  managers  do  not  believe  in  its  ability  to  deliver  within  two  or 
three  weeks  an  actually  paying  audience. 

It  has  just  happened  in  the  last  two  years  that  those  plays  which  have  not  been 
the  most  successful  in  New  York  have  been  bulletined  by  the  New  York  Center, 
and  one  of  the  most  delightful  entertainments  of  the  entire  theatre  season,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful,  "The  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  by  Geo.  M.  Cohan, 
was  not  bulletined.  In  the  first  place,  the  Playgoing  Committee  did  not  even 
go  to  see  it  because  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Cohan.  However,  they  did  send  some 
one  to  see  it  after  it  had  been  running  four  or  five  weeks.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  plays  of  this  sort,  more  than  interesting,  more  than  successful  and  more 
than  highly  prized,  should  be  ignored  by  the  Drama  League;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  managers  have  the  impression  they  do  about  the  Drama  League.  I 
feel  that  the  New  York  Drama  League  Playgoing  Committee  makes  a  mistake 
in  recommending  too  few  and  not  too  many  in  trying  to  deliver  an  audience  for 
worthy  plays.  If  errors  must  be  made,  it  would  be  much  better  to  dehver  an 
audience  for  twenty  plays,  five  of  which  were  not  good,  than  to  deliver  ten  plays 
and  miss  five.    If  the  matter  were  a  little  overdone  instead  of  underdone,  the 
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managers  would  be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Drama  League 
more  favorably. 

Then  the  question  arises,  does  it  or  does  it  not  deliver  a  paying  audience? 
In  New  York  it  does  not.  It  has  not  increased  business  one  hundred  dollars  a 
week  even  in  the  first  week.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  impression.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  some  of  the  other  centers  thay  do  deliever  the  audience.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  problem  of  actually  delivering  an  audience  is  a  very  important 
problem.  If  it  can  deliver,  the  Drama  League  has  fulfilled  the  primary  cause  of 
its  existence.  I  should  regard  the  Drama  League  as  a  failure  unless  it  had 
delivered  the  audience  for  any  play  which  it  had  decided  to  support. 

A  great  many  of  us  who  pay  our  dollar  a  year  and  come  to  the  meetings, 
do  not,  I  think,  go  to  all  the  plays  that  are  recommended  by  the  Playgoing  Corn- 
mittee.  I  have  asked  some  of  the  lay  members  of  the  New  York  Center,  that  is 
to  say,  representative  members,  men  and  women,  particularly  women,  who  have 
no  connection  with  the  theatre  and  no  special  interest — they  are  the  sort  of 
people  the  Drama  League  was  formed  for — and  they  tell  me  they  may  have 
gone  to  one  out  of  six  plays  recently  recommended.  Some  do  not  quite  dare  to 
go  because  the  play  was  bulletined;  others  have  been  actually  influenced  to  go 
or  not  to  go  by  their  membership  in  the  Drama  League ;  and  the  Drama  League 
has  not  influenced  them  nearly  so  much  as  the  reading  of  the  daily  papers,  and 
that  not  so  much  as  the  report  of  their  personal  friends. 

The  second  point  is  a  theoretical  one :  the  problem  of  educating  a  productive 
and  creative  audience  for  worthy  plays.  This  is  a  different  problem.  Granting 
that  the  Drama  League  always  delivers  an  audience,  what  kind  of  an  audience 
does  it  deliver?  This  leads  to  a  broader  question:  what  kind  of  an  audience 
is  a  good  audience?  In  other  words,  is  the  Drama  League  a  good  audience 
or  not?  And  this  leads  to  the  central  question:  What  is  a  good  audience  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  actor  and  the  manager  ? 

A  play  is  the  result  of  collaboration  between  the  people  whose  minds  are 
creative  behind  the  footlights  and  the  people  whose  minds  are  creative  this 
side  the  footlights  in  the  audience.  It  cannot  be  made  by  the  authors  and  actors 
without  this  co-operation.  It  becomes  a  good  play  only  when  it  begins  to  happen 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  "  Now  you  can  easily  see  that  the  author  and  actor 
doing  their  share,  they  accomplish  much  with  an  audience  called  a  creative  audi- 
ence and  accomplish  very  little  with  a  type  of  audience  that  is  not  creative.  ^  A 
play  is  never  complete  until  an  audience  has  actually  collaborated  in  the  making 
of  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  audiences :  those  who  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
art  of  the  theatre ;  they  are  the  upper  class :  those  who  know  a  little  about  the 
art  of  the  theater,  but  not  much ;  they  are  the  middle  class ;  then  those  who  know 
nothing;  they  are  the  lower  class.  You  have  a  few  people  who  Tcnow  a  great 
deal  about  the  theatre;  you  have  a  large  number  who  know  Httle  about  it;  and 
a  larger  number  who  know  nothing. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  people  who  know  a  great  deal  constitute  a 
good  audience  because  they  know  at  once  what  you  are  trying  to  do ;  the  lower 
class  also  constitutes  a  good  audience;  it  knows  nothing,  but  it  will  laugh  at 
the  right  time.  So  you  see  the  upper  class  and  the  lower  class  are  the  material 
for  good  audiences.  But  the  middle  class  makes  a  bad  audience  because  the 
little  they  know  keeps  them  from  responding  readily,  and  what  they  do  not  know 
prevents  them  from  appreciating  what  you  do.  They  fail  on  both  sides.  Conse- 
quently, let  me  urge  all  of  you  to  do  everything  you  can  to  prevent  this  Drama 
League  from  organizing  a  middle  class  audience. 

You  may  have  a  Playgoing  Committee  that  is  distinctly  middle  class.  If 
you  should  have  a  committee  of  this  class,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Drama 
League.  I  simply  set  this  situation  before  you  as  dangerous  against  which  you 
can  be  warned.  You  must  be  very  careful  not  to  educate  a  middle-class  audience, 
and  you  must  deliver  your  audience  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  this  can  be  done, 
then  you  have  reached  the  goal. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  STAGE  ARTS, 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 


Thomas  Wood  Stephens 


The  Department  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  has 
now  gone  far  enough  in  its  experiment  to  see  some  things  that  can  be  reported 
upon  to  any  person  interested  in  the  school  for  Dramatic  Arts. 

One  of  the  schools  is  called  the  "School  for  Applied  Design,"  That  school 
started  with  a  course  in  architecture.  It  is  definite  in  its  training  and  specific 
in  its  requirements,  of  course.  In  establishing  a  school  of  drawing  or  painting, 
the  Institution  did  not  merely  set  a  model  and  engage  a  teacher  and  say,  "go 
at  it,"  which  is  the  usual  method.  It  took  into  consideration  practically  every 
study  that  would  train  students  in  certain  subjects  of  the  Arts.  We  do  not 
know,  when  a  student  enters  the  course,  whether  he  will  be  an  artist  when  he 
gets  through.  The  Carnegie  Institute  being  organized  under  the  rather  rigid 
laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  regarding  degrees,  we  set  up  a  course  that 
led  to  a  degree;  so  that  if  a  fellow  goes  through  these  four  years  and  finds  that 
the  trick  still  eludes  him,  at  least  he  has  had  the  four  years'  training. 

When  the  Department  of  Music  started  and  the  Department  of  Dramatic 
Arts  was  started,  we  welcomed  particularly  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  to 
make  a  school  of  the  Arts,  but  that  we  had  already  the  basis  upon  which  to  build 
it.  We  began  two  years  ago  the  active  plan  of  it  and  the  work  had  been  going 
on  for  a  matter  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  months.  The  theatre  was  opened  about 
a  year  ago  with  a  Shakespeare  production  by  the  students.  Now  this  general 
theatre  of  the  school  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  this  way: 
the  student  has  a  curriculum  to  follow,  a  certain  number  of  credits  to  achieve 
in  languages,  in  literature,  in  drawing,  in  music,  in  dancing,  in  history,  and  what 
we  call  general  studies.  The  poor  students  on  whom  the  experiment  is  being 
made  have  now  a  schedule  for  the  week  which  involves  so  much  drama,  litera- 
ture, French,  and  drawing,  so  much  music,  so  much  history  of  painting,  so  much 
history  of  the  theatre,  so  much  history  of  plays — all  of  which  continually  leads 
to  the  production  of  plays. 

It  can  never  be  a  large  school.  We  never  know  when  a  student  comes  in 
whether  he  will  ever  be  an  actor.  There  is  something  inside  of  the  actor  which 
makes  him;  some  look  pretty  hopeless  for  six  months,  others  change  in  one 
month,  and  some  not  at  all.  The  theatre  is  a  very  large  and  complicated  mechan- 
ism. It  has  a  great  position ;  it  has  to  have  a  large  number  of  people  working 
in  it  and  for  it.  People  do  a  great  deal  for  love,  and  they  go  into  the  theatre 
because  they  cannot  help  it,  and  those  who  go  into  it  because  they  cannot  help 
it,  should  go  into  the  Institution  where  they  can  be  trained.  Most  colleges  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  serve  the  big  business  of  the  theatre  with  training 
schools.  There  are  a  few  notable  exceptions  in  the  University  field  at  the  present 
time.  You  all  know  about  them.  The  strictly  technical  school  has  nearly  always 
been  outside  of  the  academic  floor. 

Superstition  always  exists  where  the  name  Carnegie  is  connected.  I  want 
to  cover  some  commonplace  points :  the  price  to  people  of  Pittsburgh  is  $40  a 
year;  people  away  from  Pittsburgh  pay  about  $50  a  year,  that  is,  about  one- 
half  of  the  average  technical  institution.  The  tuition  of  the  school  would  not 
go_  very  far  toward  the  actual  upkeep.  We  have  only  to  fill  the  technical  re- 
quirements.^ For  that,  of  course,  the  equipment  is  necessarily  of  a  special  order, 
both  the  building  and  its  equipment.  The  theatre  seats  about  420  people;  stage 
of  reasonable  size,  not  so  large  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money,  not  so  small 
that  it  leans  to  the  toy  idea. 

The  main  question  is  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  student  when  you 
get  him.  College  courses  do  not  do  much  good,  because  we  cannot  allow  credits 
for  what  we  do  not  teach.  They  come  in  and  follow  this  rather  rigid  course, 
putting  in  perhaps  one-half  of  their  time  in  play  production ;  anything  that  seems 
likely  to  be  good  for  the  student.  First  year,  one-act  plays ;  second  year,  classical 
and  Shakespeare  work,  that  they  may  get  the  idea  of  measured  speech  before 
the  temptation  of  eloquent  speech  in  their  conversation ;  third,  production  of 
modern  plays;  fourth,  we  allow  the  individual  student  to  express  himself  and 
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to  say  what  he  intends  to  do  with  the  equipment  gained  in  the  previous  years. 

We  have  a  play-reading  class ;  and  the  students  have  also  written  about  twenty 
plays  this  year.  I  do  think  the  student  who  knows  how  to  write  a  play  may 
be  useful.  Sometime  he  may  write  a  play,  and  at  least  he  will  have  gained  one 
more  bit  of  experience  of  a  constructive  order. 

As  I  say,  this  is  not  a  school  of  acting  although  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  acting  done.  We  have  done  this  year  some  plays  by  Euripides,  one  produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  one  of  Shaw,  and  a  considerable  number  of  short  plays. 
Then,  we  have  given  repetitions,  and  we  do  this  because  if  the  student  plays  it 
once,  he  does  not  know  exactly  what  he  does,  but  if  he  plays  it  six  or  seven 
times,  he  gets  a  pretty  fair  notion  of  what  he  did,  and  that  is  the  thing  that 
is  hard  to  carry  to  him  on  one  performance. 

Now  regarding  instructors  :  we  find  it  a  good  plan  to  have  visiting  instruc- 
tors so  that  the  student  may  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  more  than 
one  teacher  and  may  not  acquire  the  habits  of  one  particular  instructor.  We  are 
covering  a  great  deal  of  academic  material  with  a  closer  application  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  The  student  has  to  go  into  more  than  he  does  when  he  is  in 
the  lecture-room  jotting  down  things  in  his  note  book,  and  finds  that  in  the  study 
of  dramatic  literature  he  has  considered  the  work  of  the  Greek  period;  in  the 
history  of  Art,  Greek  architecture,  and  Greek  customs  in  Euripides.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  would  know  no  Greek— but  lots  of  us  don't.  And  perhaps  that  is 
not  necessary  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  mind.  He  has  also  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  physical  work,  building  productions  and  shifting  scenery,  and  doing  a 
great  deal  of  other  necessary  work,  all  of  which  seems  to  have  .a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  size  of  that  part  of  the  cranium,  which  sometimes  increases  in 
people  beginning  to  act. 

SYMPOSIUM,  WHAT  TO  DO  NEXT? 

As  Conducted  at  a  Banquet  Given  to  The  Drama  League  of  America  in 

Detroit,  April  21,  1915 

Dr..  Richard  Burton  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  in  introducing  the  speakers 
said :  "We  are  not  to  have  the  conventional  after-dinner  speeches  tonight.  Too 
often  you  have  suffered  with  them  and  for  them.  We  have  a  galaxy  of  persons 
here  tonight  who  have  something  of  real  value  to  tell  us.  In  the  field  of  drama 
there  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  There  are  so  many  things  we  might  do, 
what  shall  we  do  next? 

"Before  I  call  on  the  first  speaker,  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  the  guest  of 
honor  of  the  evening,  Mr.  George  Goodale,  whose  record  as  a  dramatic  critic 
has  not  been  paralleled  in  the  United  States,  a  record  of  continuous  service  on 
one  paper,  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  for  a  half  century.  When  the  count  reaches 
so  high  as  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  claim  that  the  dramatic  critic  as  an  educational 
force  is  the  equal  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  France  this  fact  is  recog- 
nized and  the  great  dramatic  critic  like  Sarcey  is  on  a  parallel  with  statesmen, 
a  national  figure.  We  can  never  have  sound  drama  without  sound  criticisms. 
.    .    .    It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  George  Goodale," 

In  his  response  Mr.  Goodale  said  in  part:  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and 
Friends  of  the  Drama  League:  I  cannot  forego  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
dear  hope  that  perhaps  the  power  and  influence  of  the  League  may  attain  to  such 
heights  that  all  the  things  which  it  now  deplores  in  our  theatre  shall  be  swept 
away.  Though  we  may  sometimes  differ  with  you  as  to  methods  and  expressions, 
the  underlying  idea  is  superb.  The  idea  of  the  drama  entering  into  the  life  and 
thought  of  our  people  is  of  such  importance  that  the  country  must  see  the  need 
of  upholding  this  League.    All  hail  to  the  Drama  League  of  America." 

"BETTER  PLAYS" 

Wm.  E.  Jenkins 

I  don't  undertake  to  prove  the  need  of  better  plays:  I  admit  it.  If  after 
that  anything  is  lacking  to  complete  conviction,  witness  the  annual  revival  of  old 
plays  to  take  the  place  of  the  failures.  Off  with  the  new  and  on  with  the  old. 
The  pecuniary  ghost  has  failed  to  walk,  and  the  theatrical  ghosts  must  "squeak 
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and  gibber"  on  the  stage;  and  "squeak  and  gibber"  they  have  in  many  instances 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  managers  and  the  delight  of  the  audiences. 

Now  those  who  beHeve  that  there  has  been  no  good  weather  since  Charles 
was  king,  and  no  good  plays  since  Ibsen  befouled  the  stage  with  intellect,  have 
welcomed  this  as  a  sign  of  the  great  reaction  that  shall  sweep  away  the  slime 
of  ideas  and  conviction  and  restore  the  small  sword  and  the  snuff  box  to  their 
own.  How  many  of  such  reactions  have  I  heard  announced!  Where  are  they 
now?  A  healthy  stage  will  be  en  rapport  with  the  life  of  its  time,  no  matter 
what  conventions  it  employs,  what  distances  it  assumes. 

The  prosperity  of  these  revivals  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  indicate  that  the 
public^  is  weary  of  psychology,  of  social  criticism,  of  the  contemporary  flavor. 
It  indicates  rather  that  the  public  prefers  good  old  plays  to  the  poor  new  ones. 
No  one  is  so  bigoted  a  modernist  as  to  deny  that  the  best  plays  of  twenty  years 
ago  are  better  than  the  poorest  plays  of  today.  At  the  present  hour  there  is 
a  special  and  obvious  reason  for  the  success  of  old  plays.  They  seem  to  "tender- 
minded"  people  a  refuge  from  the  horrors  of  the  times.  For  the  "tough-minded" 
there  is  the  war  melodrama  and  the  spy  play.  In  times  of  war  not  only  the  laws, 
but  the  arts  are  silent.  "Strife  is  the  father  of  all  things,"  said  Hericlitus.  But 
not  until  the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  and  even  then,  the  result  in  notable  drama 
will  owe  less  to  the  actual  events  of  war  than  to  its  spiritual  reverberations.  The 
war  must  recede,  its  significance  and  sequences  must  become  clear.  It  is  imperti- 
nence to  predict,  but  surely  a  passionate  humanism  will  spring  from  the  vast 
pity  of  it  all ;  and  this,  perhaps,  will  give  us  something  of  the  spiritual  unity  that 
must  exist  before  the  noblest  order  of  drama  can  come  into  being.  Then,  per- 
haps, we  may  expect  the  stage^  that  believes  itself,  as  John  Palmer  says,  to  be 
"a  chosen  instrument."  Meantime,  while  the  great  voices  of  Europe  are  silent, 
we  in  America  must  depend  largely  upon  our  native  product.  What  are  the 
prospects  for  better  American  plays? 

There  is  a  dictum  to  the  effect  that  every  people  gets  the  drama  it  deserves, 
though  no  one  is  pessimistic  enough  to  assert  that  we  always  deserve  the  drama 
we  get.  One  may  well  be  sceptical  as  to  strict  poetical  justice  prevailing  in  this 
matter.  The  American  drama  has  come  in  close  contact  with  contemporary 
life:  it  has  learned  to  observe  and  report  faithfully;  it  is  often  ingenious  in 
construction,  and  very  often  vivacious  in  movement.  It  is  interesting,  but  not 
illuminating.  It  seldom  makes  the  attempt  to  illuminate.  It  is  not  illuminating 
to  show  that  beautiful  shop  girls  may  marry  the  sons  of  their  employers  and 
that  crooks  are  kind-hearted.  It  is  not  ubiquitously  true.  It  is  illuminating  to 
show  that  man  may  profess  "diabolonian  principles,"  may  say  "Evil,  be  thou  my 
good,"  in  a  passionate  reaction  against  pietistic  hypocrisy,  and  yet  may  offer 
himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  a  stranger  as  instinctively  as  a  Newfoundland  dog 
plunges  in  to  rescue  a  drowning  child.  It  isn't  illuminating  to  show  the  shabby 
makeshifts  that  working  girls  in  lodgings  are  forced  to  resort  to.  It  is  cruelly, 
cynically  funny.  It  is  illuminating  to  show  one  after  another  of  a  man's  friends 
fall  away  from  him  under  the  clearest  conviction  of  right,  while  he,  under  the 
same  conviction,  goes  to  his  death  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  It  isn't  illumi- 
nating to  show  a  weak  woman  choosing  the  easiest  way  under  crude  temptation. 
It  is  illuminating  to  see  the  generation  arriving  with  their  hot  radicalisms  and 
by  the  very  process  of  realizing  their  dreams  become  fixed  and  conservative.  It  is 
illuminating  to  see  a  generous  purpose  delayed  in  execution  wither  away.  These 
four  English  plays,  "The  Devil's  Disciple,"  "The  Mob,"  "The  Will"  and  "Mile- 
stones," are  illuminating  because  they  throw  into  relief  the  complexity  and  mys- 
tery of  life.  They  don't  satisfy  your  wonder,  they  arouse  it.  They  don't  offer 
you  a  trig  formula,  a  cheap  simplification,  a  shallow  solution.  It  is  not  always 
a  cheerful  light  that  is  so  shed.  Such  a  type  of  play  is  more  likely  to  show  the 
ambiguous  moral  nature  of  humanity.  It  may  arouse  the  tragic  or  the  "thought- 
ful smile"  of  critical  comedy.  It  never  flows  from  mere  information.  It  is  not 
microscopic  or  photographic;  it  is  penetrative  and  irradiating.  I  am  not  trying  to 
compare  good  English  plays  with  bad  American  plays.  Some  of  the  English 
plays  I  have  referred  to  that  show  this  power  of  illumination  show  it  only  inci- 
dentally, and  have  grave  faults.  Some  of  the  American  plays  that  lack  it  are 
better  in  point  of  construction.  But  no  play  without  it  is  a  play  of  the  first  or- 
der; and  it  is  here  we  find  the  great  deficiency  of  our  native  plays.  Now,  it  is 
significant  that  all  these  English  plays  are  written  by  recruits  from  the  novel. 
Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Barrie  and  Bennett,  four  of  the  first  half-dozen  English 
dramatists,  are  not  novelists  merely,  but  men  of  letters  in  the  broad  sense.  I 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  practice  in  several  literary  fields,  and  especially  that 
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of  the  novel  with  its  possibilities  of  psychological  exposition,  has  developed  this 
faculty  of  illumination. 

In  France  also  we  find  men  of  letters,  novelists,  poets,  very  generally  trying 
their  hands  at  the  play  form.  It  seems  almost  a  patriotic  duty  there.  And  the 
result  is  very  often  illuminating.  In  Germany  this  is  almost  equally  true.  There 
is  no  divorce  there  between  the  drama  and  literature.  In  America  very  seldom 
indeed  is  the  dramatist  anything  but  a  writer  of  plays.  The  notable  exceptions — 
Moody,  Mackaye  and  recently  Alice  Brown — illustrate  the  advantage  of  the 
richer  background  of  literary  experience.  Our  novelists  often  possess  the  "di- 
vine gift"  of  illumination,  and  under  the  tradition  such  as  prevails  in  England 
or  France  or  Germany  that  gift  would  shine  as  brightly  in  plays  as  novels.  The 
better  plays  we  all  so  much  desire,  the  best  plays  of  which  America  is  capable, 
will,  I  believe,  come  into  being  in  that  way. 

POETIC  DICTION 

By  Curtis  Hidden  Page 

The  distinctive  thing  about  the  Drama  League  is  that  it  has  reversed  the 
method  of  criticism  by  speaking  in  terms  of  the  demand  rather  than  of  the  sup- 
ply, on  the  principle  that  the  demand  will  improve  the  supply. 

The  ultimate  question  in  dealing  with  the  drama  in  our  own  country  will 
be,  What  will  be  produced  in  beauty,  in  literature  and  in  art?  A  nation  is 
known  in  history  by  its  quality  in  these  things,  and  not  mainly  by  its  inventions, 
its  government,  or  its  economic  development.  Economic  and  moral  conditions  in 
Greece  were  deplorable,  but  Athens  is  the  most  important  spot  in  history,  and  her 
most  notable  achievements  were  in  the  realm  of  poetic  drama. 

Drama  has  to  conform  to  a  double  standard  such  as  is  imposed  upon  no 
other  form  of  art.  It  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  good  drama;  but,  to  last, 
it  must  also  be  good  literature.  In  our  own  time  over-emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  immediate  success  of  a  play.  It  is  better,  however,  for  a  play  to  be  alive  in 
the  closet  than  dead  on  the  stage.  "Caste"  is  dead  today,  although  it  was  alive  in 
its  own  day.  The  plays  of  Browning  never  lived  on  the  stage,  but  they  are  alive 
as  literature,  while  Robertson's  are  dead.  The  vital  thing  in  the  life  of  a  play 
is  not  its  body,  but  its  spirit;  not  its  structure,  but  its  idea. 

We  need  plays  today  that  will  be  a  combination  of  what  we  find  in  French 
in  Rostand  and  Scribe,  in  English  of  Browning  and  Pinero  or  Shelley  and 
Shaw ;  in  America  of  Hawthorne  and  George  Ml.  Cohan.  An  approach  to  such  a 
play  was  reached  by  Percy  Mackaye  in  "Scarecrow."  Or  we  might  combine  the 
work  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins  and  Emerson  and  find  the  approach  to  that  in  "Chil- 
dren of  Earth"  by  Alice  Brown. 

Young  American  dramatists  have  started  on  the  right  track.  I  have  a  firm 
belief  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  some  such  outburst  as  came  in  Elizabethan 
England.  There  are  points  of  similarity  between  that  age  and  our  own  in 
America — in  material  successes,  varied  achievements  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  nervous  intensity.  The  thing  "to  do  next"  is  to  make  this  achievement  of 
an  Elizabethan  age  possible  for  the  stage.  Actors  must  be  taught  to  speak 
poetry  as  such.  Next  the  audiences  and  the  critics  must  be  taught  to  appreciate 
and  demand  that  kind  of  speaking.  It  is  most  interesting  to  hear  varied  opinions 
of  the  recent  production  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  in  New  York.  Gran- 
ville Barker  is  a  great  teacher  because  he  has  caused  verse  to  be  delivered  as 
verse — rapid-moving,  rhythmic.  We  have  had  nothing  approaching  it  for  thirty 
years. 

STAGE  DICTION 

By  F.  M.  Scott 

The  speech  of  Americans  as  represented  in  the  diction  of  the  American  stage 
•  tends  more  and  more  towards  realism.  We  may  notice  this  if  we  turn  back  no 
further  than  to  the  plays  of  Bronson  Howard.  In  those  plays  we  find  a  conven- 
tional diction,  which,  unless  it  exaggerates  the  supposed  American  element,  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  English  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  more  recent  drama, 
however,  the  speech  of  Americans  is  unmistakably  American.  It  is  such  speech 
as  a  native  of  Great  Britain  would  not  and  could  not  use.    This  is  especially 
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true  of  the  intimate  conversation  of  characters  drawn  from  the  lower  levels  of 
culture. 

To  some  this  attempt  at  greater  accuracy  in  the  reproduction  of  American 
speech  will  doubtless  seem  negligible,  save  as  it  furnishes  material  for  humor 
or  pathos.  But  to  others  it  will  have  a  deeper  significance.  It  will  be  an  indi- 
cation that,  for  good  or  ill,  we  are  rapidly  developing  in  this  country  a  language 
of  our  own— a  language  markedly  different  from  that  of  England.  What  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  American  English  will  be  when  it  finally  emerges,  it  is  now 
difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to  say,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  in  its  vocabulary, 
structure  and  rhythms  it  will  be  the  fitting  expression  of  the  American  character. 
When  it  arrives,  American  drama- will  take  a  leap  forward,  for  the  dramatist  will 
then  come  into  possession  of  a  new  and  potent  instrument  for  the  embodiment  of 
his  ideas. 


THEATRICAL  ADVERTISING 


Annie  Nathan  Myer 


About  a  year  ago  the  absurdities  of  theatrical  advertising  were  brought 
home  to  me.  Together  with  some  other  members  of  the  New  York  Center,  I 
worked  very  hard  to  bring  back  for  a  second  hearing  the  great  Welsh  play 
"Change,"  which  since  has  been  included  in  our  league  series  of  plays — a  play 
which  is  at  once  literature  and  life,  tragedy  and  comedy,  optimistic  and  ruth- 
less, impassioned  and  sane.  It  had  been  put  on  by  a  manager  of  little  faith  (how 
he  ever  came  to  touch  it  is  more  than  I  could  understand)  and  since  it  was 
obviously  not  the  play  to  make  a  sensational  success  the  first  few  days,  the  edict 
went  forth — as  was  customary  with  managers  of  his  type — "Off  with  its  head"! 

We  did  get  the  play  back  to  New  York — the  wise  ones  had  declared  it  an 
impossibility — and  we  consecrated  ourselves  most  tenderly  and  lovingly  to  nurse 
it  into  a  healthy  and  care-free  existence.   And  we  took  up  the  papers  and  read: 

"Coming  back!  Coming  back!  Coming  back!  The  great  Broadway 
success !" 

Now  it  wasn't  the  lack  of  veracity  in  all  this  that  annoyed  me  so  much  as  its 
colossal  stupidity !  You  see  it  cut  both  ways ;  we  had  not  sacrificed  our  time  and 
rnoney  in  helping  a  "Broadway  success!"  Neither  was  it  the  play  to  please  the 
kind  of  audience  which  would  be  attracted  by  a  "Broadway  success."  So,  instead 
of  making  friends,  here  was  money  being  spent  with  the  absolute  certainty  that 
if  it  accomplished  anything  at  all,  the  result  would  be  not  a  crop  of  friends, 
but  of  enemies  who  had  been  hoodwinked  into  seeing  the  play  they  had  no 
earthly  interest  in. 

Here  was  a  unique  occasion :  an  earnest,  self-sacrificing  group  of  men  and 
women  "rooting"  for  a  play  with  no  other  possible  reward  except  the  conscious- 
ness of  serving  art;  a  play  appealing  to  people  who  largely  had  been  weaned 
from  the  theatre  habit;  furthermore,  a  great  conservative  university  broke  a 
cast-iron  tradition  and  set  the  stamp  of  its  approval  upon  a  play  by  a  living 
author.  And  the  only  thing  the  publicity  man  could  think  of  saying  was  "Coming 
back !    Coming  back !    The  great  Broadway  success  !" 

Great  commercial  advertising  is  not  thrown  haphazard  into  the  air  with  no 
knowledge  where  it  takes  root.  Here,  with  the  special  production  of  "Change," 
was  the  ideal  chance  to  circularize.  Rightly  used,  it  is  a  cheaper  and  more  ef- 
fective method  than  the  hit-or-miss  newspaper  advertising.  But  it  requires 
intelligence  of  a  high  order — and  it  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Some  goods  are  circularized  with  a  cleverness  that  is  fairly  uncanny. 
I  am  thinking  of  some  books  and  almost  all  patent  medicines.  These  pursue 
the  intended  victim  with  a  follow-up  system  which  has  all  the  wiles  and  perti- 
nacity of  the  bulldog.  But  has  anyone  ever  seen  any  intelligence  displayed  in 
the  circularizing  of  plays?  Is  there  any  carefully  planned  attack  directed  at 
your  weakest  spot?  Any  sly  undermining  of  your  will?  Is  your  dollar  wooed 
from  you  with  artistic  skill?  No.  The  only  sort  of  circularizing  that  seems' 
to  come  within  the  ken  of  the  theatrical  man  is  to  ask  ministers  to  stand  spon- 
sors to  all  dull  plays,  and  suffragettes  to  all  unpleasant  ones. 

In  all  up-to-date  commercial  advertising  offices  there  is  an  efficiency  chart 
which  shows  the  general  lay  of  the  land ;  for  instance,  it  is  considered  somewhat 
wasteful  to  advertise  porcelain-lined  tubs  in  a  region  where  the  plumber  has 
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not  penetrated.  These  charts  ward  off  the  danger  of  singing  the  praises  of 
carpet  sweepers  where  the  scrubbing  brush  is  in  the  ascendant,  or  advising 
shingle  stains  where  all  the  houses  are  made  of  concrete  bricks. 

I  see  no  reason  why  such  an  efficiency  chart  should  not  be  of  great  useful- 
ness in  the  theatrical  world — it  would  prevent  circularizing  a  peace  play  to  a 
member  of  the  army  reserve,  or  a  play  of  the  tenements  to  those  whose  one  joy 
is  to  watch,  or  fancy  it  watches,  the  raiment  and  revels  of  the  four  hundred! 
After  all,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  reach  it,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  audience  for 
every  play  and  the  problem  how  to  bring  the  playless  audience  to  the  audience- 
less  play  has  something  of  the  fascination  of  the  eternal  problem  of  bringing 
the  manless  job  to  the  jobless  man. 

Now,  next  in  importance  to  knowing  what  audience  you  want  and  then  go- 
ing out  and  getting  it,  is  the  vital  principle  that  in  advertising  the  profits  are 
made  from  the  returning  buyer.  Do  you  realize  all  that  lies  beneath  this 
statement?  It  means  that  successful  advertising  does  not  consist  in  buncoing  a 
person  ihto  a  single  purchase,  but  in  so  satisfying  that  person  that  he  or  she 
comes  back  again  and  again.  It  is  from  the  returning  buyer  the  profits  come. 
Can  anything  be  more  utterly  against  the  principles  of  theatrical  advertising 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  practically  consists  of  the  cheerful  philosophy, 
"Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  audience  thereof"?  The  typical  theatrical  adver- 
tiser acts  for  all  the  world  as  if  each  audience  that  is  lured  to  the  box  office 
enters  into  a  kind  of  lethal  chamber  from  which  there  is  no  return.  Of  course, 
if  at  the  end  of  the  last  act  each  purchaser  of  a  ticket  meets  with  a  speedy 
death  which  prevents  him  from  spreading  the  truth,  there  is  no  harm  done; 
"dead  men  tell  no  tales!"  Walter  Dill  Scott,  in  his  admirable  book,  "The 
Psychology  of  Advertising,"  says  the  one  function  of  advertising  is  the  influenc- 
ing of  human  minds.  Now,  of  course,  if  there  were  an  unlimited  supply  of  hu- 
man minds  to  be  influenced  each  for  one  day  only,  then  the  cumulative  effect' 
of  all  their  disappointments,  their  discouragements  and  disillusionments  need  not 
be  tonsidered.  But  I  think  that  very  much  of  the  present  chaos  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  theatrical  situation  has  been  brought  about  because  the  supply 
of  human  minds  is  not  unlimited  and  the  methods  employed  have  been — shall  we 
say  somewhat  extravagant? 

Less  than  a  year  ago  there  was  held  in  Toronto  the  first  international  gath- 
ering of  advertising  men.  The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  repre- 
senting 128  clubs,  with  over  12,000  members,  got  up  the  meeting  and  then  and 
there  they  placed  themselves  on  record  that  the  old  maxim,  "Caveat  Emptor," 
("let  the  buyer  beware")  has  been  outgrown.  Gradually  it  has  come  to  be 
realized  that  after  all  it  is  not  the  buyer  who  should  beware,  but  the  seller. 
It  is  the  seller  who  has  most  at  stake;  it  is  the  seller  who  must  "watch  out" 
that  his  goods  do  not  deteriorate,  or  that  they  are  not  undersold  by  a  clever 
competitor.  In  short,  it  is  the  satisfied  buyer  out  of  whom  come  the  profits. 
I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  tell  in  detail  the  marvelous  ingenuity,  the  imaginative 
grasp  and  wisdom  that  lie  behind  every  slightest  advertisement  of  a  great  mer- 
cantile house.  How  the  copy  writers  for  such  houses  have  to  train  themselves  to 
be  appraisers,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  suave  statements  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments.  Heavy  punishment,  even  dismissal  is  meted  out  to  those 
who  fail  to  make  good  every  assertion  handed  to  the  advertising  department. 
Many  an  expert  slinger  of  adjectives  has  not  made  good  in  his  work  because 
he  failed  to  recognize  mercerized  cotton  in  advertised  silk,  or  the  filling  in  a 
so-called  "all  linen." 

After  all,  why  not?  The  advertising  clubs  have  taken  as  their  emblem  the 
map  of  North  and  South  America,  with  the  word  "Truth"  emblazoned  across  it. 
"Success"  has  been  called  "the  science  of  being  believed,"  and  in  the  world  of 
advertising  this  holds  doubly,  trebly  true.  The  attitude  of  theatrical  advertisers 
is  child-like;  I  can  think  of  no  other  term  that  suits  it  so  well.  A  child  seizes 
upon  its  first  lie  in  an  ecstasy  of  personal  discovery.  What  an  easy  way  of 
escaping  from  unpleasant  consequences!  Why  didn't  anyone  ever  think  of  it 
before!  Of  course,  experience  licks  it  into  the  child  that  ultimate  attempts 
are  not  accompanied  with  such  happy  results!  It  is  easy  to  keep  on  lying,  but 
it  19  not  so  easy  to  keep  on  being  believed.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it  the 
working  usefulness  of  a  lie  is  largely  impaired  when  it  is  under  suspicion. 

There  is  another  disadvantage  of  a  lie — the  other  fellow  can  always  outlie 
you.  It  may  have  been  an  inspiration  to  have  advertised  your  play  as  "The 
best  show  in  New  York,"  but  next  week  another  show  is  advertised  as 
"The  best  show  of  the  whole  season."    Then  comes  "The  best  show  of  the 
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past  ten  years,"  then  "For  a  generation,"  then  "The  Best  on  the  Western  conti- 
nent"; finally  "The  greatest  and  best  show  in  the  whole  wide  world."  And, 
while  it  seems  difficult  to  believe,  I  have  seen  a  play  (a  very  indifferent  one, 
of  course),  announced  as  "The  best  play  since  the  dawn  of  history!"  A  little 
matter  like  passing  over  the  claims  of  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Shakespeare 
wouldn't  bother  a  copy  writer  like  that! 

It  may  have  been  quite  a  clever  touch  to  advertise  a  certain  play  as  "The 
play  with  a  punch,"  but  the  other  day  right  under  it  I  saw  another  play  (not 
nearly  so  good  a  one)  "Not  a  play  with  a  punch,  but  a  wallop."  Perhaps  in  such 
a  wilderness  of  superlatives  the  most  effective  advertisements  may,  after  all, 
prove  to  be  the  quiet,  dignified  announcements  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  and  Mr. 
Granville  Barker.  Just  as  in  the  glare  of  the  Great  Flashway,  may  it  not  be  that 
the  end  is  already  in  sight  and  that — in  order  at  all  costs  to  attain  some  distin- 
guished feature — the  next  step  will  have  to  be  an  extinguishing  one — a  restful 
space  of  cool  darkness  becoming  the  only  way  of  attracting  attention  amidst 
the  orgy  of  blinking,  twinkling  lights. 

For  some  time  I  have  devoured  the  advertisements  in  the  Sunday  papers — 
as  I  used  to  read  the  tales  of  Baron  Munchausen;  I  have  quite  a  picturesque 
record.  I  wish  I  might  read  you  all  the  gems.  One  mediocre  play  boasts  of 
having  the  "Most  suspense,"  "Most  romance,"  "Most  mystery,"  "Most  thrills." 
"War  Brides"  may  be  a  good  play  (I  never  saw  it),  but  is  it  necessary  to  say 
"The  heroine  shames  the  women  of  Ibsen  and  Shakespeare"? 

Of  late,  language  having  done  its  worst,  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards 
an  appeal  to  the  eye — advertisements  appearing  framed  in  fancy  borders,  circles, 
stars,  triangles,  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes,  including  the  sole  of  a  stocking!  The 
most  objectionable  device  this  winter  was  used  to  bolster  up  a  wretched  failure. 
References  to  it  bobbed  up  all  over  the  advertising  page  sandwiched  between  oth- 
er plays :  "More  Thrilling  Than  the  Servant  in  the  House,"  ran  one ;  "More 
Absorbing  Than  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  another;  again,  "More  Spiritually 
Appealing  Than  'Everywoman,' "  and  below  the  announcement  of  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton's  little  play;  "It  Makes  the  Same  Appeal  as  'Daddy  Long  Legs,'  and  Should 
Have  as  Long  a  Run."  I  am  glad  to  say  this  buccaneering  attempt  to  succeed 
with  borrowed  plumes  failed,  as  it  was  bound  to  do.  It  must  have  cost  the  man- 
agement a  pretty  penny — that's  one  comfort ! 

In  the  desperate  attempt  to  emerge  from  all  this  helter-skelter,  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  the  promoters  of  "Polygamy."  They  had  the  courage  to  leave  the 
theatrical  page  and  in  quite  an  unexpected  quarter  appeared  a  cut  of  a  good- 
looking  chap  with  the  caption,  "Tonight's  'Polygamy'!  Hey,  Bill?"  But  what 
interested  me  most  among  the  excellent  reasons  they  have  for  applauding  Bill's 
choice  was  the  startling  statement  that  it  was  "The  only  guaranteed  play  in 
New  York" !  "If  you  don't  like  it,  stop  at  the  box  office  on  your  way  out  and 
get  all  your  money  back."  How  is  that  for  courage? — guaranteeing  a  play  as 
o'ne  guarantees  fast  colors!  I  can  fancy  it  might  lead  to  some  complications, 
though !  To  begin  with,  a  full  house  would  really  mean  nothing — at  least  until 
the  lights  were  really  out  and  all  danger  of  a  descent  upon  the  box  office 
over.  No  longer  could  a  manager  chortle  at  the  sign  "S.  R.  O."  ("standing  room 
^nly"),  for  too  soon  it  might  be  changed  to  "P.  D."  ("please  disgorge")  ! 

There  is  another  kind  of  lying  advertisement  largely  indulged  in  by  the 
theatrical  man — the  poster,  got  up  with  a  noble  design  to  attract  without  the 
slightest  relation  to  the  advertised  object.  I  have  just  returned  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  all  the  store  windows  were  decorated  with  a  picture  of  an 
ardent  and  adverturous  pair  of  lovers  perilously  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  their  figures  silhouetted  against  a  full  moon.  In  some  inscrutable  way 
this  poster  was  used  to  advertise  the  farce — perhaps  you  know  it — "A  Pair  of 
Sixes."  I  don't  know  just  what  was  in  the  artist's  mind.  For  all  I  know  he 
may  have  been  a  great  psychologist.  There  is  a  school  of  advertisers  that  insists 
that  the  purpose  of  an  advertisement  is  not  so  much  to  proclaim  the  advantages 
of  certain  goods  as  to  put  you  into  the  mood  to  spend  money.  It  may  be  that 
looking  at  a  couple  of  young  lovers  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  is  conducive 
to  the  opening  of  some  people's  purse-strings,  but  I  should  think  the  best  psy- 
chology would  be  that  which  would  attract  the  kind  of  an  audience  to  which 
the  kind  of  farce  represented  by  "A  Pair  of  Sixes"  would  appeal.  If  anyone 
went  there  expecting  a  sentimental  love  story,  they  were  certainly  disappointed. 
And  per  contra,  I  fancy  there  were  some  men  in  that  town  who  would  have 
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enjoyed  it  and  who  would  have  been  attracted  by  a  sight  of  the  actual  poker 
hand  which  did  the  deed. 

Again,  I  went  to  see  a  play  last  summer  in  a  little  town  and  all  through  it  I 
was  waiting,  a  good  deal  upset  and  distracted,  for  a  certain  scene  to  take  place,  a 
scene  which  had  been  most  luridly  depicted  in  a  highly  colored  poster,  enlivening 
the  village  windows  for  the  previous  few  weeks.  I  waited  in  vain.  Nothing  ap- 
proaching the  situation  ever  appeared.  The  artist  had  gathered  together  some 
telling  phrase  and  a  tense  situation  and  made  an  effective  poster.  There  waa 
some  photographic  accuracy  in  the  costumes  and  the  title  and  date  were  correct, 
but  otherwise  the  poster  might  have  been  used  in  advertising  the  charm  of  pork 
and  beans  just  as  well  as  that  particular  play.  I  feel  like  saying,  in  the  pictur- 
esque language  of  the  day— "Can  you  beat  it"  ? 

Now,  I  believe  we  are  all  supposed  to  discuss  here  tonight  what  is  the  thing 
to  do  next.  Well,  there  was  a  situation  very  much  like  this  about  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  publishing  business.  Do  you  remember  when  every  work  of  fiction 
was  heralded  as  the  great  American  novel?  When  every  publisher's  gosling  was 
a  swan?  There  was  an  eruption  of  frantic  book  advertising  extending  perhaps 
over  half  a  dozen  years.  It  could  not  last  because  the  publishers,  being  men  of 
intelligence,  realized  that  that  sort  of  thing  must  stop — that  the  public,  instead 
of  being  attracted,  was  only  being  repelled.  Since  then,  one  notices,  books  are 
not  always  by  the  "American  Dickens"  or  the  "Yankee  Kipling."  Their  birth 
is  announced  quietly  with  later  on,  perhaps,  just  a  line  or  two  from  some 
favorable  critic. 

I  claim  that  it  is  high  time  something  like  this  is  begun  for  the  theatre.  I 
am  glad  to  say  there  is  evidence  that  the  high  ideals  and  intelligence  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  advertisers  are  beginning  to  filter  through  to  the  theatrical  men. 
Already  I  know  of  one  important  manager  who  sends  out  a  great  many  com- 
panies through  the  country — I'll  say  this  much,  his  headquarters  are  not  in  New 
York — who  has  given  the  most  explicit  instructions  to  his  publicity  men  to  say 
nothing  that  is  not  strictly  true.  No  longer  is  it  to  be  permitted — at  least  by  his 
representatives — to  say  a  production  comes  straight  from  New  York  vvith  the 
same  cast,  unless  it  does ;  and  no  play  is  to  be  announced  as  having  run  in  New 
York  for  a  year,  after  a  precarious  existence  of  six  weeks.  I  know  at  least 
one  eastern  city  where  this  manager  has  met  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  and 
the  backing  that  always  may  be  counted  on  when  one  delivers  straight  goods. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  is  behind  an  earnest  movement  to  make 
misrepresenting  in  advertising  a  misdemeanor.  Already  nineteen  states  have  put 
this  upon  their  statute  books.  I  am  glad  to  say  both  my  own  native  state.  New 
York,  and  the  state  of  Michigan  are  among  these.  It  might  be  interesting  and 
quite  pregnant  of  good  results  if  some  enterprising  person  would  arise  and  make 
a  test  case  of  some  of  the  alluring  statements  made  by  some  managerial  Mun- 
chausens. 

At  the  international  convention  of  advertising  men,  we  Americans  received 
great  credit  for  having  led  the  movement  all  over  the  world  for  ethical  advertis- 
ing (I  really  prefer  to  call  it  intelligent  advertising,  for  that  is  what  it  is).  I 
like  to  think  that  we  have  a  distinct  contribution  of  this  kind  to  make  to  advertis- 
ing of  the  theater,  for  when  all  is  said  and  done  we  cannot  feel  that  the  influ- 
ence of  America  on  the  stage  in  other  directions  has  been  wholly  and  indis- 
putably for  the  good. 

THE  PASSING  OF  DKAMATIC  CRITICISM 

Oliver  M.  Sayler 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Fellow-Critics :  I  drink  with  you  tonight  not  to  the 
passing  out  of  existence  of  dramatic  criticism,  but  to  the  passing  of  dramatic 
criticism,  along  with  the  drama  itself,  from  the  metropolis  out  into  the  byways 
of  our  land. 

Young  as  I  am,  I  can  remember  when  no  play  of  any  importance  or  even 
of  any  pretended  importance,  was  produced  outside  New  York  City.  When 
I  say  "produced"  I  use  the  word  technically,  in  the  sense  of  the  first  serious 
presentation  on  any  stage.  Occasionally  Chicago  saw  the  first  performance  of 
a  new  play  of  serious  import.  Whenever  any  other  city  saw  such  a  play  before 
its  New  York  opening,  that  play  was  frankly  and  openly  being  "tried  on  the  dog." 

What  use,  then,  could  dramatic  criticism  serve  except  in  New  York  and 
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occasionally  in  Chicago?  Where  did  you  find  the  recognized  critics  of  the  last 
generation  working  and  writing?  Once  in  a  while,  it  is  true,  newspapers  in  the 
smaller  cities  took  pride  in  maintaining  on  their  staff  men  of  good  dramatic 
judgment  and  literary  taste  to  write  about  the  theater  and  its  affairs.  Their 
task,  though,  was  rather  one  of  dramatic  appreciation  than  of  real,  first-hand 
criticism.  Such  a  graceful  and  forceful  writer  is  our  guest  of  honor  tonight, 
George  P.  Goodale,  who  has  rounded  out  fifty  years  as  an  appreciative  critic  of 
the  theater  on  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Another  was  Henry  Watterson  in  his 
younger  days  on  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal.  Another  was  Henry  Austin 
Clapp  of  Boston,  considered  by  many  the  keenest  judge  of  acting  and  dramatic 
values  of  all  American  critics.  Still  another  was  Morris  Ross,  one  of  my  distin- 
guished predecessors  on  the  Indianapolis  News. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  effective  and  the  most  powerful  dramatic 
criticism  from  the  birth  of  the  American  drama  about  1880  until  1910  was  writ- 
ten in  New  York  and  Chicago,  simply  because  the  new-born  drama  of  our  coun- 
try was  presented  first  to  the  playgoers  of  those  cities  and  lived  or  died  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment  and  their  suffrage, 

I  shall  not  trace  the  rise  of  new  conditions,  the  development  and  the  change 
of  the  last  five  years  which  have  seen  the  grip  of  New  York  on  the  dramatic 
destinies  of  the  country  slowly  weakening.  In  that  time  the  dramatic  autonomy 
of  one  community  after  another  has  been  asserted,  until  today  the  really  vital 
hope  of  the  American  theater  Hes  in  the  output  of  these  scattered  communities 
rather  than  in  that  of  the  commercialized  metropolis. 

In  a  brief  survey  your  eye  rests  on  Boston  with  its  toy  theatre  enterprises 
and  John  Craig  with  his  Castle  Square  Theatre,  producing  each  year  the  Harvard 
prize  play,  and  on  the  various  other  heartening  aspects  of  a  new  American 
drama  to  be  seen  around  the  Harvard  campus.  Chicago  in  that  time  has  arisen 
above  the  festivities  of  the  opening  night  of  the  tin  pan  tinkle  of  "The  Isle  of 
Bong-Bong"  at  the  La  Salle,  and  today  finds  something  like  a  community  interest 
in  the  drama  through  the  Little  Theatre  of  Maurice  Browne  and  the  various  fine 
arts  enterprises.  Philadelphia  has  actually  kept  her  Little  Theatre  open  an  entire 
season  this  winter.  Milwaukee  and  Madison  are  struggling  modestly  but  nobly 
to  a  community  theatre  ideal  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Dickinson  and 
Laura  Sherry.  Pittsburgh  is  working  toward  the  same  goal  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Thomas  Wood  Stevens  at  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Los  Angeles,  though 
sunk  in  sorrow  over  the  failure  of  its  Little  Theatre,  has  been  put  on  the  map 
as  an  important  competitor  of  New  York  by  that  prolific  producer,  Oliver 
Morosco.  In  our  own  Indianapolis  I  have  hopes  that  another  Drama  League 
convention  will  hear  of  the  first  season's  accomplishment  at  our  Little  Theatre. 

The  drama,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  not  gomg  back  to  the  farm,  but  it  is 
going  back  to  the  soil.  It  is  undergoing  a  new  birth  in  freedom  and  sincerity 
and  truth  to  life.  And  in  returning  to  the  soil  the  drama  will  have  as  its  fellow 
traveller  dramatic  criticism.  Neither  of  these  twain  can  exist  and  flourish  with- 
out stimulating  the  other  to  its  best  estate.  The  drama  and  criticism  of  the 
drama  interact  for  the  growth  and  the  betterment  of  both. 

Hence,  in  the  cities  to  which  the  drama  is  escaping  from  the  stifling  air  of 
New  York,  you  will  find  the  real  dramatic  criticism  of  today  being  written  and 
published.  Boston's  inspiriting  experiments  find  ready  appreciation  and  fearless 
analysis  at  the  hands  of  H.  T.  Parker  and  his  ever-changing  but  always  remark- 
able corps  of  assistants  on  the  Transcript.  Probably  no  daily  newspaper  in  the 
world  is  devoting  so  much  space  to  so  cosmopolitan  a  review  of  the  drama  in 
all  of  its  international  manifestations  as  the  Boston  Transcript.  Out  of  the 
laboratory  of  Harvard  and  the  Transcript  have  come  such  keen-minded  critics 
of  the  drama  as  Kenneth  Macgowan,  who  has  found  a  field  for  his  pen  in  his 
development  of  Philadelphia  as  a  dramatic  center.  From  the  same  school  has 
come  Hiram  K.  Moderwell,  a  fellow-Hoosier,  by  the  way,  whose  volume  "The 
Theatre  of  Today"  is  the  first  attempt  to  sum  up  the  scenic  as  well  as  the  literary 
development  of  the  European  theatre.  Chicago  has  a  skeptical  but  at  the  same 
time  an  appreciative  critic  of  its  native  output  in  Percy  Hammond,  who  not 
only  defends  Chicago  products  against  the  world,  but  even  has  the  courage  to 
defend  Chicago  against  her  own  mistaken  products.  Washington  will  discover 
just  as  appreciative  and  just  as  fearless  a  critic  of  its  native  drama  when  it 
develops  one  in  Ralph  Graves  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Even  the  critics  who  still  make  New  York  their  headquarters  are  sending 
their  best  and  most  honest  work  far  from  the  metropolitan  dailies.  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton,  foremost  of  our  American  critics  today,  seeks  a  countrywide 
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audience  through  the  American  Magazine,  the  Indianapolis  News  and  the  Boston 
Transcript.  Clayton  Hamilton  speaks  to  a  similar  cosmopolitan  constituency. 
jBurns  Mantle,  critic  of  the  New  York  Mail,  admits  that  he  does  his  best  work 
in  his  weekly  letter  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  All  of  these  critics  maintain  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  obsession  that  whatever  any  playhouse  presents  is  drama. 
Unlike  the  average  New  York  critic,  they  are  not  deceived  into  thinking  that  a 
report  of  a  winter  garden  show  is  dramatic  criticism.  They  know  that  few 
theatres  in  New  York  City  can  be  depended  on  for  requiring  more  than  a 
reporter  to  discuss  their  output.  Hence,  you  will  find  them  spending  their  time 
and  space  on  such  institutions  as  Winthrop  Ames'  Little  Theatre,  Granville 
Barker's  enterprises,  the  Washington  Square  Players  and  the  Neighborhood 
Theatre.  They  have  broken  away  from  the  delusion  that  all  entertainment 
deserves  as  serious  discussion  as  genuine  drama.  But  they  have  been  enabled 
to  do  so  only  because  the  country  at  large  has  turned  an  open  ear  to  serious 
dramatfc  criticism. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  might  have  concluded  at  this  point  with  little  hope  for  a 
revival  of  criticism  in  the  metropolis.  But  in  that  time  something  has  happened 
to  postpone  the  decision  of  whether  criticism  and  drama  are  to  pass  completely 
from  New  York.  The  event  I  refer  to  is  the  assertion  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  Times  in  upholding  its  critic,  Alexander  H.  Woollcott, 
against  the  attempts  of  the  Shuberts  to  deny  him  entrance  to  their  theatres  and 
thus  establish  a  precedent  for  the  muzzling  of  the  press. 

In  defying  the  Shuberts  and  rejecting  advertising  amounting  to  $35,000  a 
year,  the  Times  has  struck  a  trip-hammer  blow  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  for  the  life  of  serious  drama  and  serious  criticism  in  New  York.  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton  and  other  critics  on  whom  the  Shubert  ax  has  fallen  in  the 
past  week  will  watch  with  interest  the  struggle  upon  which  the  Times  has  en- 
tered. In  case  the  supreme  court  decides  for  the  Times,  the  right  of  free  speech 
will  be  insured  and  other  weaker  journals  may  muster  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  theatre  and  thus  enable  New  York  to  continue  as  a  dramatic  center. 
In  case  the  Times  loses,  those  of  us  who  know  that  journal  and  its  grit,  have 
faith  that  the  fight  has  only  begun  and  that  free  speech  will  win  in  the  end. 

The  theatres,  the  newspapers  and  the  public  all  needed  just  such  a  dash 
of  cold  water,  just  such  a  piece  of  bold  highway  tactics  from  the  rule  or  ruin 
crowd  on  Broadway,  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  free  press  and  the  right  of 
the  drama  to  receive  just  as  serious  and  just  as  competent  and  just  as  untram- 
melled criticism  as  art  and  politics  and  literature. 

THE  TIRED  BUSINESS  MAN  ON  WHY  PLAYS  TIRE  HIM 

Roland  Holt 

I  am  honored  by  being  asked  to  address  this  audience,  the  largest  one  I  have 
ever  seen  at  a  League  Banquet. 

In  Detroit  you  have  fourteen  theatres.  Last  week  you  had  but  two  plays, 
this  week  but  four.  This  is  symptomatic  of  theatrical  conditions  throughout  the 
country.  But  you  have  the  hopeful  thing,  a  stock  company,  also  a  notable  public 
press,  headed  by  the  historic  Free  Press,  with  the  dean  of  dramatic  critics,  Mr. 
George  P.  Goodale,  our  honored  guest  tonight.  And,  finest  evidence  of  a  city's 
culture,  you  have  your  own  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  general  subject  this  evening  is  "The  Most  Important  Thing  to  Do  Next." 
I  would  say  let  us  "do"  some  of  the  worst  of  the  managers. 

Glancing  over  the  program  for  this  convention,  I  seem  to  be  the  only,  and 
alas!  inarticulate  representative  of  the  inarticulate  audiences  all  over  this  vast 
country,  who  sit  in  darkness  and  take  patiently  what  the  managers  give  them. 

A  New  York  critic  once  wrote  in  effect :  "They  say  this  play  is  for  the  tired 
business  man.  We  wonder  how  much  of  it  they  think  necessary  to  make  him 
tired.'* 

Here  are  a  few  things  in  the  theatre  that  tire  him :  Plays  about  disease  and 
social  sores,  more  fit  for  the  operating  theater  of  a  hospital — Brieux's  "Mater- 
nity," for  instance;  illegitimate  dramas  like  "The  Lie,"  "The  Law  of  the  Land," 
"The  Marriage  of  Columbine"  (fortunately  some  months  dead)  ;  "The  Shadow" 
and  "The  Natural  Law,"  in  which  little  strangers  who  come  without  benefit  of 
clergy  are  too  prominent.  I  am  glad  to  see  our  New  York  Center  bulletined 
none  of  these  plays  named.  Plays  about  people  who  are  bored  to  death  like 
"Change"  and  "Rutherford  &  Son." 
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In  general  the  whole  sordid  combination  of  half-baked  sociology,  waste 
corners  of  the  earth  or  slums,  crooks  and  wantons. 

The  business  man  is  tired  of  the  commercial  manager,  who  knows  not  Eu- 
rope, shouts  for  "the  great  American  drama,"  and  disgraces  the  name  of  it  by- 
producing  cheap  inept  imitations  of  other  successful  plays  by  the  poorer  Ameri- 
can dramatists,  while  the  foreign  drama  is  left  almost  untouched  by  him. 

The  best  American  can  compete  with  the  best  European  plays,  and  at  times 
in  freshness  and  humor  surpass  them;  but  our  culture  is  less  than  two  centuries 
old,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  America  alone  to  produce  as  many  good 
plays  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  thirteen  plays  bulletined  by  our  New  York  Center,  four  American  and 
nine  foreign,  probably  give  the  proper  proportion  on  the  score  of  merit  much 
better  than  the  Broadway  standard,  which  last  week  was  giving  us  eighteen 
American  plays  and  thirteen  foreign — nine  of  the  latter  by  British  authors. 

In  this  connection,  I  repeat  by  request,  with  slight  modifications,  the  reper- 
tory I  suggested  at  our  Philadelphia  convention  for  two  seasons  of  thirty  weeks 
each.  I  believe  I  am  far  from  being  alone  in  very  strongly  hoping  we  may  before 
long  have  repertory  theaters  more  or  less  along  the  lines  I  propose. 

I  confess  frankly  I  have  been  put  to  it  for  American  plays,  having  to  pass 
over  many  of  the  best  that  would  be  apt  to  have  been  already  seen  by  too  many 
of  our  hoped-for  subscribers. 

I  believe  the  Shakespeare  repertory  should  be  enlarged,  and  have  therefore 
deliberately  chosen  mainly  his  plays  that  are  less  often  seen. 

FIRST  SEASON 

Three  American  plays — one  new  one  and  Mackaye's  "Scarecrow";  Hoyt's 
"A  Temperance  Town." 

Three  Shakespeare  plays — "Coriolanus,"  "Henry  IV,"  "Macbeth"  (with  Mr 
Skinner). 

Two  Ibsen  plays— "The  Vikings,"  "The  Wild  Duck." 

Shaw's  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma,"  Pinero's  "Lady  Bountiful,"  Synge's  "Shad- 
ow in  the  Glen,"  with  Yeat's  "Deirdre"  and  Middleton's  "Tradition"  (in  one  eve- 
ning) ;  Hauptmann's  "Sunken  Bell,"  Sudermann's  "Honor,"  Rostand's  "The  Ro- 
mancers," Lavedan's  "Prince  D'Aurec." 

SECOND  SEASON 

Four  American  plays — two  new  ones  and  Ade's  "County  Chairman" ;  Fitch's 
"Girl  With  the  Green  Eyes." 

Three  Shakespeare  plays — "Richard  II,"  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
"Measure  for  Measure";  Webster's  "The  Maid's  Tragedy"  or  "The  Duchess  of 
Mlalfi,"  Shaw's  "Devil's  Disciple,"  Boucicault's  "Colleen  Bawn,"  Echegaray's 
"Great  Galeoto,"  Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt"  as  a  spectacle,  with  Grieg's  music;  Suder- 
mann's "Teja,"  with  Maeterlinck's  "Death  of  Tintagiles,"  Hauptmann's  "Beaver 
Pelt,"  Goethe's  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris." 

We  can  accomplish  nothing  by  merely  denouncing  the  plays  the  managers 
are  giving  us.  I  want  every  one  of  you,  tactfully  and  when  good  opportunity 
offers,  to  let  managers  know  what  plays  you  want. 

Not  all  the  managers,  by  any  means,  are  vulgar  or  sordid,  and  I  believe 
the  best  of  them  are  anxious  for  wise  and  tolerant  suggestions. 

Yet  unfortunately  some  of  the  more  powerful  managers  have  precious  little 
taste  or  culture,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
illegitimate  plays  I  have  mentioned,  this  season's  output  both  in  taste  and  morals 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  last  season's. 

There  are  hopeful  signs,  though,  that  audiences  are  beginning  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  to  get  the  good  things  Broadway  has  refused  them. 

Apparently  no  American  manager  had  either  the  taste  or  ability  to  give  us 
the  admirable  and  inexpensive  repertory  that  Granville  Barker  has  instantly 
succeeded  with  in  New  York.  Two  plays  of  Shaw,  one  of  Shakespeare  and 
one  of  Anatole  France  (the  last  admirably  translated  by  Dr.  Curtis  Hidden 
Page,  who  speaks  to  you  this  evening),  have  brought  back  to  deserted  Wallack's 
audiences  of  a  culture  and  quality  that  had  become  too  rare  in  Manhattan 
playhouses. 

Emanuel  Reicher,  who  made  Ibsen  famous  in  Berlin,  has  been  giving  to 
similar  audiences,  who  organized  themselves  for  him,  Hauptmann's  "Elga"  and 
Ibsen's  "John  Gabriel  Borkman."  At  the  latter  I  saw  such  enthusiasm  as  has 
been  rare  this  season. 

Other  signs  of  revolt  are  four  or  more  little  so-called  theatres  on  the  side. 
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where  works  by  foreign  masters  figure  along  with  promising  new  American  ones. 

The  League's  staunch  friend,  Miss  Grace  Griswold,  who  speaks  to  you  to- 
morrow, manages  the  Httle  Neighborhood  Theatre  in  Grant  street,  run  by  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  House,  which  supplies  many  of  its  competent  actors. 
It  has  given  good  performances  of  plays  by  Ibsen,  by  Maeterlinck,  by  Dunsany 
and  other  Irishmen,  besides  some  by  new  American  authors ;  seats  cost  but 
25  and  50  cents. 

The  little  Bandbox,  after  failing  with  a  play  by  LeMaitre,  reopened  with  a 
surprisingly  good  amateur  company  giving  one-acters  by  Maeterlinck,  Andreyeff 
and  promising  new  Americans.  Best  seats  50  cents,  generally  only  two  perform- 
ances weekly. 

The  House  of  Play  (in  connection  with  St.  Mark's  Church)  has  been  giving 
occasional  performances  of  a  long  and  ambitious  repertoire,  including  Tagore, 
Dunsany,  Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann,  etc. 

The  Punch  and  Judy,  another  little  theatre,  is  giving  Sutro's  "The  Clever 
Ones"  for  a  run. 

As  for  the  deadly  revolt  by  staying  away  from  poor  plays,  the  T.  B.  M.  has 
been  exercising  it  as  never  before. 

Now  what  does  the  tired  business  man  want?  He  wants  to  get  away  from 
business  and  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  philanthropies  that  "dun"  him. 

He  wants,  above  all,  clean,  bracing  humor,  and  it  must  be  of  the  best.  He 
loves  the  true  and  tender  comedy  of  George  Ade's  "Father  and  the  Boys,"  the 
rich  Americanism  of  George  M.  Cohan's  "Broadway  Jones,"  and  of  his  and 
Bigger's  delightful  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate" ;  that  delicious  satire  of  American 
gullability,  "It  Pays  to  Advertise"  (a  subject  that  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  has 
just  so  amusingly  described  to  us). 

At  times  this  business  man  dreams,  and  imagination  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  American  success.  He  enjoys  that  wistful  comedy  of  lost 
illusions,  "The  Phantom  Rival,"  or  that  simple  tragedy  of  the  man  who  lost  his 
faith  in  himself,  "The  Miracle  Man," 

Our  man  of  affairs  clings  to  his  youth,  and  does  not  scorn  to  renew  it  in 
"Peter  Pan,"  "The  Blue  Bird']  or  even  in  that  picturesque,  crude,  but  sincere, 
modern  morality  play,  "Experience." 

He  loves  the  clarion  call  of  the  true  romance,  be  it  "Cyrano"  or  "Secret 
Service,"  or  in  tenderer  mood,  the  play  called  "Romance," 

He  loves  honest  thrillers  like  "The  Whip"  and  "On  Trial." 

Let  us  be  honest,  and  admit  that  we  are  not  ashamed  to  be  elevated,  instead  of 
depressed  by  the  theatre.  I've  small  patience  with  those  that  carp  at  Shakes- 
peare because  he  liked  to  write  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  has  small  patience 
with  "low  fellows  of  the  baser  sort."  Of  late  we  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  "low  fellows"  and  their  ugly  surroundings.  Let  us  not  fear  supermen  and 
superwomen  on  our  stage,  lest  they  might  make  us  wish  to  be  better  than  we  are. 
Men  have  walked  with  their  feet  firmly  planted  on  mother  earth  and  their  heads 
among  the  stars,  and  will  so  walk  again.  Let  us  welcome  back  to  our  stage 
foo-long  banished  imagination,  beauty  and  high  ideals. 
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AMATEUR  VALUES  IN  PAGEANTRY 


By  Frederick  H.  Koch 


Perhaps  you  will  think  it  a  far  cry  from  Shakespeare  to  pageantry,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  so  long  a  way  as  the  first  impression  would  suggest.  It 
would  seem  that  Shakespeare  remains  after  all  the  years  undisputed  master  of 
the  "old  proud  pageant  of  man,"  beyond  our  power  to  comprehend  the  phrase. 

Consider  what  Shakespeare,  the  playwright,  has  to  do  with  the  dramatic 
form  he  designates  "pageant."  We  recall  that  more  than  two  centuries  before 
he  was  born  in  the  little  town  by  the  Avon,  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of 
England  by  performing  on  "pageant  stages,"  as  they  called  their  rude  moveable 
platforms  in  the  public  squares,  their  long  cycles  of  "Miracle  and  Mystery  Plays," 
prepared  the  way  for  him,  made  him  possible.  But  recall  that  on  the  con- 
tinent, too,  these  dramatic  representations  of  bible  and  saint  stories  were  widely 
popular,  as  is  indicated  by  such  survivals  as  the  Passion  Plays  of  Ober  Ammergau 
in  Bavaria  and  of  Selsach  in  Switzerland,  and  of  other  villages  so  remote  as 
to  be  hardly  known  to  the  outside  world,  which  suggest  how  intimately  the 
religious  pageant  drama  was  cherished  by  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  ful- 
filled their  inborn  desire  for  the  mimetic,  for  active  participation  in  the  dramatic 
art;  it  satisfied  their  craving  for  an  outlet  of  their  thrilling  life  individually  and 
collectively.  Such  was  the  ready  soil  which  gave  us  at  length  the  emancipated 
play  proper,  from  which  came  forth  in  due  season  the  full  flower  of  an 
Elizabethan  Shakespeare,  a  veritable  Burbank  in  drama,  just  as  in  the  ancient 
days  the  poetical  achievement  of  Pereclean  Greece  was  gradually  formed  by 
slow  stages  from  primitive  processional  dances  of  the  first  Hellenic  priests.  * 

We  may  well  remind  ourselves  that  the  Greeks  came  to  regard  their  theater 
as  inseparable  from  their  state,  as  the  very  crucible  of  their  shining  civilization 
in  which  the  "public  soul  was  formed,"  as  Victor  Hugo  aptly  phrases  it.  It 
was  to  them  at  once  a  school  and  a  shrine,  a  place  where  the  mind  of  the 
people  was  educated  to  virtue,  where  the  public  character  was  moulded.  The 
lessons  of  the  Greek  dramatic  festivals  were  unmistakable  as  were  the  lessons  of 
the  medieval  religious  plays ;  they  were  ceremonials  of  patriotism ;  they  were 
rituals  of  religion ;  they  taught  life  in  terms  of  living  clay ;  they  dedicated  the 
heart  of  the  nation  to  enduring  truth  and  beauty. 

So  the  pageantry  of  religion  forms  the  vividly  dramatic  background  of 
the  English  drama  and  of  our  timeless  Shakespeare.  And  so  we  may  regard  the 
pageant  form  in  a  sense  as  the  parent  of  the  drama  proper.  And  the  revival  of 
pageantry  by  the  people  is  one  of  the  most  significant  phases  of  the  great 
dramatic  movement  of  our  own  time,  suggesting  in  its  vast  visioning  a  new 
form  of  communal  expression,  democratic,  socialized,  a  new  art  of  all  the 
people.  Perhaps  this  is  its  most  common  and  promising  characteristic;  it  is 
essentially  of  the  people.  The  community  furnishes  at  once  its  theme,  its  actors, 
its  audience.  The  people  are  its  protagonist ;  the  people  participating,  not  as 
passive  spectators.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Robert- 
son, concerning  the  new  American  pageant,  the  foremost  English  actor  said : 
"It's  splendid !  By  all  means  let  the  people  do  it  for  themselves."  And  so 
the  people  have  and  are  doing  for  themselves. 

Beginning  in  Sherbourne,  England,  in  1905,  it  has  not  been  long  in  finding 
its  way  to  New  England,  nor  indeed  in  covering  the  entire  distance  across  the 
continent  from  the  Yankee  Maine  to  cosmopolitan  California.  An  organization, 
the  American  Pageant  Association,  has  been  formed  to  conserve  and  cherish  it 
as  a  fine  art.  By  1913  there  were  at  least  46  pageants,  festivals,  and  masques, 
presented  in  15  different  states,  and  last  year  no  fewer  than  64  in  23  states  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  from  Rhode  Island  to  Nevada  and  California,  from 
Texas  to  North  Dakota.  You  are  familiar  with  the  gigantic  pageant  of  St. 
Louis  which  cost  more  than  $125,000  in  production,  in  which  7,500  St.  Louisans 
were  actors  in  a  stage  nearly  1,000  feet  long  from  end  to  end,  and  200  feet  in 
depth,  and  which  attracted  150,000  people  each  night  of  the  pageant  week  to 
form  the  audience  that  filled  the  vast  amphitheater  of  Forest  Park  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  most  pretentious  drama  ever  staged  by  a  community.  Now  comes 
the  word  that  old  Boston  will  commemorate  her  tercentenary  with  a  colossal 
historical  pageant  that  will  surpass  even  St.  Louis  in  size  and  splendor. 
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This  new  art  of  pageantry  in  the  United  States  should  do  much  to  stir 
the  imagination  of  the  people  to  a  new  appreciation  and  to  better  citizenship. 
Such  results  are  indicated  in  a  personal  letter  received  from  Mr.  Luther  Ely 
Smith,  a  lawyer  in  St.  Louis  and  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  pageant.  He  writes :  "The  entire  community  responded  to  the  best 
in  literature  and  art.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  vast  audience  of 
150,000  (it  averaged  that  per  night)  who  did  not  receive  a  deep  soul-stirring 
message.  .  .  .  Every  person  who  took  part  in  the  Pageant  and  Masque  as 
an  actor  or  a  worker,  went  through  a  wonderful  experience  and  came  out  a 
better  citizen."  .  .  .  The  Pageant  spirit  "translated  itself,  into  civic  better- 
ment all  along  the  line"  into  a  "demand  for  better  things  in  the  community, 
both  in  public  and  private  life."  ....  "A  tangible  result  that  we  have  is 
the  formation  .of  the  St.  Louis  Pageant  Choral  Society,  based  on  the  chorus  of 
the  pageant,"  ....  and  "we  find  the  Pageant  spirit  to  be  invoked  on  all 
occasions.  Five  years  ago  a  charter  was  submitted  to  our  voters,  and  through 
a  concurrence  of  conservatism  and  suspicion,  was  defeated.  June  30th  of  this 
year  (1914)  a  charter — probably  the  most  progressive  and  advanced  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  a  large  city,  was  adopted,  and  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides 
that  the  Pageant  spirit  carried  it  through."  Other  tangible  and  permanent 
results  of  the  St.  Louis  pageant  are  referred  to  in  this  letter — a  permanent 
open  theater,  municipal  drama  and  concerts — but  time  prevents  further  details. 

Such  is  the  new  pageant  of  the  people  in  which  the  dramatic,  which  seems 
to  be  the  dominant  art-impulse  in  the  masses,  is  made  to  include  all  the  other 
fine  arts — poetry,  music,  dancing,  coloring,  modeling,  building — in  a  great  com- 
prehensive communal  drama.  It  becomes  indeed  a  patriotic  embodiment  of  the 
life  story  of  the  people,  recreating  their  romantic  yesterdays,  interpreting  their 
own  stirring  day,  imaging  forth  their  dreams  of  yet  fairer  tomorrow.  If  this 
new  art  can  stir  the  imagination  of  the  people  to  do  such  things  for  them- 
selves, may  not  co-operative  liberty  flower  ere  long  in  a  fairer  state  than  any 
we  have  known,  into  something  of  lasting  beauty? 

Our  modern  attitude  towards  the  drama  has  become  too  conservative,  too 
artificial,  too  much  confined  by  books  and  walls.  Dramatic  literature  has 
languished  in  dull  texts  and  in  painted  canvasses :  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare 
have  been  veritably  hide  bound  in  the  schools  and  cabined  and  "cribbed"  in 
the  theaters.  But  the  new  academic  attitude  toward  the  institution  of  the  theater 
and  the  profession  of  the  actor  has  undergone  a  great  change.  The  American 
stage  and  university  are  actually  joining  hands.  The  classics  are  being  human- 
ized, and  restored  to  the  sunny  playhouse  of  life,  to  the  spacious  theater  of 
nature,  in  which  they  dreamed  their  dreams  and  wrought  them  in  immortal 
mould. 

It  would  seem  that  this  whole  new  movement  may,  in  a  sense  be  desig- 
nated an  amateur  renaissance,  originating  as  it  does,  with  the  laity  rather 
than  with  the  profession,  with  the  playgoers,  teachers,  and  even  "the  tired  busi- 
ness man"  everywhere  rather  than  with  the  managers  and  the  actors.  Mr. 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton  writes  in  a  letter  concerning  our  amateur  experimental 
work  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota:  "I  cannot  but  feel  that  here  (i.  e. 
in  theatrical  experiments  quite  independent  of  professional  endeavor)  rather 
than  in  the  present  day  professional  stage,  lies  the  real  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  theater  in  this  country." 

The  visits  of  the  amateur  Irish  players  from  Dublin,  of  Miss  Horniman's 
fine  company  from  Manchester  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson's  Shakespearean  Players 
demonstrated  to  us,  I  think,  the  great  hope  which  lies  in  the  amateur  spirit 
when  well  directed.  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  organized  his  company  originally  as 
an  amateur  organization  of  Oxford  University  graduates  and  the  Nation 
credits  him  with  having  "done  more  to  popularize  Shakespeare  in  Great  Britain 
than  any  other  man  of  his  generation,  not  even  excepting  Sir  Henry  Irving." 
This  new  amateur  spirit  is  tremendously  sincere.  Lady  Gregory,  who  tells 
of  having  survived  in  her  struggle  for  the  new  stage  "two  visits  to  a  police 
station,  one  trial  in  court,  and  one  threatening  letter  illustrated  with  a  black 
cofiin,"  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  new  amateur  stage  in  Boston.  "In  the 
old  days,"  she  said,  "a  human  life  was  buried  under  the  foundation  of  every 
temple,  every  momentous  undertaking  period.  The  vitality  of  that  soul  was 
thought  to  leap  up  into  the  material  structure,  and  sometimes  it  is  that  way 
nowadays.    To  every  enterprise  some  one  must  give  his  life."    Is  there  not 
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here  expressed  the  deep  faith  of  these  amateur  workers  who  have  given  to  the 
world  a  new  school  of  Irish  literature  and  dramatic  art? 

Perhaps  the  new  pageantry  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  conserving 
this  promising  amateur  spirit  in  the  masses  of  the  people ;  for  after  all  the 
drama  of  the  future  must  be  found  in  the  people  themselves,  an  art-expression 
of  all  the  people. 

Last  night  Prof.  Arvold  told  you  of  the  valuable  service  the  Agricultural 
College  of  North  Dakota  at  Fargo  is  contributing  in  promoting  the  idea  of 
the  Little  Country  Theater:  May  I  give  you  just  a  ghmpse  of  the  work  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks,  through 
our  University  Dramatic  Club,  the  Sock  &  Buskin  Society,  by  means  of  our 
little  Elizabethan  stage  in  our  unique  accomplishment  of  a  Pageant  of  the 
Northwest  and  in  the  dedication  last  spring  of  our  Theater  of  Nature,  "The 
Bankside."  These  things  we  have  watched  spring  forth,  flourish,  and  flower 
out  in  a  remarkable  way  from  the  fertile  prairie  land  in  the  comparatively 
short  space  of  nine  years.  In  that  time  we  have  seen  almost  the  first  generation 
of  Americans  from  the  prairie  pioneers  evolve  a  truly  beautiful  dramatic  and 
literary  art;  a  thrill  comes  to  one  to  think  of  it;  it  proves  that  America, 
virile  with  new  energy,  with  good  young  blood,  can  translate  its  wonderful  life 
into  true  native  beauty,  into  dramatic  art  adequate,  potential,  poetic.  That  is 
what  we  have  proven  for  ourselves  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  in  nine 
years.  I  say  not  in  boast,  yet  with  all  confidence,  that  you  may  have  even 
greater  faith  in  the  promising  signs  of  the  future  of  native  theatric  art  in 
America. 

Time  prevents  consideration  now  of  the  interesting  experimental  work  of 
our  Sock  and  Buskin  Society  in  the  little  Elizabethan  theater.  I  cannot  re- 
frain, however,  from  telling  you  Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Robertson's  remark  on 
seeing  a  photograph  of  this,  our  dramatic  laboratory:  "That's  splendid.  Do 
you  know  that  gives  the  actor  real  contact  with  the  audience."  His  words 
suggest  what  we  have  lost  in  the  modern  stage  illusion  of  the  active  participation 
of  the  audience  in  the  play. 

I  must  pass  on  to  the  amateur  values  we  found  in  conceiving  and  creating 
a  pageant  of  the  Northwest  at  the  university  last  spring. 

The  story  of  this  pageant  represents  four  successive  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Northwest.  The  first  three  parts  relate  the  remarkable 
adventures  and  achievements  of  three  heroic  Frenchmen — Radisson,  LaSalle 
and  Verendrye — whose  vision  of  a  western  empire  impelled  them  to  win  for  the 
flag  of  France  all  the  wide  wilderness  of  this  then  unknown  region.  The  first 
part  deals  with  the  resourceful  Radisson  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  historic 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1670  ;  the  second  part  with  the  gallant  LaSalle  who 
sought  to  unite  the  warring  tribes  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  into  a  con- 
federacy able  to  repel  invasion  and  protect  the  fur  traders  who  were  to  follow 
him ;  and  the  third  with  the  far-sighted  Verendrye,  the  first  white  man  to  fol- 
low the  northern  course  of  the  Missouri  river  into  the  prairie  country  of  what 
is  now  North  Dakota.  The  fourth  part,  presenting  the  famous  expedition  of 
two  intrepid  Americans,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  marks  the  final  conquest 
for  the  United  States  of  all  the  country  westward  to  the  Great  Sea.  At  their 
first  winter  camp.  Fort  Mandan,  on  the  Missouri  river,  near  the  present  site 
of  Stanton,  North  Dakota,  they  found  Sakakawea,  the  Bird-Woman,  whose 
kindly  leadership  guided  them  safely  over  the  dangerous  mountain  ranges  to 
the  sheltered  valleys  by  the  Western  Sea.  It  seemed  fitting  that  the  present 
pageant  should  conclude  with  the  figure  of  Sakakawea,  an  embodiment  of  the 
undaunted  will,  and  the  friendliness  of  the  gnome*^  in  our  great  Northwest. 

In  all  essentials  the  historic  facts  were  strictly  followed,  in  many  cases 
the  speeches  having  been  retained  in  their  original  form.  Native  Indian  music, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Harold  A.  Loring,  collector  of  songs  and  folklore  of  the 
American  Indians  for  the  United  States  government,  has  been  introduced,  and  a 
group  of  full-blooded  Chippewas,  with  their  costumes,  trappings  and  instruments 
were  brought  from  the  Turtle  mountain  reservation  to  take  speaking  parts,  and 
so  lend  reality  to  the  scenes.  More  than  this,  the  native  red  men  were  given 
speaking  parts  in  the  play  through  interpreters,  and  entered  into  the  action  with 
great  enthusiasm.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  such  an  experiment  has  been 
tried,  the  Indian  being  called  upon  to  re-enact  the  scenes  of  his  fore-fathers, 
using  practically  the  same  words  and  on  the  same  soil. 

The  text  of  "A  Pageant  of  the  Northwest"  was  written  by  eighteen  under- 
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graduate  students,  members  of  the  Sock  and  Buskin  Society  of  the  University, 
in  collaboration,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Literature, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  History.  It  was  composed 
in  four  parts,  each  part  being  written  by  a  group  of  four.  One  student  wrote 
the  prologue,  the  epilogue  and  the  interludes,  while  another  wrote  the  music 
for  the  lyrics.  The  interludes  were  written  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  old 
ballad  and  to  indicate  the  mood  of  the  scenes  they  introduce;  they  were 
designed  to  be  chanted  by  a  chorus  dancing  an  harmonious  accompaniment.  In 
its  communal  method  of  authorship  "A  Pageant  of  the  Northwest"  is  perhaps 
without  a  precedent  in  modern  pageant-making.  This  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  pageantry  because  it  has  demonstrated  that  the  community  under  proper 
direction  can  not  only  enact  in  pageant  form,  its  own  traditions  and  history, 
but  actually  create  the  pageant  itself  so  that  literary  as  well  as  histrionic  art 
is  cultivated  in  the  community.  The  work,  though  long  and  hard — for  the 
writers  were  more  than  nine  months  in  collecting  the  historical  data  and  con- 
verting it  into  pageant  form — has  been  altogether  refreshing,  recalling  the  very 
beginnings  of  literature  in  "those  happy  days,"  as  Herder  calls  them,  when 
literature  "lived'  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  on  the  lips  and  'in  the  harps  of 
living  bar4^." 

In  this  co-operative  method  of  authorship  the  function  of  the  pageant 
mastership  is  enlarged :  It  is  no  longer  merely  the  pageant  writer  who  becomes 
a  communal  literary  artist,  directing  the  aspiring  amateur  writers  of  the  com- 
munity (and  there  are  always  such)  to  collaborate  in  the  interpretation  and 
dramatization  of  their  own  traditions  and  their  dreams  in  stagecraft,  dialogue, 
dancing,  poetry  and  in  music.  Do  I  hear  a  murmur,  "it  can't  be  done."  I 
answer  that  it  has  been  done  in  our  prairie  state  and  that  it  can  be  done  in 
dear  old  Massachusetts  or  in  Maine,  in  golden,  glowing  Cahfornia  or  in 
fenceless  Texas.  Last  summer  I  had  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  pageant- 
master  in  which  he  insisted  gently  but  firmly,  that  while  co-operative  authorship 
in  pageantry  had  educational  values,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  seriously  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  evolving  pageantry  as  a  fine  art,  because  forsooth  with 
many  writers  there  would  be  many  viewpoints,  and  no  unity.  Yes,  as  many 
points  of  view  as  there  are  authors,  I  reply,  and  all  the  richer  the  result  for 
that  very  reason.  And  unity,  of  course,  as  there  is  in  the  great  canvases  and 
wall  paintings  of  the  Italian  Cathedrals  wrought  by  many  hands  under  the 
guiding  genius  of  a  Titian  or  a  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  same  way  the  pageant 
m.aster  becomes^  the  unifying  artist  of  the  communal  dramatic  and  literary  art ; 
so  the  miracle  is  performed — the  people  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the 
pageant-master  as  controlling  artist,  make  their  pageant  from  first  to  last, 
from  the  selection  of  a.  theme  and  the  gathering  of  materials  to  actually  de- 
vising, writing  and  staging  the  complete  work.  Only  one  thing  is  required,  and 
that  is  the  main  thing,  without  which  pageantry  is  a  paradox — community  co- 
operation. A  remarkable  spirit  of  working  together  was  evolved  in  our  com- 
munal writing  of  a  "Pageant  of  the  North-West,"  with  the  result  of  true 
artistic  unity,  of  compelling  rhythm  of  color  and  sound,  of  sujilight  and 
shadow  mellowed  into  poetry,  native  amateur  poetry  of  genuinely  emotional 
appeal. 

A  word  now  concerning  our  new  Bankside  theater  and  I  am  done. 

It  marks  a  phase  of  the  new  movement  towards  a  theater  of  nature,  which 
is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  on  the  Continent  and  with  lis. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  Sock  and  Buskin  Society  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  presented  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night"  on  an  improvised 
platform  in  the  open  air  on  the  campus.  So  successful  was  the  performance, 
and^  so  delightful  the  experience  for  both  performers  and  auditors  that  the 
Society,  and  indeed  the  entire  university  community,  has  since  been  looking 
forward  to  a  permanent  open-air  theater  on  the  campus.  This  spring  while  at 
work  on  the  "Pageant  of  the  North-West,"  the  consummation  of  that  desire 
seemed  more  than  ever  a  necessity.  Indeed  the  Pageant  could  not  have  been 
given  in  any  appropriate  manner  without  such  a  setting.  With  the  hope  of 
finding  a  fitting  place,  the  campus,  especially  the  irregularities  along  the  English 
coulee  that  winds  its  way  through  from  north  to  south,  was  carefully  examined. 
Such  a  place  was  found  where  the  coulee  makes  a  graceful  curve  leaving  on 
one  side,  within  the  bend,  a  flat  surface  of  considerable  extent,  and  directly 
opposite,  across  the  stream,  the  banks  gradually  sloping  upward  to  a  height  of 
fifty  feet  or  more.    The  flat  surface  with  trees  here  and  there,  make  an 
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excellent  stage,  and  the  semi-circular  banks  furnish  very  satisfactory  seating 
accommodation — the  whole  a  most  ideal  amphitheater  of  fine  proportions. 

The  name  was  suggested  by  its  location  on  the  banks  of  a  historic  stream 
where  in  years  long  past  the  white  man  met  the  Indian  in  friendly  trade.  Also 
it  was  suggested  by  that  region  of  old  London  where  stood  the  theater  of 
William  Shakespeare.  Our  open-air  theater  marks  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  out-door  stage  in  being  the  first  to  utilize  the  curve  of  a 
natural  stream  as  the  foreground  of  the  scene.  As  Mr.  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton 
suggested,  in  a  letter  he  writes  concerning  it,  "the  illusion  either  by  day  or 
by  night"  is  "quite  wonderful";  and  the  added  acoustic  properties  contribute 
much  to  its  efifectiveness.  May  I  quote,  in  conclusion,  the  words  I  spoke  in 
the  address  at  dedication,  which  suggest  as  well  as  I  can  phrase  it,  our  dra- 
matic creed,  and  I  think  the  sincere  hope  of  the  American  amateur  spirit 
everywhere  ? 

"Simple  may  be  our  beginning  here  tonight,  but  not  too  rude,  we  hope,  to 
be  cherished  by  those  that  shall  come  after.  For  in  the  moving  pageant  of 
time — Truth — Beauty,  remain  forever  unchanged.  And  tonight  the  same  clear 
stars  that  looked  down  on  the  white  theater  of  Sophocles  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  at  Athens,  look  down  on  us  serenely  still  at  'The  Bankside.' 

"May  this,  our  pioneer  stage  of  today,  play  well  its  part  in  the*  movement 
toward  a  new  drama,  a  drama  which  will  interpret  for  all  time  the  dream  of 
an  emancipated  people,  a  drama  which  will  yet  give  us  a  new  Shakespeare, 
an  American." 

May  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  peerless  Elizabethan  came  only  after  the 
continuing  efforts  of  many  generations  of  folk-players,  after  slow  years  of 
experimentation  in  which  every  English  tradesman  had  a  part.  England,  as 
a  nation  of  amateur  actors,  I  repeat,  prepared  the  way  for  him,  made  him 
possible.  Perhaps  now  in  the  enthusiastic  revival  of  the  community  pageant 
the  people  are  preparing  for  another — this  time  for  the  Great  One  foretold 
by  Ibsen  in  one  of  his  last  plays :  "Some  one  is  coming  after  me  who  will  do 
it  better.  .  .  .  Only  wait — you  may  be  sure  he  will  come  and  let  us  hear  him." 
Perhaps  the  people's  pageant  of  today  is  making  ready  for  the  coming  of  the 
promised  one,  of  a  new  Shakespeare  (an  American)  who  will  interpret  for 
us  in  lasting  letters  the  marvel  of  our  own  day's  life — the  new  romanticism  o{ 
our  American  age. 
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*^THE  MOVIES^'— TO  THE  DRAMA  LEAGUE 


Louise  Loeb  Hambukcer 


Doubtless  all  of  you  read  Percy  Hammond's  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  March  14.  I  wonder  if  you  had  the  feeling  about  it  that  I  had— that  it  was 
a  Call  to  Arms  for  the  Drama  League.  You  remember  Mr.  Hammond  made 
the  argument  that  the  Women's  Clubs  should  no  longer  ignore  the  movmg 
picture;  that  as  an  instrument  for  molding  pubhc  taste,  it  was  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with ;  that  it  could  no  longer  be  classed  as  an  ephemeral  amusement : 
that  as  an  inveterate  spectator  of  movies  he  was  very  much  discouraged  because 
of  the  censors.  "They  do  not  tolerate  violence,  why  are  they  so  tender  to 
vulgarity?"  asks  this  fearless  and  honest  critic,  and  then  ends  by  saying  "since 
the  Women's  Drama  Clubs  have  done  so  much  for  the  drama,  why  should 
not  Women's  Cinema  clubs  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  cinema?" 

Of  course,  the  Drama  League  did  not  need  the  particular  hint  as  to  using 
the  "Movie"  for  a  topic  of  discussion.  We  have  been  most  open-minded,  as  a 
glance  over  the  winter's  program  will  show,  but  what  I  should  like  to  urge  today 
is  that  the  Drama  League  take  a  more  active  part  in  organizing  and  uplifting 
the  Movies. 

Moving  pictures  are  still  in  their  infancy.  There  are  very  interesting  edu- 
cational and  propaganda  pictures ;  there  are  those  with  great  beauty  of  scenery 
and  charming  pantomine;  there  are  attractive  transcriptions  of  popular  novels 
and  plays.  But  we  cannot  yet  call  the  product  of  the  cinematograph  a  fine  art. 
I  believe  that  a  beautiful  unique  art,  with  the  moving  picture  as  the  medium, 
will  develop  in  the  future,  and  I  believe  that  we  of  the  Drama  League  can 
hasten  that  happy  day. 

By  encouraging  the  picture  of  promise,  by  ignoring^  the  ugly  and  vulgar, 
and  by  formulating  standards  of  quality,  we  can  play  fairy  Godmother  to  this 
Cinderella  of  the  drama. 

Our  reward  will  be  a  greater  democratization  of  the  drama,  which  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  our  existence. 

The  moving  picture  audiences  become  in  time — and  in  part  only,  of  course — 
drama  audiences.  After  three  or  four  millions  of  people  have  seen  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Forbes  Robertson  and  Tyrone  Power  in 
pictures,  a  large  per  cent  of  these  who  have  never  known  these  names  before, 
will  become  interested  in,  and  eager  to  go  to  see  these  artists  in  the  spoken 
drama.  A  large  per  cent  who  never  knew  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  Shaw, 
Schiller,  Hauptmann,  Pinero  or  Augustus  Thomas,  will  be  initiated  into  the 
art  of  these  dramatists  and  will  acquire  a  taste  for  their  work. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made  that  the  moving  picture  is  killing  the 
taste  for  acted  drama.  This  is  not  true.  The  really  good  plays  of  last  season — 
the  plays  that  were  bulletined  by  the  Drama  League — all  had  big  runs  and 
were  eminently  successful ;  but  a  great  deal  of  theatrical  trash  fell  by  the 
wayside. 

We  have  been  able  to  get  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  so-called  upper 
classes  (the  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  $2.00  for  a  seat),  to  support  good 
drama.  A  larger  per  cent  have  always  been  interested  in  musical  comedy 
and  vulgar  farces. 

Out  of  the  four  millions  a  week  who  attend  the  picture  shows,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  class,  eager  and  anxious  to  train  themselves  in  knowledge  of 
good  drama.  They  will  be  like  the  child,  whose  taste  grows  as  it  advances  in 
school.  First  the  fairy  tales  appeal,  then  stories  of  action  and  adventure, 
then  comes  the  taste  for  mawkish  sentimentality,  and  finally  the  fine  passion 
for  truthful  and  beautiful  interpretation  of  life. 

The  Drama  League  can  organize  audiences  for  the  Movies  much  more 
successfully  than  stage  audiences  for  three  reasons.  First,  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  Movies.  Ten  cents  is  a  sum  every  member  of  this  enormous 
nation-wide  organization  can  afford,  while  two  dollars  is  a  sum  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Drama  League  can  not  afford  to  spend  for  every  play 
bulletined.  For  the  Movie  we  can  organize  an  enormous  audience  of  great 
power.  H  we  gave  our  sanction  in  a  bulletin  to  a  moving  picture  which  we 
considered  fine,  it  would  be  backed  up  by  actual  attendance  of  thousands  of 
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members.  We  could  make  it  worth  the  moving-picture  exhibitor's  while  to 
show  only  good  pictures.    And  that  brings  me  to  my  second  reason. 

The  Drama  League  could  organize  Movie  audiences  successfully,  because 
the  Movies  are  a  nation-wide  enterprise.  Take,  for  example,  the  picture  "Alice 
in  Wonderland,"  plays  in  every  large  and  every  small  town  in  this  big  country 
of  ours.  Probably  400,000  people  will  see  this  picture  in  a  week.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  play  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  will  be  seen  only  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  perhaps  a  few  university  towns,  with  an  audience  of 
3,000  people  a  week.  Let  us  be  generous  and  forget  its  disastrous  experience 
here,  and  say  4,000  a  week.  That  means  that  100  times  as  many  people  see  the 
Movie  as  see  the  play  every  week.  Besides,  the  play  will  probably  not  run  longer 
than  a  few  months,  while  the  picture  will  undoubtedly  run  for  several  years. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  force  of  a  good  picture;  how  easy  to  make  the 
best  art  popular.  Think  of  the  psychological  suggestiveness  of  things  seen  with 
the  eye.  How  great  our  social  responsibility  becomes  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  educational  and  uplifting  picture.  Why  should  not  we  put  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  pictures  like  "Les  Miserables,"  "John  Barleycorn,"  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "Cabiria,"  the  "Garden  of  Allah,"  the  "Submarine  Pictures," 
"Uncle  Sam  at  Work,"  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  and 
actors  and  actresses  like  Forbes  Robertson,  Tyrone  Power,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Bertha  Kalisch,  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  rather  than  let  those 
who  have  less  taste  and  discretion  make  the  vulgar  and  silly  picture  and  the 
stupid,  mediocre  actor  and  actress  popular? 

Just  how  much  shall  the  Drama  League  concern  itself  with  the  sociological 
aspect  of  the  moving  picture?  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  our  province  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  presence  of  children  at  the  Movies.  But  I  cannot  refrain 
from  a  word  upon  this  matter. 

My  children  are  still  babies,  but  the  passion  of  protection  that  is  in  every 
mother's  heart  makes  me  appeal  for  help  to  every  possible  influence  that  may 
mitigate  the  danger  before  they  grow  up.  There  are  now  400,000  children  under 
15  years  of  age  attending  the  moving  picture  shows  of  Chicago  every  week. 
The  censorship  is  so  inadequate  that  much  that  is  ugly  and  vulgar  and  sensa- 
tional is  seen  by  the  children  every  day. 

Think  of  the  avalanche  of  mental  suggestions,  emotions,  passions  that 
come  tumbling  over  these  immature  minds — that  shock  and  thrill  and  stir  these 
immature  bodies !  Can  we  realize  the  horror  and  ruin  that  can  come  to  little 
children  through  repeated  daily  shocks,  through  over-stimulation,  through  de- 
vitalization of  the  nervous  system? 

And  thirdly  the  Drama  League  can  organize  Movie  audiences  successfully 
because  the  producers  of  moving  pictures  are  still  young — spiritually.  They 
still  have  faith  in  the  fine  possibilities  of  the  multitude.  They  are  eager  to 
produce  the  best  things  in  literature  and  art,  classic  and  modern.  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  them,  fine,  high-minded  men,  who  believe  that  the  ten-cent  audi- 
ences can  understand  and  want  the  best.  There  is  none  of  the  sneering  con- 
temptuous attitude  of  the  old  sophisticated  theatrical  producer,  who  has  had 
his  knocks  and  thinks  he  knows  the  heart  of  man.  This  new  type  of  producer 
is  unsophisticated  and  believes  in  people,  in  their  capacity  to  grow  up  to  the  best. 
I  know  one  who  is  preparing  a  wonderful  painting  and  sculpture  program  that 
will  be  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  There  is  another  who  has  on  his  scenario 
staff  the  best  names  of  modern  literature,  poets,  novelists  and  dramatists.  These 
are  a  very  refreshing  contrast  to  the  so-called  legitimate  producers  who  are 
busy  preparing  silly  comic  operas,  over-wrought  melodramas  and  offensive 
farces. 

The  Drama  League  of  America  can  make  the  faith  of  these  m.oving  pic- 
ture producers  justifiable.  We  can  stand  by  the  artistic  pictures  or  what  is 
slowly  emerging  into  something  we  can  call  art.  We  can  call  attention  to  the 
charm,  the  humor,  the  humanity  of  those  movies  graced  by  these  virtues.  We 
are  large  enough  in  numbers  to  make  what  is  fine  and  ennobling  in  moving  pic- 
tures, contagious.  If  we  only  have  the  courage  to  do  it  now,  before  the  Movie 
audiences  become  as  unhappily  organized  as  are  the  stage  audiences,  before 
we  get  such  an  unfortunate  distinction  made  as  High-Brow  and  Low-Brow 
Movie,  before  our  children — the  play-goers  of  the  future,  lose  utterly  their 
taste  for  the  sane  and  the  beautiful. 

Therefore  I  suggest — and  if  it  is  constitutional,  present  the  resolution — 
that  a  Moving  Picture  Committee  be  appointed,  to  do  for  the  silent  drama  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  acted  drama. 
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OUR  TASK:    ORGANIZED  EFFORT 


By  Percival  Chubb 


The  results  of  the  meeting  of  last  night  were  rather  rather  disappointing. 
We  were  called  together  to  decide  what  we  should  do  next ;  but  we  remain  with 
no  definite  ideas  of  concerted  action.  The  life  of  the  Drama  League  is  dependent 
not  only  upon  what  we  do  as  an  organization,  but  on  our  cooperation  with  the 
forward  movements  and  humanistic  forces  of  our  age.  In  order  to  do  this  ef- 
fectively, it  is  necessary  to  know,  individually  and  collectively,  just  what  we  want 
from  this  movement.  In  my  educational  work — and  this  has  particular  reference 
to  the  department  of  English — when  applicants  for  teachers*  positions  presented 
themselves  the  most  important  question  to  be  put  to  them  was,  "Why  are  you 
here?  What  decided  you  to  take  up  teaching  work — an  interest  in  the  life  and 
development  of  the  child  life?^ — an  enthusiasm  for  a  subject? — perchance,  a  re- 
former's belief  in  education  as  the  greatest  instrument  of  human  progress? — 
or  what?" 

So,  in  receiving  members  into  the  Drama  League,  it  might  be  well  to  chal- 
lenge them  with  the  question,  "Why  do  you  join  us?  Is  it  only  a  theater-goer's 
interest  in  the  stage  and  the  footlights  and  the  players?  or  do  you  recognize  the 
infinite  power  and  human  appeal  of  the  drama  as  the  most  potent  and  far-reach- 
ing of  all  the  arts?"  Quite  the  most  discouraging  thing  encountered  in  the  pro- 
motion of  our  organization  is  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
express  interest  are  attracted  by  the  hope  of  our  enabling  them  to  meet  our 
popular  actors  and  actresses  ofif  stage ! 

Of  all  the  forms  of  organized  ef¥ort  the  first  in  importance  is  that  which 
connects  with  the  League's  function  of  education.  We  must  connect  with  the 
educational  movements  that  have  promise.  While  I  do  not  underestimate  or  dis- 
parage the  vocational  and  industrial  turn  given  to  American  education,  I  do 
consider  that  it  fails  to  realize  the  cultured  poverty  and  inefficiency  of  our  educa- 
tion, its  signal  failure  in  developing  artistic  and  cultural  appreciation  in  our 
youth.  The  developing  interest  in  the  drama  (in  the  largest  sense)  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  is  the  most  hopeful  counter-tendency.  The  drama  presents  the 
greatest  range  of  vicarious  experience  possible  to  youth.  More  real  and  meaning- 
ful life  is  condensed  and  interpreted  in  the  brevity  of  a  great  play  than  the  young 
can  compass  by  any  other  educational  agency.  Here  youth  and  age  alike  are  ini- 
tiated into  the  world  of  what  Carlyle  calls  "the  disimprisoned  soul  of  fact"  which 
is  ultimate  reality. 

We  in  this  country  overlook  the  fundamental  character  of  dramatic  instinct 
and  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  past.  It  must  resume 
that  part.  We  must  connect  with  every  endeavor  t6  conserve  and  develop  the 
perishing  folk-drama,  folk-dance,  folk-lore,  folk-song,  which  our  immigrants 
bring  from  the  old  life  and  old  countries.  Instead  of  fostering  and  absorbing 
this  vital  age-long  folk-culture,  we  say  to  these  "foreigners,"  "the  sooner  you 
drop  all  relics  of  your  old-world  life  the  better."  Those  who  know  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  statement  that  when  organizers  of  pageantry  ask  for  native  dancers 
who  will  contribute  their  national  folk-dances  and  music  to  a  popular  festival, 
these  people  nearly  always  refuse  because,  as  they  say,  "You  Americans  don't 
do  this  sort  of  thing.  You  would  make  holiday  sport  of  us."  And  so  they 
try  to  Americanize  themselves  by  discarding  their  native  folk-speech,  costume 
and  culture  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  become  one  of  us  in  the  patronage  of  our 
popular  amusements. 

Which  leads  me  on  to  say  that  we  must  connect  in  our  organization  with 
the  movement  which  aims  to  develop  the  leisure  activities  of  the  people.  Wil- 
liam Morris,  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  close  contact  with  him,  laid  down 
as  the  fundamental  of  all  education,  education  through  one's  work,  by  the  joy 
of  producing.  Beauty  was  not  to  be  for  the  consumer  only,  but  first  of  all  for 
the  producer  of  wares,  in  any  occupation  whatsoever.  Now  this  gospel  is 
getting  out  of  date  in  one  sense.  The  machine  has  conquered.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  work  was  so  hard,  so  exacting,  so  mechanical,  and  rou- 
tine so  deadening.  Carlyle's  doctrine  of  "salvation  through  work"  therefore  no 
longer  serves  our  age.  We  realize  this  only  too  well  when  we  pass  through  our 
great  industrial  centers  and  see  the  ugliness  which  surrounds  the  people,  and 
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the  mean  way  in  which  they  Hve.  The  owner  of  a  Pennsylvania  factory  town,  in 
showing  visitors  his  "works,"  was  asked  if  his  people  lived  in  a  row  of  little 
houses  observed  close  by.  His  reply  was,  "No,  that  is  where  they  sleep — they 
live  over  there" — pointing  to  the  works.  But  they  did  not  live  there,  they  only 
existed.  If,  then,  people  cannot  save  their  souls  and  find  expression  for  their 
fine  powers  through  their  work,  it  must  be  through  their  play,  their  leisure,  and 
the  great  primal  form  of  folk  self-expression  is  the  drama,  folk-drama. 

That  our  education  has  failed  to  realize  this  vital  function  of  educating 
for  the  right  use  of  leisure  cannot  be  doubted  when  we  look  about  and  see  what 
our  young  people  most  like  to  do,  the  books  they  read,  the  amusements  which 
they  patronize,  the  forms  of  their  active  self-culture.  In  dealing  with  them  we 
must  take  our  cue  from  the  worthiest  types  of  the  folk-culture  of  the  past — all  its 
poetry  and  romance  and  cooperative  spirit. 

And  in  this  connection  a  word  in  relation  to  the  great  calamity  which  be- 
clouds the  world  today — about  the  romance  of  war.  We  are  foolhardy  if  we  ig- 
nore the  romantic  appeal  of  war.  The  poets  have  acclaimed  it,  common  people 
are  stirred  by  it.  Into  the  midst  of  the  present  world  tragedy  comes  our  friend, 
Percy  Mackaye's  new  book  of  verse — strong,  virile  verse — wherein  the  thrill  of 
the  heroisms  of  war  throb  for  us  again.  No  wonder  the  victims  of  drudgery  are 
swift  to  escape  from  it  when  the  drum  beats  to  arms!  The  only  way  to  check 
the  romance  of  war  is  to  substitute  a  new  romance  of  peace.  Peace  now  has 
no  romance,  no  beauty,  no  interest  for  the  millions  of  toilers  in  factory  and 
mine.  Let  us  pursue  our  work  in  the  League  with  a  recognition  of  this  fact. 
Let  us  build  this  new  romance  of  the  life  of  peace  on  the  basic  human  tendencies 
which  called  the  drama  into  being — the  common  mimetic  instinct — the  passion  for 
vicarious  experience  through  dramatic  representation. 

It  is  only  by  relating  ourselves  to  the  hopeful  movement  of  this  sort,  those 
which  face  towards  democratization  of  all  the  arts,  but  particularly  the  most 
democratic  of  them  all  which  issues  in  the  public  festival  of  the  people  and  by 
them  for  their  own  fullness  of  life — that  we  shall  become  a  movement  of  popular 
power  and  beneficence. 

Note. — Since  the  convention  and  before  going  to  press  the  reports  received 
from  Drama  League  centers  and  various  civic  organizations  have  been  most  en- 
couraging and  a  few  exceedingly  valuable  pieces  of  information  are  given  here 
for  the  convenience  of  all  those  interested. 

An  article  was  published  in  the  August  Drama  quarterly  by  Mr.  Chubb, 
which  was  read  at  the  league  of  cities  in  San  Francisco  and  is  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  second  bulletin  soon  to  be  issued. 

Shakespearean  music  is  being  published  by  all  the  music  publishers,  and 
phonograph  records  will  be  available.  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck,  head  of  the  music 
division  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  prepared  a  list  of  orchestral  composi- 
tions inspired  by  Shakespeare,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Drama  League. 

Drama  League  Pageant  Series — The  initial  volume  of  the  new  pageant  series 
will  be  written  by  Mr.  Percy  M'ackaye  and  will  be  a  Shakespeare  festival  masque. 
(To  be  published  in  October  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

Shakespeare  Gardens — Information  regarding  the  planting  of  old  English 
gardens  containing  flowers  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  plays  may  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  George  C.  Moore,  director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  (Shaw's 
Gardens)  in  St.  Louis. 

Tree  Planting — Mrs.  Robert  Carlton  Morris,  2648  Kirkwood  Lane,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

American  Pageant  Association — President,  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  9 
Park  place,  Boston ;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  Porter  Beegle,  Barnard  College,  New 
York. 

American  Society  of  English  Folk-Dancing — President,  Mr.  George  Pierce 
Baker,  Harvard  University;  secretaries,  Boston,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Storrow;  Pittsburgh, 
Mrs.  Calery;  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Percival  Chubb;  New  York,  Miss  Mary  Porter 
Beegle;  Chicago,  Miss  Mary  Wood  Hinman,  1461  East  Fifty-third  street. 
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STATE  REPRESENTATIVES 


Alabama — Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilkerson,  1035  Crescent  Avenue,  Birmingham. 
Arkansas— Mrs.  W.  J.  Bensberg,  2111  Arch  Street,  Little  Rock. 
California — Mrs.  Frederick  Vaughn,  2211  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado — Mrs.  Richard  C.  Campbell,  1075  Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver. 
Connecticut — Miss  Grace  D.  Clark,  1096  Traniston  Avenue,  Bridgeport. 
Georgia — Miss  Carolyne  Cobb,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Athens. 
Indiana — Mr.  William  E.  Jenkins,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Iowa — Mr.  J.  P.  Ryan,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Louisiana — Mrs.  J.  C.  Matthewes,  315  Bormuda  Street,  New  Orleans. 
Massachusetts — Mrs.  G.  P.  Morris,  Boston,  Mass. 

Michigan — Miss  Annie  W.  Langley,  2037  Geddes  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor. 
Minnesota — Dr.  Richard  Burton,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Montana — Mr.  J.  F.  Reynolds,  Missoula. 

North  and  South  Carolina — Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

North  Dakota — Mr.  Frederick  H.  Koch,  North  Dakota  University,  Grand  Forks. 

Ohio— Mr.  Philip  D.  Sherman,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin. 

Pennsylvania — Miss  Eleanor  Fitzgibbon,  514  Lydia  Street,  Carnegie;  Mrs.  Marshall 
Smith,  4103  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Texas — Mr.  Stark  Young. 

Washington— Mrs.  Alvah  L.  Carr,  3727  Burke  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


WHAT  THE  DRAMA  LEAGUE  IS 

The  Drama  League  of  America  is  an  organization  of  all  those 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
good  plays  and  in  the  spread  of  printed  plays  for  popular  reading. 
This,  in  very  broad  terms,  is  the  description  of  a  movement  which 
has  enlisted  the  support  of  nearly  100,000  men  and  women  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  activities  of  the  Drama  League 
are  practical  in  every  sense  and  touch  the  vital  interests  of  the 
public,  the  theatre,  and  the  playwright. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  person  who  would  like  to  see  the 
standard  of  dramatic  work  in  this  country  raised  and  the  production 
of  many  fine  things  made  possible,  will  lend  his  support  to  the 
Drama  League. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER 

If  there  is  a  Centre  of  the  Drama  League  in  your  own  city, 
write  to  the  secretary.  If  not,  or  if  you  do  not  know  where  the  near- 
est branch  is,  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Headquarters, 
736  Marquette  building,  Chicago,  111.,  and  full  information  will  be 
sent  you. 
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PRODUCING  CENTERS 


Boston,  Mass  President,  Prof.  E.  Charlton,  101  Tremont  Street 

Chicago,  111  President,  Mr.  Theodore  Ballou  Hinckley,  925  Fine  Arts  Building 

Los  Angeles,  Gal  Secretary,  Eleanor  Brodie  Jones,  S14  Homer  Laughlin  Building 

New  York  City  President,  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  121  Madison  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  Pa  President,  Mr.  H.  La  Barre  Jayne,  505  Chestnut  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal  President,  Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton,  900  Haight  Street 

Washington,  D.  C  President,  Mr.  George  T.  Odell,  The  Rochambeau 


NON-PRODUCING  CENTERS 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich  President,  Miss  Annie  \V.  Langley,  2087  Geddes  y\venue 

Athens,  Ga  President,  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  360  Cloverhurst  Avenue 

Atlanta,  Ga  President,  Mrs.  Emma  Garrett  Boyd,  194  Washington  Street 

Battle  Creek,  Mich  President,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hooper,  Ward  Building 

Birmingham,  Ala  President,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilkerson,  1025  Crescent  Avenue 

Bridgeport,  Conn  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Lawrence  Cornwall,  625  Clifton  Avenue 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  President,  Mrs.  Louis  Wright  Simpson,  63  Robie  Avenue 

Champaign-Urbana,  ill  President,  Miss  Isabel  Jones,  302  West  Church  Street,  Champaign 

Cincinnati,    Ohio   ' 

 President,  Mr.  Charles  Theodore  Greve,  530  Maxwell  Avenue,  Vernonville,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio  President,  Rev.  Minot  Simons,  1867  Crawford  Road 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo  Prefident,  Mr.  R.  L.  Holland,  1732  Tejans  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio  President,  Prof.  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  220  Tenth  Avenue 

Dayton,  Ohio  President,  Mrs.  K.  G.  Mathiot,  647  Grand  Avenue 

Decatur,  111  President,  Mr.  E.  B.  Hitchcock,  217  Citizens  Bank  Building 

Denver,  Colo  President,  Mrs.  Richard  Crav/ford  Campbell,  1075  Pennsylvania  Street 

Detroit,  Mich  President,  Mrs.  Martha  Strickland  Clark,  174  Hincock  Avenue  West 

Duluth,  Minn  President,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Kolden,  1022  East  First  Street 

Elmira,  N.  Y  President,  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Jaggard,  306  West  Grey  Street 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  President,  Mrs.  William  McKnight,  71  North  Lafayette  Avenue 

Greeley,  Colo  President,  Mr.  L.  L.  Haines,  County  Assessor's  Office 

Hartford,  Conn  President,  Prof.  Wilbur  M.  Urban,  71  Vernon  Street 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  .   President,  Mr.  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  44  Esst  Washington  Street 

Jacksonville,  111  President,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Heinl,  810  South  Diamond  Street 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Herman  Ostrander,  936  Oakland  Drive 

Kansas  City,  Mo  President,  Miss  Mary  Rockwell,  Fifty-second  i^nd  Belleview 

East  Lansing,  Mich  President,  Mr.  William  O.  Hedrick,  Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Little  Rock,  Ark  President,  Mrs.  Lewis  Rhoton,  2222  Marshall  Street 

Louisville,  Ky  President,  Mrs.  Henry  Burnett,  1367  Fourth  Avenue 

Medford,  Ore  President,  Mrs.  Jeanne  L.  Brackinieed.  618  Dakota  Avenue 

Milwaukee,  Wis  President,  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Hesse,  567  Wahl  Avenue 

Minneapolis,  Minn  President,  Mr.  Morris  Le  Roy  Arnold,  2628  Park  Avenue 

Omaha,  Neb    President,  Miss  Kate  McHugh,  2219  Dodge  Street 

Ottawa,  Canada  President,  Mrs.  Madge  Macbeth,  258^  Elgin  Street 

Phoenix,  Ariz  President,  Dr.  Ancil  Martin 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  President,  Prof.  Lincoln  R.  Gibbs,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Portlana,  Ore  President,  Prof.  Josephine  Hammond,  Reed  College 

Richmond,  Ind  President,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Robinson,  832  National  Road  West 

Seattle,  Wash  President,  Mr.  William  P.  Gcrsuch,  University  of  Washington 

Sewickley,  Pa  President,  Miss  Euphemia  Bakewell,  Thorn  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo  President,  Mr.  Otto  Heller,  Washington  University 

Superior,  Wis  President,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wheoldon,  807  Sixteenth  Street 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  President,  Mrs.  Louis  Krumbhaar,  2  Brattle  Road 

Toledo,  Ohio  President,  Mr.  George  Stevens,  Scott  Place 

Toronto,  Canada ...  President,  Prof.  James  Mavor,  Alexandra  Apartments,  University  Avenue 


(Refer  all  imiuiries  to  the  Center  in  your  city  or  to  the  National  office.) 
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